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Surrey   enamels,    More    about,    bv    Charles    R.    Beard 

(Art.)  

Survey   of    American    painting    Exhibition    at    the    Art 

Institute    of    i  hicago — see    American    art    in 

retrospect   (Note)   ... 
Tailors'    Guild    of    Bergen    cup,    The,    bj     E.    Alfred 

Jones    (Note) 

Than  Hoa    ware    'Nod)      

Vogue  for  Empire  stamps,  The.  b,    Douglas  Armstrong 

(Art.)  

Wall-hanging,    An    unusual    *  harles     [I.,    l>v    C.     C. 
<  iman     (  Note)        

Wallace  Collection,   Mi.  Trenchard  Cox  for  the  (Noti 
■'  Weepers,"  Two  marble  (Note)  ...  ...  
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West's,    Benjamin,    portraits    of    t lie    Hay-Drummond 

family     (Note) 
Westminster   Abbey,    Fall   of   stone  at,    by    F.   Gordon 

Roe   (Assist. nit  Editor)   (Note) 

Win-re  were  they  made?  Silver  mounts  on  South 
Aim  .111  furniture,  by  E.  Alfred  Jones,  M.A. 
(Art.)  

Wilbour,  Charles  Edwin — see  A  neglected  Egypt- 
ologist    (Note)       ...         

YVildenstein  Galleries  move  (Note) 
William-,    William,   A  signed   portrait  by    (Note) 
Williamsburg    restoration,    Progress    in    the    (Note)    ... 
WmIs.\  ,    Cardinal,    Memorial    to — see  Art    Gallery   for 

[  ps  wich     (Note) 
Wood-carving,  A  curiosity  of,  bv  William   E.   Preston 

(Xole)  

Wren    and    St.    Paul's    (Note)         

Wright,      George-    fee       A       contemporary       sporting 

painter    (Note) 
Veats,    lack  B.,   goes  on  (Note)   ... 
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Armour. 
Greenwich  an 1 1   known  as  "  Sii   John  Smythe's 

(detail   of),    15.95    (Tower   of    London)    ... 

'  '.reenw  ii  h     1 1  mom     (detail) 
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Blake,  William.     Visions  1  1  1  he  da  u  Vlbion 

(Title    page)    (<  lolour) 
Bonington,    R.    P.     La    Plai  e   du    Molard,    Gem 

(Victoria  Ubert    Museum)    (Colour) 

Bourdon,    Sebastian.     A    brawl    in    a    guard    room 

(Dulwich    Gallery) 
de   Brailes,  W.     East  Judgment,    Hie,  leal    Irom  an 

English     13th  centui       p     Itei 

ol     '  I  it/w  illiam    Musei 

1  '.il\  0,    \  icolino   V.     Si  M  -  1     \ih  tion,    184     (I  litj    ol 

\<w    \'ork    Museum) 
'  'an. 1I1  It.)       1  II. I    W  .ilmn     Bridge    (I  >ulv\  ii  h    Gallery] 

(Colour)        286 

1  h.i  1  Ii  - 

Silhouette     ol      King     George     III.      ind     Qui  1  n 

Chailotte  (Royal    Collections)    ...         ..  ...     227 

Silhouette  ol    Mme.  de  Genlis  (Royal  Collections)     203 
Colnaghi    (publ  shed  by,   1810).     King   George  III., 

by   J.    ('.    Stadler,    after    Rosenberg    ...         ...     367 

Constable,    John. 

Easl      Bcrgholl      Church,      from      the     south-east 

(Colour)       105 

Man  1    Bicknell   (Mrs.   Constable),    [816   (National 

Gallery)       104 

the  Stour,    near    Dedham   (Victoria    .      Ubert 
Museum)     (Colour)  ...         ...         ...         ...     325 

<  !ooper,    Sami  1 1  ributi  -I   to).     Called   Aubn  y  de 

Vere,   20th  Earl  of  Oxford  (Dulwich  Gallery)     250 
Copley,  John  Singleton.      Brass  Crosby,  Lord  Mayor 

of    London.    1770 ...  ...  ...     283 

Cosway.  Caroline,"  Hon.  Mrs.  Robert  Cary 
I  Iwi  s,  d  hi:  I  ter  of  the  1st  Lord  Varborough 
1  miniature)  ...  ...  ...  ..  ...        30 


Artists  and    Engravers   -continued. 

Coswaj   (after).     Group  of  the  isl  Lord  Varborough, 
his  wife  and  family,   bj    Caroline   Watson  ... 
Cotes,    Francis. 

1  .  roup  el  a  man  and  his  v\  ife  with  a  bisi  u  1 1 
figuri  "i  Cupid,  called  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bati  -."    1  769 

Mrs.    II as  Ci  ipps,    1  7Sg   (I  lolour) 

Thomas   Cripos,    [759   (Colour) 
Cox,   David. 

Lancaster:    Peace  and  War 

Pi  ai  .■  and    VVai   1 1  ,adj    1 ,1  ver  An   ( Gallery)   (( !ol.) 
('ran. 11  'i.     Lm    IS,     the     Elder.        The     Judgement     of 

Paris   (St.  Louis   City  Art   Museum) 

Dahl,     Michael     (after).  Richard     Beaumont,     1>\ 

Hendrick   Clever 

de   Wint,    Titer.     Kneelon-on-the-Hill   (Lady   Level 

An    Gallery)  

I  liest,    I .  \  an. 
Colon   I     I    res   Gardiner 

Field-Marshal  George  W  ide  (detail)  (Guildhall, 
Bath)  

Diest,    [.  van  (attributed  to).     Field-Marshal  Georgi 

Wade    (National    Portrait   Gallery)      

Diest,   J.   van   (probably   by). 

Charles,    6th    Earl    of   Strathmore 

Field-Marshal    ' ■•     V.  

James,     1st     Earl      Stanhope     (National     Portrail 

Gallery)        ...         ...         

Earl,    Ralph.     Colonel    William    Taylor,    1790 

Edouart,   A.      Silhouettes  of  Scott  and  his  circle     169-171 

{see   also    sud   Objets    d'Art) 
Elizabeth,       H.R.H.       Primes..         Silhouettes       by 

(Royal    Collections)  ...  ...  ...  ...     2qS 

Fabritius,     Tarel.     Detail    from     sell-portrait,     164s     264 
Ferneley,   John.     The   Tedworth    Hunt,    1829          ...     254 
Gainsborough,    Thomas.     The    Linley    sisters    (Dul- 
wich   Arl     Gallery)     (Colour) 2,- 
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Artists  and   Engravers — continued. 

Gelder,  Aert  de.  Detail  from  "  The  Holy  Family  "  265 
Gibbs,    H.     Silhouette    of    Queen    Charlotte    (Royal 

Collections)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      2gi 

Goya.     A  Jewess  of  Tangiers  (Metropolitan  Museum 

of    Art)        115 

Grignion.     David  Garrick  as  "Richard  III.,"  alter 

Hogarth        8g 

Guttenbrun(n).  "Squire'"  Robert  Cary  Elwes  ...  27 
Hamlet.      Silhouette     of      1st     Duke     of     Cambridge 

(Royal    Collections)  ...  ...  ...  ...     287 

Hayman,    Francis.     Portrait    group    ...  ...  ...     182 

Hobbema,    Meindert.     A    woody    landscape    with    a 

water  mill   ...  ...  ...  ...         ...         ...     257 

Hogarth,  William.  A  fishing  party  (Dulwich  Gall.)  260 
Hogarth  (after).    David  Garrick  as  "Richard  III.," 

by     Grignion  ...         ...         ...         ...  ...       8q 

Hoogstraaten,    Samuel    van.     Spinoza  ...         ...     320 

Hudson,    Thomas.      Miss    Irons    (with    a    portrait   of 

Thomas    Mudge)    ...         ...  ...         ...  ...     182 

Hunt,     George.         Approach     to     Christmas,     after 

James   Pollard  (Colour)   ...  ...  ...  ...     371 

Ibbetson,    J.    C.         Courtship    in    a    cowshed    (Lady 

Fever    Art    Gallery)    (Colour)    ...  ...         ...     385 

Jordcn,     W.      Silhouette     of     Queen     Charlotte    and 

her    dog    (Royal    Collections)     ...  ...  ...      222 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas.     Queen  Charlotte  (National 

Gallery)        ...         ...  ...         ...  ...         ...     365 

Lely,     Sir     Peter.        Cowley,     Abraham     (Dulwich 

Gallery)  (Colour)   ...  ...  ...         ...         ...     255 

Le     Nain,     A.         Portiait     group,     1648     (National 

Gallery,     London)  ...  ...         ...  ...       56 

Mason.     Silhouette    of     King    George    III.     (Royal 

Collections)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     221 

Meyer,      Hendrick.        Richard       Beaumont,       after 

Michael     Dahl        ...         ...         ...       90 

Miers.      Silhouettes    by    or    (probably)    after    (Royal 

Collections)  ...         ...         ...  ...360,362,363 

Miers   and    Field.      Silhouette   01    King   George    III. 

(Royal    Collections!  ...  ...         ...         ...     210 

Morland,    George. 

The  soldier's  departure  (Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery) 

(Colour)         ...  ...  ...  ...      175 

The    soldier's    rtlurn    (Lady    Lever   Art    Gallery) 

(Colour)         185 

Morland     (after).     Detail     from     the    "  Ass    Race," 

1789,    by    Edward    Ormc  ...  ...  ...     174 

Morley,  George.     Portrait  of  a  horse,  1850 368 

Mtiller,  W.  J.     The  baggage  wagon  :  or  passage  of 

troops   over   a    common,   1845    ...  ..         ...       20 

Orme,    Edward.        Detail    from    the    "  Ass    Race," 

1780,    after   Morland        174 

Ovens,   J.     Unidentified   portrait,    165 1  ...         ...     323 

Patch,  Thomas.  The  Piazza  Signoria,  Florence  ...  i8r 
Pearce.     Silhouettes    of  the    Duchess   of   Kent,    etc. 

(Royal    Collections)  ...         ...         ...         294,297 

Picasso,    Pablo.     Mother    and   babe    ...  ...  ...     403 

Pickering,  Henry. 

Arnold     Rosenhagen     ...  ...  ...       29 

Elizabeth,    wife   of    Arnold    Rosenhagen    ...  ...       28 

Pollard,    James    (after).        Approach    to    Christmas, 

by  George   Hunt  ...         ...         ...  ...  ...     371 

Pratt,   Matthew.     Cadwallader   Colden   and   Warren 

de   Lancey  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     212 

Prevost,     Jan.         Virgin    and     Child     in    a    garden 

(National    Gallery)    (Colour)      ...  ...  ..       356 

Quinton,   G.     Angel   Hill,    Bury  St.   Edmunds        ...     273 


Artists  and   Lngraveks — continued. 

Ramsay,     Allan.      Mrs.     Madan     (Colour)     ...  ...  r 

Rembrandt.      Detail    from    "Titus"    ...  ...  ...     263 

Rembrandt    (attributed    to).     The    artist's    lather    as 
St.  Bartholomew,  163 1  (Metropolian  Museum 

of    Art,    New    York)         ...         ..     423 

Reynolds,   Sir  Joshua. 
George     Gibbon,     Lieut. -Governor     of     Plymouth 

(i744)  183 

Mrs.   Baldwin    (Metropolitan   Mus.   of   Art,    N.Y.)     315 
Sir    Gerard    Napier,    Bart.    ...         ...         ...  ...     245 

Richmond,  Thomas  (possibly  by). 

Emma,      younger      daughter      of      Thomas      and 

Catherine    Cripps  ...  ...  ...  ...        80 

William    Kitchener    (1768-18071        80 

Roe,  Fred,  R.I.     Councillor  A.  Gordon   Bird  (Ken- 
sington   Town    Hall)        ...         ...     190 

Rogers,    J.,    Senr.    (after). 

Attila,  winner  of  the  Derby,    r842  ...         ...  ...     370 

Beeswing,  winner  of  the  Ascot  Gold  Cup,   1S42  ...     370 
Romney.      Marquise    de     Treville         ...  ...  ...     424 

Rosenberg,     C.      Silhouettes    of    King     George    III. 
and     the    Royal    Family    (Royal    Collections) 

220,  223,  288,  2go,  364 
Rosenberg     (after).     King    George    III.,    by    J.    C. 

Stadler         ...  ...         ...     367 

Rosselli,    Cosimo.     Self-portrait  ...         ...         ...     143 

Rought.     Silhouette   of    King    George    III.    anil    the 

Royal     Family     (Royal    Collections)     ...  ...     289 

Roussel,    Theodore. 

A    garden    under    snow  ...  ...  ...  ...     415 

Ferry    Inn,    Bodenick,    Fowey  ...         ...         ...     127 

Rubens.     Three  women  with  a  cornucopia  (Dulwich 

Gallery)     (Colour)  377 

Russell,  John.      Sketch  of  a  lady's  head  (Colour)   ...  305 

Seymour,   Robert.     Norlolk   coach   at    Christmas    ...  409 
Shee,     Sir    Martin     Archer.         Mrs.     Williamson    as 

"  Miranda  "  267 

Smith,  John  Raphael. 

An    unknown    lady,    1785        ...         ...     301 

George   O'Brien,   3rd   Earl  of  Egremont  ...         ...     299 

Maiy,      youngest     daughter      and     co-heiress      of 

Charles,    4th    Fail    of    Elgin      ...         300 

Miss   Bunbury,    daughter  of   Sir    Thomas  Charles 

Bunbury       ...  ...  ...     300 

Miss    Marsh,   of    Cullompton,    Devon,    1808    (Vic 

toria   &   Albert    Museum)  ...         ...  ...     304 

Mrs.     Reeves,     of    Turton     ...         ...     303 

Portrait   of    a   boy        ...     307 

William    Gerald    ("Single     Speech")     Hamilton     302 

Smith,    W.    (published   by).     King   Ceorge  III.,   sil- 
houette  portrait   after   W.    Wcllings,    1796    ...     359 

Spinoza,     so-called     self-portrait  ...     318 

Spyck,  Hendryck  van  der  (assigned  to).     Presumed 

portrait    of    Spinoza         ...     31S 

Stadler,  J.   C.     King  George  III.,  after  Rosenberg     367 
Stubbs,   George.     A   grey   hack    with  a   white    grey- 
hound   and    a    groom        ...  ...  ...  ...     354 

Sully,  Thomas.     Peyton   Randolph,   .lunr.  ...         ...     421 

Turner,  J.  M.  W.     Hastings  (Tate  Gallery)   (Colour)     395 
Unknown. 

Portrait    of    Spinoza     (engraving    in    the    "  Opera 

Posthuma ")  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     317 

Presumed    portrait    of    Spinoza     (in     Wolfenbuttel 

Library)        319 
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Artists  and   Engravers — continued. 

Vaillant      (assigned      to).     Presumed      portrait      ol 

Spinoza 
Van  Dyck,   Sir  Anthony.     Philip  Herbert,  5th  Earl 

of    Pembroke    (Dulwich    Gallery) 
Velazquez. 

A    hunchback,    Head   o!    (Detroit    Museum) 

Detail  of  portraits  of  Philip   IV.   150,  151,152,158 

Euis   de   Gdngora    (Boston    Museum) 

Philip    IV.    of    Spain    (Dulwich    College    Gallery) 

(Colour)        

Ditto     Detail     of  

Ditto      (Metropolitan    Museum     of    Art)     ... 

Philip     IV.     (thi      link     portrait) 

Ditto     Detail     of  

Philip    IV..    Head    ol    the   full-length    portrait    of 

(Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum)   ... 
Philip    J Y.,    Head    of    the    full-length    portrait    of 
(Metropolitan     Museum) 
Velazquez    (after).     Philip    IV.,    Head    of    the    full- 
length    portrait    ol     (Museum    of     Eine    Arts, 

Boston)         

Velazquez     (studio    of).         Admiral    Pulido     Pari    a, 

Head  of  full-length  portrait  ol   (Nat.  Gallery) 

Vermeer.     A   girl    asleep    (Metropolitan    Museum   of 

Art,    New    York) 

Vestier,  Antoine.     Countess  Sophia  StroganofT,  1787     295 
Watkins    (?).        Silhouette    of     King    William    IV. 

(Royal    Collections)         292,360 

Watson,    Caroline.        Croup   of    tin     ist    Lord    Var- 

borough,  his  wife  and    family,   aftei    '  oswaj       30 

Wellings,  W.   (after).     Silhouette  portri graving 

of  King  George    ill.,    1796       359 

West,    Benjamin. 

Robert     Auriol     Haj  Drummond     (10th     Earl     of 

Kinnoull)    and    Ins  brother   Thomas,    17""   ■••     35' 
Robert     Auriol    Hay  Drummond     (10th     I     il     of 

Kinnoull)    and    his    brother    and    sister,    17S1     354 
Wheeler,    J.,    ol    Bath.     A    mare    belonging    to    the 

Duke    of    Beaufort  369 

\\  lis Ri(  hard  . 

Diana    and   Calisto   (Ladj    Level    Arl    Gallery)   ...       31 

Prim  c   <  ■<  orge    W  illiam    B  rederii  k   (I gi     1 1 1. 1 

and    his    brothei     Prince    Edward    Augustus, 
Puke  "i   \mk  and  All)  m\    (National  Portrait 

Gallery)       35S 

\\  ollaston,   Ji  hn    (atti  ibuted    to).      Unidi  nt  ifie  I    poi 

trail,    [758  1S7 

Books,  Bank  Notes,  1  n  . 
Cripps,  Eh. ana-  and  Catherine,  entries  from  familj 

bible,     [738    and     1759       7& 

l.alul  ol   Joseph  Cox,  upholsterer       353 

Maleking    siege    envelope,    mauve        ...  ...  ...        16 

M,  ege    note    2S.,    February,    1900,    blue    on 

brown    paper  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       14 

Maleking     siege    note     [1  -  .     March,     1000,    green     on 

white     paper  ...  ...  ...  .   .  ...      13 

Mafeking  sieg<    10s.,  February   ist,  1902,  l>! 

I    white   line  n ...         ...        15 

Mafeking    -age    note   £2,    March    ist,    1902,   black 

and  red  "ii  green  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       is 

Plan   of  the   Temple  ol    Peace,   alter    Francesco  di 

Giorgio    Martini     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        87 

Princess    Elizabeth's    dedication    of    an    album  of 

her     cuttings  ...  ...  ...  .  .  ...     29S 

Queen    Victoria,    title    pagi    ol    silhouette   album  in 

her    own    handwriting     ...         ...         ...  ...     294 


Books,  Bank  Notes,  etc. — continued 

Sketch     map     of     the     Fora,     showing     position     of 

Forum    of    Vespasian    and   Temple    of    Peace       87 

E.\  iMELS. 

Plaque,    Canton    enamel,    scene    from    an    Imperial 

hunt,    Ch'ien    Lung  ...         ...         ...         ...     332 

Stirrup,   enamelled   green   and   white,    F^nglish,   1650       26 

Engravings   and  Etchings. 

Angel  Hill,  Buiy  St.  Edmunds,  by  G.  Quinton  ...  273 
Approach    to    Christmas,    by     George    Hunt,     after 

James     Pollard    (Colour)  ...  ...  ...     371 

"Ass    Race,"     Detail     showing     a     "horse    bias,"' 

from    the,    by   Edward    Orme,   after    Morland 

(1789)  174 

\1t1la,  winner  of  the  Derby,   1842,  after  J.   Rogers, 

Senr.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     370 

Banqueting   table    in    the    Spanish    Embassy,    Paris, 

1707  44 

Beeswing,    winner    of    the    Ascot    Gold    Cup,    1S42, 

alter   J.    Rogers,    Senr.    ...  ...  ...  ...      370 

David   Garrick   as  "Richard    III."    (pub.    1746),  by 

Grignion,    after    Hogarth  ...  ...  ...        89 

Ferry  Inn,  Bodenick,  Fowey,  by  Theodore  Roussel  127 
Group   of   the    ist    Lord    Varborough,   his    wife    and 

family,  by  Caroline  Watson,  after  Cosway  30 
King  George  III,  by  J.  C  Stadler,  alter  Rosenberg  367 
King     George     III.,     silhouette     portrait,     after    W. 

Wellings,      1796 359 

Norfolk  Coach  at  Christmas,  by  Robert  Seymour...  <iog 
Richard      lieaumont,      by      llendrick      Meyer,      after 

Michael    Dahl         ...        90 

Seven-branched  candlestick  on  the  arch  of  Titus  at 

Rome,    illustration    from    "  De   Spoliis  Templi 

Hierosolj  mitani  "  ...         ...         ...         ...       83 

Spinoza,  Benedict  de  (in  the'  "Opera  Posthuma  ")  317 
Wallpaper. 

Chinese,   18th-century,   at  Coutts'    Bank  ...         ...18,  ig 

Furniture  \\i>  Woodwork. 

Arm-chair,  mahogany,  1730,  needlework  covering  239 
Arm-chair,  mahogany,  covered  Soho  tapestry,  1765  331 
Arm-chair,     -petit-feint     needlework,     Virginia     and 

English  walnut,  c.   1745...         ...         ...         ...         6 

Bookcase,     mahogany,      1730     ...  ...  ...  ...      233 

Bookcase,  sabicu   wood,    1735    ...         ...         ...         ...     235 

Bureau,   walnut,   Queen    Anne,    1710   ...  ...  ...     329 

Bureau-bookcase,       walnut,      architectural       design, 

gilt   limewood    enrichments,    1740        ...  ...     237 

Cabinet,     black     and    gold     lacquer,     carved     stand, 

second   half   17th  century  ...  ...  ...      253 

Carved   bench-ends. 

Figure  of  a  jester,   bench-end   carving,  early  161I1 

century   (Altarnun  Church,    Cornwall)  ...     102 

Figure  of   a   piper,   bench-end   carving,   early  16th 

century    (Altarnun   Church,    Cornwall)  ...      102 

Figure   of  a   toper,   bench-end   carving,   early   16th 

century    (St.    Winnow    Church,    Cornwall)    ...      102 

F'igure    of    a    warrior,    bench-end    carving,    early 

16th     century     (Altarnun     Church,     Cornwall)      102 

Shields  with  a  garden  and  a  three-Egged  tab'e, 
bench  end  carving,  early  16th  century 
(Launcells  Church,  Cornwall)    ...         ...         ...     103 

Ship    in   a   stoim,    bench-end   carving,    early    16th 

century    (St.    Winnow    Church,    Cornwall)    ...      103 
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Furniture  and  Woodwork — continued. 
Carved   bench-ends — continut  d. 

Sylvan    men    bearing    shields    of    Coplestone    and 

Gorges,   bench-end   carving,  late    15th  centurj 

(Colebrook    Church,    Devon)      ...  ...         ...      101 

Chair,  detail   of,  walnut  front   legs,   back  legs  beech  5 

Chair,* carved   back,   walnut,    1690       ...     253 

('hair,    hooped    back,    Virginia    walnut,    c.    1730    ...  9 

(hair,    shaped    (loss   bars,   Virginia   walnut,    c.    1745  9 

('hair,    shield   back,    Virginia    walnut,    c.    1780       ...         8 
Chairs,     mahogany,     Chinese    Chippendale     taste, 

1765    (two) 243 

Chairs,       "Yeoman"    (three),    [680    and    1700  ...      343 

Commode,     mahogany,    serpentine,     1735     -'-><i 

1  Iressing  table,  Virginia   walnut   and   figured  walnut 

veneer,    c.    1755    ...  ...         ...  7 

Incised  woodcarving,  Gothic  design,  with  date  ibiS, 

re-used    as    stool    top        394;  397 

Long-case     clock,      by      Thomas     Tompion,     walnut 

.,  eneei  ed    1  ase,     1 701         ...         ...         ...         •••     234 

Mirror,   carved   French  frame  in   in. inner  of   Bagard 

de    Nancy 244 

Mirror,  carved   gilt   frame  ...  ...     328 

Overmantel   mirror,    gilt,  Adam,    1775  331 

Pole-screen,     mahogany,     with     needlework     banner, 

1755  328 

Quaich,    walnut,    coopered    staves,    bound    with    wil- 
low,   silver    rim,    lug    plates,    engraved,    Scot- 

tish,    17. m 117 

Settee,  old  -petit-  and  gros-foint  needlework,  1715-21)     243 
Settee,  workshop  of  Joseph  Co   .  oJ   New   York,  18th 

century    (Metropolitan    Museum  of   Art)       ...     353 
Side-chair,    walnut,    1725  ...  ...         ..  ...     238 

Side-table,    gilt,    marble    top,     1730      ...  324 

Side-table,  marble  top,   Virginia   walnut,   c.   1735   ...       11 

Ditto      (detail   of    carving)  10 

Spinning    wheel,    18th   century   (alter   restoration)    ...      [80 
Table,     gilt    uesso,    crest     and     cypher     of    Richard, 

Cord    Cobham,    <.     17141s        •••  •••  •■•     242 

Table,  walnut,  circulai    folding  flap  top,  walnut  leg,, 

walnut   ships   mi   oak    foundation  top,   c.   1710        3 

Ditto      (detail)          4 

Tea-urn  stand,   mahogany,    1775            ...          ...          ••■  231 

Torchere,  mahogany  and  thuyawood,   [765  ...         ...  328 

Tripod  table,  mahogany,   1760  ...          ...          ...          ...  230 

Wardrobe,    silver  mounts,   late    1 S 1  ]  1   century    (South 

African    Museum,    Cape  Town)           ...         ...  35 

Class. 

Chandelier,  cut  glass,   1790        ...         ...         334 

Ravenscroft     glass  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  s-'i 

Wall-light,    cut    glass,     (790-1800  334 

Wine      glass      inscribed      "  y      glorias      &      immortal 

memorj     of    King    William  "    ...         .  .  ...  327 

\l  11   Rl  .I'lli  ill  IGRAPm     A.I  1    I'll'  .  ;  1  w  .1:  \I'HV. 

Microphotography. 

Photomicrograph    oJ    Christ    Child's    head,    from 

Aert   de   Geldcr's    "  Holy    Family  "    ...  ...      265 

Photomicrograph  of  the  ey<    from  <  are!   Fabritius' 

self-portrait,  1645  ...  ...  ...     264 

Photomicrograph    oJ    the    eye    from    Rembrandt's 

"  Titus  "        263 

Photography. 

Forum  of  Julius  Csesar   at   Rome,   Excavations  of 

the     ..'.         S2 

Grundy,     C.     Reginald,     Editor     of     'The     Con- 
noisseur "     1014-1932        ...  ...  ...  ...     357 


MlNIATURES. 

"  Caroline,"  Hon  Mrs.  Robert  Carj  Elwes,  daughter 

of    the   1st    Lord    Varborough,  by    Cosway    ...       30 
Emma,  younger  daughter  of  Thomas  and   Catherine 
Cripps,    second    wife    of     William    Kitchener, 
possibly    by    Thomas    Richmond  ...  ...        80 

Samuel    Buck    (1685-1747),    Anonymous  ...  ...        77 

Unidentified    portrait    of    a   man  ...         ...         ...     ^22 

William   Kitchener    (1708-1807),  possibly  by  Thomas 

Richmond  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        80 

Musical  Instruments. 

Virginal    by    Andreas    Ruckers,    of    Antwerp,     1610 

(Boston  .Museum)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        6c, 

(  )BJETS    D'ArT. 

Hair    portrait    of   a    spaniel,    by   Augustin    Edouart, 

1818  393 

Ifair    portrait    of    "  Tartar,"     an    Irish    terrier,    by 

Augustin  Edouart,  1818  ...         ...         ...         ...     392 

Tortoiseshell     casket,     mother-o'-pearl    inlay,     silver 

mounts,    late    Stewart    period    ...  ...  ...      374 

Ditto      Interior       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     379 

I  'EWTER. 

Pricket    candlesticks    (pair),    15th    century    ...  ...     401 

Pictures  and  Drawings. 

Admiral  Pulido  Pareja,  Head  of  full  length  por- 
trait of,  perhaps  studio  of  Velazquez  (National 
Gallery)        ...  157 

Adoration  of  the  Magi,  The  (unidentified)   ...  ...        39 

Ann,  daughter  of  John  Orbell,  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  married  William  Cripps  Kitchener, 
1825,     Anonymous  ...         ...         ...  ...       81 

Baggage     waggon  :     or     passage     of    troops    over    a 

common,    by    W.    J.    Midler,    1845        ...  .  .        20 

Baldwin,  Mrs.,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,   New  York)    ...  ...     315 

Banquctting    House    at     the     end    of    the    Mall,    St. 

James's     Park     (unidentified)     ...  ...  ...      399 

Hates,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joah  (called),  portrait  group 
of  a  man  and  his  wife  with  a  biscuit  figure 
of   ('upid,  by   Francis  (Tics,   17(10        ■••  •••        98 

Bicknell,    Maria   (Mrs.   Constable),   by  J.  Constable, 

1816  (National  Gallery) 104 

Bird,    Councillor    A.    Gordon,    by    Fred    Roe,    R.I. 

(Kensington   Town    Hall)  ...      igg 

Buy,    unknown,    by    John    Raphael    Smith    ...  ...      307 

Iirawl    in    a    guard    room,    1>>      Sebastian    Bourdon 

(Dulwich     Gallery)  ...  ...  ...  ...      25S 

Brawl,    The    (unidentified)  ...      114 

Bunbury,    Miss,    daughter    of    Sir    Thomas    <  'harles 

Bunbury,    by    John    Raphael    Smith    ...  ...      300 

('harles,    6th    Earl    oi    Strathmore,    probablj     by   J. 

van    Diest    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       93 

Charlotte,     Queen,      by      Sir      Thomas      Lawrence 

(National     Gallery  j  365 

Courtship    in    a   cowshed,   by    J.    ('.    Ibbetson    (Lad} 

Lever   Art    Gallery)    (Colour)    ...         ...         ...     385 

Cripps,    Mrs.     Thomas,    bj      Francis     '  otes,     1759 

(Colour)        95 

Cripps,    Thomas,   by    Francis    I  otes,     1759    (Colour)        76 

Colden,   Cadwallader,    and   Warren   de    Lancey,    by 

Matthew    Pratt      ...         ...  ...     212 

Cowley,      Abraham,      by      Lelj       (Dulwich      Gallery) 

1  lolour)        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     255 

Crosby,    Brass,    Lord    Mayoi    oi    London,   1770,    by 

John    Singleton   Copley    ...  ...  ...  ...      283 
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Pictures  and  Drawings — continued. 

de   Treville,    Marquise,    by   Romney   ...         ...         •••     4-4 

Diana  and  Calisto,  by  Richard  Wilson   (Lady  Lever 

Art     Gallery)  3' 

East  Bergholt  Church   fron     thi    south-east,  b\    John 

Constable,     1811    (Colourj  ...         ...         •••     105 

Egremont,   Ceorge   O'Brien,    3rd    Earl   of,   by    John 

Raphael     Smith 2gg 

Elwes,    "Squire"    Robert  Cary,    by    Guttenbrun(n)       27 
Fishing     party,     by     William      Hogarth     (Dulwich 

Gallery)        260 

Garden  undei  snow,  b\    Theodore   Roussel  ...         ■••     415 
Gardiner,  Colonel  James,  by  J.  van  Diest  ...         ...       92 

Gibbon,    George,     Lieut. -Governor     ol     Plymouth, 

by    Sir    Joshua    Reynolds    (1744)  ••■         ■■•      '83 

Girl   asleep,   bj    Vermeer   (Metropolitan    Museum  ol 

Art,    New    York) S37 

G6ngora,    Luis  de,    probably  by   Velazquez    (Boston 

Museum)      148 

Grej    hack   with   a    white   greyhound  and   .1   groom, 

A,    bj    <  leorge    Stubbs    ...        •••      ,45 

Hamilton,    William    Gerald    ("  Single-si>eech "),    b 

John    Raphael    Smith       ...         ...         302 

Hastings,    bj     J.     M.    W.    Turner    (Tate    Gallery) 

(Colour)        395 

Hay-Drummond,   Robert  Auriol    (10th    Earl  of   Kin 

noull),   and   his  brother,   by    Benjamin    West, 

[767  J5J 

Hay-Drummond,    Robert    Auriol     1         I     rl  ol    Kin 

noull),    and    ins    brother    ind    sister,    bj     Ben- 
jamin   West,    [781  ...         ...         ...         ...     354 

Hunchback,     Head    of    a,    probablj     bj     Velazquez 

(Del  roil     M  useum)  ...         ...         ...         ...      149 

Irons,    Miss    (with    a    portrait   of    Thomas    Mudgi 

In     I  homas    1 1  udson       ...         ...         ...         ...     182 

James,     isl     Earl    Si  inhopi  .     probablj     b]     J .     van 

I  He-si    1  Nation  ti    Portrait  <  >allerj  1       ...         ...       91 

[ewess    ol     L'angiers,    A,    by     Goj  1     (Metropolitan 

\l  nseum   ol     \  i  1)    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     iis 

Judgemenl    ol     Paris,    The,    b;     Lucas   Cranach    the 

Elder  (St.  Louis  Cit\    Arl   Museum)  ...         ...      1 42 

Kinnoull       Roberl      Auriol      II  n   Drummond,      10th 

I  arl  of,   tnd  his  brothei    I'homas,  by  Hen 

West,   176  351 

Kinnoull,   Roberl   Auriol   II  13   Drummond,   10th  Earl 

of,  and   I  is   broth<  1    and    sister,   l>\    Benjamin 

West,     1781  354 

Kneeion  on  the  1 1  ill,  1>.    Petei  de  Wint     I  I  ever 

An    ( iilh  ry)  ...         ...       53 

Place   du    Molard,    '     ueva,   La,   by    R.    P.    Boning 

ton  (Victoria  ..  Ubert  Museum)  (Colour)...  41 
Lady,  Unknown,  bj  John  Raphael  Smith,  1785  ...  301 
Lady's  head,  Sketch  ol  a,  bj    John  Russell  (( 

Lancastei       I ' I   War,   b      D  1  ...       2.) 

Last  Judgment,  The,  b\   W.  0     Brailes  (Eitzwilliam 

Museum)      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       50 

I  .uile .      Sisters,    1         I  1     orougli     (Dul- 

wich   Arl     Gallei        (I  olour)    ...         ..  ...     22^ 

Madan,    Mr-.,    b\    Allan   Ramsay   (Colour)    ...         ...         1 

M    iv    belonj    "  ■    to    the    Duke   of    Bi  J . 

Wheeler,    of     Bath  ...  ...       j6g 

M  arsh,     Miss  1         impton,     Di    on,     b\     John 

Raphael  Smith,  [80      Victori         Albert  Mus.)     304 

Mary,  youngest  daughb  1  i-heiress  of  Charl 

4tli  Earl  0     El(         bi    [ohn  Rapl    el  Smil 

Mother  and   bal  1  "...         40.^ 

Mudge,    I  '  1  is  with  a  portrait  of,  by 

Thomas    Hudson    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       [82 

Mughal    miniature    from    the    Tarikh-i-Alfi    ...  ...     280 


I'm  tukes   am)  Drawings — continued. 

Napier,  Sir  Gerard,  Bart.,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
O'Brien,    George,    3rd    Earl  of   Egremont,    by   John 

Raphael    Smith 
Old    Walton    Bridge,    by    Canaletto    (Dulwich    Gal- 
lery)    (Colour) 
On    the    Stour,    near    Dedham,    by    John    Constable 

(Victoria  &    Albert   Museum)   (Colour) 
Oxford,    Aubrey   de    Vere,    20th    Earl   of,   attributed 

to  Samuel  Cooper  (Dulwich  Gallery)  ... 
Paintings,  Unidentified  ...         ...         ...      39,  114,  184, 

Peace   and    War,    by    David    Cox    (Lady    Lever   Art 

Gallery)     (Colour) 
Pembroke,     Philip    Herbert,    5th     Earl     of,    by     Sir 

Anthony    Van    Dyck    (Dulwich    Gallery) 
Philip    Herbert,     ;th     Earl     of     Pembroke,    by     Sir 

Anthony     Van     Dyrk     (Dulwieh     Gallery)     ... 
Philip  l\.  oi   Spain,  1  >>   Velazquez  (Dulwich  College 

Gallery)  (Colour)  ... 
Ditto     (Metropolitan    Museum   of   Art) 
Philip   I\.   (Frick   portrait),  by    Velazquez  ... 

Ditto       (detail      Of)  

Philip  1\\,  1>\    Velazquez,  detail  of  150,151,152,158, 
Philip    IV.,    head   ol    full-length   portrait,   by    Velaz- 
quez  (Isabella    Stewarl    Gardner   Museum)    ... 
Philip     IV.,     head     ol     full-length     portrait     of,     by 

Velazquez   (Metropolitan    Museum) 
Ditto     after  Velazquez  (Museum  of  Eine  Arts,  Bos.) 
Piazza    Signoria,    I  lorence,   l>\    Thomas    Patch 
Portrail    Group,    bj      \.    Le    Nain,    1648    (National 

Gallery,     London) 
Portrait  Croup,  by   Francis  Hayman... 
Portrail  group  oi  a  man  and  his  wife,  with  a  biscuit 

figure  oi   <  tipid,  railed   "Mr.  and   Mrs.  Joah 

Hale,,"   by    Francis   Cotes,    [769 
Portrait   of  a  horse,   b     Geoi  ■      M01  li -\ ,    1851  > 
Portrail  of  a  man  (unidentified),  by  J.  Ovens,    [651 
Portraits,    Unidentified  ...         ...         ...187,322, 

I'rin.  1     1  ri  orge    V.  illiam    Eredi  rii  I.     (I  ieorge    III.) 

and    In-    brol  hei     Pi  ini  e    l-'.dw  ard    Augustus, 

I  Mik,      oi     VTork     and     Albany,    by     Richard 

W  ilson    (Ni 1    Portrail    1  rallei  j  )    ... 

Randolph,   Peyton,  Junr.,   bj    Thomas   Sull) 
Reeve-,   Mrs.,    of   Turton,    b\    John    Raphael   Smith 
Rembrandt,  Lhi     trtist's   talhei    as   -  1 .   Bartholomew, 

[63]      i  Metropolitan     Museum     ol     Art,     \.\.) 
n,  Arnold,  bj    1 1  i  in      Pickering  ... 
Ros  I  lizabi  1  h,   w  1 [e    of   A  mold,   by    IT  n  1 

If  ering    ... 
Rosselli,  Cosimo,    -  rl  1    it   ... 

Silhouettes    [see    that    Section). 

Sketch   oi    .1  . .    I.     John    Russell   (Colour) 

Soldier's    departure,     bj     George     Morland     (Lad) 

Li       1     Ait    Gallery)    (Colour/ 

Soldier's  return,   le    George    Morland    (Lady    Levei 

Ail     1  rallei  y)     (<  'oiour) 

Spinoza,    by    Samuel    \.m    Hoogstraaten 

Spinoza    (presumed    portrait    of),    assigned    to    Hen- 

dryck    van    der    Spyck    ... 

Spinoza  (presumed  portrait  of),    issigned  to  Vaillant 
Spinoza    (presumed     portrait    of)     (in    Wolfenbuttel 

Library) 
Spinoza,  so-called  sell-portrait  ... 
Stanhope,    James,     1st    E.ul.    probably    by    J.    van 

Diest    (National  Portrait   Caller,  1 
Strathmore,     Charles,     6th     Earl     of,     probabl}     bj 

J.    van    Diest 
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Pictures  and  Drawings  -continued. 
Streel    Auction,    by    Nicolino    V.    Calyo,    1N40  (City 

of  New   York   Museum)   ...  ...  420 

Stroganoff,    Countess    Sophia,    by    Antoine   Vestier, 

1787  29s 

Taylor,    Colour!    William,    by    Ralph    Earl,    1700    ...      282 
TedVorth    Hunt,  by   John   Ferneley,    1S29  ...         ...     254 

Three  women  with  a  cornucopia,  by  Rubens  (Dul- 
wich   Gallery)    (Colour)    ...  ...     377 

Unidentified    Paintings    ...  ...  ...       39,114,184,399 

Unidentified    Portraits   ...         ...         ...         ...187,322,323 

Unidentified    portrait,    by    J.    Ovens,    1051    ...         ...     323 

Virgin    and     Child    in     a    garden,    by    Jan    Prevost 

(Xati011.1l     Cillery)      (Colour)     ...  ...  ...      350 

"  \  isions  of  the  daughters  of  Albion"   (title  page), 

by    William    Blake    (Colour)         ...  ...  ...      405 

Wade,    field  -Marshal    George,   attributed   to   J.   van 

Diest    (National    Portrait    Gallery)      ...  ...       94 

Wade,    Field  Marshal   George,    probably    by   J.   van 

Diest  ...         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       97 

Wade,    Field  Marshal    George     (detail),    l>v    Johan 

van    Diesl    (Guildhall,    Bath)     ...         ...         ...     200 

Williamson,    Mrs.,    .is    "  Miranda,"    by     Sir    Martin 

An  liei     Shee  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     267 

Woody   landscape,    with   a    water   mill,   by   Meind   rt 

Hobbema    (Dulwich    Cillery)    ...  ...  ...     257 

I'l   \TKS. 

Approach    to    Christmas,    bj     George    Hunt,     aftei 

James   Pollard   (Colour)   ...  ...  ...  ...      371 

Baldwin,  Mrs.,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  (Metro- 
politan  Musei i    \it.   New    York)  ...         ...     315 

Bookcase  ol    sabicu  wood,   c.    1735     ...         ...        ...     235 

Bronze  "Jockey,"  Greek,   5th  century   B.C.  ...  ...      107 

Caryatid,  Roman,  ist-2nd  centurj  i.v.  (Vatican)  ...  85 
1  harlotte,      Queen,     by      Sir      Thomas      Lawrence 

(National    Gallery)  365 

Courtship  in   a    cowshed,  by   J.   C.    Ibbetson    (Lad; 

Lever    Art     Gallery)    (Colour)     ...  ...  ...      385 

Cowley,     Abraham,     by     Lely     (Dulwich     Gallery) 

(Colour)         ...  ...  ...  ...     255 

Cripps,     Mi-,.    Thomas,     by     Francis    Cotes,     1759 

(Colour)         95 

Cripps,  Thomas,  by  Pram  is.  Cotes,  1  7 5 < j  (Colour)  ...  76 
Diana   and  Calisto,  by    Richard   Wilson  (Lady    Lever 

Ait   Gallery)  3' 

Last    Bergholl   Church    from    the  south-east,    by   John 

Constable,     iSii     (Colour)  105 

Ewer,    Turkish    (Isnik)    pottery,    early    16th    century 

(Victoria    &    Albert    Museum) 165 

Ferrj    Inn,   Bodenick,  Fowey,  by  Theodore  Roussel     127 

Garden  under  snow,  by  Theodore  Roussel 415 

Cirl   asleep,   by,    Vermeer    (Metropolitan    Museum  of 

Art,    New    York) 337 

Hastings,    bj     J.     M.     W.     Turner    (Tale    Gallery) 

(Colour)        395 

Jewess    ol     Tangier-,     A,     by     Goya     (Metropolitan 

\l  use  inn  of   Art)    ...         ...         ...         ...         •••     115 

Kneeton-on  the  1 1  ill,   bj    Peter  <le  Wmt   (Lady   Lever 

Art  Gallery)  53 

La    Place   du   Molard,   Geneva,    by    R.   P.    Bonington 

(Victoria   &     Albert    Museum)    (Colour)          ...  41 
Linlej    Sisters,   by  Thomas   Gainsborough   (Dulwich 

Art    Gallery)     (Colour) 225 

Mad. in,    Mrs.,   by   Allan  Ramsay    (Colour)    ...          ...  1 

Napier,   Sir  Gerard,    Bart.,  by   Sir  Joshua   Reynolds  245 
Old    Walton    Bridge,    bv    Canaletto    (Dulwich    Gal- 
lery)    (Colour)         286 


Plates — continued . 

On    the    Stour,    near    Dedham,    by    John    Constable 

(Victoria  &  Albert  Museum)  (Colour) 325 

Peace    and    War,    by    David    Cox    (Lady    Lever    Art 

Gallery)   (Colour) 21 

Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  by  Velazquez  (Dulwich  Col- 
lege   Gallery)    (Colour)    ...         ...         ...         ...      14(1 

Ditto      (Metropolitan    Museum    of    Art)  ...  ...      155 

Side-table   of  Virginia  walnut,   c.    1735  ...         ...        11 

Sketch   of  a    lady's   head,  by   John   Russell   (Colour)      305 

Soldier's    departure,     by     George     Morland     (Lady 

Lever   Art    Gallery)    (Colour)    ...  ...  ...     175 

Soldier's    return,   by    George   Morland   (Lady  Lever 

Art    Gallery)    (Colour) 185 

Stroganoff,    Countess    Sophia,    by    Antoine   Vestier, 

1787  295 

Three  women  with  a  cornucopia,  by  Rubens  (Dul- 
wich   Gallery)    (Colour)    ...  ...  ...  ...     377 

Virgin    and     Child     in    a     garden,    by    Jan    Prevost 

(National     Gallery)     (Colour)     ...  ...  ...     356 

"  Visions  of  the   daughters  of  Albion  "    (title  page), 

by     William     Blake     (Colour)     ...  40.^ 

Williamson,    Mrs.,    as    "  Miranda,"    by    Sir    Martin 

Archer     Shee  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      267 

Worcester     vase,     commemorating     the     Jubilee     of 

King  George    111.,    i8og    (Colour)        ...  ...      216 

Pottery  and  Porcelain. 

Astbury.     figures   of    musicians    (four)  ...  ...     250 

liisque  figure  of   Myron  ...          ...          ...  ...  ...     382 

Byzantine.          Fragment,     blue     and     aubergine  on 

wdiite    ground,     iith/islh    centuries  (Victoria 

and     Allieit     Museum)       ...           ...  ...  ...      163 

(   hamberlain    Worcesi  1  r. 

Dish,    deep,    silhouette    portrait    of    King    George 
III.,    probably   after    M  iers,    flowers   in   green 
and  gold   and   reddish   mauve  ...         ...        ...     362 

Mug,    silhouette    portrait    of    King    George    III., 

gold,  black   and   red   lines  ...  ...  ...      36 1 

Porringer,  silhouette  poitrait  of  King  George  III.     362 
Vase,  white  and   gold,   silhouette  portrait  of   King 

George    III.,    probably    after    Miers   ...         ...     360 

Chelsea. 

Music    lesson,    gold     anchor    mark    ...  ...  ...      251 

Tureen,  bear's  head  shape,  red  anchor  mark,   1755     330 
Tureens,  formed   as   eels,    reel   am  Inn    (pair)  ...       37 

Tureens,    formed  as   Mandarin  ducks,   red  anchor 

(two)  37 

Chinese.      Plates  and   bowl,   with   cypher  of  William 

Kitchener  ami    Emma    Cripps  ...         ...         ...       80 

Chinese   17II1/1N1I1   century.      Kuan  Yin   figure,  i\ory 

tinted    Blanc-de-Chine     ...         ...         ...         •••     251 

Continental.     Mug,    white   and    gilt,   silhouette    por- 
trait   of    Princess    Louise    of    Denmark,   niece 
of    King    George     III.     ...  ...  ...  ...     361 

Dresden.     Dancers  ...         ...         ...  ...  ...     250 

Hispano-Maures(|ue.      Dish,   spread    eagle   design   ...      247 
Lowestoft.      Group   ol    spei  uncus    in    Norwich  Castle 

Museum        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      130 

Ludwigsburg. 

Dancers  ...  ...         ...         ...     250 

Miniature     china    stall,    c.    1765    (Landesgewerbe- 

museum,     Stuttgart)  ...         ...         ..  ...       43 

Ma  lolica. 
Bologna  Sgraffiti  fragments  ...         ...         ...         ...      112 

Bologna   Sgraffito  fragment    ...  ...         ...  ...      111 

Faenza  fragment,  showing    "  Occhio  di   Pavone  " 

ornament,    15th  century    ...  ...  ...  ...      11  1 
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Pottery  and   Porcelain — continued.  page 

Majolii  .1 — continued. 
Ferrara  fragment         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     m 

Ferrara  Sgraffito  plate,  part  of  a,  1470-77...         ...     109 

Ferrara  Sgraffito,   supposed   portrait  of   Este,   15th 

century         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     112 

('•roup   of   Faenza    majolica,   examples  of  Sgraffito 

practised  in  Ferrara       ...         ...         ...         ...     113 

('■roup   of   Faenza   majolica,    School   of   Don    Pino 

and    Virgigliotto    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      no 

Madonna       and      Child,       18th-century       Bologna 

Sgraffito        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      112 

Sgraffito    fragment,    15th    century    ...         ...         ...     108 

Ming. 

Jar    and    cover,    horses    and    Buddhistic    emblems 

on   green  scroll   pattern    ground  ...         ...     333 

Vase,    reticulated,     glazed     in     aubergine,     yellow 

and   deep   blue  on   turquoise  ground   ...  ...     333 

Nymphenburg.         Lady    singing,    holding    sheet    of 

music,    by    Franz   Anton  Bustelli,    1775        ...     252 
Pinxton.     Jug     and     cover,     silhouette     portrait     of 

King   George    111.,    gilt    and    brown    lines   ...     361 
Sevres.     Eventail    vase,    r7ro   ...         ...         ...         ...     248 

Staffordshire. 

Busts  of  Byron  (two) 384 

figure   of    Byron   at   age   of    tg    years        ...         ...     384 

I'  igures   of    Byron    (two)  ...         ...         ...         ...      ts- 

Syrian    (Damascus).     Bottle,   aubergine,    green   and 
blue  on  while  ground,    t6th  century  (Victoria 
and   Albert   Museum)        ...  ...  ...  ...      167 

Tigerware.     Jug,    silver-gill    mount,   bj    S.K..    Lon- 
don,   iS5g 327 

Turkish  ("Golden   Horn"  type).     Bowl,  black  and 
turquoise  on  white  ground,  mid-i6th  century 
(Victoria    &    Albert    Museum)    ...  ...  ...      168 

Turkish  (Asia    Minor). 

Howl,     blue    and    olive    green    on     white    ground, 

c.   1453  (Victoria  &  Albeit   Museum)   ...         ...      161 

Bowl,    blue    on    white    ground,    c.     145!    (Victoria 

and     Albert     Museum)       ...  ...  ...  ...      160 

Turkish   (Isnik). 

Bowl,  green,  aubergine  and  blue  on  white  ground, 

mid-i6th  century  (Victoria  &  Albert   Museum)     r64 
I  mi,    two    shades    blue    on    white,    li r-t    quarter 

16th   century   (Victoria  &   Albert   Museum)  ...     165 
I /'u     Chou.     Jar,     black     ever     white,     slip     under 

transparent   ultramarine  glaze 284 

I'm  lassihed.      Potten     bust    of    Byron  383 

Wood,     Ralph.      Woman     feeding    chickens    ...  ...      252 

Wore  ester. 

Mug,    apple    green,    1760        ...  ...  ...  ...     248 

Vase,  commemorating  the  Jubilei    ol  King  George 

III.,    iSog 216 

\    M',      white     and     gold,     silhouette     portrait     of 

King    George    III.,    probably    after    Watkins     360 

Sculpture,   Carving,    vnd    Metalwork. 

Miscellaneous. 
Architrave,     found      in     the     Forum     of     Julius 

CaesaT,  Rome         ...         ...       84 

Horn-  pin,  carved,  possibly  Anglo-Saxon 38 

Chimney-piece,    marbie,    Adam        ...         ...         ...     330 

Guillotine,    bone    model,    1800  335 

Victory,  carved  amber,  Roman.    \.i>.   2nd   centurj       m 
Busts,  Monuments,  etc. 
Marble,   etc. 

Byron     monument    (The    Heroon,     Missolonghi)      380 
Byron    monument,    by     A.     Mercie     (Zappeion 

Gardens,    Athens)  ...  ...  ...  ...     380 


Sculpture,  Carving  and  Metalwork     continued. 

Busts,    Monuments,    etc. — continued. 

Julius     Caesar,     bust,      iSth     century,     formerly 

considered    Antique     (British     Museum)         ...        73 

Nelson,     Terra-cotta    bust    of        399 

Nero,     bust,     17th     or    r8th     century,     formerly 

considered    Antique     (British     Museum)         ...        74 

"  Buck,"    by   Thomas  Woollier   ...         272 

Servant    carrying    wine,    marble    relief,    485-465 

B.C.    (Detroit    Institute    of    Arts)  66 

"Weepers"      (two),      marble,      from      a     tomb, 

French,    1425  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      141 

Metal. 

Byron,  brass   relief,    after    G.    Sanders'   portrait     383 
Byron,    cast     of    bronze    medallion,    by     David 

d' Angers      ...         ...         ...         ..  381 

"  Jockey,"     bronze,     Greek,     mid-sth     century 

B.C.  197 

Silhouettes 

Adolphus  Frederick,  1st  Duke  of  Cambridge,  grand- 
father  of    H.M.    Queen    Mary,    on    glass,    by 

Hamlet,  of   Bath 287 

Brudenell,    George,    Duke   of    Montagu,    by    Miers, 

on   plaster   mounted  as  a   ring ...     363 

Charlotte,     Princess     Royal,     daughter     of      King 

George  III.,  by   Rosenberg       223 

Cockburn  family — Henry  Thomas,  Ford  Cockburn 
(1779-1854),  Laurence  Cockburn  and  Master 
Henry  Cockburn,  by  Kdouarl  (National  Gal- 
lery   of    Edinburgh)  171 

Cuttings  by   Princess  Elizabeth  ...         208 

Delaney,    Mrs.,    on   card  ...         ...     292 

Mi      Vbercrombie,  M.D.,   by    Edouart  171 

Dr.    Adolphus  Ross,   M.D.,  by   Edouart        171 

Duchess   of    Kent,    mother    of    Queen   Victoria,    cut 

by   Pearce  ...         ...         ...         ...     294 

Duke  of  York  (Bishop  ol   Osnaburg,   second  son  of 

King    George    III.),   on   glass ...      220 

Ebenezer  Clarkson,  M.D.,  by  Edouart  171 

Edward,    Duke   of   Kent  and    Strathearn,    father  ol 

Queen  Victoria,  on   glass  ...         ...         ...     29] 

Fawcett,    Sir   William,   K.B.,   Anonymous 363 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of   King  George 

111.,    on    paper,     Anonymous    ...  ...  ...     363 

I  1     li  rick,  Prince  of   Wales   (known  as),  on  glass...     217 
George     (IV.),    Prince    of    Wales,    with     his    uncle, 
Duke    of    Mecklenburg  Strelitz,    on    glass,    by 

Rosenberg  ...         ...         ...     290 

Genlis,    Madame  cle,   oil    card,  by   Charles    ...  ...      2g3 

Hastings,    Lady   Flora,   cut  by    Pearce         ...         ..,     294 

Jane,    elder    daughter    of     Thomas     and     Catherine 

Cripps  -'', 

King   George   III.,   by    Mason,  on   card        ...         ...     221 

King  George  III.,   by   Miers   and   Field,  on   plaster 

(original    ormolu    frame)  ...  ...  ...     219 

King    George    III.,    on    glass,    by    Rosenberg,    181 1 

(full-length)  364 

King    George    III.,   on    glass,    by    Rosenberg         220,  364 
King    George    III.     and    Queen    Charlotte,    double 

portrait  on  convex  glass,  by  Charles  ...         ...     227 

King   George   III.,    Queen   Charlotte    and   their   six 

daughters,    on    glass,   by    Rought,    of    Oxford     2S9 
King    William    IV.,    on    paper,    bronzed,    probably 

by   Watkins  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     292 

Lady  Clerk  of  Pennycuik,  by  Edouart,  1831  ...  170 
Mary,  Lady  Clerk  of  Pennycuik,  by  Edouart,  1830  [70 
Miss    Isabella   Clerk,    by   Edouart,    1831        ...  ...      170 
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Silhouettes — continued. 

Mrs.    William     Keith,     by    Edouart,     1S30    (Victoria 

and    Albert   Museum)        ...  ...  ...  ...      1711 

Prince  Regent  (King  George  IV.),  cut,  pricked  and 

embossed     ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...     224 

Princess   Augusta,    daughter   of    King   George    III., 

t  by    Rosenberg         ...         ...         ...  ...         ...     223 

Princess   Elizabeth,    daughter  of  King  George  III., 

by    Rosenberg        ...  ...  ...  ...         ...     223 

Princess    Sophia,    daughter   of    King    George    III., 

by    Rosenberg        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     223 

Queen    Charlotte,    on    convex    glass,    by    II.    Gibbs   ...      291 
Queen    Charlotte  with   a  pet   dog,    on    glass,   carved 

frame,  by   Walter   Jorden  ...  ...  ...     222 

Sir    Walter   Scott,    cut   by   Edouart,    183 1    (National 

I'ortrait    Gallery)  ...         ...         ...  ...     169 

Taglioni,    Queen    Victoria's    horse,   by   Pearce        ...     207 
Unknown,   possibly   a  brother  of  King  George   III., 

on    ivory    mounted    as   a  ring   ...         ...  ...     363 

Weyn.outh  group  :    George   (IV.),  Prince   of  Wales, 

the      Duke     of      Mecklenburg-Strehtz,     other 

Royalties      and      attendants,     on      glass,      by 

Rosenberg  ...  ...  ...     288 

William    Frederick,    2nd    Duke    of    Gloucester    and 

Edinburgh,  cut,  painted  and  bronzed...  ...     228 

Silver. 

Beaker,   hall-pint,   by  Hester   Bateman,    1  7S7  ...      391 

Caudle    Cup,    by    John     Coney    '1655-1722)     ...  ...      211 

Chalice,     Norwich,     1567  ...         ...         ...         ...     327 

Chalice  (the  Esterhazy),  silver  and  enamel,  set  with 

pearls,    Transylvanian,    late    1  =, 1 1 1    century    ...     24c) 
Cup,  two-handled,  inscribed  to  Francis  Cripps,  1784       78 
Furniture  mounts,  silver,  makers'  marks  D.H.S.  (2), 
S.H.S.  in  rectangle   (South  African   Museum, 
('ape    Town)  ...  ...  ...         ...         ...       36 

Handle     mounts,     silver,     from     old     South     African 

furniture  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...34,36 

Keyhole    mounts,     silver,    from    old     South    African 

furniture      33,34,36 

Oar  of  the   City   of  Chester,  with   Heraldic  achieve- 
ment   of    the    City    and    Arms    of    Whitmore 
impaling   Vernon   ...  ...         ...  ...  ...     38g 

Paten,    London,    1661      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     327 

Standing    cup,    by    Thomas    <  leghorn,    Edinburgh, 

1630  327 

Standing  cup,    London,    1505,    engraved    with    arms     249 
Standing    cup   of    the   Tailors'   Guild    of   Bergen,   by 

Herman    Wichman,    Bergen,    1643        398 

Tankard    by   James    Plummer,    York,    164Q   ...  ...     248 

Tankard,     parcel-gilt,     German,     second     half     16th 

1  entury        ...         ...         ...         ..  ...        ...       57 

razza,    hunting  scene,   Zurich,    1600   ...  ...  ...     248 

Teapot,   silver-gilt,   i\ory  handle,  by  Thomas  Whip- 
ham    and    Charles    Wright,    London,    1760    ...     330 
Tea    service,    by    II.    C    .Murphy        ...  ...  ...      124 

Whiskey  still,    miniature,   London,    [685        ...         ...     327 

Stamps. 

Barbados.     6d.,     1858,     designed     by     Henry    Cor- 
bould,    engraved    by    W.    Humphreys    (?)    ... 
Canada  Province.      I2d.   black,   1851   ... 
Gambia.     4<1. 
Great    Britain. 

3d.,    "  white    dots,"    1S62 
rod.,    "  Emblems  "    watermark 

£1    I.R.    official   crown   W/M 

I.R.    official,    May,    1902,    10s.  

Grenada,      id.,      1861,     engraved     by      Humphreys 
after    Chalon 


267 
347 
347 

417 
417 
417 
347 

276 
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Stamps — continued. 

St.    John's,    Newfoundland,      is.,    1857  347 

SI.    Lucia,      i860,    engraved    by    Charles   H.    Jeens, 

after    E.    H.    Corbould 276 

St.  Vincent.     5s.,   1880,  engraved  by  Wm.  Ridgway     276 
Turks  Islands.     6d.,  1867,  engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens, 

after    E.    II.    Corbould ...     276 

Textiles. 

Flag,    Athy     Independents',    iSth   century    ...  172,173 

"  French   Entertainment,"  by  Frances  Wood,    1737, 

needlework    picture  ...         ...         ...         ...     241 

Needlework  binding  of  the  Archbishop  Laud  prayer 

book  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     241 

Room  with   Gobelins   tapestries   and    furniture  cover- 
ings ...  ...  ...     422 

Soho    tapestry,    1720        ...  ...         ...         ...  ...     324 

Wodehouse    achievement     of     arms     on     late     :6th- 

century    baldechin  ...         ...         ...         ...     240 

Timepieces. 

Clock,    mahoganj    long-case,    English,    c.    1760       ...       59 
Clocks,   Japanese     miniature,    hanging  ...         ...      177 

Vinaigrettes. 

Bilslon   enamel    vinaigrette,   white    and   puce,    silver- 
mounted,     egg-shaped      ...         ...         313 

Cornelian    vinaigrette,    engraved    and   gold-mounted     313 
Gilt    metal    vinaigrette,    agate    top    and    bottom    ...     314 
Gold  box,   decorated  with  enamel,  containing   vinai- 
grette   compartment   and   a   watch        ...  ...     30S 

Gold    vinaigrette    locket,    set   panels   of    lapis  lazuli, 
decorated    raised    spray   of   apple    blossom    in 

enamel  313,  314 

Cold    vinaigrettes,   enamelled   in    colours        ...  313,314 

Cold    vinaigrette,    shaped    as    basket   of    flowers,   set 
turquoise     and     amethysts,     bottom     a     single 

amethyst       ...  ...         ...         ...     311 

Pinchbeck    vinaigrette,    formed    as    a    mandolin    ...     308 
Silver  vinaigrette,  by  Cocks  and  Bettridge  ...  ...     312 

Silver     vinaigrette,    by    Samuel     Pemberton,     purse- 
shaped  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  312,  31 1 

Silver    vinaigrette,    by    John    Shaw      ...         ...  ...     312 

Silver  vinaigrette,  by  Joseph  Taylor  ...  ...  311,312 

Silver   vinaigrette,   by    Joseph   Taylor,    purse-shaped 

312,  311 
Silver       vinaigrette,       by       J.      Wilmore,       inscribed 

"  Souvenir "  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...     311 

Silver    vinaigrettes,    by    J.    Wilmore,    purse  shaped 

312,  311 
Silver     vinaigrette,     by    Thomas    Spicer,     embossed 

view  of  Windsor  Castle  ...         ...     311 

Silver    vinaigrettes,    formed    as   books,   by    Gervase 

Wheeler        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  309,310 

Silver  vinaigrette,  formed   us  a   shell  ...  ...  309,310 

Silver   vinaigrette,  lid   striped   agate  ...         ...  ...     314 

Silver    vinaigrette,    watch-shaped,    by    J.    Wilmore 

309, 3Jo 
Silver-gilt  vinaigrette,  by   Nathaniel  Mills,  inscribed 

"Forget-me-not"  3ir 

Silver-gilt    vinaigrette,    by     Joseph    Taylor,     golden 
brown    agate   lid,    bottom    panel  milk-coloured 

agate  314 

Silver-gilt   vinaigrette,  by  Wardell  and  Kempson   ...     311 
Topaz  and  gold  vinaigrette,  step-cut  ...  ...  ...     313 

Cttoxeter      paste,      pale      blue      opalescent,      silver- 
mounted        ...  ...  ...  ...     313 

Wallpaper. 

Wallpaper,   Chinese,    j St li   century,  at  Coutts'  Bank 

17,  iS 
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Arms    \m  >    ^.rmoi  r. 
8th    and     loth    century    B.C.     Helmet,    bronze,    gold 
mounted,   sheath,   thiec  parts  of   a  lame   and 
a     shield     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     2o6 

Nelson    relics.     Sword   ami   <1irk         ...         ...         ...     [38 

Hooks  and   MSS. 
Ackermann,  R. 

■    History    ol    the    University    of    Cambridge,"    2 

vols.  340,41:1 

"History    of    the    Universitj     of    Oxford,"    2    \<>1s. 

i4'>,  4IQ 
"MiciOCOSm    of     London,"    3     vols.,     1808-10         ...       ;  |o 

Album    containing    photographs    of     the     Carlyles, 

Ruskin,    Dickens,    and    other    famous   friends     207 

Aiken,    II.     "  National    Sports   oi    Greal     Britain," 

1821  278 

"   Vntiphonei  ol   the  Cistercian  Abbey  ol    Beauprd," 

121  JO  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  |    ;  | 

Apperley,    Charles    fames.     A.L.s    and    manuscript 

oi    Road    Work      135 

Austen,  Jane.     '■  Mansfield   Park,"  3  vols.  ...         ...  34") 

Balbus,     Johannes.     "  Cal  holii  on,"     1  i<>.  1     ...         ...  (35 

Barrie,   Sir    James.     "Peter    Pan,"    igo6 us 

Bembo,    Cardinal    Pietro.     A.L.s,    1515  iQ   ...        ...  278 

Bergomcnsis,    .1.    P.     "  De    Plurimis    Claris    v  1  ! 

1  isque   \l  ulii  1  ibus,"  1  74  li  aves,   [497  .  .         ...  62 

Bert,    Edmund.     "Hawks   and    Hawking,"   t6ig    ..  277 
Bibles. 

I  iim  e's    press    edil  ion,    1903  ...         ...         135, 349 

I'  iw  ke    I    mill,.    1761,   2   vols.         ...        ...         ...  1  ; 

Latin,     1  {Mi  <  en(  no  ,    4     \  ols.           ...         ...         ...  1  •■,  1 

Boswell,   James. 
"Elegy    on     the    death     ol     an     amiable     young 

lady,"    1761    ...         ...         ...         ..  1 

"  Life  of  Johnso                  >.,  1791  ...         ...         ...  277 

Manusi  ripl  note  I k  ...         277 

Boys,    I  .    S.      "  Views  ol    London  as   it    is  "    ...  ...        ;  | 

Bracton,     Henrj     di  Di     Legibus    el    1  )onsuetu- 

dinibus    An  i  leaves,    1  (I  h    1  1  u'un  ...      [35 

Union,   \  .     "  Wits  Private  Wealth,"  i6n 135 

"  Breviarj     ol    Catherine    de    Valois,"    6m    lei 

Parisian,    [4th   century   ...         ...         ...         ...      1  ;  = 

British    \|  useum.     '    I    ttali  igur   ol    printed    1 1 

81    vols.,    ]  ...  ...  ...  ...       i 

Ho. aic,   Charlo 

A.L.  to  Ellen  Nuss      .   1  278 

\.  I ..    to    Hem      1    ilbum       

Browning,     Robert.     "  La    Saisiaz  :    Two    poets    of 

Croisic,"     1 v    >      

Bnilon.     ■■  1 1  istoi :  i  li       Oiseaux,"    10 

Vols.         I  -70-86  ...  411) 

Bunyan.     "  Pilgrim's    Progress,"    1710        ...         ...      jig 

Burney,   I     any.     "Evelina,"  3  vols.,   1778... 

Burns,   Robert. 
"  The  Lass  0     '  myle,"  MS.  ...        ...         ...     277 

A.L.   to    I  homas  ( )rr,   i  782  ...         ...         ...         ...      , 

Burton,    Sir     R.     F.     "Arabian    Nights    entertain- 

-."    (6  voL.,   1885-88  64 

Burton,    R    bi  Anatomy   of   Melancholy,"    162J 

1  (S,  2-7,  278 

1    irlyle,   Mrs.     A.L.s  to  1 '  irlj  le  (tl    207 

Carlyle,   Thorn 
A.L.  to  Jai  1833  ...        207 
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207 
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Books    \\n    MSS. — continued. 
<  'allele,    Thomas — <  ontinued. 

■■  Frederick  the  Great,"  6  vols.,  1858-65  ...         ...     207 

French    Revolution"  ...         ...         ...         ...     207 

"  Life    and    Letters    of    Oliver    Cromwell,"    MS. 

notes 
"  Sa  rtor    Resartus,"    1836 
Visil    io  Germany,   MS.   account   of 
1  'a  11  oil,    Lewis. 

1  Alice    in     Wonderland  "     ... 
A.L.s     to     Mrs.     Alice     Pleasance      Hargreaves, 

1885-86    (two)  

Photographs,  1  iken   bj 
Catlin,    ('■.        "  North-American    Indian    portfolio," 

[884  

1         conus,    Sebastian.     "  Lectionary,"    150    leaves, 

lolli     1  ,  ail  111  \ 

Caxton.     "Chronicles   ol    England,"    [480  ... 

Chartier,    Alain.     Works    of,    i.-vo 

Chaucer.      Kelmscott     Edition,     1896  1^,278,349 

rid  :•  .     A.L.    to    Li  ingman    and    Ri  es   ...         ...     135 

'    Columella    Varro   and    1  ato   de    re    Rustica,"     (40 

leaves,    1  , 1  h    1 1  nl  ur;         ...         ...         ...         ...     134 

(  'imiii  a  : .  II    pm  1  otomachia,"    1 546       ...        ...     350 

"  ( 'otned  ies    ind     I  1  arc  lies,"    1647,    I'.i  aumont    and 

Fletcher    edition    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     278 

1  1  ipi    a  ii  a-.  \  ti  ol   ..  I  »i    Ri  ■■.  olul  ii  inibus  <  >rbium 

1  loelesl  ium,"    1543  ...         ...         ...         ...     277 

Crime      Collection    oJ    vols,    on,   etc.    (750    vols.)    ...     135 
Culloden    Papers,    Collection    ol    t,goo    letteis   and 

pap  rs,    17th  (8th   1  entury  

Datiani     I  piztol  1      i  ulgi  nl  ius     I  '■      \  eritate    Bra- 
I     tinal  ionis,"    1  talian    8th  gth    1  enturj ,     1  53 
lea   1 
dc    I  1     -.io,    J .    P.        '■  Los    Maximes    de     Sfostn 

Salut,"    1 7th  century    MS. 
I  lickens. 

A.L.   to  John    l'orsl.  1    ...  ...  

A.L.s  to    Maclis  ,    1842 
A.L.   to   Si  rge  inl    I  alfourd    ... 
A.L.  io    1  homas   Hood,  1850... 
A.L.s  to   Thomas   Tegg    (two) 

■•  Battle    ol    Life,"     [846        

Circulai 

"  Pickwicl      Papers,"      1  s  16-37  ...         

Sketches    le     Bo/."    thirteen    parts,    183730     340    1 

Doyle,    Arthur   C n.     "  Advenlure  ol    thi    golden 

pini  1   in/  "  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     1  }5 

D    '    r.     Volume    -  on  aining    plati  s  ol    the    life  ol    the 

Virgin,  also  wood  engravings  ...         ...         ...       62 

Eliot,  Geoi 

"  Adam    Bed  ,     ols.,    1859         207 

Prose    works,   2    t'ols.,    1869 •••         ...     207 

Eliot,  John,  and  Mayhew,  T.     Tracts,  collection  ol 

"■    ;        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...      550 

Fitzgerald,    Edward. 
A.L.s    to    Bi  ma  rd    Barton    (seveni  ■  0  le)    ...         ...      550 

\  I .      to  1     rlyle  207 

1  tiki  .      '  North-Wesl    I  ox,   oi    I  oj    fro  n    the 

North-West    passage,"    16.,.;     350 

Franklin,    Benjamin.     A.L.    to    Dr.    Pringle,    1762      550 
French.     ''The  Statutes,"  390  le'a  1    th   centut        [31 

freer,   John.      "Outbreak    on    the    Boui  ccounl 

3.sO 


'35 

134 

350 

278 
278 
278 
278 
135 
J50 
i35 
'35 


Of,"  MS.,  1; 
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limiKs  and  MSS. — continued. 
Gascoigne,    George.     "The    Drooninie    of    Doomes 

Day,"     1576         

Gemini,    T.     "  Delineato,"     1598 

Glanville,    B.     "  De    proprietatibus    Rerum,"    1491 

Goethe. 

"Faust    eine    Tragaedie  " 

New  Year  cards  to  Carlyle,    1828   ... 

Works   of,   55   vols.,   1827        ...         ...  

Goldsmith.     "Haunch    of   Venison,"    1776   ... 
Gray. 

"Odes"    (11    leaves),    1757 

"  Ode    on    a    distant    prospect   of    Eton    College," 

1747  

Grolier.     "  Prontuario    de    la    Medaglie,"    155.!    ■•• 
Handel. 

"  Flavio"    MS.  

"  Glad    Tidings   of   Great  Joy,"  etc.,    MS. 
"  Jephtha,"  aria  in  the  second  act,  MS.  ... 
llariot,   Thomas.     "  A    Briefe   and    True  Report   of 

the  new  found  land  of  Virginia,"   1590  ... 
Hawker,     P.      '"  Sportsmen's     Pocket     Companion," 

1801  

Hawthorne,    N. 

"  Scarlet    Letter,"     1850 
"Scarlet    Letter,"     i860 
Herodian.     "  Historia,"     107    leaves,     1484-92 
Herrick.      "  Hcsperidcs,"    1  ( >4 S 
"  Historie    Ancienne,"    French,    1    vols.,    late    14th 

century 
Horae. 
"  Book   of   Hours,"   1440,   364   leaves 
Fouquet,    Jean.     "Book    of    Hours,"    187    leaves 
French. 

"Book  of  Hours,"   128  leaves,    14th   century   ... 
"  Book  of  Hours,"   189  leaves,   15th  century  ... 
Sibthorp.        "  Book      of      Hours,"       197      leaves, 
French,     15th     century     ... 

Tory,     Geoffrey.     "  Book    of    Hours  "      

llousman,  A.   E.     "  Shropshire   Lad,"    1896 

Hunt,  J.    II.    Leigh.      "  Christianism,  or   belief   and 

unbelief   reconciled,"    1832 
Johnson,    Dr. 
"  Festina    L.ente  " 

"  Upon   the  Feast  of  St.   Simon  and  St.   Jude   ... 
Justinian  :    Codex    Books,   i-ix.,  240  leaves   ... 
Keats. 

A.L.    to   Jane    Reynolds 
A.L.    to   Joseph   Severn,   1818 
"  Endymion,"     1818    ... 
"  Lamia,"  and  other  poems,   1820  ... 
Poems,  MS.  of  lasl   Stanza  "  Ode  on  Melancholy  " 
inserted 

Poems,     1817      ...         ...         ...         ...  

Kelmscott   Press. 
Kipling,   Rudyard. 
Lamb,  Charles. 

A.L.  to  William   Blackwood,   1830 

"  Essays  of    Elia,"   2    vols.,    1823-33 
Verse,  16  lines  ... 
Lamb,   Charles   and    Mary.        "  Tales  from    Shake- 
speare,"   1807        ...         ...         

"  Liber    de    Naturis    Rerum,"    107    leaves,    French, 
15th    century 


Collection    of    47    books,    1891-98 
Works,  26  vols  ... 


419 

IJ5 
278 

63 

207 
207 
135 

278 

135 

35" 

27S 
419 
4  ") 

62 
419 

278 
3.SO 
134 
135 

134 

134 
134 

134 
35° 

134 
135 
135 

207 

277 
277 
i34 

278 
278 
135 
135 

35° 
135 
349 
136 

278 

27S 
135 

350 

134 


Books  and  MSS. — continued.  pace 
Lindsay,     Sir    David.      "  Tragical    death    of    David 
Beaton,    Bishoppe    of    St.    Andrewes    in    Scot 

land"           35° 

Livingstone,    David.     A.L.   to  W.   Oswell,    1848   ...  277 
Locke,    John.         "  Human    understanding,"    essay, 

1690               ••■          ...  136 

Lyly,   John.     "Anatomy    of    Wit,"    1582     350 

Maps,    18th-century    collection    of,    MS 349 

Martyr,    Peter.        "History    of    Travayle    in    the 

West  and   East   Indies,"    1577 278 

Masefield,    John.      "  Salt-Water    Ballads,"     1902    ...  349 
Mather,     Increase.        "  History     of    the    War    with 

Indians    in     New    England,"    1676     ...         ...  350 

Melville,  Herman.     "The  Whale,"  3  vols.,  1851  ...  278 

Meres,     F.     "  Palladis    Tamia,"    1598          135 

Missal,    97    leaves,     Italian,     1539        ...  134 

Moliere. 

"  Les   Femmcs   Scavantes,"    1673    ...          ...          ...  135 

Works    of,   6   vols.,    1734        ...         ...          ...          ...  62 

Montesquieu,  C.   S.     "  Le  Temple  de  Cnide,"  1794  350 

Mostyn    Gospels,   76   leaves,    early    r2th    century  134 
Newton,  Isaac.     "  Philosophiae  Naluralis  Principia 

Mathematica,"    1687        419 

Pepys.     "  Diary,"    1825,    7    vols.        ...         ...         ...  135 

Phillips,      Thomas.        "  Survey     of      the      Channel 

Islands,"   1680       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  349 

Pope.     "  News  from   Court  Ballad,"   1719  ...          ...  350 

Prayer  Book,   Edward  VI.,   1549       ...         349 

Psalter,   Latin,  50  leaves,  German,    13th  century   ...  13} 
Quebec.     Presentation   address   to  the   Earl  of  Dur- 
ham,   1838  ...         ...          ...         ...         ...         ...  64 

Quincey,    T.     de.         "  Confessions     of    an     English 

opium   eater,"    1822          ...         ...         ...         ...  277 

Ralfe,   J.     "  Naval   Chronology    of   Great    Britain," 

3    vols 350 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua.     "  Painter's  journey  through 

Flanders,"    etc.,    1819    ...         ...         ...         ...  350 

"  St.   Augustine  De  Civitate  Dei,   Books  XI-XIL," 

3  vols.,   French,   14th  century ...  134 

St.  Evremond.     Works  of,  7  vols.,   1740       ...         ...  278 

Saxton,  Christopher.      Maps  of  England  and  Wales, 

1573-79           349 

Si  later,    P.    L.        "  The    Ibis  "    quarterly    journal, 

1859-81          419 

Scott,    Sir   Walter. 

A.L.s  (190),  1805-32,  to  James  Skene       ...         ...  277 

A.L.  to  Lady  Boswell,  1822 277 

"  Castle   Dangerous,"   MS.    ...         ...          ...          ...  350 

Shakespeare. 

First  folio,    1623,    poor    copy            ...         ...         ...  350 

Fourth     folio,     1685     ...         ...          ...         ...         ...  350 

"  Merchant  of    Venice,"    1600    (1619)       ...         ...  27S 

Second    folio,    1632      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  62 

Smart,     Christopher.      "Song    to    David,"     1763    ...  278 

"Spectator,"   1711-12,  2  vols.   ...         ...         ...         ...  136 

Spenser,  E.     "  Faerie  Queen,"  second  part,  1590-96  350 

Stainer,   Sir  John.     Song  books,   collection  of       ...  135 
Sterne,   L. 

"Sentimental    Journey,"    2    vols.,    1768    ...         277,419 

"Tristram   Shandy,"   9  vols.,    1760-67       ...         ...  419 

Stevenson,    R.    L. 

"  Beach   of   Falesa,"    1892    ...         ...         ...         ...  410 

"Lesson  on  the  Sea,"  MS.  ...         ...         278 

Surtees,  R.  S. 

"  Handley     Cross,"     1854       ...         ...         ...         ...  350 
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Books    and    MSS. — continued. 

Surtees,  R.    S. — continued. 
"  Hawbuck  Grange,"    1847    ...         ...         ...         ...     136 

"History    and    Antiquities    of    the    County    Pala- 
tine  of  Durham,"    4    vols.,    1816-40    ...         ...       64 

Tennyson. 

"  Ballads  and    Poems,"    1880  ...         ...         ...     207 

"  Le  Morte  d'  Arthur,"  Ashendene  Press  edition, 

1913  135 

"  Poems,"    1833  13s 

Thackeray. 

A.L.    to    Carlyle  207 

A.L.s  to  John  Forster,  1847  ...         ...  ..  ...     278 

A.L.  to  Miss   Campbell,   1861  ...     350 

Toronto.         Presentation    address     to    the    F.arl    of 

Durham,     1838      ..  ...       64 

Towers,  Mrs.  Jane.     Album  of  autographs  ...         ...     278 

Voltaire. 
A.L.  to    Martin  Ffolkes,   1743         ...         ...         ...     278 

"  La    Henriade,"     1728  278 

"  La   Pucelle   d'Orleans,"    2   vols.,    1780  ...         ...     278 

Wagner,   Richard.     "Siegfried  Idyll,"   MS.  ...     278 

Wesley,  John. 

A.L.s    to   Joseph    Benson,    [767-90   ...  ...  ...      277 

A.L.s    (six)    to   Thomas    Rankin,    1775        277 

Wordsworth   and   Coleridge,  S.  T. 

A.L.  to  Longman   and   Rees,   1801  ...         135 

"Lyrical  ballads  and  other  poems,"  1798  ...     13s 

Bkonzk. 

Angelo,   Michael   (School  of).     Sibylla,  seated  on 

rock  ...         ...       61 

Benin.     Ma^k,    bronze,    long    tapering     head-dress, 

decorated    in   relief    with    crocodiles   ...         ...     210 

Epstein,  Jacob.    Mrs.  Godfrey  Phillips,  bust,  bronze      64 

Giovanni   da    Bologna.     Ceres,    statuette,  bronze   ...       61 

Giovanni  da    Bologna   (School  of). 

Man,    nude,     muscular,     foot    resting    on    dolphin, 

bronze  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...       61 

Neptune,     bronze  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       61 

Italian. 

Hercules  and  tie    Cretan   bull,  bronze  group,    16th 

century        ...      63 

Venus,    and    sleeping    Cupid    and    Dolphin    at    her 

feet,   bronze    group,    16th   cenlury        63 

Louis  XV.  .is  Roman  Kmperor,  statuette,  bronze  ...  270 
Padu.m.     Satyr  and   sea    horsi  .  bronze  group,   16th 

century  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        61 

Unclassified.      Boreas    carrying    off    Orithyia,    and 

Pluto  and  Pins,  rpine,  groups  in  bronze  ...  27c) 
Vinci,   Leonardo  da   (Workshop  of).     Horse,  bronze 

figure  I38 

I    AMIKI   \liK A,    ETC. 

Candelabra,  two  candle  branches  in  form  of  flam- 
beaux, held  by  bronze  figures  of  Putti,  on 
circular  white  marble  bases,  Louis  XVI. 
(P-iir)  (48 

Candelabra,  cut  glass,  five  candle  branches,  with 
insignia  of  Order  of  the  Garter  and  St. 
Andrew,    18th   century    (pair) 348 

Chandelier,    cut    glass,    ten    candle    branches,    hung 

festoons    of    geometrically   cut-glass    drops    ...     348 

Chandelier,     cut     glass,     twelve    swan-neck     candle 

branches,    vase-shape     central    stem     348 

'•"His   XVI.     Candelabra,   bronze       279 


Engravings  and  Etchings. 

Aiken,     H.      The      Beaufort      Hunt,     after     W.     P. 

Hodges    (set    of    eight) ...         208,349 

Bone,   Muirhead. 

Charing    Cross    and    buildings          ...         ...         ...  418 

Demolition    of    St.    James's    Hall    ...         ...          ...  64 

Great    Gantry     ...         ...         ...         ...         ..           ...  418 

Manhattan,     excavation            ...          ...          ...          ...  208 

Shot    Tower        ...         ...          ...         ...  418 

Somerset     House          64 

Trevi    Fountain,   Rome           ...         ...         ...         ...  64 

Bonnet,  L.   M.     Tete  de  Flore,   after  F.    Boucher...  208 

Bartolozzi.     Simplicity,    after    Reynolds        ...         ...  279 

Iiartolozzi,    F.,   and   S.    Aiken.     Return    from    shoot- 
ing,  alter  F.   Wheatley   ...          ...          ...          ...  208 

Cameron,    Sir    D.    V. 

Old    St.    Etienne ;    and   Evening  on   the    I' indhorn  41S 

The    Muse           ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  64 

Venice   from    the    Lido            ...         ...         ...         ...  64 

China,    Mythology,   entomology   and    flora  of,  draw- 
ings mounted   in    albums    (collection   of)        ...  349 

Cousins.     Master   Lambton    (The    Red    Boy),    after 

Lawrence                 ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  279 

Debucourt,  P.   L. 

La   Promenade  Publique,  after  P.    I..    Debucourt  ^oS 

La  Rose  mal  Defendue,  after  Debucourt  ...         ...  279 

Demarteau,   L'aine.     Jeune  femme   embrassant   tine 

colombe,  after   Boucher ...          ...  279 

I  hirer. 

Adam    and    Eve            ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  208 

Vdam  and  Eve,  bull's  head  water  mark  ...        ...  20S 

Crucifixion           ...          ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  208 

Hercules               ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  208 

St.    Eustace        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  208 

St.   Jerome    in    his    study        ...          ...          ...          ...  208 

The    cook    and    his    wife        ...         208 

The    little    horse             ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  208 

The    Nativity    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  208 

The    Nativity,   bull's   head    water    mark    ...          ...  208 

The    three    Genii          ...         208 

Virgin   seated    by    a    wall        ...         ...         ...         ...  208 

Virgin    seated    on    bank          ...         ...         ...         ...  208 

Virgin    and    Child    in   swaddling   clothes   ...         ...  208 

Goya,    F.     Bull    Fighting   (set  of  four)          208 

Havell,  R.,  and  Son.     Views  of  Dublin,  after   F.  S. 

Roberts   (set   of   five)        ...         ...         ...         ...  208 

Janinet.     L'Aveu       difficile       and       L'indiscretion, 

after    Lavreinte    (pair)    ...          ...          ...          ...  279 

Leney,  W.  L.  Views  of  Montreal  (folio)  (thirteen)  349 
Lucas,   David.     The  Lock  and  The  Cornfield,  after 

J.     Constable     (pair)         ...         ...         ...         ...  208 

McBey,  James. 

Gamrie ;  and   Desert  of  Sinai           ...          ...         ...  418 

Passing    Gondola          ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  64 

The    Pool            ■ 418 

Nutter,   W.     The   cake   in   danger,   after   J.   Russell  271, 

Pelham,    P.     Cotton    Mather,    after    P.    Pelham    ...  208 

Regnault. 

Le    Bain,    after   Baudouin      ...         ...         ...         ...  279 

Le    Lever,    after    Regnault    ...         ...         ...         ...  279 

Rembrandt. 

Agony  in  the  garden   ...         ...          ...          ...         ...  208 

Christ    carried   to   the   tomb  ...          ...          ...          ...  208 
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Engravings    vnd  Etchings—  continued. 
Rembrandt — continued. 

Clement   de  Jonghe     ...         ...         ...         ..  ...     208 

Landscape    with    Hock    of    sheep        ...  ...  ...      208 

Rosenberg,     |.     Views    of     Berlin    (set    of    twenty), 

1777-85  208 

Scott,    E.     The   Age   of  bliss,    after   j.    Russell        ...      279 

Smith,    J.    R.     A    maid,    A    wife,    A    widow,    What 

you  will    (set  of    four),  after   J.    R.    Smith    ...     208 

Turner,   C.     Lord   Newton,  after  Raeburn   ...         ...       64 

Ward,    W.      Visit    to   the    Child   at    Nurse,   Visit   to 

the    Boarding    School,    after    Morland    (pair)     349 

Whistler.      Little   nude    model    reading  ...  ...        64 

I'lKMTlKK    AND    WOODWORK. 

Adam. 

Arm-chairs,   mahogany,   square  tapering  legs  (ten)       62 
Bookcase,    mahogany    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     341a 

Sideboard,     mahogany,     fluted     frieze     carved     in 

centre    with    classical    urn    motif  ...  ...     348 

Anne,   Queen. 
Card-table,    claw-and-ball    feet  ...        ..  ...     i3g 

Chairs,    walnut,    elaw-and-ball    feet,     loose     covers 

of    needlework    (six)         ...         ...         ...         ...     138 

Chairs,    walnut    (three)  ...         ...         ...         ...     349 

Escritoire,     walnut,    bracket     feet,    fitted     interior 

veneered    with    tortoiseshell        ...         ...  ...      ^ 4S 

Love  seat,  back   and    arms  upholstered   gros-   and 

petit-point    needlework    ...         ...  ...  ...     138 

Secretaire,   cabinet,    walnut   ...         ...         ...  138,419 

Settee,  walnut,  scroll  anus  carved  vultures'  heads, 

claw-and-ball     feel  .  .         ...     13S 

Side-table,    walnut,   cabriole  legs,    club   feet       ...     210 

Table,  white  enamelled  parcel  gilt,  oblong,  square- 
tapering    legs         ...         ...  ...       64 

Wall    mirrors    (pair)      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     349 

Charles  II. 

Armchair,  walnut,  miniature  canework  seat, 
bai  k  and  cushion  covered  petit-point  needle- 
work ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        62 

Chairs  (suite  of  five)   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  279 

Chairs    (suite    of    seven)           ...          ...  279 

High    chair    (child's)    ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  279 

( 'hinese. 

Cabinet,    lacquer,    black    and    gilt    ...         279 

Cabinet,  lacquer,  decorated  figures,  buildings,  etc.  137 

Chinese    Chippendale.     Chairs,     mahogany    (set    of 

twelve)          ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  279 

1  Chippendale. 

Arm-chairs,    mahogany    itwo)            ...         ...         ...  340 

Arm-chairs,    mahogany,  arms  carved  at   ends   with 

husks,    claw-and-ball   feet    (pair)            ...          ...  no 

Arm-chair,     mahogany,     carved     with     cabochons, 

club     feet     ...  ...         ...         ...         ...  ...     348 

Aim  (hair,     mahogany,    miniature,    cabriole    legs, 

lion's  paw  feet,  seat  covered  needlework  ...  61 
Arm-chair,     mahogany,     miniature,     seat     covered 

■petit-feint    needlework     ...         ...         ...  ...       61 

Arm-chairs,     mahogany,     seats,     backs     and     arms 

covered  Old  Engli  h  needlework  (five)  ...  6r 
Win  chair    (open),    walnut,    pierced    lyre    >plat    ...      349 

Bookcase,     mahogany,     winged         ...     2ro 

Card  table,     serpentine,     claw-and-ball     feet,     top 

covered     needlework         ...  ...  ...  ...      138 

Chairs,    mahogany    (eight)      ...         ...         ...         ...      \  \- 


Furnitl'ke    and    Woodwork — continued. 
1  Chippendale — continued. 

Chairs,  mahogany,  carved  en  rocaiile  with  foliage 

and   shells,    paw    feet    (four)        348 

('hairs,   mahogany,    Chinese   design    (four)  ...     138 

('hairs,     mahogany,     scrolled    and     pierced     splats 

(three)  340 

Chairs,    mahogany,    scrolled    openwork    -plats   (set 

of     eight)      279 

Chairs  (six),  settee,  backs  pierced  Gothic  arches  210 
Chairs,     mahogany,     square     legs,    seats     covered 

aeedlework    (set    of    five,    one    arm) 419 

China    table,   mahogany,   serpentine    shaped    top...     348 
Pedestal    writing-table,    ends    serpentine   shape    ...      138 
Pedestal     writing-table,    nine    drawers,     two    cup- 
boards        137 

S(  reen,    on    tripod    carved    with    acanthus,   shaped 

panel    of   gros-   and   fetit-foint  needlework   ...     410 

Secretaire   bookcase,   winged...         ...         ...         •■•  210 

Secretaire     bookcase     ...         ...          •■•  279 

Settee,     mahogany,     scat     and     back     upholstered 

petit-point    needlework     ...         ...         ...         ...  61 

Settee,  mahogany,  "  two  chair  back,"  club  feet  13S 
Settees,    mahogany,   covered   crimson  silk   damask 

(pair),     1740             ...          ...          ...          ...          •••  139 

Side-table,    mahogany,    carved           ...          ...          ...  6i 

Side-tables,     mahogany,     frieze     carved     egg-and- 

tongue  ornament   (pair)    ...          ...          ...          ...  bi 

Side-table,    mahogany,    scroll   feet    ...          ...         ...  137 

Suite,     mahoganj     (I rms,     five    high-backed 

chairs)            ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  279 

Suite    (settee,    ten    chairs),   claw-and-ball    Eeet      ...      548 

Table  41O 

Table,  octagonal,   claw-and-ball  feel           ...         ...  279 

Tea-caddy,  mahogany,  claw  and  ball  feet  ...          ...  61 

\\  ill   mirrors,   gilt,    carved    acanthus  leaves    (pair)  348 

Writing  desks,  mahogany,  serpentine  shape  (pair)  139 

Writing  table,    knee  hole,    mahogany,    on    bracket 

feet                  138 

Dutch. 

Screen,    leather,    (hinese    landscape,   eight-fold   ...  64 

Screen,  leather,  painted  birds  anil  flowers,  six-fold  64 

English. 

Buffet,  oak,  two  tiers,  carved  bulbous  supports  ...  138 

Mirror,   lacquer    frame            ...         ...         ...         ■•■  419 

Mirror,    shaped    top,   Vauxhall    glass             ...           ...  137 

<  leorge  I. 

Arm-chair,    wing,    mahogany,    broad    seat   covered 

needlework  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      138 

Centre-table,    gilt-gesso,    cabriole    legs      ...         ...     419 

I  ar  "    arm-chair,    upholstered    back,     petit-point 
needlework,     claw  and  ball     fei  I  ...  ...      130 

Georgian. 

Arm-chair,  mahogany  (belonged  to  Nelson)  ...  138 
Desk,    mahogany,    brass   plate    engraved    Horatio 

Nelson,     R.N 138 

Elbow  chairs,   mahogany   (eight)        ...  ...  ...     349 

Pedestal    writing   desk,   double,   mahogany  ...       64 

Sideboard,    mahogany,    from     Nelson's    cabin    on 

the     Victory  ...         ...         138 

Hepplewhite.     Chairs,  mahogany,  tapering  legs  (set 

of    eight,    two    arms)        419 

Indian.         Arm-chair,     ivory,    French     design,     r8th 

I  -lit  tu  5  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       138 

Irish.     Card  table,  m  ihogany,  square  paw  feet,  1740     139 
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Furniture    and    Woodwork — continued. 

Italian.     Renaissance    cassone,    walnut    wood,    mar 

quetry    panels    inlaid    armorini,    paw    feet    ...     210 
James    II.     Chairs,    walnut   wood    (pair)        ...         ...     270 

Japanese.     Screen,   gold  lacquer,   painted  birds  anil 

flowers,    etc.,     six-fold     ...         ...         ...         ...       64 

K'ang  Hsi. 
Screen,  coromandel,  decorated  in  polychrome  with 

figures    and    landscapes,    twelve-leaf    ...         ...     210 

Screen,  lacquer,  incised  and  decorated  in  poly- 
chrome,   six-leaf     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     2ro 

Louis     XIV.     Suite     (settee,    fauteuils    (six),    stool), 
giltwood,  covered  needlework  petit-  and  gros- 

point,    also    cushions    (pair)         ...          ...          ...  63 

Louis  XV. 

Arm-chair,   covered    -petit- point  needlework           ...  279 

Arm-chair,   walnut,    covered    Gobelins  tapestry   ...  1  j8 

Bureau  a   cylindre,  by  Reisener,   1740       ...         ...  139 

Hunan,  kingwood,   marquetry,  by  A.   M.   Criard  63 

Hun- 111    table,     kingwood         ...          ...           ...           ...  130 

Commode,     serpentine,     black     lacquer,     painted 

Chinese   landscape,   stamped    J.   Demoulin  ...       63 

Settee,   fauteuils   (eight),  seats  and   backs  covered 

Aubusson    tapestry  ...        ...        ...         ...      63 

Louis  XVI. 

Bonheur  de   jour,  marquetry,  oval  shape  ...        ...     210 

Commode     a     surprise,     marquetry,     by     David 

Rontgen       1  }8 

Escritoire,   marquetry,   signed    R.V.L.G iw 

Writing-table,    kingwood    in    mahogany    borders, 

stamped    I '.    ( iarnier       ...        ...         ...         ...     210 

Sedan     chair  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     340 

Sheraton 

Bookcase,    mahogany    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      210 

Cabinet,      mahogany,     on     table     stand,      square 

tapering    legs,    inlaid    satinwood    borders    ...       62 
Dining  table,     mahogany,     in     five     sections,     I' 

shaped,   reeded    ends       ...         ...         ...         ...     34S 

Sideboard,    mahogany  ...         ...         ...         ...     349 

Sideboard,    mahogany,  square   tapi  red    legs       ...     210 
Suite  six     elbow  (hairs),     loose     covers, 

cream     painted        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      340 

Writing-table,    inlaid    satinwood,    painted    vases    ol 

flowers  ...         ...         ...         ...  ...         ...     34Q 

Tudor.     Table  desk,  covered  with  leather  brilliantly 

'I ated     11    '  <  ilours,    bearing    the    arms    of 

King  Hen rj     \  1  I  i  ...         ...         ...         ...     209 

Unci  issified. 

Oak  panels,  carved  gilt  groups,  figures,  animals, 
etc.,   repri  ■   the   Continents   of   Europe, 

Asia,  etc.    (four)    ...        ...        ...        ...        ...      64 

Screen,  ebonised   wood,  three-leaf,  framing  twelve 

old   Chinese    glass    pictures        340 

S 0  ei  lid  with  1  mmortal  -.  uti  nsils,  build- 
ings, etc.,  in  jades,  lapis  lazuli  and  other 
hard    stones,    six-leaf        ...         ...         ...         ...     210 

Victorian.      Chairs,    mahogany    (set    of    seven)  ...     207 

William  and  M  iry. 

Arm  1  hair,    miniature,   back    and    cushion    covered 

embroidery  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       61 

Bedstead,    covered     with    white    silk,    and    set    of 

embroidered     hangings    ...          ...          ...          ...  137 

Bureau,     marquetry    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  61 

Bureau,    marquetry,    baluster    gate    legs    ...          ...  61 

Cabinet,   inlaid    panels    of    seaweed    marquetry   ...  6r 

Chairs,    carved,    seats    covered    needlework    (ten)  61 


Furniture    and    Woodwork — continued. 
William  and   Mary — continued. 

Chairs,     walnut,     covered     embroidery,     club    feet 
(six)  

Chairs,    walnut-wood   (set   of   five)    ... 

Commode,    oyster    wood 

Mirror,     frame     inlaid    oval    panels    of    seaweed 
marquetry 

Mirror,     Vauxhall    plates 

Secretaire,   walnut  marquetry,   vase-shaped  legs... 

Settee,    covered    petit-point    needlework    ... 

Settee,    walnut,     back     and    scroll     arms    covered 
petit-point    needlework,    ciub    feet 

Settee,    walnut,    covered    petit-point    needlework, 
claw-and-ball    feet 

Sideboard,  oyster  wood  top  ... 

Side-table,  top  inlaid  seaweed  marquetry... 

Table,    top     inlaid    with    birds     and    monsters     in 
coloured    wood    and    ivory 

Wing  arm-chair,  baluster  legs,   carved  scrolls  and 
foliage 
18th    Century,   early.     Chairs,    padouk    wood,    vase- 
shaped   splats,  club   feet    (six)   ... 
1 8th    Century. 

Chest,  black  and  gold  lacquer,  serpentine,  decora- 
ted   Chinese    landscapes,    eight   drawers 

Settee,   mahogany,   chair   back,    claw-and-ball   feet 
10th     Century.         Cylinder     desk,    amboyna     wood, 
square   tapering   legs 


Metalwork. 

Amazon  Queen,  lead,  garden  figure  ... 
Keys,    steel,    French,    17th    century    ... 


137 
2  70 
270 

61 
419 

348 
133 

138 

138 

279 

61 

61 


348 


210 
349 


410 


C.  I  V  s  s . 

Franconian.     Humper   or  beaker,  glass,    enamelled 

in    colours    commemorative  of   the    Peace    of 

Westphalia,   1(140  •••         ••■  •■•         •••         •■•     410 

'  '.ill  D. 

Burmese.         Vases,     globular,     engraved    bands    of 

scrolling    leaves     (two)     ...         ...         ...         ...     205 

1   eltic.      Bracelet,     plain     gold     bam!     with     twisted 

wire   clasps,   6th   century  ...         ...         ...     210 

Elizabethan.  King,  gold,  engraved  with  grass- 
hopper and  Wingfield  family  arms  and  crest, 
IS70  210 

English.  Badge,  gold  an  i  enamel,  decorated  with 
arms  of  the  Weavers'  Company  an  I  those  of 
Company    of    Distillers    ...         ...         ..  ...     210 

German.      Beaker,  on   circular  loot,   17th  century   ...     205 

P.R.,  with  fleur-de-lys.  Snuffbox,  gold,  semi- 
circular shape,  chased  by  G.   M.  Moser,   1741      138 

1825.     Snuffbox,   scroll  and  shell  ornament  ...         ...     207 

1875.  Prince  of  Wales'  Plate,  Madras.  D'sh, 
embo  sed  and  chased  with  Indian  Cods, 
animals,    etc.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     205 


34S 
21-j 


Miniatures. 
Cooper,   Ali  zander.     Prince   Rupert,   oval   ...         ...     210 

Cosway,   Richard. 

John   Macnamara,   M.P.,    blue   coat,   white  cravat     210 
Mary   Macnamara,   nee  Jones,    white   dress,   dark 

waistband  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     210 

Fngleheart,    George.     Mi-s     VVillins,    black    slashed 

dress  ...     137 

Hoskins    John.     Gentleman   and    his  wife   (double), 

1653  13S 
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\l  i  matures — continued. 

Oliver,     Isaac.      Young  man,    16 1 7       ...  ...  ...      i.i'i 

Smart,   J.     Gentleman,  green   coat,   white  vest  and 

stock,     1785  ...         ...  ...     210 


\ll    Mi    \l        I     .      11;  I    Ml    \1  s. 

Harpsichord.     Burkat  Tshudi,  London,  1761.    F 

octave,  Sheraton  case  ... 
Musical  boxes,  collection  of  ... 
Violins. 

Amati,    Andr<  as 

Bosi,    Florianus,    Bologne,    17(13 

Camilli,    Camillus,    Mantua,    1730   ... 

Cappa,    Giofredo 

Celoniatus,   Joannes    Franciscus,    Turin,    17.51'    ... 

Gabrielli,    Giambattista 

I  iagliano,  Nicolaus,  Naples,  175 —  ... 

Guarnerius,    Peter,    Venice,    1746    ... 

Rogeri,   .[.    1?.,    Brescia,    r705 

Vuillaume,   J.    B.,   Paris        ...         ...         ...         139 

\  ioloncellos. 

Fendt,    Bernard    S.,    1830 

Foster,     William,     London     ... 

Pressenila,    J.    F.,    Turin,    1830 

Vuillaume,    .T.    B.,    Paris 

'  1 1 ;  1 1   is     ])'ArT. 

Bowl,  jade,  dark  green,  carved  five  rings  of  petals, 

Ch'ien-Lung 
Dish,    mother-o'-pearl,    Charles    II.,    silver    border, 

tripod   stand  of  later  date 
Duck,   cloisonne   enamel,  on  oval  plinth 
Elephants,   cloisonne  enamel,  saddles  on  back,  with 

bottles     (pair) 

Plaque,  jade,  circular,  front  carved  with  the 
Immortals,  mounted  on  1  chased  metal-gilt 
stand,    Ch'ien    Lung 

Snuffbox,  green  jasper,  mounted  with  sold  bor- 
ders chased  with  flowers,  richly  overlaid  in 
white  ami  coloured  diamonds  ... 

Vases  and  covers,  emerald  green  jade,  carved  with 
masks   and    palm   leaves    (pair)    ... 

Pl(  'ii  i;i  s     ami     1  >K  WINGS. 
Alexander,    Edwin. 
Cottage     Madonna 
Ducks    beside    a   stream 

White      eoekatoo 

Aiken,  H.  Fox-hunting,  the  Bicester  Hunt  (set 
of    four) 

liaptiste.     Cluster   of   (lowers    in    a    vase 
Beechey,  Sir   W. 

An     officer 

Lady    Herbert     Stanhcpe        

Master   Fortescue,   when   a  child,   in   white   muslin 
frock 

Queen   Charlotte,    1711; 
Beerbohm,   Max.     Elder   and    the  younger   critic    ... 
Beham,     Barthel.         Man,     black     cloak,     inscribed 
Disi  1    Pildnis    37,   Jan.,    r528 " 

Benson,    A.     Virgin    and    Child  

Blommers,    B.    J.     Examining  the   catch      

Bonheur,   Rosa.     Cattle   in    the   Highlands 

Bordone,    Paris.     The    rest    on    the   flight   to    Egypt 

Botticelli.  Young  woman,  red  dies,  over  dark 
preen     under    dress 


410 
138 

4111 
1  in 
1 30 
419 
i.io 
13') 
210 
210 
'39 
419 

419 
139 
210 
210 
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62 
62 

62 
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4l8 

4r8 
'37 

208 
418 

i-to 
63 

207 

65 
64 

13" 
136 
418 
65 
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Pictures  and  Drawings — continued. 

Boucher,   F.     Mme.    Pompadour,    1756         

Boudin,    E.     Dordrecht    Harbour        

Bough,    Sam.     Avenging    Army,    1877 
Brangwyn,    Frank. 

Spinning    a    yarn,    1887 

The    shipbuilders 

Buck,  Ad. mi  (after).     Skating  lovers 

Cameron,    Hugh.      Sailing    the   toy   boat,    KJ04 

Cameron,    Sir    D.    Y.     Holy    Isles     

Canaletto. 

Canale  di  San  Marco ...         

Landscape  with  Roman  ruins  and  figures 

Venice  :  The  Doge's  Palace  ... 
( 'e/.anne. 

Apples   on    a   table 

Provencal    village    through    the    trees 
Clausen,   Sir    George.     Barn   at    Deer's    farm,    ujn 
Coello,    A.    S.     Frederick    Alvarez,    Duke    of    Alva, 

1567  

Collier,  The   Hen.  John.     Sleeping  Beauty 

Coninxloo,    G.    van.     Rhenish    landscape,    buildings 

and     figures 
•  'unstable,    John.      Salisbury     Cathedral 
Copley,   J.   S.     Majoi    Pierson,   standing   in   a   land- 
si  api 
Corot. 

A     Normandy     farm     ... 

La    Pot's  ie 

Meditation 
Cotes,    F. 

Duchess    of    Hamilton    as   Diana    ... 

Lady   Mary  Hay,    standing  in    a  landscape 

Mrs.   Baddeley   ... 

Sir    Joseph    Banks 
Courbet.     La   Liseuse    d'Ornans 
Cox,   David.     Peasant   fishing   from   wooden   bridge 
1   ranach,  L. 

John,    Prince   of    Anhalt 

Merry    company 
Crawhall,  Joseph.     Two  pigeons  on  a  roof  ... 
Daddi,    Bernardo.     Madonna   and   Child,  enthroned 

with  Saints  and  the  Almighty  above  ... 
Dance,  Ceorge.  William  Weddell,  seated  in  a 
landscape,  with  the  Rev.  William  Palgrave 
Dam  e,  Nathaniel.  Dr.  Guy,  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
in  red  coat,  holding  an  anatomical  chart  ... 
Daumier.  CEdipus  and  the  shepherd 
de    Blaas,    Eugene.      Yes 

de     Bles,     Herri    Met.         Adoration     of     the     Magi, 

Nativity,    Repose    in    Egypt    (triptych) 
de   I. yon,  Corneille.     Baron  Seymour,  of  Sudeley... 
de  Wint,  Peter. 

Durham    Cathedral,    with    figures    and    cattle    in 

foreground 
Landscape,    with   sportsmen    and   pointers   in   field 
Degas. 

Danseuse    Etoile  ...         

La    Sortie  du   Bain     ...         ...         

Devis.     Gentleman  in  blue,  seated  in  a  park 

Drouais.     The   children   of   Bouillon  ... 

English   School.     Admiral    Sir    Thomas    Masterman 

Hardy  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  349,418 
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64 
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64 
279 
418 
418 
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208 
4.8 

''4 

270 

2  79 

'■4 

137 

64 

137 
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279 
270 

i37 
137 
137 
136 

279 
64 

136 

279 


136 

62 


279 
64 

62 

1.2 


4l8 

4lS 

279 
2/9 
208 
2/9 
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Pictures  and   Drawings — continued. 
Fantin-Latour. 

La    Toilette        ...         64 

Phlox,  Heliotrope,  Pink  Asters  and  other  flowers     208 
Farquharson,   J.     And   all  the   air   a   solemn  silence 

holds 
Fielding,  Copley. 

Bow   Hill    Downs 

Landscape,    river    and    cattle    in    the    foreground 
-  Loch    Etive 

Loch    Katrine    ... 
Flemish    School.     Scene   in  a  garden  of  a  mansion, 

with    figures,    1600 
Foster,   Birket. 

Ben    Cruachan   ... 

Old    Mill,    Braemar     

Sierra    Nevada    from    the    Alhambra 

Storming    (he    Castle    ... 

The    hop    pickers 

Young   anglers    ... 
Kraser,  A.      Ben  Lomond  from  Glen  Falloch 
Gainsborough. 

Landscape   with   homestead    ... 

Samuel    Campbell 

The  morning  walk:   Squire   Hsnlett   and  his  wife 

William    Markham,   of   Becca   Hall,  Yorkshire   ... 

Young    lady 
German    School.         Triptych — Presentation    ol    tin 
Virgin  in  the  Temple.     Presentation  of  Christ 
111   the   Temple.     John    the    Baptist,    late    istli 
century 

( rheeraedts,    Man 

Lady    Catherine    Howard 

Lady    Clapton    ... 

Queen    Elizabeth,   in    white   embroidered    dress    ... 
Ghirlandaio,  D.     Lady,  yellow  embroidered  bodice, 

enriched    with    jewels 
Gianpietrino.      Lady,   as   Mary  Magdalene   ... 

Giovanni,    Matteo    di.      Virgin    and    Child 

('■irtin. 

Estuary   ol    tin-    Exe  :    The   Rainbow  

Village  street,  with  hills  in  the  background  ... 
Goes,  Hugh  van  der.  The  descent  from  the  Cross 
Gogh,  Van.  Le  Pont  de  Trinquetaille,  Aries,  1887 
Gow,  A.  C.  Trophies  of  Victory:  Prince  Maurice 
at  Nassau,  after  Battle  of  Nieuport,  1660  ... 
Goya.  Marquesa  de  San  Andres,  [787 
Goyen,   J.  van. 

River    scene    in    Holland,    1637         

River  scene,  woman  washing  linen,  1633   ... 

Graham,  Peter.     Restless  sea 

Grant,  Duncan.     Market  Day,  1925 

Greaves,    Walter.     Thomas   Carlyle 

Greco,    El.     Vision    of    St.    Francis    ...         

Greuze.     Happy    family 
Guardi. 

Scenes  in   Venice,  on   panel   ... 

Venice,  The  Grand  Canal,  with  the  Rialto  Bridge 
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65 
418 
4r8 
418 

340 

418 

418 

349 

65 

65 

65 

137 

137 
137 

65 
207 

65 
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137 

137 
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136 
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20S 

64 
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64 
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137 

65 

64 
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Pictures  and  Drawings — continued. 

Henderson,     Cooper.     Night    Mail    and    the    Royal 

Mail  

Herring,  J.  F.     Mr.  Ridsdale's  1839  Derby   winner 

"  Bloomsbury,"    Templeman    up 
Holbein.     An     Ecclesiastic 
Holland,   James.     View   of   Venice 
Hoog,   Bernard   de. 

Dutch   mother   and  two   children  on  the  shore   ... 

Teatime  :    an  Interior 
Hoppner.     Mrs.    Grierson,    black    dress,    red    shawl 
Hudson,  Thomas.     Admiral  Sir  William  Rowley  ... 
Hutchinson,   R.   Gemmell. 

A  jing-a-ring   in   the  woods   ... 

Digging    for    bait 

Snow   on  Jura  ... 

Young  yachtsman 
Huysum,  J.    van.     Flower   piece,    1730 
Ibbetson,    J.    C.     Going    to    market    ... 
John,   Augustus.     Figure    of    a  woman 
Johnson,  Cornelius.     Lady,  in  black,  seated  in  arm. 

chair,     1653  

Kettle,    Tilly.     Young    lady 

Keyser,    Th.    de.     Botanist,    in    black    embroidered 

dress    with    white    collar 
Kneller. 

John    Dryden,     1697    ... 

Lord    Chancellor   Hardwicke,    in   official   robes   ... 
I.i    Tour.     Marc-Rene    de    Montalembart     ... 
Lawrence. 

Colonel    David     Markham    ... 

Countess    of    Wilton     ...         

Lady  William   Gordon,  in  lemon-coloured  dress... 

Mrs.  John  Williams,  of  Gwersyllt  ... 
Leader,    B.   W. 

A    Surrey    Common — Evening 

A    Surrey   landscape,    1915    ...         

Old    Mill,   Strealley-on-Thamcs,    1873  

Lely,  Sir  Peter. 

Abraham     Cowley,     111    brown 
sleeves 


ite 


Lady    ol    the    Tylden    family, 
white    cloak 


habit     with 
in    brocade    robe, 


in     the    distance 
Hals,  Frans.      Smiling  smuggler,   holding  a   wooden 

jug  

Hankey,    \V.     Lee.     Dutch    landscape,    with    figure 

of    girl  

Harpignies,    H.      Hollow    Road  


64 

418 
136 

t  }7 

64 


Lepicie.     Young    man     ... 

L'Hermitte.     La   Mare 

Lindsay,   Norman. 

Serenade 

The  Dance,    1920 

The  Eagle  Hunt 

The  Grape,   T926 
Mabuse.     Madonna   and    Child 
McBey,    James.     View    in    Venice,   with  boats 
M'Taggart,    William. 

Breakers,     1887  

Coast    scene,     1876 

Coast    scene,    with    figures    ... 

Harvest   Moon,    r8gg   ... 

Hayfield,   children   in   foreground    ... 

Highland  barn,    1877   ... 

Love's    whispers 

Preaching  of   St.    Columba,    1805 

Salmon    fisher's    family  

Sands   and    rocks,    1881 
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Pictures    ind  Drawings — continued. 
M'Taggart,    William — i  onlinued. 

Sandy    shores,     1881     ... 

S(  liool     in    An  in 

Sheltering   from   a    rainstorm 

Summer  breezes,  coast  scene,  with  children,   i88r 

The    Ballad,     1890-2     ... 

Westhaven,    Carnoustie 

Winter,     Broomieknow,    1896 
Merrier,   Ph. 

1 "  r  >  1  j  \  ersal  ion    piei  e,     1741 

Mrs.    Clementina  Walkinshaw 
Monet,    Claude. 

Le  Pont  de  Charing  Cross,  Sunset,   11104  ... 

Les  Aiguilles  a  Port   Coton,    1886   ... 
Mm  land,   G. 

St.    James's    Park 

The    land    storm,    family    of   wayfarers    sheltering 
under    a     tree 
.Moroni,   G.   B.     Julius  Cassar   Mariscottus  ... 
Munnings,  A.  J. 

At    the    Point-to-Point     Races 

Charlotte's    pony,    igi5 

Coming    through   the  gap,   igio 
Mytens,   I).     Charles   I.,  in  embroidered    red   dress, 

standing   by    a    table 
Xeer,  Van  der.     Winter  scene  in  Holland   ... 
Neuhuys,    Albert.     The    cobbler 
Ochtervelt,  .1.      Interior  of  an   apartment,    with  lad} 

and    maid     ...  ...  ...  ...  

'  Ircagna.     Madonna     and     1  hild 
Orpen,   Sir  William. 

Michael    Davitt    (head    of) 

Miss     Lottie     Venue    ... 

William   O'Brien    (head   of) 

Palmer,   Sutton.     Early    spring,   landscape   ... 
Peploe,    S.    J.      Roses   and    apples 
Prague   Si  hool.     Young    lady   ... 
Pryde,   James.     An    archway    ... 
Raeburn. 

Helen     Boyle 

John    Campbell,    of    Craignure,    1810 

Lord   Gray 

Neil    Cow 

Sir    Archibald    Dunbar,    of    Northfield 

Thomas    -Mure,    of    Warriston 

William   Ramsa  j  ,    4    B  1  rnton 
Ramsay,   Allan. 

Hon.   Anne   Grey 

Misses    Tylden-Wright,    of    Hayes,    Kent   (group) 

Queen  Charlotte,  blue  dress,  miniature  of  Ceorge 
111.  on  her  wrist    ... 
Rembrandt. 

Cottage    buildings,    trees,    and    a    canal 

Head    of    Christ 

N  oung  man  holding  a  sword,   1636  ... 
Renoir. 

Girl   with   a   hoop 

Gondola  on   the    Grand    Canal 

Le    Pont    des   Arts 

Sentier   Sous   Bois        

Two     girls     reading 

Young  girl 
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Pictures  ami  Drawings    continued. 

Reynolds. 
Admiral    Augustus    Kcppel    ...         ...         ...         ...       62 

James   Boswell    ...  ...         ...         137 

Meditation:     Mrs.     Man     Robinson,     "  Perdita "       65 
Mrs.  Weddell,  in  white  dress  ...         ...         ...       62 

Portrait  of  himself,  with  Angelica  Kauffmann   ...       65 
Richardson,   T.    M.     Durham,    with    Cathedral    in 

distance,     1^4"       ...         ...         64 

S:i in nel   Whitbread,  blue  coat,  vest  and  breeches, 

academic    gown     ...  ...         ...         207 

\  tscountess   Beauchamp,    in    a    muslin    dress        ...       62 
William    Pinney,   in   red   coat  ...         ...         ...     208 

Romney. 

Nicholson     Calvert,     M.P 136 

Richard  Henry  Beaumont,  of  Whitley  Beaumont, 

Yorkshire  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     208 

Sir    George   Warren,    of   Poynton,    Cheshire,    and 

family  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       63 

William     Heard,    of    Boughton,    r78i-2        ...  ...      136 

Roslin,    Alexander.     Archduchess    Marie    Christine, 

Electress    of    Saxony,    7778        ...       65 

Rothenstein,     Sir     William.        Head     of     Laurence 

Binyon         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       64 

Russell,    John.      Young    girl       ...  ...  ...  ...     279 

Ruysdael,  J.  van. 

Landscape,   with   chateau   and   figure;       ...         ...     137 

Wooded  landscape,  with  waterfall  ...         ...         ...     136 

Woody  ri\er  scene,  with  peasants  fishing  ...  ...     208 

Salinas,   Pablo.     Wedding  breakfast  ...         ...         ...     349 

Sartorius,  J.  N.     A  landscape  ...  ...  ...  ...        64 

Shayer,  W. 

I 'attic  on   the  banks   of    a    Stream,    1854        ...  ...      137 

Exterior    of    rustle    inn,     wayfarers    part  iking    of 

a     meal         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     418 

Near    Shanklin,    Isle    of    Wight        349 

Sickert,   Richard. 

Beardsley.   standing  holding   hat  and  stick  ...      278 

End    of    Barnel    hair    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        64 

Lansdowne   Crescent,    Bath   ...         ...        ...         ...     r37 

(lid    Middlesex   Music    Hall 137 

Study     ol     the    Italian    singer,     Signor     Battistini      137 
The    model  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     208 

Siena,    Naddo   Ceccarelli    di.      Virgin   and    Child    ...      208 
Sisley,     A.      The    slope  :     View    of    a    stream    water- 
ing   a    vallej  64 

Stuart,    Gilbert. 

I  '.mi'  I    Mi  1  lormicU      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     136 

Edmond     Sexton  136 

Georgi     Washington 736 

Stubbs,    George.     Sir     John     Ramsden's    favourite 

hunter  and   his  groom,   in  the   park  at   liyram        62 
Tenkate,     Herman.      Tavern    interior,    with    soldiers 

and    peasants    conversing  ...      207 

leil.mg,     ('..         The     letter,    lady    in    slate-coloured 

jacket    giving    letter   to    a   domestic    ...         ...     208 

Tiepolo.      St.     [oseph     kneeling     before     the     Infant 

Christ  ...  ...  ...  ...      136 

Tintoretto. 

Man,   black    hair,    short    beard,    red    brocade    cos- 
tume,   .,(    table    with    money    bags 
Xicolaus     Padavinus,     Secretary     to    the    Council 

of    Ten         ...         ...  ...         ...  

Titian.     Portrait    of   a    girl 

Titian,     School    of.      Duchess    Isabella    of    Gonzaga, 

with     hci    son         ...  ...         ...  ...         ...      1  j; 
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PrCTURES    and   Drawings — continued. 
Turner,   J.   M.   W. 

Pass   of  St.   Bernard    ... 
View    on    tlie    Thames   by    moonlight 
Winchelsea    from    the   Rye    Road    ... 
Unknown.     Lady    with    a    tambourine 
Van  Dyck. 

Earl  of  Holland,   in  armour  ... 
Madame    Le    Roy 

St.    Stephen,    in   dark    habit,    holding  some   stones 
Velde,  W.    van  de. 

1  loast  scene   with   shipping    at    low   tide    ... 

Naval    Engagement,    June    17th,    1763        

Naval   vessels  (sketches   of  eighteen) 

Sea    light,    in    which    Prince    Maurice   "I    Orange 

was    engaged    (set    of    three) 

Verboeckhoven,    E.     Ewes,    iambs    and    poultry    in 

a    landscape,    1S73 
Veronese,  Paul.     The  rape  of  Europa 
Verrocchio,   Andrea  del.     St.   Michael  trampling  on 

Satan,    [475 
Weenix,    J.     li.      Hunting    party 
Wilson,    R.         Eventide:     Landscape    with    figures 

dam  ing   in    foreground 

Wingate,  Sii    I.  Lawton.     Woodland  scene... 
Wootton,    J.      Sm     Roberl     W'alpole,    Master    of    the 

l\  ing's    staghounds 
Wouverman,    I'.      Hay    harvesl 

Pi  Til  i<\    'Mi  Pi  |R(  1  LAIN. 

Battersea  - 

Plaques,    oval   shape,   painl   .1    wit  li   figures   51  ited 

by    trees 
Tea  caddies,  enamelled,  painted  landscapes  (pair) 
Bristol.     Bowl,       Delft,       interior      painted       blue, 
inseribed 

Castel    Durante.     Plate,    two    boys   playing   musical 
instruments,    etc.,    by    Giovanni    Maria,    1510 
Chelsea. 

Howl,  cover  and  -1.  mi     painted  birds  and  trees  ... 
Four   Seasons,    groups    (p     1 
I'"  1  i"i    in    black    1  "-:  una  ,    <  limes,     lamil  ■ 
! 

Vase,    01     1 1 -I.     painted    exotic    birds    on    fruit 

trees,    gill    flowers    "ii    blue    ground    ... 
Youth      and      girl,      darning      country      dance,      red 
anchoi    mark 

(  'lllllese. 

<  'h'ien    Lung. 

Howl,    painted    hunting   scenes,    1  uropi  tn   style 
Gannets,   ei   tmelled    brilliant  colours,  supported 

on     pale     bliii-     and      aubergine     pierced      rock- 

U  "  1   I  .         1  '       - 

\  ase,   ■  1 lied   flow  'is    md   butterflies 

Vases    Hid    covers,    enamelled    in    famille-rose, 
•    surmounted   by  kylins   ... 

K'ang    llsi. 

Boy  riding  on  a  kylin,  pale  green  robes,  hold- 
ing    fruit     ... 

Buddha,    wearing    loose    robe,    seated    ... 

Buddhist    lien,    standin  I    an    unglazed 

tree     trunk   ... 

1  1  tes,  brown  legs,  supported  on  brown  trei 
trunk    bases    (pair) 

1  ranes,  -  "ding  on  black  legs,  dark  brown 
pair}   ... 
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Pottery  and    Porcelain — continued. 
Chinese — continued. 
K'ang   Hsi — continued. 

Cranes,    willow    legs,    resting    on    sepia,    reddy 

brown    streaked    bases    (pair)    ... 
Garniture       of       three       \  ellow-ground       vases, 

decorated     under-glaze     blue     ... 
God  of  Happiness,  clad  in  a  Mandarin  dress  ... 
Jars   and    covers,   enamelled    famille-verte,    with 

hunting    scenes 
Joss   stick   holders,    in    form    ol   Buddhist   lions, 
on  leaf-shaped   bases,    gourd-shaped    vases   on 
their    backs    (pair) 
Jumping    boy,    green    coat,    yellow   breeches    ... 
Kuan  Ti,  in  green  stipple  dress  ... 
Man  seated  on  an  elephant 
Tartars   holding   dishes   in    their    hands,    shaped 

oblong  bases  (pair) 
Vases,     baluster     bodies,     supported     on     stool- 
shaped  octagonal   bases  (pair)   ... 
Ming.      Stags,  seated  on   their  haunches,   movable 

antlers     (pair) 
Unclassified.     Ibis,  on  green  mottled  legs,  pierce  I 
aubergine   bases,    splashed  emerald,  18th  cen- 
tury    (pair) 
Yung  Cheng. 

<  ranes,  green  legs,    pale  green  and   pink  bases 

(1'air)  

Cranes,    standing   on    rockwork   (pair)    ... 
\  ases,        famille-noii  enamelled        heraldic 

shields,     leafage,     etc.     (pair)     ... 
<  iown  Derby. 

Dessert     service,      turquoise     and      gill     borders, 

centres   painted    landscapes    (forty-one  pieces) 

Plates,  painted  with  hunting  scenes  (twenty-three) 

Davenport.        Dessert    se'rvice,    decorated    bouquets 

of    [lowers    (forty-two    pieces)    ... 
Ueruta. 

Dish,  flat   lustred    at   Gubbio,    illuminated    with   a 

bust   portrait   of  a  warrior,    r.^io 
Dish,    lustred   at   Gubbio,    painted    boj    playing   a 

violin    under    a    tree,     1510 
Dish,   lustred  at  Gubbio,   with  bust  portrait  of  St. 

Jerome  before  a  crucifix,  1525 

Dixon,   Austin  &   Co.     The  Seasons  ... 

I't'sden       Leopards,    ormolu    plinths,    chased    (pair) 

English. 

Dinner     service,     painted     floral     design     in 
borders  U34  pieces)         ...         

Jardiniere 

Eaenza. 

Pharmacy    jar,     painted    profile    portraits    ol 

and   youth   in   15th-century  costumes 

Plate,  cherub  between  two  cypresses  in  front  of 
a    landscape,    T520 

Florence. 

Jar,   illuminated  with  the  ileur-de-lys  of  Florence, 

15  th     century- 
Jar,    oviform     body,     double    handles,     decorated 

bunches   of    grapes,    15th    century 

Jar,  with  arms  of  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Scala,    15th   century 

''Oak  leaf"  jar,  oviform  shape,  illuminated 
fleur-de-lys    arms    of    Florence,    15th    century 

Pharmacy  jar,  rope  twisted  handles,  painted  on 
both    sides   with    bust  of  a   man,    15th  century 
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Pottery  and   Porcelain     continued. 

Fulda.  Dancing  youth  standing  against  a  rococo 
gilt  tree  trunk,  porcelain,  and  three  other 
similar     figures       ...  .:.  ...  •••  ••■     4I() 

Gubbio. 

Dish,  lustre,  decorated  with  cupid  holding  a  robe 
in    a    border    of    arabesques,    by   G.    Andreoli, 

1525  *4° 

Dish,    lustre,    decorated    with    the    Judgment    of 

I'm.  140 

Hispano — Mauresque.     Drug   iars,    15II1   century    ...     14" 
Kaendler. 
Cats,    seated,     and     Louis     XV.     ormolu     foliage 
branches     supporting    vases     of    red     lacquer, 

group    (pair)  63 

Countess    Kossel   pining   a   spinet,    Elector    leans 

over   to   embrace   her,    "crinoline"   group    ...       63 
Countess  Kossel,  sealed  mi  chair,   Elector  Augus- 
tus  -.landing    at  her  side,   "crinoline"    group       63 

Goat,    recumbent,    1752  139 

Harlequin    group  63 

Lady,  seated,  pug  dog  on  her  lap,  receiving  cup 
of  chocolate  from  negro  servant,  "  crino- 
line "    group  63 

Lady,    with    gentleman    kneeling    ami    kissing   her 

hand,    "crinoline"    group         63 

Recumbent  goat,  feeding   its   kid,   1732 139 

Scene   from    the   Italian   Comedy,   group 63 

Shepherd     and     shepherdess    seated     under     tree, 

with    dog    and    lamb,    group      63 

Two   lovers    wearing    carnival    costume,    group    ...        63 
Leeds.     Bough   pot,  lid  pierced   for   holding   [lowers     209 
Louis    XV. 
Candelabra,    (lowering    branches    and    figures    of 

lady    and    gentleman    (pair)     ('3 

Meissen. 

Daughters    of    Augustus,    busts    (pair)         63 

Elector   of   Saxony    as   a   mason        20Q 

Gardener    and     ins    wife    sitting    holding    baskets     20g 
Horses,    white,    prancing    among    clouds,    wearing 
gilt     harness,     on     Louis     XV.     ormolu     bases 

(pair)  209 

Ladj    unmasking  harlequin   ...         ...        ■••        ■••     200. 

Lovers,    lad]     in    a    flowered    dress,    man    in    gold 

braided    white    coat,    on    chased    ormolu  base     209 
Shepherdess  receiving  the  address  of  a   shepherd, 

cupid    whisper^    in    his    ear        ...  ...  ...      209 

\  \  mphenburg. 

Lady,  dress  of  puce  striped    with   blue,  singing  an 

Italian   song  209 

Lady,     standing  ...  ...  ...  ...         ■••       63 

Savona.     Children,   busts   (pair)  ...  ...  ...       63 

Sevres.     Tazze,    porcelain,    painted    Watteau   figun 

subjects        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ■••       63 

Siena.     Dish,  painted   with   five  satyrs  and   woman 

bathing   in  a  lake,    16th    centurj  140 

Staffordshire.  Lady,  with  dog  on  her  lap,  gentle 
man  on  right  playing  violin,  the  other  on  left 
playing   bagpipes,    "pew"    group      ...         ...     14" 

Wedgwood.      Dessert     service,    decorated     mother-o'- 

pearl  209 

Worcester.     Dinner   service,    painted    coal    of   arms 

of    Blake   family    (166  pieces)    ...  ...  ...      140 


Properties   Dispersed. 

Badmondsfield  Hall,  Wickhambrook 
Beatty,    A.    Chester 
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Properties    Dispersed — continued. 
Brook    House 

Brougham     Hall,     Penrith         ...         ...         

Down    Place,    near    Windsor    ... 
Dunn-Gardner,  A.  C.  W. 
Lambton     Castle    ... 
Marjoribanks,   the  late   Sir    G.   J. 

Milton    Abbey       

Orpen,    the    late   Sir    William    ... 

Ramsden,    Sir   John 

Sutton     Court 

Watney,    late   Dr.    Herbert 

Relics. 

Carlyle.         Piano,    necklace    with    cameo    pendant, 

settee,   etc. 
Gordon,    General.     Small   collection    ... 

Sculpture  and  Carving. 

African.      Gup  and  cover,  ivory,  carved,  surmounted 

by   grotesque  female  figure  of  child   ... 
Auguier,  Michel.         Ceres  searching  for  Proserpine, 

group,    Louis    XIII. ,    marble        

Donatello   (ascribed    to).     John    the    Baptist,    marble 

bust 
German.     Man    standing    undraped,     with     sword, 

ivory    statuette 
Iloudon,    J.    A.      Child    in    frilled    mob   cap,    plaster 

bust 
Japanese. 

Fisherman    with   net    and    fish,   carved   ivory 
Fruit    vendor,    with   child    and   an    ape,    ivory    ... 
(  n  isha   girl,    carrying  basket   of   shellfish,    ivory 
Immortal,    with    five    children,    ivory 
Man     with     poultry,    ivory     ... 
Two   warriors,   ivory    ... 
Lemoyne,  J.   li.     Le  Marcchal  de  Contades,  busl    in 

marble 
Louis  XIV.      Gods   of   the    Nile  and    'liber,    figures, 

marble     (pair) 
Maiano,    B.    da.     Boy,    terra-cotta    bust 
Nottingham   School. 

St.     Erasmus    and     St.     faith,    alabaster    carving, 

14th   century 
I  he  Annunciation,  alabaster  carving,   14th  century 
Tin-  Resurrection,  alabaster  carving,  14th  century 
Spanish.        Crucifix,    carved     ivory,    cross    covered 

red   velvet   ... 
Thorvaldsen,   B. 

Angel  of   Baptism,   statue,   marble 

Night  and   Morning,   marble  (pair) 

The    three   graces   with    Cupid  

Venus    triumphant,    marble    ... 
Unclassified. 

Abraham   about   to   sacrifice  Isaac,   ivory   statuette 
Infant,    ivory    bust,    17th    century    ... 
Lapland   village,  model   in    walrus   ivory   ... 
Neptune  and   Amphitrite,  pinewood  statues   (pair) 
Virgin    and    Child,    terra-cotta,    15th   century 
Virgin    and     Child,     terra-cotta         

Ship  Models. 

Man-o'-war,  full)    rigged  and  armed,   ivory  ... 

Silver. 

Makers  and   Makers'  Marks. 

Adam,    Charles,      t  'aster,    plain,    1709 
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SlI  VER — continued.  PAGE 

Makers   and    Makers'   Marks — continued. 
A I    in   a   heart-shaped    shield.     Tobacco    box,    en- 
graved  crest  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     207 

Archambo,    Peter. 

Cake   basket,    1740   ...  ...         ...         ...  ...       62 

Salver,    circular,     1738         ...  ...  ...  ...       62 

Backe,    John.     Tazze,    centres    engraved    coat-of- 

arms,   1703  (pair)  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       65 

Bateman,    P.     and    W.     Racing    cup    and    cover, 

1813  63 

Bentley,    of    Exeter.     Jug,    stoneware,    silver-gilt 

mounts,     1585         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      205 

Birkley,     James.     Apostle    spoon,     1640    ...         ...     206 

BM    in    monogram.     Maidenhead   spoon,    1549   ...     206 
Buteux,   Abraham.      Casket,   oblong,   on    four    feet      140 
Chartier,    John.      Charger,    circular,    centre    bear- 
ing  the    arms    of    Henry    Lawrence,    1707    ...     206 
Clarke,    William,     Dublin.     Fruit    dish,    circular, 

shallow,     1 7 1 7         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     206 

('lerk,     William,     Glasgow.         Mugs,     porringer- 

shaped  bowls,   i6g3  (pair)  ...         ...         ...     206 

Cooke,    Richard.      Entree    dishes,    [804     (four)     ...     205 
<  'ooper,    Robert. 

('aster,    silver-gill,    pear-shaped,    1703    ...         ...     205 

Tazze,    17m    (pair)   ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       65 

Crespell,   S.   and  J. 

Dinner    plates,    1770    (seventy-two)  ...         ...       (>; 

Kntree    dishes,    oblong,     1770    (four),     and    four 
covers    [829  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       62 

D.B.V.     Porringer  and  cover,   ll.ii  circulaj    bowl, 

two    pierced    handles,     1704-5    ...  ...  ...     206 

Dell,     Samuel.      Beer     jug     and     cover,      moulded 

foot   aad   moulded   spout,    engraved,    [698   ...     206 
Edington,    J.   ('.      Dishes,   circular,    1830   ...  ...        64 

Edwards,   John.     Teapot,    bullet-shaped,    1720    ...     205 
EH,  with  crown  above.     Tankard  and  cover,  1691      14° 
English. 
Spoons   (collection   of    twenty-three)       ...        ...     206 

Toys,  collection  of   ...        ...        ...         ...        ...     205 

ET,  and  a  crescenl  In  low.  Wine  cup,  Funnel 
shaped      foot,      1652,      inscribed      "Cromwell, 

1652"  205 

Fleming,    William.     Dredger,    plain,    cylindrical, 

1 721  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     206 

Fogelberg,  Andrew.  Dinner  plates  and  soup 
plates,  engraved  with  the  Arms  ui  the  See 
of    Derry,    1776    ...         ...        ...        ...        ...     206 

Fogelberg,     A.,     and     Stephen    Cilbert. 

Dinner   plates,  engi  ived  with   the  Arms  of  the 

See  oi    Derry,    1784   (twelve)    ...         ...         ...  206 

Racing    (lip    and    cover,     1785         ...           63 

FR.     Cup,     bowl     formed     of    Chinese    porcelain, 

Ming,    silver   mountings   and    cover,    1569    ...  206 

Gairdner,    Alexander.     Casters,     1775    (three)    ...  65 

German.     Laver,    synagogical    use,    17th    century  138 
GG,   with   pellet  below.     Wine  cistern,  embossed, 

on    four    ball-and-claw    feet        ...         ...         ...  140 

Godwin,    Meshach.     Pepper   pot,    1726     ...         ...  65 

Guernsey.     Cup,    plain,    two-handled,     1700        ...  65 
Ilanet,   Paul.      Dessert   foTks,   three-pronged.    1720 

(ten)             62 

liar. 11  he,   Pierre. 

Bowl,    bell-shaped,    169S      ..        ...        ...         ...  65 

Tankard    and    cover,    1690            ...  206 

Hemmings,    Thomas.     Entree   dishes    and    covers. 

two-handled.    1764    (four)             205 


S 1 1.  v  ER — continued . 

Makers    and    Makers'    Marks — continued. 

Hennell,  David.      Salt  cellars,  circular,   1753   (two) 

Herbert,    S.,    &    Co.     Fruit   bowl,    1753 

HN.     Sweetmeat    dish,     circular,     i(>6r     ... 

HS  in  monogram.     Communion  cup,    1575 

HT,    crown   above  mullet   beneath.      Tankard    and 

cover,    Chinese    design    ... 
IA    in    monogram.     Mug,    two-handled,    engraved 

with   arms  of   Queen's  College,   Oxford,    1600 

IC   crowned.     Mug,   cylindrical,    1694       

IF.     Apostle  spoon  of  St.  Andrew,  1555 

1  If     over    a    fleur-de-lys,     and     two    pellets     in     a 

shaped     shield.      Incense    burner,    with     arms 

of    Sir    John    Banks,     1670-80 

II,  fleur-de-lys  below.     Porringer  ami   cover,    two 

handles,     S-shaped  

Jameson,    Charles.         Quaich,     flat    handles,    late 

18th    centurv  ...  ...  

Kandler,   Charles.     Cake  basket,    oval,    engraved, 

1732  

Kandler,  Frederick.  Fruit  bowls,  1747  (three) 
King,  David.  Salver,  spool-shaped  foot,  1706  ... 
Lamerie,    Paul. 

Candlesticks,    on     moulded     stems     and     bases, 

T732    (four),    nozzles,    1S31    (four)  

Coffee    pot,    pear-shaped,    1740    ... 
Salvers,    circular,    1748    (pair) 
Laughton,     John.        Taper-stick,    baluster     stem, 

octagonal    base,    1702 

Leake,  Ralph.     Meat  dishes,   1691  (four) 

Mangv,  Thomas.     Tankard  and  cover,  cylindrical, 

1685  

MO    conjoined.     Communion    cup,    strapwork    oi 

arabesque  ornament,  1571 

Mill  hell,   Thomas.      Quaich,    1725 

Xelme,    Anthony.     Toilet   service,   engraved,    1691 

(ten    pieces) 
N.W.S.     Cup,    plain,    cylindrical,    1676    ... 
Pantin,  Simon.     Hot-water  jug,  pear-shaped,  1721 
l'arr,    Thomas.     Teapot,    globular,    domed    cover, 

1715  

Pearce,   Edward.     Candlesticks,   1705    (pair) 
Petzolt,    Hans.     Cup    and    cover,    silver  gilt,    1591 
Pyne,    Benjamin.     Monteith    bowl,    circular   foot, 

1689  

\«'    in    dotted    circle.      Dish,    circular,    shaped    as 

paten,    1682  

RF  between  pellets.     Tankard,  1662 

Richardson,    Richard.      Tumbler    cups,    gilt-lined, 

1730  

RX    crowned.     Tankard    and    cover,    on    moulded 

lout,    1681 

Robertson,    Patrick,     and    Paul    Storr.         Dinner 

service,  engraved  with  arms  and   crest  of  the 

Earl    of    Moray,    1772   and    iSr2    (120   pieces) 

Robinson,  William.  Cups,  moulded  feet,  1695 
(two)  

Romer,  John.     Soup  tureens  and   covers,    1769   ... 

Rood,    James.     Trencher    salt,     i7r7 

Rowe,  John.  Dinner  plates,  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  the  See  of  Derry,  1776  (48) 

RP,  a  star  below.     Porringer,   two-handled,    167 1 

Rundell,  Philip.  Warmers,  two-handled,  royal 
coat  of  arms,   1820  (four) 

Schneeveis,  Urban.  Tankard,  serpentine,  silver- 
gilt    mounts,    1600 


PACE 

62 

62 

206 

205 

140 

140 
205 
206 

65 
206 

205 

206 

62 

206 


65 

2".s 
62 

206 

63 


20S 

2o6 

206 

6s 

205 

205 

62 

206 

205 

65 
65 

6s 

205 

6s 

205 

62 

205 

206 

205 

20  s 

206 
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Silver-  <  ontinued . 

Makers   and    Makers'    Marks — continued. 
Scotl   &    Smith.     Tea  tray,   silver-gilt,  oval,  arms 

of  Frederick,   I  hike  of  York  and  Albany,  1802     206 

Shaw,    I'll is.     Snuffbox,    cover   chased    with    a 

•  coursing   scene,    1835        ...         ...  ...         ...     207 

Smith,   Benjamin   and    James.       Tea   tray,    oval, 

arms  of  (Oth  Ear]  of  Moray,  1810  ... 
SR,  i  inquefoil  below.  Tankard,  167Q  ... 
Storr,    Paul. 

Dinner   service,    1807-11,   arms  of    Prince  Henry 
of  Battenberg   (126   pieces) 

Soup    tun  en,    engraved    ai  ms,    iSi_j 
Soup    tureens   and   covers    and   stands,    Grecian 
design,    1S06    (pair)  ...  ...  .  . 

Sympson,    James.     -Meg,    bell-shaped,    1701 

TI,  with  an  escallop  above  and  below  in  quatre- 
foil.  Wine  cistern,  handles  shaped  as  lions' 
ma  ks,    1677  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     206 

I  I .  with  two  escallops  between.      Bowl  and  cover, 

two-handled,     1660  ...         ...         ...        ...     206 

Vincent,  Edward.     Casters,  octagonal,   1712  (pair)       65 

Waite,     Thomas.      Beaker,    1655       ...         ...  ...      140 

Walker,       Matthew.  Chamber      candlesticks, 

branches   for   two    lights,    domed    extinguisher 
(pair)  140 

Welder,    Samuel.     (  astir,    pear-shaped,    moulded 

foot,    domed    cover,    1719  ...  ...         ...     205 

W.G.     Porringer,  embossed,   1682   ...         ...  ...       65 

White,    John.     Punch     bowl,     gilt-lined,     1736    ...       65 

Willaume,    David.        Sail    cellars,    circular,    1755 

(lour)  62 

W.S.     Tobacco    box,   Charh  ■    II.,    engraved   coat 

of    arms         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        65 

Periods. 

1585.  Salt  ami  cover,  silver-gilt,  surmounted  by 
a  \  1  -•  shaped  finiai  with  bn  ■  ki  1  s,  mi  \\  hit  h 
stands   a    warrior  ...         ...         ...  ...  ...     205 

niili  and  i-tli  centuries.  Spoons,  seal-top,  collec- 
tion   of        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     205 

[616.  Rosewater  dish,  circular,  embossed  dog- 
fish   ami    flowers    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       64 

[620.  Chalice,    plain,    beaker-shaped    bowl         ...  65 

i1'-1';.  Swi  etmeal     dish          ...         ...         ...         ...  206 

165 1 .  Porringer,     scroll    handles    ...         ...         ...  65 

1658.  Cup,       two-handled,       chased,        pounced 

initials     T.B.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      205 

[669.      Porringer    and    cover,    base    enriched    with 

strapwork    fleurs-de-lys    ...         ...         ...         ...       64 

'  '  ■<  j  4 

Caster,    cylindrical,    tided  foot  ...  ...  206 

Tazza,    gadrooned    rim    and  fool  ...  ...  62 

ii"io       I'orringer           ...          ...          ...  ...  ...  206 

1 -1I1   Century. 

Howl,    circular,    chased    flowers   ...  ...  ...  206 

Slnrk,   silver  gilt,   with    child  in    its  beak  ...  206 

i;tli   Century    (late),      ["ea   spoon,    flat    stem,  split 

top     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        65 

1700.     Cup  ...  ...  ...         ...  ...         ...       (5- 

•1-05. 

Caster,     pear-shaped  ...  ...  ...  ...        65 

Dessert    spoons,    rat-tail,    engraved    Savile   crest 
(sel    of    six)  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...      65 


'.5 

1725. 

205 

1727. 

1732. 

6S 

207 

1733 
1747- 

173". 

65 

r  75 1 

206 

1752. 

Silver — conlinui  a  . 
Periods — 1  ontinui  d 

17.17-14.     Service  of    Ambassadorial    plate,    silver- 
gilt,    engraved    Royal    Cypher    O.R.,    knives, 

forks  and  spoons  ...  ...  

17m.       lea    spoons,     rat-tail     (set    oi    six)    ... 
1724       Dredger,    octagonal,    pierced    domed    cover 
(    ream     jug 
Sugar   bowl   and   cover 
I  reni  lei    salt  ,  ellars,   1  in  ular   (four) 

Salver,    Chippendale    pattern  

Dessert  fork,  three-pronged 

Dredger 

Sauce    boat   on   three    scroll   feet 

Saber,     oval     ... 

1762-3.     Muffineers     (pair)     

1767.     Table   candlesticks,    circular    (four) 

[784. 

Dishes  and  dinner  plates  ... 

Meat  dishes    (fifteen)  

1786       Teapot  and    stand,    barrel-shaped 

1791.      Salver 

i7Q<j.      'frays,    two-handled    (pair)    ... 
1804-8.     Meat  dishes,  arms  of   Graj    of   Kinfauns 
(set    of    eight)         

r8ro.     Snuffbox,    gill     borders,    chased    with    acan- 
thus 

1823. 

Racing    1  up     and     cover,     two-handled     ... 
Snuffbox,  lid  chased   with  figure  of  pedlar 
1824.     Vase,     tazza-shaped 

1830.      Box,   silver-giit,    oblong,   engraved    armoria 
bearings 

1848.     Dishes,    entremet    (four) 

Reigns. 

Charles  If.     Candlesticks,  stems  as  draped  female 
figures,    branches    for     three     lights     ... 

George  II. 

Coffee    i».t.   spoul    chased    terminals 

Cream   ewer    ... 
George     111.     Mustard    pot    and    spoon    ... 


140 

63 

205 

63 

65 

j<  15 

34') 

62 

20(1 

6S 

149 

J7') 

(49 

"3 

"3 

349 

270 

62 

65 


<>4 

207 

64 

207 
6.3 

205 

S49 

270 

2-0 


SI  UNED    1  .1   ISS     Wl'    Gl   VSS    l'l'  TURES. 

Mary,  Queen  ol  Scots,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  panels 
el  staine  1  glass  said  to  have  come  from 
Hampton    Courl     ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     271) 

"  Mediaeval "     figures    ami     Biblical    subjects,    two 

p   nels  oi   stained  glass,  dated   17,37  and  1575     279 
Willi. mi     md    Man    on   ;i    terrace   (glass  picture)    ...     270 

Textiles, 

Agra    Carpets. 

Indo-Persian,     dark     tones     ...  ...  ...  ...     410 

Ditto     floral    dtsie.ii      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     410 

Alsatian.     Tapestry    panel,    15th    century    ...         ...     138 

Anne,    Qui  1  n. 

Chair  covering,  and    fetil-foint   needlework     13S 

Chair   seats,    fetit-foint    needlework    (set    of    six)...      138 

Needlework  panel.  Chinese  design,   flowers,  vase,, 

etc 130 


XXX 


Index 


Textiles — continued . 
Aubusson. 

Carpet,   floral  design    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  348 

Ditto     rose    colour       ...         ...         ...         ...          ...  419 

Panel        ...         ...         ...          ...         ...  419 

Tapestry,  covering  settee  and  fauteuils,  Louis  XV.  63 

Tapestry    panels,    pastoral    scenes,    after    Francois 

Boucher     (four)       ...  138 

Tapestry,   village  and   ruined   chateau        ...         ...     279 

Beauvais. 

Tapestry    panel,    audience   of    the    Emperor,    18th 

century         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...  ...     138 

Tapestry  panel,   Legend    of    Narcissus   and    Echo, 

17th  century  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     210 

Brussels  Tapestry    Panels. 

Animals  and  birds  in  park  scenes  (four)  ...  ...  139 

Betrothal     scene            ...         ...         ...  ...  ...  62 

Classical   subject    in    a    landscape    ...  ...  ...  137 

Cyprus  compelling  the  Lydians  to  take  to   music, 

16th    century         ...        ...        ...        ...        ...     210 

Hunting   scene,    bearing  the   mark   of  William   de 

Pannemaker  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     137 

Renaissance,     p  rsons    being    received     by    King 

AniiiH 1  Joppa  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     34S 

The   Rape  of  the  Sabines,   16th  century   ...         ...     138 

Theseus   and   Adriadne,    17th   century       ...         ...     13S 

Triumph  <>i   the  Gods,    17th  century  ...         ...     139 

Vases    of    flowers,    mythological    figun  -    al    the 

corners  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     137 

Views    ol     the    chateau     and     gardens    oJ    Visnel 

Voision,    17th  century   (three)   ...         ...         ...       62 

Burgundian.     Panel,     nobleman     killing     bulk     in 

wood \    landsi  tpe,    [6th   century  ...         ...       62 

Caucasian.     Carpet  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     1  ;  - 

Chinese.     W  .ill    hanging,    yellow    velvet,    decorated 

ihiral  design    in   blue  and  grej  ...        ...     21" 

I  Donegal.     Carpel  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...       63 

Elizabethan. 

Panel   of  needlework,  allegorical,   equestrian   and 

other    figures  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       61 

Panel  oi   needlework,  visil  oi  the  Queen  of  Sheba 

to  King  Solomon  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...      61 

Panels   of    needlework,    Choice    01    Paris,    Robing 

■  'i    Venus    (pair)    ...         ...         ...       61 

Valani  e,  pi       icks,  deer,   lions,   etc.  ...         ...       61 

English. 

Chair     seat,     back    and     elbow    panels    gros     and 

■pc/it-foint  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      139 

Chair    seats    and    backs,    needlework,    gros    and 

■petit-point ,    iSth  century    (three)  ...         ...     13c) 

Cushions,   needlework,   petil-foint  flowers,  butter- 
fix     and    fruit    (pair)  Gl 

Guidons  of  2nd   Dragoon   Guards,   red   damask...     279 

Needlework     panel,     King    Ahasuerus     accepting 

Queen     Esther       61 

Feraghan. 

Carpet      348 

Carp  •  ind    coloured   floral   design  on  blue 

ground  ...  34g 


Textiles — continued. 
Flemish. 

Needlework  panel,  St.  John  on  Patmos,  and  other 
figures,     17th     century     ... 

Tapestry   panels. 

Fete    Champetre,    late    18th    century 

Metamorphoses,     iSth     century     ... 

Scene    in    Rome,    17th    century    ... 

Scenes  from  the  liJe  of  David,  late  161I1  century 

Trees   and   foliage,   late    16th    century 

Gobelins.     Tapestry    covering    a    Louis    XV.     arm- 
chair 
Ispahan.     Carpet,   floral   design,    17th    century 
Indo-Persian.     Carpet 
Kuba. 

Carpet,  arabesque  foliage  on  red  ground  ... 

Carpet,    17th   century    ... 

Rug,  red,  yellow  and  other  colours  ... 

Louis     XIV.      Needlework     suite,     settee,     fauteuils, 
stool    and    cushions,    -petit-  and   gros-point    ... 

Mortlake.     Tapestry    panel,    life    of    Augustus 
Oriental.     Bedspreads,     linen,     embroidered    cones 
hi  I    flowers   (two) 

Persian    Carpets. 

Animals  and  birds,  on  green  ground 

Blue     ground 

Floral    design,    dark    blue    ground    ... 

M  thai        

R03  al    Kirman    ... 

Sarouk   .Mahal    ... 

Shah   Vbbas,    the    great    period 

Silk     texture,     "  hunting  "     ... 

Silk,    hunting  type 

Tabriz 

Queen  Anne.  Horse  trappings  of  crimson  velvet, 
embroidered  in  gold  and  silver  thread,  be 
longed    to   the  great    Duke   of    -Marlborough... 

Spa  nish. 

Carpet,    26th    century    ...  ...  ...  

Needlework      panel,      Renaissance     period... 

Stuart.  Panels,  needlework,  elaborate  banqueting 
scene    (pair) 

Swiss-German.  Tapestry  altar  frontal,  St.  Margin  t 
slaying     the     dragon         ...  ...  

1  Fm  ! as-ified. 

Carpet,    replica    of    a     1 7th-century    "vase" 

Curtains,  mauve  velvet,  silver  fringes  and  tassels 
(pair)  

William   and  Mary.     Bed  cover  and    hangings 

Timepieces. 

Clocks. 

Baker,  JIenr\  ,  London,  (dock,  tall  w-alnut  case, 
Charles     II 

Bramer  en  Soon,  Amsterdam.  Grandfatln  1 
clock,  Flemish,  inlaid  burr-walnut  case, 
surmounted  by  figures  of  Atlas,  etc.   ... 

German.  Table  clock,  circular,  bronze  lid  pierced 
with  a  bird  and  grotesque  figures,  17th  cen- 
turv 


139 

348 
279 
348 
34S 
348 

T3S 

130 
139 

62 

130 

62 

63 
138 

139 

349 
137 
349 
139 
139 
139 
139 
348 
348 
139 

209 

138 
139 

61 

1 38 

1  S9 

349 

M7 


348 


64 


Index 
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Timepiei  es     ,  ontinued. 
Clocks — continued. 

Autran  a  Montelimart  Clock,  ormolu  case,  on 
stand  of  green  lacquer  and  ormolu,  forming  s 
musical   box  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...       63 

Rembault,    S.,    London.     Bracket-clock,    pedestal 

shaped    ebonised   case     ...         ...     210 

Tayler,  Jasper,  llolborn.     Clock,  bracket,   Queen 

Anne   case,    1694   ...  ...         ...  ...         ...     270 

Tompion,  Thomas. 

Bracket-clock,   ebonised  case  ...         ...  ...     138 

Bracket-clock,    steel    case,     pierced     '"basket" 

top  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       2TO 

Tompion,  Thomas,  and  Edward  Banger.  Bracket- 
clock,    ebonised    case,     1725       ...  ...  ...     410 


Timepieces — continued. 
Clocks — continued. 

Viger,   Paris.     Mantel    clock,   Louis    XV.,   ormolu 

drum-shaped    case,    surmounted    by    child     ... 

Yoisin,  C,  Paris.  Garniture  de  cheminee, 
chased  ormolu  and  old  Meissen  porcelain, 
with    clock   movement  by 

Windmill,  Joseph  (1670-170;).  Grandfather 
clock,    walnut    marquetry 

Watches. 

Durand,    J.      Watch,     vilvcr,    case     formed     as     a 

death's  head 
Dyde,   Thomas,    London.     Watch,   silver    case   on 

treble   stand,    with   silver    chain,    17th    century 

\\  atches,     1  nllri  I  ion     "I 
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63 
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VIRGINIA  WALNUT  FURNITURE 

By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 

[In  the  course  of  a  recent  controversy  in  The  Connoisseur,  the  existence  of  eighteenth-century  English 
furniture  made  in  Virginia  walnut  was  called  in  question.  According  to  promise,  we  now  present  an  article 
in  which  the  existence  of  such  furniture  is  proved  both  documentarily  and  by  actual  examples. — Ed.] 


In  England,  after  the  Restoration,  the 
cabinet-makers  were  faced  with  the  difficulty  of 
finding  timber  for  the  making  of  furniture,  as  the 
new  fashion  decreed  that  it  should  be  of  walnut- 
tree  wood,  oak  now  being  relegated  to  the  fashion- 
ing of  cheaper  and  more  utilitarian  pieces.  At 
this  period  walnut  was  scarce  in  England,  besides 
which  the  English  variety  was  not  a  satisfactorj 
timber  for  furniture,  entailing  waste  in  conversion, 
due  to  the  defects  and  knots  in  the  wood. 

For  contemporary  evidence  of  the  shortage  of 
walnut  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  following  passage  from  Evelyn's  Sylva  may 
be  quoted  : — 

Were  this  Timber  [walnut],"  he  writes,  "  in 
greater  plenty  amongst  us,  we  should  have  far 
better  Utensils  of  all  sorts  for  our  Houses,  as  Chairs, 
Stools,  Bedsteads,  Tables,  Wainscot,  Cabinets,  etc., 
instead  of  the  more  vulgar  Beech,  subject  to  the 
worm,  weak  and  unsightly,  but  which  to  counterfeit 
and  deceive  the  unwary,  they  wash  over  with  a 
decoction  made  of  the  Green  husks  of  Walnuts,  etc. 
I  say,  had  we  store  of  this  material,  we  should  find 
an  incredible  improvement  in  the  more  stable 
Furniture  of  our 
Houses  .  .  .   ." 

This  quo t  .1 
tion  shows  that 
t  h e  cabinet- 
makers,  in  order 
to  overcome  the 
scarcity  of  wal- 
nut, used  beech 
as  a  substitute 
The  beech  tree 
was  plentiful  in 
England,  and, 
although  as  a 
timber  for  furni- 
ture it  was  far 
inferior  to  wal- 
nut, owing  to  its 
susceptibility  to 
the  worm,  it  was 
largely  used  for 
the  making  of 
chairs,  couches, 
and  stools  from 
1600  to  the  end 
of  the  century. 

Contemporarv      No.  I.— walnut  table  circa 
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evidence  exists  which  shows  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  deal  and  oak  was  imported  into  England 
from  the  Continent  at  this  period.  No  similar 
evidence  can  be  found,  however,  as  regards  Con- 
tinental walnut.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
reason  why  Continental  walnut  was  not  imported 
to  a  larger  extent,  but  it  may  have  been  on  the 
score  of  cost,  as  the  demand  for  this  wood  through- 
out the  Continent  for  the  making  of  furniture, 
panelling,  and  gun-stocks  must  have  been  con- 
siderable. In  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  there  are  definite  reasons  for  this  non- 
importation, for  it  has  been  recorded  that  the 
severe  winter  of  1709  killed  all  the  walnut  trees 
of  Central  Europe,  thus  causing  a  scarcity  of  the 
wood  on  the  Continent  itself. 

If  English  furniture,  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  to  the  commencement  of  that  of  Queen 
Anne,  is  reviewed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  better 
class  of  furniture  which  was  made  in  the  solid 
wood — such  as  chairs,  couches,  stools  and  tables 
—was  of  walnut,  whilst  lower-grade  pieces  were 
made  of  beech,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  of  elm  and 
chestnut.  The  last-named  woods,  being  indi- 
genous to  Eng- 
land, were  ac- 
cordingly cheap 
and  easily  ob- 
tainable. 

We  have  only 
to  refer  to  the 
manufacture  of 
contemporary 
tables  for  sup- 
port of  this  con- 
tention as  to  the 
scarcity  of  wal- 
nut at  this  time. 
Few  English 
walnut  tables 
have  survived 
with  their  tops 
made  out  of  the 
solid  wood.  The 
gate-legged  table 
of  the  seven- 
teenth century, 
and  the  oval  top 
flapped  table, 
with  cabriole 
legs,   of  the 
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NO.    II.  —  DETAIL    OF    TOP    OF    TABLE    (NO.    I.)    SHOWING    PLATED    CONSTRUCTION    OF    NARROW    WALNUT    BOARDS 


eighteenth  century,  have  survived  in  considerable 
numbers,  but  the  former  is  usually  of  oak  and  the 
latter  of  mahogany.  In  the  few  examples  of 
either  of  these 
two  types  of 
tables  in  walnut 
that  are  still  ex- 
tant, the  leaves, 
instead  of  being 
made  in  one 
plank,  which  is 
near!  y  always 
the  case  with  the 
mahogany  flap 
table,  are 
formed  of  several  No.  ill.— detail  of  edge  of  top 
p  1  a  n  k  s  b  u  1 1-  of  walnut  plates  which  are 


jointed  together.  This  illustrates  the  difficulty 
that  the  cabinet-makers  had  in  procuring  wide 
planks  from  the  English  walnut  tree.     The  same 

remarks  also  ap- 
ply to  the  tops 
of  tripod  tables, 
a  type  that  came 
into  vogue  in 
the  early  years  of 
the  eighteenth 
century,  and 
was  made  in 
enormous  quan- 
tities. The  bet- 
ter -  class  exam- 
ples were  of 
mahogany,      the 


of  table  (no.  i.)  showing  thickness 
applied  to  an  oak  foundation 


Virginia   Walnut  Furniture 


cheaper  variety,  of  oak.  A 
very  few  tripod  tables  with 
their  tops  made  out  of  solid 
walnut  arc  still  extant  ;  but 
an  example  with  the  top 
made  out  of  one  plank,  as 
was  generally  the  custom 
with  those  made  out  of 
mahogany,  is  practically  un- 
known. 

An  unusual  table,  which 
demonstrates  the  difficulties 
that  cabinet-makers  had  to 
overcome  as  regards  the 
making  of  walnut  table  tops, 
is  illustrated  in  No.  i.  The 
Legs  are  ni  -olid  walnut  and 
the  frieze  i-  overlaid  with 
walnut  veneer,  but  the  top, 
with  its  folding  flap,  is  con- 
structed by  gluing  quarter- 
inch  plates  of  walnut  on  to 
a  foundation  of  i  >ak  (Xo.iii. 
These  plates,  which  measure 
about  3  inches  to  5  inches 
in  width,  meet  in  the  centre 
of  the  leaf  (see  No.  ii.), 
giving  the  top  the  appear- 


No. 


/. FRONT      LEG       OF       NO.       IV.,      SHOWING 

BUILT-UP    CONSTRUCTION    OF    WOOD 


ance  of  being  made  of  solid 
walnut. 

En  suite  with  this  table 
is  a  set  of  chairs  with 
upholstered  backs.  The 
front  legs  are  of  walnut, 
whereas  the  back  are  of 
beech  (No.  iv.).  Unques- 
tionably, the  maker  of  this 
set  of  furniture  was  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  using 
walnut  in  the  most  sparing 
manner  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  cost.  He  accord- 
ingly used  beech,  stained  to 
match  walnut,  for  the  less 
noticeable  parts  of  the  chair. 
Indeed,  this  use  of  beech 
for  the  back  legs  of  walnut 
chairs  which  were  not  of 
high  quality,  is  a  common 
feature  in  those  dating  about 
1700-1735. 

As  further  evidence  of 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
planks  of  sound  walnut 
wood  of  sufficient  scantling 
for   the  legs  of  tables,   the 
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majority  of  seventeenth-century  tables,  of  the 
well-known  type  with  veneered  top  and  turned 
legs,  usually  had  the  latter  made  of  elm.  The 
cabriole  legs  of  chairs,  stools  and  tables  of  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.,  when  they 
were  of  bold  contour,  were  not  cut  from  a  single 
pie<  e  of  timber,  but  from  one  which  was  built  up 
<>!  several  pieces  glued  together.  This  overcame 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  walnut  planks  of 
sufficient  scantling  to  accommodate  the  required 
curve  of  the  leg.  The  front  legs  of  the  set  of 
chairs  mentioned  have  been  constructed  in  this 
manner  (No.  v.). 
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THE    FRONT    LEGS  ARE  MADE  FROM  VIRGINIA  WALNUT    AND    THE    BACK    LEGS    AND    ARM  SUPPORTS 

ARE    OF    ENGLISH    WALNUT 


The  above  instances  definitely  prove  the  diffi- 
culties that  the  cabinet-makers  had  to  contend 
with  in  the  making  of  walnut  furniture,  in  default 
of  a  sound  English  supply.  To  sum  up  the 
position  at  the  end  of  the  century  as  regards  the 
use  of  walnut  by  the  cabinet-makers  :  in  the  first 
place,  there  was  the  shortage  of  walnut  in  the 
country,  which  scarcity  was  increased  by  this  wood 
being  also  used  for  the  making  of  gun-stocks, 
whose  manufacture  was  considered  of  national 
importance.  Then,  the  English  walnut  tree, 
although  excellent  for  its  fine  figured  veneer,  when 
converted    into    planks    did    not    produce    sound 

timber  of  sufficient 
scantling  for  the  re- 
quirements  of 
making  chair  and 
table  legs,  or  for 
table  tops  in  the 
solid  wood. 

The  result  was 
an  urgent  demand 
for  a  sound  timber, 
apart  from  oak, 
that  could  be  used 
for  the  making  of 
furniture  in  the 
solid  wood.  As  has 
already  been  said, 
such  a  timber  could 
not  be  supplied  by 
the  Continent. 
What  was  more 
natural,  then,  for 
this  need  of  the 
English  cabinet- 
maker to  be  ful- 
filled by  the  im- 
portation of  walnut 
from  the  English 
Colony  of  Virginia  ? 
This  variety  of  wal- 
nut is  technically 
known  as  Juglans 
nigra,  and  in  the 
seventeenth  a  n  d 
eighteenth  cen- 
turies was  called 
'Virginia  ' '  or 
"  black  "  walnut. 

One  of  the  first 
mentions  of  the  im- 
portation of  this 
Virginia  walnut  is 
in  an  MS.  entitled 
Historic  of  Travaile 
into  Virginia  Bri- 
t  a  n  n  i  a  {circa 
161 2)  :—"  Of  Wal- 
nutts  there  be  three 
kindes,  the  black 
walnutt  which  is 
returned  home 
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NO.     VII. DRESSING.    TABLE  CIRCA    I  755  THE    LEGS,    THE    LININGS,    AND    FITTED    BOXES    OF    THE    DRAWER 

\\<Y     MADE     FROM    VIRGINIA    WALNUT;    THE    TOP,    FRIEZE    AND    DRAWER    FRONT    ARE    OVERLAID 
WITH    FINELY    FIGURED    WALNUT    VENEER 


yearly  by  all  shipping  from  thence  [Virginia],  and 
yields  good  profitt,  for  yt  is  well  bought  up  to 
make  waynscott,  tables,  cubbardes,  chaires,  and 
stooles,  of  a  delicate  grayne  and  cullour  like 
ebonie,  and  not  subject  to  the  worme." 

Again,  in  a  book  entitled  Virginia,  by  E.W. 
(published  in  London,  1650),  it  is  mentioned  that 
'  The  Plankes  of  Walnut-trees  for  Tables  or 
Cubbords,  Cedar  and  Cypresse.for  Chests,  Cabinets, 
and  the  adorning  magnificent  buildings,  thus 
prepared  will  be  more  easily  transported  into 
England,  and  sold  at  a  very  considerable  value." 

Evelyn,  in  his  Sylva,  mentions  Virginia  walnut 
as  :  "  The  Timber  much  to  be  preferred,  and  we 
might  propagate  more  of  them  if  we  were  careful 


to  procure  them  out  of  Virginia,  where  they 
abound,  .  .  .  ." 

In  An  Account  Of  The  Present  State  and  Govern- 
ment OF  Virginia,  written  in  England,  1696-98, 
there  appears  the  following  reference  to  Virginia 
Walnut  :— "  It  is  an  excellent  country  for  dying 
stuff,  and  curious  simples,  as  also  for  several  other 
curious  woods  used  in  wainscoting  and  cabinet- 
making,  such  as  cedar,  cypress,  sassafras,  black 
walnut,  .  .  .  ." 

For  references  to  Virginia  Walnut  as  being  used 
by  the  cabinet-makers  in  the  eighteenth  century* 
*  In  Mainland's  History  of  London  (1760),  there  is 
recorded  amongst  the  many  companies  formed  by  the 
South  Sea  Company,  about  1720,  one  for  the  importation 
of  Virginia  Walnut. 
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I  may  cite  The  Daily  Courant  of  March  13th,  1725, 
in  which  there  appears  the  following  advertise- 
ment : — "  All  Sorts  of  Chairs  and  Couches, 
Mahogenny  Wood,  Virginia  Walnut,  English  Wal- 
nut, and  Walnut-Tree  Wood  for  Gun  Stocks,  by 
the  Widow  Gamidge,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Crown, 
the  East-End  of  St.  Paul's  Church- Yard  ;  she 
designing  to  leave  off  trade." 

Also,  in  Dr.  Hunter's  edition  of  Evelyn's  Sylva, 
published  1776,  there  is  this  note  : — "  Formerly 
the  Walnut-tree,  was  much  propagated  for  it's 
wood  ;  but  since  the  importation  of  Mahogany 
and  the  Virginia  Walnut,  it  has  considerably  de- 
creased in  reputation." 

Dr.  Hunter  again  mentions  this  variety  of 
Walnut,  when  he  writes  : — "  The  black  Virginia 
Walnut,  is  much  more  inclinable  to  grow  upright 
than  the  common  sort,  and  the  wood  being  gen- 
erally of  a  more  beautiful  grain,  renders  it  prefer- 
able to  that,  and  better  worth  cultivating  .... 
This   wood   is  greatly  esteemed   bv   the   cabinet- 


No.   VIII. SHIELD-BACK   CHAIR  CIRCA    I  780 
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makers  for  inlaying,  as  also  for  bedsteads,  chairs, 
tables  and  cabinets." 

Thomas  Sheridan,  in  his  Cabinet-Makers'  Dic- 
tionary (published  1803),  also  mentions  Virginia 
Walnut.  Of  the  walnut  tree,  he  writes:  "  There 
are  three  species,  the  English  walnut  and  the 
white  and  black  Virginia.  The  black  Virginia  was 
much  in  use  for  cabinet  work  about  forty  or  fifty 
years  since  in  England,  but  is  now  quite  laid  aside 
since  the  introduction  of  mahogany.  The  common 
English  walnut  tree  is  much  paler  than  the 
Virginia,  and  cannot  be  used  for  the  most  common 
purposes." 

In  view  of  the  evidence  adduced  above,  there 
can  be  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that  a  large 
quantity  of  furniture  was  made  in  England  from 
the  wood  of  the  black  Virginia  walnut.  Up  to  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  this  wood  was 
sparingly  used,  but,  after  this  period,  owing  to 
the  demand  for  walnut  in  England,  its  importation 
increased,  until  it  was  ultimately  stopped  by  the 
War  of  Independence  in  1775. 

This  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  examples  of 
English  furniture  made  of  Virginia  walnut  that 
have  survived.  The  earliest  piece  that  the  author 
has  seen  is  a  gate-legged  table  with  turned  baluster 
legs,  dating  about  1685-95.  Unlike  the  gate- 
legged tables  made  of  English  walnut,  each  of  the 
leaves  of  the  top,  which  measured  2  feet  6  inches 
in  width,  were  fashioned  from  a  single  plank  of 
the  wood. 

This  English  furniture  made  from  Virginia 
walnut  is  to-day  hard  to  recognise,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  is  mistaken  as  being  of  faded 
mahogany.  In  fact,  it  is  often  only  possible  to 
determine  whether  it  is  mahogany  or  walnut  by 
cutting  and  examining  the  colour  of  the  freshly 
cut  wood.  If  it  is  Virginia  walnut,  the  colour  of 
the  freshly  cut  wood  will  possess  a  purplish-grey 
tint,  quite  different  from  the  English  variety, 
which  is  a  light  nut  or  grey  brown.  Mahogany, 
when  cut,  reveals  a  red  tint.  Unlike  the  English 
variety,  the  Virginia  walnut  produced  a  fine  close- 
grain  timber,  free  from  knots  and  defects.  The 
trees  were  large,  and  therefore  could  be  converted 
into  large  planks. 

In  A  brief e  and  true  report  of  the  new  found  land 
of  Virginia  (published  at  Frankfort  in  1590),  the 
writer  mentioned  that  :  "  Walnut  trees,  as  I  haue 
saide  before  very  many,  some  haue  bene  seen 
excellent  faire  timber  of  fourescore  foot  streight 
without  bough." 

The  wood  was  also  immune  from  the  attacks  of 
the  worm,  which  was  a  serious  defect  of  English 
walnut.  Dr.  Hunter  mentions  this  fact.  When 
writing  on  Virginia  walnut,  he  says  :—  ...  being 
less  liable  to  be  infected  with  insects  than  most 
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other  kinds  (which  may  proceed  from  it's  extra- 
ordinary biterness)  ;...." 

To  what  extent  Virginia  walnut  was  used  by 
the  cabinet-makers  as  a  veneer  is  difficult  to 
determine  to-day.  Dr.  Hunter  comments  upon 
its  fine  figure  and  marking,  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  was  used  as  a  veneer.  Such  veneer  would 
be  impossible  to  identify  as  Virginia  walnut  unless 
it  were  raised  and  the  under  side  scraped.  As 
Virginia  walnut  was  a  tree  that  grew  straight,  it 
would  only  be  the  exceptional  trees  that  had  a 
fine  figure  in  their  timber.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  English  walnut  is  usually  finely  figured, 
owing  to  its  deformities  and  defects.  It  can  there- 
tore  be  assumed  that,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
Virginia  walnut  was  mostly  used  in  the  solid  and 
not  in  the  form  of  veneer. 

An  outstanding  example  of  Virginia  walnut 
furniture  is  the  fine  George  II.  marble-topped 
table,  illustrated  in  Plate,  p.  n.  The  table  is  one 
of  a  pair  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Guy  Charrington. 
The  high  quality  of  the  carving  shows  what  a  fine 


medium  Virginia  walnut  sometimes  was  for  the 
carver's  chisel,  being  a  hard,  close-grain  wood.  It 
easily  took  a  high  polish  by  rubbing  with  oil, 
which  was  the  usual  method  of  polishing  furniture 
made  in  the  solid  wood  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  fine  quality  pieces  of  veneered  walnut  furni- 
ture, the  drawers  are  often  found  with  linings 
made  of  Virginia  walnut.  Such  use  of  this  wood 
was,  however,  confined  to  drawers  in  pieces  of 
small  dimensions,  such  as  narrow  bureaux  or 
bureau-bookcases,  and  the  fitted  drawers  of 
dressing-tables  (No.  vii.)  and  toilet  glasses.  This 
wood  permitted  the  sides  of  the  drawers  to  be 
made  thinner  than  when  constructed  of  oak. 
Large  drawers  necessitated  stouter  linings,  and 
therefore  the  use  of  Virginia  walnut  was  of  no 
advantage. 

One  of  the  latest  examples  of  a  piece  made 
from  Virginia  walnut  that  the  author  has  been 
able  to  discover  is  the  shield-back  chair  (No.  viii.), 
which  dates  about  1780.  Many  chairs  with  lattice 
backs  in  the  Chinese  taste  will  be  found  to  be 
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made  of  this  wood.  They  are  usually  of  a  pale 
brown  colour,  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
mahogany  examples,  in  fact,  impossible  to  do  so 
from  the  colour  of  the  polished  wood.  But  nearly 
every  type  of  piece  made  in  the  solid  wood  between 
the  years  1700-80  will  be  discovered  to  be  made 
in  Virginia  walnut.  Chairs,  couches,  stools,  tables, 
tripod  pole-screen  stands  are  all  to  be  found  made 
of  this  wood.  Finely  carved  pieces,  however,  such 
as  the  chair  (No.  vi.),  and  the  side-table  (Plate) 
are  exceptions.  For  this  type  of  expensive  furni- 
ture, which  was  made  by  the  leading  firms  of 
London  cabinet-makers,  mahogany  seems  to  have 
been  the  wood  usually  chosen.  It  was  the  plainer 
and  less  expensive  type  of  furniture  for  which  the 
cabinet-  and  chair-makers  usually  employed  Vir- 
ginia walnut,  thus  showing  that  perhaps  it  was  a 
cheaper  wood  than  mahogany,  and  also,  not  being 
such  a  hard  and  close-grained  wood,  that  it  was 
not  such  a  good  medium  for  carving.  This  latter 
criticism,    however,    could   not   always   apply,    as 


some  logs  of  it  would  always  be  of  better  quality 
than  others.  For  example,  on  Mr.  Charrington's 
pair  of  side-tables,  the  carved  decoration  is  equal 
to  any  carving  executed  in  mahogany. 

Yet  another  reason  for  Virginia  walnut  not 
enjoying  the  same  popularity  with  the  cabinet- 
makers as  mahogany,  is  because,  when  a  piece 
was  new,  it  would  not  have  the  same  red  colour, 
which  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  considered 
one  of  the  chief  attributes  of  the  new  fashion 
mahogany  furniture.  New  furniture  of  Virginia 
walnut  must  have  been  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
very  different  from  the  freshly  polished  mahogany. 
Age  and  the  long  exposure  to  atmosphere,  together 
with  generations  of  domestic  polishing,  have  made 
this  furniture  so  like  contemporary  mahogany 
that  only  within  the  last  three  years  has  it  been 
discovered  as  Virginia  walnut.  The  fact  that 
such  a  discovery  has  taken  so  long  to  come  to 
light  shows  us  how  comparatively  little  is  known 
about  English  furniture,  even  at  the  present  time. 
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A'o.   /. — Mafeking  Siege  Note  for  ten  shillings  March,   1900        6$  in.  by  4\  in.         Printed  in  green  on  white  pafrer 

BOER    WAR    NOTES 

By  RONALD  A.   COATES,  F.S.A. 


The  twenty-four  South  African  War 
currency  notes  described  below  have  both  a 
military  and  an  historical  interest.  They  fall  into 
two  groups,  the  War  itself  being  the  sole  con- 
necting link.  Of  these,  the  first  group  consists  of 
six  notes  printed  on  ordinary  thin  white  paper  ; 
these  notes  were  in  circulation  in  Mafeking  during 
the  memorable  siege  of  that  town,  which  lasted 
from  October  12th,  1899,  until  May  17th,  1900, 
a  period  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
days.  The  second  group  of  eighteen  notes  will  be 
described  later.  Many  will  recollect  the  frenzied 
rejoicings  which  spread  like  wildfire  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  London  when  the  news 
arrived  that  Mafeking  had  been  relieved.  The 
telegram  came  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  Friday  even- 
ing, and  was  relayed  to  all  the  theatres,  restaurants 
and  other  public  places.     The  celebrations  con- 


tinued throughout  the  following  day,  and  according 
to  the  Illustrated  London  News  of  that  date,  "  from 
Brighton  to  the  Pentland  Firth,  Britain  went  mad 
with  joy." 

Indeed,  the  name  of  Mafeking  has  now  become 
a  verb.  History  repeats  itself  in  little  matters  as 
well  as  in  great,  and  the  turmoil  of  war  brings 
to  the  surface  many  a  forgotten  relic  of  the  past. 
In  all  times  of  stress  or  privation,  when  money 
has  become  too  scarce  for  everyday  use,  or  perhaps 
entirely  unavailable,  man  has  substituted  notes  or 
tokens  of  non-intrinsic  value  for  the  minted  coin. 
Mr.  William  Charleton,  in  the  British  Numismatic 
Journal,  1906,  Vol.  III.,  gives  many  interesting 
examples  of  the  use  of  leather  for  money,  as,  for 
example,  the  leathern  money  issued  by  the  Ming 
dynasty  in  China  during  a  rebellion  in  the  four- 
teenth century.     According  to  St.  Jerome,  Numa 
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Pompilius  made  a  distribution  to  the  people  of 
asses  of  wood  and  leather.  In  his  famous  Travels, 
Sir  John  Maundeville  relates  :—  '  This  Emperour 
(the  great  Chan)  may  despenden  als  moche  as  he 
wile  withouten  estvmacioun.  For  he  despendethe 
not,  ne  makethe  no  Money,  but  of  Lether  em- 
prented  or  of  Papyre.  And  of  that  Moneye  is 
som  of  gretter  Prys  and  som  of  Lasse  prys  aftre 
the  dyversitee  of  his  Statutes.  And  whan  that 
Money  hath  ronne  so  longe  that  it  begynethe  to 
waste  than  men  beren  it  to  the  Emperoures 
Tresorye  :  and  than  thei  taken  newe  Money  for 
the  olde.  And  that  Money  gothe  thorge  out  alle 
the  Countree,  and  thorge  out  alle  his  Provynces. 
For  there  and  bezonde  hem  thei  make  no  Money, 
in uither  of  Gould  nor  of  Sylver.  And  therfore  he 
may  despend  y  now,  and  outrageously." 

Closer  to  our  time  comes  the  famous  siege  of 
Leyden  by  the  Spanish,  lasting  from  October  31st, 
1573,  until  October  3rd,  1574,  concerning  which 
John  Evelyn,  in  his  Numismata  (1697),  whilst 
enumerating  the  various  media  used  in  lieu  of  coin 
at  various  places  and  times,  states  : — "  In  short, 
these  base  and  inferior  Materials,  were  among  the 
civilised  Nations  never  made  use  of,  save  in  utmost 
exigence,  as  was  that  on  Card  or  Paper,  in  the 
famous  Siege  of  Leiden." 

London  tradesmen's  tokens  of  the  seventeenth 
century  stamped  in  leather  exist,  but  are  exceed- 
iiigly  rare  :    a  few  specimens  are  in  the  British 
Museum    and    some    at    the    Guildhall.     Prince 
Charles   had   considered   the   question   of   issuing 
paper  notes  during  the  '45  Rising  ;    and  a  wood 
block  was  made  from  which  notes  to  the  value  of 
one  penny  were 
to     be     printed. 
None     of     these 
notes  apparently 
was    printed    at 
the      time,      al- 
though Mime  few 
were    struck    off 
at  a  later  date  as 
curiosities.     The 
wood  block,  how- 
ever,   is    still    in 
existence,  in  pri- 
vate hands. 

General  Gor- 
don, whilst  be- 
sieged in  Khar- 
toum issued  some 
currency  notes, 
which  are  now 
very  hard  to  ob- 
tain. No.   II. 

Many  other 


FEBRUARY,  1900. 


Thi3  voucher  is 

Good  for  the  sum 


And  win  be  1 S'  '  ro-rcoi" 

at  the  MAFEKING  BRANCH 

on  the   resumption 


t  .'.  i  .  . 


-MAFEKING    TWO-SHILLING    NOTE 

PRINTED    IN    BLUE    ON    BROWN 


instances  could  be  cited,  such  as  the  notes  issued 
during  the  American  War  of  Independence.  The 
enormous  output  of  local  paper  money  throughout 
Germany  and  France  during  the  last  war  is,  of 
course,  an  outstanding  example,  but  the  above 
illustrations  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  show 
how  frequent  has  been  the  issuing  of  non-metallic 
money. 

With  regard  to  the  notes  themselves  :  the  six 
Mafeking  notes  will  need  little  description.  The 
two  largest  are  for  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  each, 
and  are  dated  March,  1900.  They  were  "  issued 
by  the  authority  of  Col.  R.  S.  S.  Baden-Powell, 
Commanding  Frontier  Forces,"  and  are  to  be 
"  exchanged  for  coin  on  resumption  of  civil  law 
at  the  Standard  Bank,  Mafeking."  They  are 
ornamented  with  a  field-gun  on  one  side  and  what 
is  perhaps  a  Maxim  on  the  other  (No.  i.).  During 
the  long  and  strenuous  siege,  in  the  railway  work- 
shops in  Mafeking  a  muzzle-loading  gun  was 
manufactured  from  steel  steampipe  bars  of  iron 
and  brass  castings  ;  the  shells  and  powder  were 
also  home-made  ;  and  the  piece  was  mounted  on 
the  iron  wheels  of  a  threshing  machine,  and  was 
christened  the  "  Wolf."  It  is  a  monument  of 
ingenuity  and  patience,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  too 
far  a  stretch  of  imagination  to  suggest  that  the 
gun  on  the  ten-shilling  notes  is  a  sketchy  repre- 
sentation of  that  gun. 

A  note  for  the  value  of  one  pound,  reproduced 
in  the  Mafeking  Supplement  to  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  gives  an  admirable  drawing  of  the 
"  Wolf  "  ;  which  piece  is  now  No.  2916  in  the 
Royal  United  Service  Museum,  Whitehall,  where 

it  was  deposited 
by  King  Edward 
VII.  The  re- 
maining four 
notes  are  of  much 
simpler  design, 
and  are  for  two 
shillings  and 
one  shilling 
respectively ; 
these  were  is- 
sued in  Febru- 
ary, 1900.  They 
are  well  executed 
and  are  in  a  good 
state  of  preserva- 
tion, the  printers 
being  Towns- 
h e  n d  &  Son, 
Mafeking  (see 
No.  ii.). 

We  now   turn 
to     the     second 


no.  B   10313 


RaJen- Powell, 


tttusd  by  the  Authority  of  Colonel  R.  S.  S. 

V  (Commanding  the  Rhode****  JW.J 


Of 


am 


of  t.ho    STANCARD  BANK 
of   Civil    I- 
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No.    III. — MAFEKING   SIEGE    NOTE   FOR   THE    SUM    OF   TWO    POUNDS  ISSUED    MARCH    1ST,    ig02 

IN    BLACK    AND    RED    ON    GREEN  SAME    SIZE    AS    ORIGINAL 


group,  consisting  of  eighteen  notes  or  pay  cheques. 
These  are  of  a  very  different  character.  They 
consist  of  oblong  pieces  of  canvas,  linen  or  other 
flaxen  material,  apparently  cut  out  from  any 
available  piece  of  woven  stuff.  One  at  least  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  previously  a  portion 
of  the  lining  of  a  tunic.  These  notes,  if  we 
may  use  the  term  for  brevity's  sake,  were  issued 
on  February  ist,  1902,  and  March  1st,  1902. 


Those  issued  in  February  are  comparatively 
uniform  in  character  and  are  cut  from  fairly 
presentable  material  ;  the  others,  issued  a  month 
later,  can  in  some  cases  almost  warrant  the 
description  of  scraps  of  rag  ;  which  seems  to  show 
how  acute  the  shortage  of  material  had  become. 
On  every  one,  along  the  top  is  stamped  or  printed  : 

"  ISSUED   BY   PAYMASTER    B.    S.    UPINGTON  "     (B.S., 

in  all  probability,  means  "  Base  Station  ")  ;   whilst 


--        ISSUED  8V 

PAYMASTLFLB.SVUPWCTOlf 
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NO.    IV. MAFEKING    SIEGE    NOTE    FOR    THE    SUM    OF    TEN    SHILLINGS 
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in  the  left  portion  is  a  circular  stamp,  not  unlike 
a  regimental  cap-badge  (Nos.  iii.  and  iv.).  This 
consists  of  two  concentric  circles  surmounted  by  a 
small  crown  ;  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  is 
the  legend,  border  scouts  upington.  Within 
the  smaller  circle  is  the  representation  of  an 
animal,  probably  a  hartebeest,  or  South  African 
antelope,  standing  on  a  ground  beneath  which  is 
the  motto,  Semper  Fidelis.  Beneath  the  imprint 
at  the  top  is  written  "  Pay  to  bearer  the  sum  of 
[say]  (Five  Pounds),  £5.0.0  for  pay.  J.  Birk- 
beck,  Major,  O.C."  ;  and  across  the  majority  is 
stamped  "  cam  elled  by  payment."  Although 
these  queer  notes  range  in  value  from  five 
pounds  to  two  shillings,  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  are  for  the  larger  figures,  i.e., 
eight  are  for  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  five 
for  two  pounds,  and  so  on,  one  only  being  as 
low  as  two  shillings.  From  this  arises  a  curious 
problem  :  to  whom  were  they  issued  ?  Such 
sums  as  five  pounds  seem  out  of  all  proportion  for 
troops  drawing  possibly  less  than  one  shilling  a 
day — say  over  three  months'  pay — whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  an  unusual  method  and  a 
most   unlikely  one  of  paying  an  officer. 

Very  little  appears  to  be  known  about  the 
Upington  Border  Scouts.  According  to  The 
Times  History  of  the  Boer  War  (Vol.  V.,  p.  612, 
Appendix  2),  they  were  raised  at  Upington,  in 
Bechuanaland,  in  Lord  Kitchener's  time,  about 
May,  1900.  Originally  at  a  strength  of  280  men, 
by  January  1st,  1901,  their  strength  had  risen 
to  500,  later  increasing  to  786,  only  to  fall  again 


in  January,  1902,  to  550.  One  would  like  to  know 
the  reason  for  this  sudden  drop  in  numbers.  It 
is  further  stated  that  these  troops  for  the  most 
part  were  half-castes,  and  originally  were  raised 
for  local  defence.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  in  the  official  History  of  the  Warm  South 
Africa,  1899-1902,  written  by  Major-General  Sir 
Frederick  Maurice,  K.C.B.,  1906  (six  vols.),  no 
reference  is  made  to  this  force,  although  at  least 
sixty  other  Colonial,  irregular  and  local  forces  air 
mentioned.  No  other  notes  relating  t<>  the 
Upington  Border  Scouts  have  been  traced  at  the 
time  of  writing,  and  these  notes  would  seem  to 
be  the  last  relics  of  a  totally  forgotten  force, 
serving  in  what  is  now  a  partially  forgotten 
campaign.     A  greater  war  has  intervened. 

The  man  who  brought  this  small  collection  home 
from  South  Africa  is  no  longer  alive  ;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  direct  information  as  to 
how  they  became  his  property  can  now  be  ob- 
tained. 

Finally,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  record  that, 
after  their  various  wanderings,  these  Mafeking  and 
Upington  notes,  together  with  a  typical  Mafeking 
Siege  envelope  on  which  is  portrayed  Lord  Roberts 
and  Baden-Powell,  together  with  the  picture  of  a 
fort  (No.  v.),  at  last  have  found  a  permanent 
resting-place  in  the  Department  of  Coins  and 
Medals  of  the  British  Museum. 

[A  brief  reference  to  Emergency  Notes,  issued 
from  Khartoum  and  Mafeking,  by  the  late  Maberly 
Phillips,  with  two  illustrations,  appeared  in  The 
Connoisseur   (April,   1919). — Ed.] 
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showing  the  potting  industry. 


(Tfyittese  Wallpaper  at 
(Toutts    ^ftaitk 

!&v    yCirs.  X^illougbb?   Hfo&gsoit 


The  magnificent  Chinese  paper  which 
adorns  the  walls  of  the  Board-room  at  Messrs. 
(mitts'  Bank,  440,  Strand,  was  given  to  Thomas 
Coutts,  in  1794,  by  Lord  Macartney,  first  English 
Ambassador  to  China,  and  was  removed  to  its 
present  position  from  the  drawing-room  at  59, 
Strand,  in  1904.  In  rich  and  brilliant  colours,  it 
gives  a  realistic  picture  of  some  of  the  principal 
Chinese  industries,  and  also  depicts  mythical 
scenes  so  typical  of  the  artistic  mentality  of  that 
nation. 

The  background  of  these  Chinese  scenes  is  a 
deep  cream,  the  colours  employed  for  landscapes 
are  faithful  to  Nature,  whilst  those  used  for  the 


clothing  of  high-class  figures  are  generally  bright, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  gradation  of 
shades  of  grey  and  blue  employed  for  that  of  the 
working  man.  The  whole  scheme  is  delightfully 
mellow  and  harmonious,  in  spite  of  its  suggestion 
of  crowded  movement.  In  the  first  illustration 
is  seen  a  section  dealing  with  the  potting  industry, 
including  such  incidents  as  mixing  the  clay,  glaze 
and  colouring  matter.  The  potter  is  seen  at  his 
wheel,  employed  in  the  drying  room,  taking  the 
wares  to  the  kiln,  and  stacking  and  packing 
finished  pieces.  A  junk  is  also  seen,  on  which 
men  are  preparing  to  take  the  china  to  its  destina- 
tion. 
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Chinese  Wallpaper  at  Coutts    Bank 


In  No.  ii.  a  petitioner  is  seen  before  a  judge  (on 
horseback,  attended  by  soldiers  with  the  Flag  of 
Honour),  who  is  on  his  way  to  settle  the  appeal 
at  the  place  whence  it  comes.  As  some  sections 
of  the  rice  industry  appear  above  and  at  the  side, 
the  dispute  would  seem  to  relate  to  this  industry. 
Details  such  as  the  gathering,  carrying  and 
stacking  of  the  rice  can  also  be  studied,  and  the 
shop  at  which  it  is  sold,  but  more  scenes  are  out 
of  the  range  of  the  illustration. 

The  gathering  of  cocoons  of  the  wild  or  outdoor 
silkworm  is  shown  in  the  third  illustration.  This 
gossamer  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
stiff  common  satin,  and  the  weaver  may  be  seen 
unwinding  the  silk  from  the  damp  cocoons  pre- 
paratory to  spinning.  In  the  corner  an  attendant 
using  a  whip  is  inciting  a  pair  of  cocks  to  fight. 

A  marshal  standing  near  his  flag  on  a  battle- 
mented  building  appears  in  No.  iv.  From  an 
arch  underneath,  wild  horses  are  galloping  to- 
wards men  with  spearlike  weapons,  and  below 
a  procession  of  mounted  warriors  (not  included  in 


the  illustration)  suggests  a  battle  scene.  Curiously, 
this  episode  is  surrounded  by  views  of  the  tea 
industry,  showing  the  picking,  drying,  blending, 
packing  and  selling  ;  and  it  seems  possible  that, 
when  the  paper  was  taken  from  the  walls  of  50, 
Strand,  some  sections  may  not  have  been  placed 
in   their  original  sequence. 

It  has  only  been  possible  to  illustrate  small 
portions  of  this  most  interesting  and  unique  wall- 
paper, each  section  of  which  would  repay  minute 
study.  The  making  and  repairing  of  a  rock  garden 
belonging  to  a  large  house,  with  farm  and  meadows 
adjoining,  occupies  one  wall,  and  not  only  includes 
a  family  scene,  but  also  an  arch  in  the  garden 
bearing  the  legend  that  it  is  the  entrance  to 
another  world.  The  open  outdoor  playhouse, 
with  actors  and  audience,  also  finds  a  place  among 
other  interesting  features  of  Chinese  domestic  and 
industrial  life. 

[Mrs.  Willoughby  Hodgson's  article  on  The 
Treasures  of  Coutts'  Bank  appeared  in  our  last 
issue. — Ed.1 


XO.    IV.— SHOWING  A  MARSHAL  ON    A    BATTLEMENTED  BUILDING  SURVEYING  WILD  HORSES  GALLOPING  TOWARDS    WARRIORS 
IN    THE    BACKGROUND    ARE    SCENES    FROM    THE    TEA    INDUSTRY 
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DAVID    COX'S 
"PEACE    AND    WAFT 

By    F.    GORDON    ROE 


In  our  admiration  of  the  Old  Masters, 
we  are  apt  to  forget  that  many  of  them  were  once 
considered  Moderns.  Even  David  Cox  possessed, 
or  perhaps  developed,  a  characteristic  which  would 
now  be  recognised  as  an  attribute  of  the  tribe. 
That  is  to  say  :  he  showed  a  certain  awareness 
of  the  contemporary  world,  beyond  a  profound 
appreciation  of  Nature  in  her  most  rural  aspect. 
Though  he  loved  the  countryside,  sunshine,  wind 
and  rain  ;  though  he  enjoyed  the  picturesque 
buildings  of  antiquity  ;  he  could  at  least  discern 
the  dramatic  value  of  modern  inventions  when 
they  suited  the  purpose  of  his  art.  His  painting 
room — so  William  Hall's  Biography  of  the  artist 
tells  us — was  devoid  of  all  those  antiquities  and 
knick-knacks  which  cluttered  up  so  many  studios 
of  his  day.  "  He  could  derive  such  inspiration 
as  was  needful  to  him  from  the  contemplation 
•  it  bare  walls"  (ibid.,  p.  194  [1881]).  In  other 
words,  David  Cox  took  the  world  very  much  as 
he  found  it,  expressing  such  of  its  phases  as 
interested  him  with  a  deep  sincerity,  when  he  was 
not  fettered  by  the  necessity  of  pot-boiling  for  a 
living. 

And  so  it  was  that  Cox,  in  his  work,  betrayed 
no  aesthetic  prejudice  against  certain  features  of 
a  changing  age.     In  his  Rhyl  Sands,  he  made  no 


effort  to  replace  a  steamer  on  the  horizon  by  some 
picturesque  old  sailing  ship.*  Like  Turner,  whose 
Rain,  Steam  and  Speed  (1844)  had  once  been  an 
inspiration  to  him,  Cox  realised  the  pictorial  possi- 
bilities of  the  railway,  as  can  be  seen  in  his  water- 
colour  of  horses  startled  by  The  Night  Train, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  "  Old  Society  "  in 
1849,  and  now  belongs  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Nettlefold. 
And  in  his  famous  drawing  of  Peace  and  War, 
now  at  Port  Sunlight  (Plate,  p.  21),  Cox  readily 
took  advantage  of  the  compositional  value  of  a 
line  of  Martello  Towers,  which  to  some  Romanti- 
cists of  that  day  must  have  seemed  well-nigh  as 
preposterous  as  does  the  mass  of  a  gasometer  to 
many  of  their  descendants.  Had  Cox  been  living 
now,  we  need  not  doubt  that  he  would  have 
introduced  an  aeroplane  or  so  in  place  of  the  birds 
with  which  he  sometimes  disguised  the  specks  in 
his  drawing  paper.  They  would  be  appropriate 
in  a  modern  Peace  and  War  done,  like  this  one, 
in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  the  aerodrome  at 
Lympne. 

In  Peace  and  War,  however,  Pitt's  Martello 
Towers,  then  no  longer  new,  play  a  definite  part 
in  the  theme,  as  well  as  in  the  composition.     Peace 

*  See    David    Cox    and    the    Sands    of   Rhyl,  by    F. 
Gordon    Roe,  in  The  Connoisseur  (December,   193 1). 


No.    I. "  THE    BAGGAGE   WAGGON  :    OR    PASSAGE    OF    TROOPS    OVER    A    COMMON  " 

OIL  40J    IN.    BY    83J    IN.  BY    W.    J.    MULLER  1845 
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Peace  and  War  " 


is  symbolised  by  the  group  of  yokels,  the  flock  of 
sheep,  the  quiet  countryside  on  the  heights 
o'ertopping  Romney  Marsh — that  Fifth  Quarter 
of  the  Globe,  with  its  own  people  and  its  own 
peculiar  customs.  To  this  all-but-solitude  comes 
War  in  the  form  of  a  column  of  red-coated  Infantry, 
with  Artillery  at  its  head.  On  the  flats  beneath 
are  the  Towers  erected  when  Napoleon's  army  lay 
across  the  Channel,  awaiting  the  chance  for  an 
invasion  which  never  happened.  On  the  heights 
is  a  hint  of  ancient  strife  in  the  shape  of  Lympne 
Castle  :  never  a  castle  in  the  stricter  sense  of  that 
term,  but  a  fortified  residence  of  the  mediaeval 
Archdeacons  of  Canterbury. 

Napoleon's  menace  had  passed  away  when  Cox 
conceived  this  Peace  and  War.  It  was  in  1838 
that  the  artist  obtained  his  first  idea  of  the  work.* 
He  was  then  staying  at  Seabrook,  near  Hythe, 
with  his  wife,  who  had  been  ailing.  Such  is  the 
story  of  the  drawing's  conception  as  told  by  Neal 
Solly  in  his  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  David  Cox  (1873  ; 
p.  86).  But  on  p.  259  of  the  same  book,  Solly 
confuses  the  issue  by  stating  that  this  water-colour 
of  Peace  and  War  was  inspired  by  Midler's  picture 
of  The  Baggage  Waggon  [or  Passage  of  Troops  over 
a  Common],  which  was  painted  in  1845  (No.  L). 
Here,  however,  the  biographer  was  probably  con- 
fusing the  Lympne  Peace  and  War  with  an  earlier 
work  by  Cox  of  similar  title,  of  which  more  anon. 
Confirmation  of  this  supposition  is  to  be  found  in 
Solly's  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  William  James 
M tiller  (1875  ;  p.  2S2),  in  which  it  is  clearly  --tated 
that  the  Baggage  Waggon  is  believed  to  have  "  sug- 
gested the  subject  of  Cox's  Peace  and  War,  which 
he  afterwards  painted  in  1846."  The  date  of  the 
Peace  and  War  dealt  with  particularly  in  this 
article  is  1848,  and  the  two  works  have  little 
enough  in  common.  Not  only  does  the  one  depict 
Lympne,  the  other  Lancaster,  but  the  composi- 
tions are  entirely  different.  And  if  we  are  to 
admit  that  either  of  these  works  bears  any  resem- 
blance to  Muller's  Baggage  Waggon,  it  is  clearly 
the  Peace  and  War  of  1846  that  we  are  bound  to 
select.  This,  however,  leads  us  into  a  discussion 
of  historical  details,  which  must  be  dealt  with 
before  we  return  to  the  drawing  at  Port 
Sunlight. 

The  1846  Peace  and  War,  with  troops  marching 
towards  the  Town  of  Lancaster,  was  an  oil  painting, 
i8i  inches  bv  24  inches.  Cox  gave  it  to  a  clergy- 
man friend,  repurchased  it  for  £20,  and  resold  it 
for  the  like  amount.  Joseph  Gillott  is  said  to 
have  bought  it  with  another  picture  for  £650,  but 
at  the  Gillott  sale  in  1872  it  realised  the  then 
enormous  price  of  £3,601  10s.     Mr.  J.  Cann,  junr., 

*   A   view    of   Lymne  (sic)   Castle,  Kent,   by  Cox,  1840, 
11    in.   by   18J   in.,  realised  ^252   at  Christie's  in   1908. 


lent  it  to  the  Royal  Jubilee  Exhibition  at  Man- 
chester in  1887,  and  to  the  Cox  Exhibition  at 
Birmingham  in  1890.  It  was  again  sold  at 
Christie's  in  191 1  for  £997  10s.,  and  in  1926  it 
figured  in  the  Leverhulme  dispersal  at  the  Ander- 
son Galleries,  New  York. 

A  general  idea  of  its  composition  can  be  gathered 
from  an  illustration  (No.  ii.)  in  this  article,  which, 
however,  is  reproduced  from  a  water-colour  by 
Cox,  of  the  same  theme,  which  realised  £850  10s. 
at  the  Leech  sale  in  1887,  and  £945  at  the  Holland 
auction,  1908 — both  at  Christie's.  There  is  a 
slight  difference  of  aspect,  and  sundry  variations 
of  detail,  from  the  oil  painting,  but  the  inspiration 
is  clearly  the  same.  This  Lancaster  :  Peace  and 
War,  which  measures  19 \  inches  by  29!  inches, 
was  displayed  at  the  Winter  Exhibition,  Burling- 
ton House,  in  1873,  at  Liverpool  in  1875,  and  at 
Manchester  in  1878.  It  is  also  stated  to  have 
been  exhibited  at  the  Old  Water  Colour  Society 
in  1842.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  latter  date. 
Cox's  exhibits  at  the  Society  in  that  year  included 
No.  33 — Lancaster  ;  but  the  matter  seems  to  need 
further  investigation.  Consequently,  I  shall  not 
say  more  on  this  point  beyond  the  obvious  fact 
that  if  1842  can  be  accepted  as  the  date  of  this 
drawing,  it  follows  that  neither  it  nor  the  oil  of 
1846  can  have  been  based  on  Muller's  picture  of 

i's45- 

Nevertheless,  there  is  positive  evidence  that  Cox 
was  attracted  by  themes  with  a  military  motif  long 
before  Miiller  painted  his  Baggage  Waggon.  In 
1838,  a  year  or  more  before  Cox  began  to  receive 
instruction  in  oil  painting  from  Miiller,  the 
former's  exhibits  at  the  O.W.S.  included  No.  125 — 
Rocky  Scene — Infantry  on  the  March,  and  No. 
395 — Stirling  Castle — Cavalry  on  the  March  ; 
while  in  1839  we  find  No.  94 — Cavalry  on  the 
March.  Thus  it  is  plain  that  Muller's  Baggage 
Waggon  stimulated,  rather  than  originated,  Cox's 
interest  in  subjects  of  this  nature.  In  other  words, 
the  Baggage  Waggon — the  facilitv  of  whose  execu- 
tion is  said  greatlv  to  have  impressed  "  Farmer  " 
Cox — inspired  the  Birmingham  artist  to  essay  in 
oil  a  theme  of  a  type  which  he  had  previously 
exploited  in  water-colour. 

As  regards  the  Peace  and  War  of  our  colour 
plate,  there  seems  no  obvious  reason  why  Cox 
should  not  have  actually  witnessed,  in  1838,  the 
incident  at  Lympne  which  he  immortalised  in  this 
water-colour  of  1848.  Shorncliffe  Camp  is  not  far 
away  as  the  crow  flies. 

This  Lympne  Peace  and  War  was  exhibited  as 
No.  154  at  the  O.W.S.  in  1848.  "  You  wished  to 
know  what  my  subjects  were  I  was  doing  for  the 
Exhibition,"  wrote  Cox  to  his  son,  from  Greenfield 
House,   Harborne,   on   March   16th  ;     "  but,   as   I 
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have  only  three  in  hand,  and  two  are  very  back- 
ward, I  do  not  like  to  make  too  sure,  but  I  feel 
pretty  certain  to-day  that  I  may  finish  them  " 
(Solly,  Cox,  p.  152).  Peace  and  War  was  the  third 
of  this  trio,  "  though  I  don't  think  I  shall  call  it 
by  that  name  ;  '  Dungeness  Bay  '  is  the  real  view. 
I  have  several  small  ones,  but  the}'  are  unfinished  " 
{ibid.).  Ultimately  he  succeeded  in  sending  four- 
teen items  to  the  Exhibition.  Though  novelty 
of  titling  was  no  stronger  a  point  with  Cox  than  it 
is  with  the  majority  of  landscape  painters,  his 
hesitancy  over  the  name  of  Peace  and  War  can 
be  assigned  to  the  fact  that  he  had  already  used 
it  for  earlier  works  of  importance,  and  wished  to 
distinguish  the  scene  at  Lympne  from  that  at 
Lancaster.  But  as  he  could  think  of  nothing 
better,  Peace  and  War  the  drawing  was  called. 
Nevertheless,  we  can  sympathise  with  Solly  who, 
for  greater  clarity,  sometimes  refers  to  it  as  Peace 
and  War,  with  Yokels. 

Measuring  23^  inches  by  33!  inches,  this  well- 
known  example  of  Cox's  water-colour  at  the  close 
of  his  Third  Period  was  afterwards  displayed  at 
Ventnor  in  1871  ;  and  at  the  David  Cox  Exhibition 
at  the  Liverpool  Art  Club  in  1875,  to  which  it  was 
lent  by  Mr.  William  Quilter.  In  the  same  year, 
it  figured  in  the  Quilter  sale  at  Christie's,  where 


it  received  a  final  bid  of  £997  10s.  According  to 
Redgrave's  Art  Sales  (1888  ;  Vol.  I.,  p.  204),  it 
had  formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  of 
Preston.  In  1889,  the  drawing  again  appeared 
at  Christie's  in  another  Quilter  auction,  when  it 
fell  to  Agnew  for  £735.*  Finally  it  became  the 
property  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever  (afterwards  1st 
Viscount  Leverhulme),  who  lent  it  to  the  Winter 
Exhibition  at  Burlington  House  in  1908,  and 
subsequently  gave  it  to  the  Lady  Lever  Art 
Gallery. 

There  are  finer,  crisper  expressions  of  Cox's 
modest  genius  than  this.  Critical  inspection  can- 
not overlook  an  emptiness  and  looseness  in  pass- 
ages of  the  work.  Yet  for  the  sweeping  lines  of 
its  composition;  as  a  bit  of  England  ;  as  a  "  sub- 
ject "  in  which  every  note  rings  true,  the  Lympne 
Peace  and  War  is  rightly  reckoned  among  David 
Cox's  most  considerable  efforts. 

[I  wish  to  acknowledge  indebtedness  to  Sir 
Robert  Witt,  C.B.E.,  for  kindly  enabling  me  to 
reproduce  the  illustration  No.  ii.  from  his  valuable 
Library  at  Portman  Square.] 

*  According  to  Graves'  Art  Sales,  a  drawing  of  the 
-  line  title  and  dimensions  was  bought  by  Agnew  for 
^472  10s.  at  Christie's,  in  the  Mrs.  S.  Kennedy  sale. 
1898.     The  date  of  the  work,  however,  is  givenas  1844. 


■■ 


No.    II. — "LANCASTER:    PEACE    AND    WAR  "  WATER-COLOUR 

19^-    IN.    BY    29!    IN.  BY    DAVID    COX 

(Photograph  by  courtesy  of  Witt  Library) 
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MORE  ABOUT  SURREY  ENAMELS 

By  CHARLES   R.   BEARD 


There  are  one  or  two  minor  matters 
connected  with  seventeenth-century  Surrey  ena- 
mels upon  which,  owing  to  lack  of  space,  I  was 
unable  to  touch  in  my  article  in  the  October, 
1931,  number  of  The  Connoisseur.  Of  these  the 
most  important  is  the  significance  of  the  coroneted 
monogram  D.D.M.A.,  which  appears  on  the  blue 
enamelled  lire-dogs  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  (No.  i.  of  my  article).  Though,  up  to 
the  present,  the  authorities  at  South  Kensington 
have  failed  to  interpret  this  cypher,  it  is,  I  think, 
possible  to  do  so  with  absolute  certainty. 

According  to  modern  usage,  the  coronet,  in  that 
it  is  set  about  the  rim  with  four  crosses  patty 
and  four  fleurs-de-lys,  is  that  of  a  son  or  daughter 
of  the  Sovereign,  other  than  a  Prince  of  Wales. 
Since,  however,  King  Charles  II.  had  neither 
legitimate  offspring  nor  any  brother  or  sister  with 
whose  initials  this  monogram  corresponds,  the  use 
of  this  coronet  cannot,  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  have  been  as  restricted  as 
it  is  to-day.  We  shall  be  safe  in  extending  its 
use  to  all  Princes  or  Princesses  of  the  Blood  Royal. 
An  examination  of  the  ramifications  of  the  Royal 
pedigree  during  the  period  1660  to  1680  reveals 
three  possible  solutions  to  the  problem  presented 
by  this  coronet  and  monogram.  And  of  these 
one  alone  can   be  described  as  probable. 

The  only  Prince  or  Princess  (Duke  or  Duchess) 
of  the  Blood  Royal  with  whose  initials  and  style 
the  letters  A.M.D.  correspond  is  Anne  Maria 
(1669-1728),  Duchess  of  Savoy,  the  daughter  of 
Henrietta  Anne,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  the 
King's  niece.  As,  however,  these  fire-dogs  were 
undoubtedly  cast  many  years  before  her  marriage 
to  Victor-Amadeus  of  Savoy  took  place,  the  D 
would,  in  such  circumstances,  stand  for  Domina 
that  is  Domina  Anna  Maria. 
The  second  possibility  is  that  these  initials  are, 
though  neithei  she  nor  her  husband  was  entitled 
to  a  Royal  o  11 1  met,  those  of  Anne  (Scott),  Countess 
of  Buccleuch.  and  later  Duchess  of  Monmouth, 
wife  of  James  Crofts  or  Scott,  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
whom  she  married  on  April  20th,  1663.  Earlier 
in  that  year  her  husband  had  been  accorded 
precedence  of  all  Dukes  not  of  the  Royal  Blood, 
and,  between  1662  and  1667,  he  was  given  some 
cause   to   believe   that   he   might   be   legitimated. 


Had  this  hope  been  fulfilled,  he  would  certainly 
have  been  entitled  to  use  the  coronet  of  a  Prince 
of  the  Blood  Royal.  Since,  however,  there  is 
some  evidence  that  he  did  not  wait  for  this  event 
before  assuming  certain  of  the  outward  trappings 
of  legitimate  birth,  the  appearance  of  such  a 
coronet  upon  any  of  his  or  his  wife's  property 
would  not  be  surprising.  But  the  two  D's  present 
a  considerable  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  such 
a  solution.  They  might  stand  for  the  two  duke- 
doms of  Monmouth  and  Buccleuch,  to  the  second 
of  which  both  groom  and  bride  were  elevated  on 
their  marriage,  were  it  not  for  the  absence  of  a  B. 
Both  these  possibilities  must,  however,  be 
abandoned.  For  while  the  one  presents  no 
possible  excuse  for  the  inclusion  of  the  second  D 
in  the  monogram,  the  only  reason  that  I  can 
adduce  for  its  presence  in  the  other  case  entirely 
fails  to  convince  me  of  its  reasonableness. 

The  third  solution  is,  however,  entirely  satis- 
factory. It  is,  indeed,  so  obvious  that  it  is  sur- 
prising that  it  has  never  occurred  to  anyone 
before.  The  initials  D.M.D.A.  stand  for  Domina 
Maria  and  Domina  Anna,  the  official  styles  of  the 
two  Princesses,  Lady  Mary  and  Lady  Anne,  the 
daughters  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  King's 
nieces. 

The  identification  of  the  two  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  for  whom  these  fire-dogs  were  made 
enables  us  to  fix  the  period  of  their  manufacture 
within  fairly  narrow  limits,  always  a  matter  for 
considerable  satisfaction.  Unfortunately,  the 
childhood  of  the  two  Princesses  is  very  incom- 
pletely documented,  but  since  these  fire-dogs  bear 
their  combined  monogram  they  must  belong  either 
to  the  period  of  their  residence  at  the  house  of 
their  maternal  grandfather,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
at  Twickenham,  or  more  probably  to  the  time 
when  they  had  their  joint  household  at  Richmond, 
that  is,  between  the  date  of  Anne's  birth  in  1665 
and  Mary's  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  in 
1677. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  that  no  reference  to 
English  enamelled  cast  brasswork  of  the  third 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  so  far  been 
found  in  any  contemporary  inventory.  I  there- 
fore hope  that  the  following  incident  culled  from 
Mr.   John   Cordy  Jeaffreson's  Middlesex  Sessions 
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STIRRUP,    ENAMELLED  IN   GREEN  AND  WHITE  ENGLISH 

IN    THE    COLLECTION    OF    MR.    J.    G.    MANN,    F.S.A. 


CIRCA    165O 


Rolls — Middlesex  County  Records,  Vol.  III.,  pp. 
208-209,  may  prove  of  interest  to  those  who,  like 
myself,  are  students  of  this  work. 

On  May  8th,  1652,  a  labourer  named  Thomas 
Ledingham,  late  of  Marylebone  parish,  assaulted 
one  Thomas  Johnson  with  violence  in  the  common 
highway  and  robbed  him  of  two  handkerchiefs, 
a  pair  of  gloves,  a  cane  and  a  tobacco-box,  a  cloth 
coat,  "  fourteene  shillings  in  numbered  moneys" 
and  "  one  payre  of  brass  enameled  buttons  worth 
two  pence."  On  June  2nd  following,  Ledingham 
was  iiiund  guilty  and  duly  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
Numerous  other  enamelled  objects  for  personal 
adornment  appear  in  the  Rolls  of  about  1650  to 
1660 — jewels,  rings,  padlocks,  and  miniature  cases 
—but  all  are  stated  to  be  of  gold.  The  purpose 
of  this  pair  of  buttons  I  do  not  know,  but  pre- 
sumably together  they  formed  a  link,  and  were 


possibly  used  as  the  fastener  for  a  cloak  or  the 
cloth  coat  stolen  with  them.  I  only  know  of  one 
seventeenth-century  brass  enamelled  button  in  an 
English  collection,  and  this  is  of  German  (Bavarian) 
origin  of  about  1630.  This  incident  therefore 
provides  us  with  one  other  unrecorded  object  to 
which  this  technique  was  applied. 

The  third  matter  concerns  the  nationality  of  the 
stirrups  decorated  with  pomegranates  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (No.  xv.  of  my  former 
article).  At  the  time  my  article  was  published,  I 
was  unable  to  illustrate  the  only  stirrup  of  this 
type  known  to  me,  which  is  of  undoubted  English 
origin.  It  was  then  in  the  market.  This  unique 
stirrup,  which  apparently  belongs  to  about  1650, 
is  now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Mann,  F.S.A. 
It  disposes,  I  think,  of  any  possible  claim  that  the 
South  Kensington  examples  may  be  English. 
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Portraiture  has  always  been  a  popular 
form  of  painting  as  well  as  an  illuminating  manual 
of  unwritten  history  ;  and  it  is  a  branch  of  the 
Arts  in  which  the  English  School  can  boast  many 
masters.  These  famous  artists  have  been  sup- 
ported by  numerous  able  painters  of  whom  few 
records  have  been  kept  ;  though  in  some  cases 
these  lesser  men  were  placed  in  the  first  rank  by 
their  contemporaries.  Examples  of  the  work  of 
such  artists  can  be  found  in  many  collections  of 
family  portraits  ;  but  an  illustration  gaining  added 
interest  from  the  romances  associated  with  the 
sitters  is  provided  by  certain  pictures  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  H.  Cary-Barnard.  The  two 
earliest  are  a  pair  of  three-quarter  length  oil 
paintings  representing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold 
Rosenhagen,  painted  by  Henry  Pickering,  who 
would  seem  to  have  had  a  fashionable  clientele 
at  his  zenith,  though  little  is  known  of  him  now. 
An  impression  of  the  engraving  by  Faber  (junior) 
of  his  portrait  of  Isabel,  Countess  of  Cromartie, 
wife  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  can  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum.  There  is  also  a  plate  by  the 
same  engraver  from  Pickering's  presentment  of  the 
illustrious  "  Peg  "  Woff- 
ington.  ( tn  oi  casion  he 
preferred  to  render  his 
sitters  in  allegorical  at- 
tire, particularly 
women  ;  and  it  is  typical 
of  the  sophisticated 
eighteenth  century  that 
the  simple  shepherdess 
seems  to  have  been  the 
favourite  type  chosen. 
Perhaps  it  was  some 
curious  allusion  to  his 
work  as  a  Lancashire 
historian  which  decided 
Dor  11  ing  Ras  h  both  am 
(1730-91)  to  sii  to  Picker- 
ing in  a  "  Van  Dyck  " 
dress.  Pickering  seems 
to  have  painted  a  number 
of  portraits  in  the  North 
of  England,  some  of 
which  can  certainly  be 
attributed  to  the  end  of 
his  career,  though  it  is 
doubtful      whether      the 
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portrait  of  Joseph  Mottershead,  the  Manchester 
divine  (1688-1771),  comes  into  the  last  category. 
But  the  portraits  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Johnson, 
now  in  the  Liverpool  Town  Hall,  are  attributed 
to  the  year  1767,  when  Johnson  was  Mayor  of 
Liverpool  ;  while  the  same  authority  locates 
Pickering  himself  at  Hunter  Street  in  that  city 
in  the  vears  1781  and  i~qo.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  these  two  late  portraits  with  those  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rosenhagen  (Nos.  ii.  and  iii.),  which 
belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
— a  period  which  has  been  assigned  by  some 
authorities  as  the  limit  of  the  artist's  activities. 
The  method  and  technique  of  the  two  pairs  show 
very  little  variation.  The  treatment  of  Elizabeth 
Rosenhagen.  painted  in  1740,  has  much  in  common 
with  that  of  the  Mayoress  of  Liverpool,  save  that 
the  latter  composition  includes  a  child  with  a  dog, 
bearing  comparison  with  the  pet  pug  seated  on  a 
pedestal  in  the  picture  of  Mr.  Rosenhagen.  This 
painting  is  not  dated,  but  as  the  sitter  died  on 
December  4th,  1743,  it  was  probably  done  at  much 
the  same  time  as  that  of  his  wife. 

Arnold  Rosenhagen  was  born  in  Hanover  on 
September  1st,  1697, 
and  came  to  England 
with  King  George  I.  as 
head  of  the  household  of 
Melosine,  subsequently 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  and 
George's  "  clandestine 
wife  "  (known  to  many 
by  her  German  title  as 
the  Countess  Ehrengard 
Melusina  von  der  Schu- 
lenburg).  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  Rosenhagen 's 
wife,  Elizabeth  Haydon, 
whom  he  married  about 
I735.  came  from  Isle- 
worth,  where  Kendal 
House,  to  which  the  Duch- 
ess retired  on  George's 
death,  was  situated. 
Elizabeth  Haydon,  who 
survived  her  husband  till 
August  22nd,  1797 — 
which,  as  she  was  four- 
teen years  his  junior,  is 
not  altogether  surprising 
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—has  been  described  as  "  remarkable  for  grace 
and  talent."  The  words  are  taken  from  the  note- 
book of  the  Rev.  Mordaunt  Barnard  (1795-1885)  ; 
neither  of  the  attributes  he  records  is  easy  to 
perpetuate  in  paint,  but  the  tapering  fingers 
daintily  holding  the  gown,  the  high  brow  and 
thoughtful  eyes,  are  not  without  their  significance. 
The  couple  had  four  children  :  three  boys,  of 
whom  two,  Charles  (born  February  27th,  1739), 
and  John  (born  June  15th,  1741),  both  died  as 
young  men;  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest  and 
surviving  son,  Philip  (born  in  November,  1737), 
married  one  Mary  Bigg,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  portraits  of  his 
parents  eventually  passed  to  the  family  of  his 
only  sister,  Melosine.  She  inherited  her  name 
directly  from  the  old  Duchess  of  Kendal,  who  was 
her  Godmother.  The  eldest  of  her  father's  family, 
she  was  born  on  July  1st,  1736,  and  married  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Barnard,  of  Withersfield.in  the  hands 
of  whose  family  the  portraits  of  her  parents  still 
remain.  They  are  illustrated  here  by  courtesy  of 
Mr.   H.  Cary-Barnard. 

Another  por- 
trait brought  by 
marriage  into  the 
Barnard  family 
is  that  of  "  Old 
Squire  Elwes," 
as  tradition 
hands  down  the 
name,  for  at  the 
time  it  was 
painted  he  was 
about  seventeen. 
He  was  sent  to 
do  the  Grand 
Tour  with  one  of 
his  Barnard  rela- 
tions as  "  bear- 
leader " — a  con- 
nection which 
needs  some  ex- 
planation. For 
"  Squire  "  Ro- 
bert Cary  Hlwes 
(born  on  July 
28th,  1772,  at 
Isleworth)  had  a 
sister  Elizabeth 
(?),  who  married 
Rev.  Robert  Gary 
Barnard, of 
Withersfield, 
who  was  a  son 
of  Rev.  Thomas 

„  No.    II. — ELIZABETH, 

Barnard   and         BY  henry  pickerim, 


Melosine  (Rosenhagen) .  The  "  Squire  "  got 
his  name  of  Cary  through  his  grandmother  : 
Martha,  second  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Richard 
Cary,  of  Bedford  Row,  and  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  She  married,  in  1717,  Robert  Elwes, 
of  Roxby  and  Brigg,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  had  one 
son,  Cary  Elwes  (1718-December  22nd,  1782),  who 
married,  secondly,  Miss  Elizabeth  Holgate  (who died 
February  3rd,  1820),  and  became  the  "  Squire's  " 
father.  The  last-named,  in  the  course  of  his 
journeyings  with  his  Barnard  relative,  reached 
Paris,  and  while  there  had  his  portrait  painted,  it 
being  then  the  year  1790,  according  to  the  in- 
scription on  the  back.  It  shows  him  dressed  after 
the  fashion  of  the  more  advanced  young  men  of 
his  day  and  wearing  his  own  hair  flowing  over 
his  shoulders  (No.  i.). 

The  latter  distinction  attracted  the  attention 
of  Marie  Antoinette  when  he  went  with  his  tutor 
to  Versailles  to  watch  the  Court  dine,  wigs  still 
at  that  period  being  the  polite  fashion. 

Continuing  from  the  account  of  his  favourite 
grandchild    as    recalled    by    her    daughter  :     the 

"  Squire  "  and 
Barnard  were 
the  last  English- 
men  to  leave 
Paris  when  the 
Revolution  broke 
out,  and  for 
years  an  old 
white  horse  in- 
volved in  their 
escape  was  kept 
at  Billing.  Inci- 
dentally Robert 
Cary  Elwes 
brought  this  es- 
tate into  the 
family,  buying  it 
from  Lord  Ca- 
v  e  n  d  i  s  h  with 
the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of 
Thocking,  Herts., 
and  becoming 
Lord  of  t  li  e 
Manor  in  1799. 
In  1797  he  mar- 
ried the  Honour- 
able Caroline 
Pelham,  second 
daughter  of 
Charles,  1st  Lord 
Yar borough . 
There  are  exist- 
ing    some     four 
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■copies  of  a  print  of  the  bride  as  a  child  standing 
in  the  midst  of  her  family,  done  from  a  drawing 
by  Cosway,  which  has  unfortunately  perished 
(No.  iv.).  Reading  from  the  right,  the  figures  are  : 
Sophia,  who  married  Dudley  Long  North,  of 
Glenham  Hall,  Suffolk,  in  1802  (standing  by  her 
mother's  chair)  ;  and  Maria  Charlotte,  who  in 
1804  married  William  Tennant,  of  Aston  Hall, 
here  shown  with  her  head  in  her  mother's  lap. 
Then  comes  Caroline,  later  Mrs.  Robert  Cary 
Klwes,  standing  in  the  middle,  while  behind  her, 
holding  some  kind  of  feather  over  her  head,  is 
Mi>s  Lucy  Pelham.  By  them  on  the  floor,  playing 
with  a  dog,   is  Arabella,   who  married  in   1802, 


Thomas  Fieschi,  second  son  of  George  Fieschi 
Heneage,  of  Hainton,  Lines.  Also  kneeling  on 
the  floor  is  Charles,  born  August  8th,  1781,  to 
become  1st  Earl  of  Yarborough  and  Baron 
Worsley  on  January  30th,  1837.  The  remaining 
figures  are  their  father,  the  1st  Lord  Yarborough, 
and  his  wife  Sophia,  only  daughter  of  George 
Aufrere,  of  Chelsea.  The  two  youngest  children, 
George  and  Georgiana,  are  not  in  the  picture. 
Judging  from  the  engraving,  the  drawing  was 
characteristically  treated,  idealising  the  sitters 
in  the  manner  of  the  artist's  miniatures,  for 
which  he  is  chiefly  remembered.  Curiously,  the 
miniature    by   Cosway   also   included   among   the 
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NO.    IV. — GROUP    OF   THE    FIRST   LORD    YARBOROUGH,    HIS    WIFE    AND    FAMILY 
FROM    AN     ENGRAVING    BY    CAROLINE    WATSON  AFTER    A    DRAWING    BY    COSWAY 


portraits  (No.  v.),  expresses 
more  of  the  character  of  the 
sitter,  a  point  that  may  in 
part  be  accounted  for  by  the 
artist's  greater  experience. 
For,  obviously,  the  costume 
is  many  years  later  than 
that  worn  by  the  ladies  in 
the  drawing.  It  depicts  a 
woman  with  large  blue  eyes 
and  pale  lips,  wearing  a  coral 
necklace  and  earrings  ;  and 
is  backed  with  some  bluish- 
purple  glass  on  which  is 
inscribed  in  gilt  letters  the 
single  word  "  Caroline." 
It  is  a  portrait  of  Caroline, 
first  wife  of  Robert  Cary 
Elwes,     and     daughter     of 


No.      V. — "  CAROLINE,"        HON.       MRS.        ROBERT 

CARY    ELWES,    DAUGHTER    OF    THE    FIRST 
LORD    YARBOROUGH  BY    COSWAY 


the  first   Lord  Yarborough, 
as  already  stated. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
a  somewhat  haphazard  se- 
lection of  family  relics  dis- 
closes examples  of  the  work 
of  a  once  fashionable,  but 
now  almost  unknown,  Eng- 
lish artist,  rubbing  shoulders 
with  a  portrait  by  an 
A  n  g  1  o  -  G  e  r  m  a  n  painter  ; 
preserved  together  with 
the  now  much  sought  after 
products  of  a  celebrated 
miniaturist  ;  and  linked 
into  an  intriguing  pat- 
tern by  the  unexpected 
intertwining  of  individual 
lives 
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WHERE    WERE    THEY    HADE? 


SILVER   MOUNTS    ON 
SOUTH    AFRICAN    FURNITURE 

By  E.  ALFRED   JONES,  M.A. 


Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  meet  in  London  a  gentleman  from 
Natal  who  was  a  keen  collector  of  old  South 
African  furniture,  but  whose  address  I  have 
mislaid.  I  was  interested  in  his  descriptions  and 
photographs  of  the  elaborate  silver  mounts,  key- 
holes and  handles  adorning  much  of  this  furniture, 
and  in  trying  to  trace  their  provenance. 

Judging  from  the  rococo  style  of  these  fittings, 
they  would  seem  to  date  from  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  later.  Some  are  stamped 
with  makers'  initials,  but  with  no  marks  which 
might  help  in  deciding  the  country  or  place  of 
origin.  Enquiries  made  at  the  South  African 
Museum  at  Cape  Town  have  failed  to  elicit  any 
information  regarding  their  provenance,  except  a 
suggestion  that   they  are  supposed  to  have  come 


from  Amsterdam,  in  Holland,  but  I  am  informed 
by  authorities  at  the  Rijksmuseum  at  Amsterdam 
that  thev  have  no  record  of  the  making  of  silver 
furniture-mounts  of  this  description  in  Holland. 

The  furniture  upon  which  these  mounts  have 
been  found  is  of  undeniable  South  African 
origin. 

Illustrated  in  this  brief  article  are  eleven 
specimens  of  these  elaborate  silver  mounts  on 
furniture  in  the  private  collection  already  men- 
tioned (Nos.  i.  and  ii.).  With  these  are  three 
examples  from  furniture  in  the  South  African 
Museum  (Koopmans  de  Wet  House)  at  Cape  Town, 
and  a  wardrobe,  one  of  the  best  examples  of  furni- 
ture, in  the  same  museum,  enriched  with  silver 
mounts. 

The  kevhole  mount  (No.  iv.)  is  >.\  inches  long, 


N'O.    I. — GROUP    OF    MOUNTS    FROM    OLD    SOUTH    AFRICAN    FURNITURE 
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NO.    II. GROUP    OF    MOUNTS    FROM    OLD    SOUTH    AFRICAN     FURNITURE 
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NO.     III. LATE    EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY    WARDROBE.    WITH    SILVER    MOUNTS 

MUSEUM     (KOOPMANS    DE    WET    HOUSE,     CAPE    TOWN) 


IN    THE    SOUTH    AFRICAN 
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NO.     IV. MOUNT    IN     THE    SOUTH    AFRICAN    MUSEUM,     BEARING      MAKER'S      MARK      D  H  S 

IN    RECTANGLE  5^    INCHES    LONG 

and  is  stamped  with  the  maker's  mark,  U  H  S,  borders  of  some  mounts  closely  resemble  those  on 
which  appears  also  on  No.  vi.  The  maker's  mark  the  foot  of  an  old  silver  brazier  in  the  same 
on  No.  v.  would  seem  to  be  S  H  S.     The  foliated        museum. 


NOS.    V.    AND    VI. TWO    MOUNTS    IN    THE    SOUTH    AFRICAN    MUSEUM 

NO.    V. BEARS    MAKER'S    MARK    S  H  S    IN    RECTANGLE 

NO.    VI. BEARS    MAKER'S    MARK    D  H  S    IN    RECTANGLE 
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Chelsea  Turc 


the  form  of  Mandarin  Ducks 


Red  Anchor  Murk 


Cecil   Ht'xgiits  Collection 


NOTES 


Rare  Chelsea  Porcelain  Tureens 

In  the  catalogue  of  an  auction  sale  held  in 
March,  1755,  by  Mr.  Ford  "  at  his  Great  Room 
in  the  Haymarket,"  consisting  of  "  the  previous 
year's  large  and  valuable  Production  of  the  Chelsea 
Porcelain  Manufactory,"  a  considerable  number 
of  Tureens  are  mentioned.  Several  of  these  were 
illustrated  and  described  by  me  in  The  Con- 
noisseur (December,  1924).  Now  there  can  be 
added  the  rarest  of  them,  "  Two  Fine  Eels  as  big 
as  the  life,"  Lot  74  in  the  first  day's  sale,  Monday, 
March  10th,  1755,  which  have  lately  come  into  my 
possession.  They  present  a  natural  appearance  : 
the  colour  ma\  be  described  as  iridescent  brownish- 
green,  with  white  bellies.  The  fish  are  coiled  in 
a  spiral  form  with  elevated  recurved  tails  ;  the 
inner  coils  and  tails  form  the  lids  of  the  tureens, 


which  hold  a  pint  of  fluid.  The  external  diameter 
is  j\  inches,  and  the  height  4^  inches.  Quantities 
of  eels  may  be  caught  in  a  trap  made  of  a  sunken 
barrel  having  a  stocking  or  tube  of  coarse  cloth 
attached  to  its  aperture,  which  hangs  down  into 
the  interior,  through  which  the  fish  find  it  im- 
possible to  return.  As  is  well  known,  fishermen 
also  use  a  kind  of  trident  called  an  eel-spear,  with 
which  they  wade  into  shallow  water  and  strike 
the  spear  in  every  direction  into  the  mud  ;  the 
eels  are  caught  in  the  prongs  and  then  shaken 
into  a  basket.  A  very  scarce  and  early  mark  on 
Chelsea  porcelain  was  a  trident  passing  through  a 
coronet,  painted  in  blue  under  the  glaze  ;  perhaps 
this  trident  represented  an  eel-spear — a  familiar 
implement   in   the  district.     The  mark  on  these 
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RED    ANCHOR    MARK 
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porcelain  eels  is  the  red  anchor  painted  inside  the 
lid  and  outside  on  the  base. 

Lot  No.  55  in  the  second  day's  auction  sale, 
on  March  nth,  1755,  comprised  "  Four  fine  ducks 
in  different  postures,"  two  of  which  are  illustrated 
on  p.  37,  by  the  kindness  of  the  owner,  Mr.  Cecil 
Higgins.  These  are  mandarin  ducks,  with  a  round 
tuft-  of  feathers  on  the  back  of  the  head  ;  that 
on  the  left  of  the  picture  is  of  a  mottled  greyish- 
mauve  colour,  with  yellow  beak,  forming  a  little 
tureen,  7  inches  long  by  4-j  inches  in  height  ;  the 
other  is  white,  with  a  black  top-knot,  yh  inches 
long  ;  both  have  a  few  slender  green  rushes 
embossed  upon  their  breasts  and  sides.  The  grey 
one  has  "  No.  60  "  in  red  painted  inside  both  lid 
and  base,  and  the  other  the  red  anchor  of  the 
third  period  of  Chelsea  manufacture,  which  lasted 
from   1753-58. 

Although  the  pair  of  eels  has  not  been  seen  by 
collectors  for  the  past  thirty  years  or  more,  this 
model  is  mentioned  in  the  1755  catalogue  in 
twelve  separate  lots.  The  other  pair  of  the  ducks 
was  last  seen  in  the  Marquis  of  Ripon's  collection 
at  a  sale  in  1925. — Bellamy  Gardner. 

Bone  Pin  from  Glastonbury  Abbey 

For  some  years  past,  excava- 
tions have  been  in  progress  on 
the  site  of  Glastonbury  Abbey 
with  the  object  of  obtaining 
information  as  to  the  Saxon 
Abbey  Church,  which  is  known 
to  have  preceded  the  larger 
mediaeval  building,  of  which  con- 
siderable remains  are  still  stand- 
ing. No  trace  of  this  Saxon 
building  was  visible  on  the  sur- 
face. It  was  only  at  a  depth  of 
several  feet  below  the  floor  level 
oi  the  nave  of  the  later  church 
that  a  few  courses  from  the 
foundations  of  the  walls  of  its 
predecessor  were  discovered  :  al- 
most all  the  stonework  having 
been  removed  and  the  ground 
filled  in  to  some  depth  by  the 
mediaeval  builders.  While  clearing 
aw  ay  the  earth  from  these  founda- 
tions, the  small  bone  pin  shown 
on  an  enlarged  scale  in  the 
illustration  was  found. 

The  pin,  in  actual  size  if  inches 
long,  has  been  carved  laboriously 
from  a  solid  piece  of  bone,  and 
1-  presumably  an  object  of  per-      bone  pin 
Bona!  adornment.    As  regards  its  possibly 
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would  seem  probable  that  it  was  mislaid  by  its 
owner,  either  at  the  time  of  building  the  wall, 
among  the  remains  of  which  it  was  found,  or  at 
the  time  of  the  latter's  demolition  to  make  way 
for  its  successor. 

The  remains  are  believed  to  be  of  the  period 
of  Ine,  King  of  Wessex  (688-726),  to  whom 
tradition  attributes  the  pre-Norman  church  which 
survived  till  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
After  destruction  by  fire  in  1184,  it  was  succeeded 
by  the  more  ambitious  mediaeval  structure,  so 
that  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  or  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  appear  to  be  the  two 
most  likely  periods  to  which  the  pin  may  be 
assigned.  It  could  hardly  be  of  later  date  than 
the  latter  period,  as  the  ground  above  is  believed 
to  have  remained  undisturbed  till  the  present 
day. — B.  C.  Clayton. 

Prints  and  Tinsel  (May,  1932) 

Mr.  Hugh  Harting  has  kindly  drawn  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  citing  Mr.  Pollock 
as  seemingly  the  sole  survivor  of  the  old  Juvenile 
Drama  industry  in  London,  I  overlooked  the 
undoubted  claim  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Webb  to  be  num- 
bered in  a  like  category.  Mr.  Webb,  of  Old 
Street,  owns  a  fine  collection  of 
all  manner  of  things  relating  to 
the  Toy  Theatre  and,  inci- 
dentally, the  study  of .  Tinsel 
Prints.  His  father,  and  pre- 
decessor in  the  business,  was  (like 
Mr.  Pollock)  well  known  to 
R.L.S.,  who  appears  to  have  had 
a  disagreement  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  a  proposed  history  of 
the  Juvenile  Theatre.  The  story 
is  too  long  to  recapitulate  here, 
but  the  curious  can  piece  it  to- 
gether by  consulting  a  corres- 
pondence, initiated  by  Mr.  Hart- 
ing, which  appeared  in  our  useful 
contemporary,  Notes  and  Queries, 
under  the  following  dates  : — 
March  7th,  April  nth,  May  23rd, 
June  6th,  June  27th,  July  nth, 
July  25th,  1931.  I  regret  that, 
though  I  gave  other  quotations 
from  Notes  and  Queries,  a  mis- 
chance caused  me  to  overlook  this 
series  of  letters,  which,  if  it  does 
not  add  much  to  what  I  said  about 
Tinsel  Prints,  corrects  me  in  one 
particular,  and  also  embodies  a 
[g  in.  long  deal  of  useful  information  for 
anglo-saxon  those  interested  in  the  history  of 

GLASTONBURY  .  J 

C.  Clayton)  the  miniature  stage.— b.G.R. 
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[The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to 
impart  information  required  by  correspondents.'] 


'  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  "   (No.  847). 

Sir, — I  am  anxious  to  obtain  information 
concerning  an  oil  painting  which  has  lately  come 
into  my  possession.  The  composition  is  that  of 
Rubens'  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  Musee  de 
Beaux  Arts,  Antwerp. 

I  wish  to  ascertain  the  exact  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  works,  the  date  when  mine  was 
painted,  and  any  other  details  which  might  throw 
light  on  its  history. — Arthur  Field. 

"  A  Seventeenth-Century    Pocket-Book." 
Sir, — In  The   Connoisseur,   July,    1913,   was 

published  an 

artic'e     by     the 

late   Mr.   Bohun 

Lynch,  0 n  A 

Seventeen th  - 

Century  Pocket- 
Book,  which  be- 
longed to  Colonel 

Malcolm,  of  the 

Scots  Guards. 

and  was  mainly 

compiled  in  [684. 

1    shall   be  mosl 

grateful   for  any 

information 

which     will 

enable      me      1 1 1 

trace  the  present 

whereabouts     of 

this  pocket-book. 

J.   H.   MA(  KAY 

S(  obie    (Major), 

Curator.  Scot- 
tish National 
Milita  ry  a  n  d 
Naval  Museum. 


' '  Savonarola 

ON    THE 

Tramp  (?)  " 

(No.   792,   June, 

1930). 

Sir, — I  have 
just  seen  a  third 
picture  like  No. 
792.  The  first 
my  great  uncle 
brought  from  the 
Continent  before        (No.  847) 


THE    ADORATION    OF    THE    MAGI 


i860.  It  has  a  very  fine  carved  gold  frame.  He 
also  brought  various  copies  of  Madonnas,  etc.,  in 
the  same  style  of  frame. 

The  second  is  in  a  country  inn,  in  a  plain  frame. 
A  previous  owner  of  the  inn  brought  it  from 
Boston,  many  years  ago,  with  much  heavy  walnut 
furniture  of  the  'sixties  and  'seventies.  The 
furniture  has  been  replaced  by  something  more 
convenient ,  but  the  picture  still  hangs  in  the  parlour. 
The  third,  which  I  saw  recently,  was  brought 
from  the  Continent  by  the  father  of  the  present 
owner.  And  the  gold  frame  is  a  marvel  of  carving. 
The  owner  was  always  told  that  it  was  the  Pearl 

of  Savoy,  with 
the  story  that 
the  girl  had  lost 
her  m  i  n  d  a  11  d 
strayed  fro  m 
home,  and  that 
her  brother  was 
trying  to  per- 
suade her  to  go 
back. 

I   believe  that 
there    is   a    play 
of  that  name. 
M.  H.  Jay. 


"  HenryBroad- 

wood,"  by  An- 
drew Geddes 
(No.   840,   April, 

I93i)- 

Sir,  —  In  the 
year  1926  I 
cleaned  this 
painting  for  the 
Van  Diemen  Gal- 
leries in  Berlin. 
I  do  not  know 
where  it  is  now, 
but  if  Mr.  Bal- 
four will  commu- 
nicate with  the 
Van  Diemen  Gal- 
leries, they  will, 
no  doubt,  be  able 
toinformhimasto 
its  whereabouts. 
—William  Suhr 
(Detroit  Insti- 
tute  of   Arts). 
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COURTAULD  INSTITUTE'S  PROGRESS 

By  C.  REGINALD  GRUNDY 


Thanks  to  the  fa(  t  that  No.  20,  Portman  Square, 
was  generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Courtauld 
Institute  by  its  founder,  Mr.  Samuel  Courtauld,  the  active 
educational  work  in  connection  with  that  body  will  be 
commenced  earlier  than  was  anticipated.  In  the  pro- 
\isinnal  prospectus  of  the  curriculum  for  1932-33,  which 
has  been  issued  recently,  the  three  opening  terms  are 
set  down  as  from  October  6th  to  December  15th,  1932, 
January  10th  to  March  21st,  and  April  25th  to  June  27th, 
[933  ;  and  courses  are  arranged  for  the  B.A.  Honours 
In -ice  in  the  History  of  Art,  the  Diploma  in  the  same 
theme,  and  MA.  Ph.D.,  and  D.Lit.  Degrees.  Facilities 
have  also  been  arranged  for  Research  and  Occasional 
Students. 

This  early  commencement  has  been  arranged  only 
through  strenuous  activities  on  the  part  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
Constable  and  his  staff.  But  the  experience  gained  in 
the  temporary  premises,  where  matters  are  still  in  the 
making  and  experiments  can  be  ventured  before  final 
arrangements  are  decided  upon,  will  be  invaluable  aids 
to  the  future  efficacy  of  the  College  now  building.  In 
the  meanwhile,  however,  the  College  Library  of  books 
will  be  housed  at  20,  Portman  Square,  and  also  the 
Conway  Library  of  Reproductions  ;  while  the  Witt 
Library,  in  close  proximity  at  No.  32,  will  also  be  available 
for  students'  use. 

The  courses  planned,  while  taking  in  every  sphere  of 
art,  have  been  so  arranged  that  British  art  is  being  given 
due    prominence. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  imply  that  foreign  art  will 
not  be  adequately  treated  ;  indeed,  so  much  of  British 
art  derives  its  initial  inspiration  from  foreign  sources, 
that  a  study  of  the  latter  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
acquiring  an  adequate  comprehension  of  the  former. 

It  is,  however,  hoped  that  eventually  British  art  will 
provide  a  very  special  sphere  of  research,  for  its  history 
so  far  has  never  received  the  same  systematic  and  scien- 
tific exploration  that  has  been  given  to  the  art  of  most 
other  great  European  countries.  In  many  of  the  latter, 
the  history  of  the  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  and 
the  applied  arts  of  the  nation  has  been  considered  a 
matter  of  national  concern.  Original  researches  on  such 
subjects  have  been  encouraged,  and  the  results  embodied 
in  comprehensive  works,  which  provide  a  solid  substratum 
of  ascertained  fact  as  a  basis  for  the  labours  of  future 
writers   and   students. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  compilation  of 
the  history  of  the  national  art  is  mainly  left  to  private 
enterprise,  which  means  that  books  on  the  subject  must 
lie  issued  111  a  form  that  will  prove  remunerative  to  their 
publishers.  Consequently,  costly  works  are  largely  con- 
tmed  to  those  phases  of  art  which  attract  popular  interest 
and  are  too  often  written  more  with  the  idea  of  providing 
entertaining  reading  than  of  giving  exact  information. 
Masses  of  specialised  knowledge  are  also  being  accu- 
mulated in  the  pages  of  the  more  erudite  magazines  and 
in  the  publications  of  learned  societies — though  the  latter, 
on  account  of  expense,  are  often  far  too  sparsely  illus- 
trated Unfortunately,  the  material  given  in  these  pub- 
lications,  though  of  great  value,  is  often  inaccessible  to 
the  ordinary  student,  and  is  largely  confined  to  artistic 
work  found  in  individual  districts.  Hence  there  is  need 
ol   co-ordination  and  comparison  before  it  is  possible  to 


ascertain  the  relation  of  the  objects  described  as  a  whole. 

Thus,  while  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  material 
available  for  the  history  of  English  art,  its  present  record 
must  be  described  as  imperfect  and  unequal,  some  phases 
of  it  being  adequately  dealt  with,  while  others  have  been 
scarcely  touched  by  serious  historians.  It  is  hoped  that, 
in  time,  the  educational  work  undertaken  by  the  Courtauld 
Institute  will  enable  these  deficiencies  to  be  made  good. 
As  a  beginning,  it  is  intended  to  form  a  collection  of 
negatives  and  photographs  illustrating  the  architecture, 
archaeological  remains  possessing  aesthetic  interest,  and 
the  applied  arts  of  the  British  Isles.  Once  such  a  col- 
lection is  formed,  it  should  be  invaluable  to  writers  and 
students  for  comparative  purposes,  and  enable  the  origin 
and  development  of  different  phases  of  British  art  to  be 
traced  with  a  certainty  hitherto  impossible.  The  im- 
portance of  a  properly  arranged  accumulation  of  this 
character  has  already  been  shown  by  the  Witt  Library, 
which  has  enabled  the  authorship  and  origin  of  numerous 
pictures  to  be  determined  with  a  precision  formerly 
unattainable,  and  the  projected  collection  should  do  for 
other  British  arts  what  the  Witt  Library  has  done  for 
painting. 

It  is  intended,  however,  to  collect  photographic  nega- 
tives as  well  as  the  prints  made  from  them,  so  that 
writers  and  students  can  be  supplied  with  copies,  besides 
having  the  privilege  of  referring  to  them.  Here  we  may 
appeal  to  those  who  possess  interesting  negatives,  which 
have  served  the  immediate  purpose  for  which  they  were 
made,  to  offer  them  to  the  Institute.  There  must  be 
many  writers  who  have  had  series  of  photographs  specially 
taken  for  books,  articles  or  lectures,  and  retain  the 
negatives  more  because  they  dislike  the  idea  of  scrapping 
them  than  with  any  hope  of  using  them  again.  Then 
there  are  publishers  whose  photographer's  store  rooms 
must  contain  shelves  filled  with  parcels  of  negatives  now 
useless  because  forgotten,  while  numerous  skilled  amateurs 
are  making  similar  accumulations,  most  of  which  will 
never  be  of  any  use  to  them.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  negatives,  which  are  given  to  the  Courtauld  Institute, 
will  be  still  available  to  their  former  owners,  for  prints  can 
be  taken  from  them  at  any  time  that  they  are  required. 

As  to  the  subjects  which  will  be  suitable  for  the  Insti- 
tute collection  :  good  examples  of  all  interesting  types 
of  British  architecture  will  be  welcome,  and  here  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  the  hackneyed  views 
of  famous  beauty  spots  that  are  wanted  so  much  as 
those  of  less  known  buildings  and  monuments  worthy 
of  record.  While  every  important  cathedral  has  been 
well  recorded,  there  are  many  beautiful  parish  churches 
which  are  almost  unknown.  Cottages  and  small  manor 
houses  often  present  highly  interesting  points  of  archi- 
tectural construction.  Old  shop  fronts  which  are  being 
rapidlv  improved  out  of  existence,  old  gateways,  parts  of 
ancient  buildings  which  remain  incorporated  in  modernised 
structures  may  afford  records  of  great  architectural  and 
archaeological  importance.  But  the  field  of  opportunity 
is  so  vast  that  space  forbids  any  attempt  to  map  it 
out  in  its  entirety.  In  taking  photographs  for  records, 
clarity  of  detail  is  of  far  more  importance  than  pic- 
turesque arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  and  photo- 
graphs are  of  little  use  unless  the  exact  location  of  the 
building  or  object  taken  is  accurately  chronicled. 
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The  claim  of  porcelain  to  a  leading  place  in 
the  history  of  eighteenth-century  art  is  nowadays  generally 
admitted,  even  by  puritan  English  historians  who  would 
like  to  dismiss  it  as  trivial  and  derivative.  For  it  was  in 
many  ways  the  most  characteristic  late  baroque  and 
rococo  art,  employing  an  excitingly  novel  and  virtually 
imperishable  (if  woefully  fragile)  material.  The  Germans 
have  never  been  blind  to  its  significance,  and  the  late 
Dr.  Hofmann's  monumental  book*  takes  its  place  quite 
naturally  in  the  great  series  of  histories  of  art  issued  by 
the  Propylaen  publishing  house. 

Such  a  history  may  be  written  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
It  may  aim  mainly  at  the  elucidation  of  problems  of 
dating  and  attribution,  treating  these  either  as  ends  in 
themselves,  in  the  archaeologist's  manner,  or  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  aesthetic  appreciation  ;  or  it  may  be  concerned 
with  its  relations  to  the  life  and  culture  of  its  time  in 
other  words,  with  its  associations.  It  is  to  the  latter 
aspect  that  Dr.  Hofmann's  book  is  chiefly  devoted  :  no 
attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  porcelain  of  particular 
factories  (or  even  countries)  under  their  several  headings, 
All  are  collectively  considered,  from  the  first  European 
attempts  to  emulate  the  Chinese  to  the  "invention  of 
porcelain  in  Dresden  "  and  the  dispersal  of  the  secret  of 
hard-paste  through  the  wandering  arcanists,  to  whom  one 
of  the  best  chapters  is  devoted,  while  the  manner  oi  the 
Inundation  and  the  development  of  the  factories  are  full) 
described.  Under  other  general  headings  are  accounts  <>l 
the  technical  procedure  (illustrated  with  many  curious 
figures  from  eighteenth-century  books),  of  the  artists  and 
their  movements,  with  much  interesting  matter  regarding 
their  relation  to  the  monumental  sculpture  and  easel- 
painting  ol  the  time  ;    and 

of  the  trade-methods,  ^^^^M^^^^^^^^^^M 

vertising  and  markets  ol 
the  hit  tones,  u  In.  h  u  ere  .is 
often  as  not  started  with 
the  definite  object  of  profit- 
making  for  tlieir  princely 
proprietors.  Bottger's  his- 
toric porcelain  was  first 
offered  for  sale  at  the  Leip- 
zig Easter  Fair  of  1713.  and 
Dr.  Hofmann  figures  in 
this  connection  a  delightful 
miniature  china-stall  (here 
No  1  )  from  the  so-called 
Venetian  Fair  series,  actu- 
ally in  Ludwigsburg  porce- 
lain. Admirable  1  hapters 
are  included  on  the  en- 
graved designs  and  the 
models  from  other  arts 
which  were  so  freely  used  ; 
on  the  innumerable  and 
often  unexpet  ted  forms  and 
their  sources  ;  and  on  the 
motives  and  styles  of  deco- 
ration. A  very  full  account 
of  the  subjects  of  the 
figures  forms  one  of  the 
best  chapters:  the  Italian 
Comedy    and    other    links 


*  /),<s  PorzeUan  dereurop 
tnanufakturen  m  XVIII.  Jahrhund- 
ert,   by  I     II     1 1        ann.      (Propy- 
rlag,  Berlin.     50  marks.) 


NO.  I. MINIATURE  CHINA  STALL 

CIRCA    I765  STUTTGART 


with  the  theatre  and  ballet  are  discussed  ;  Court  life, 
amours  and  social  satire  inspired  many  models,  as 
did  the  passionate  interest  and  fancy  playing  round 
contemporary  notions  of  foreign  lands  and  people,  par- 
ticularly the  Chinese.  The  subjects  inspired  by  the  ever- 
present  love  of  allegory  and  pastoral  make-believe  are 
detailed,  and  the  portrait-busts  and  statues  naturally 
provide  an  interesting  record  of  the  patrons,  though  most 
of  these  belong  to  that  later  period  of  biscuit  porcelain 
when  the  art  was  in  decline.  In  a  final  chapter  a  fascina- 
ting account  is  given  of  the  strange  uses  made  of  porcelain. 
The  amazing  "  porcelain  rooms,"  beginning,  as  far  as 
European  porcelain  is  concerned,  with  the  Japanese 
Palace  of  Augustus  the  Strong,  are  shown  in  many 
contemporary  pictures.  Banquet-tables  are  figured  from 
paintings  and  prints,  showing  the  grouped  figures  and 
centre-pieces  on  which  the  modellers  lavished  their 
greatest  efforts.  The  interesting  print  here  reproduced 
(No.  ii.)  dates  from  1707,  and  the  figure-models  shown 
were  probably  of  wax  or  sugar,  but  it  well  represents 
the  type  of  table-decoration  to  the  uses  of  which  porcelain 
was  adapted  with  such  an  overmastering  passion. 

For  its  original  plan  the  book  deserves  every  praise, 
and  no  other  save  Dr.  Robert  Schmidt's  recent  little 
work  with  the  same  title  has  approached  the  subject  in 
quite  the  same  way.  It  is  only  incidentally  that  aesthetic 
qualities  are  analysed  and  elucidated,  though  the  author 
bad  a  very  well-developed  "  pon  elain-sense,"  such  as  is, 
unfortunately,  rare  among  serious  students  of  the  arts 
in  England  to-day.  How  few  of  our  artist-potters  or 
critics  of  pottery  show  any  appreciation  of  the  special 
qualities     oi     porcelain — of    its     nervous,     extravagant, 

fragile  substance,  or  of  the 
miniature-like  delicacy  but 
indispensable  freedom-even 
to  naivete — of  touch  re- 
quired for  its  decoration  ! 
But,  unfortunately,  Dr. 
Hofmann  has  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  the  temptation  to 
make  his  book  also  an 
encyclopaedia  of  porcelain- 
factories,  and  here  it  is  open 
to  criticism.  Not  only 
are  the  facts  relating  to 
each  manufacture  very  in- 
conveniently split  up  under 
the  several  headings,  with 
an  inevitable  dilution  of 
interest  (it  is  forbidding, 
for  example,  in  such  a  book 
to  find  long  lists  of  artists 
whose  work  is  not  figured), 
but  not  a  few  errors  and 
serious  omissions  are  to  be 
noted.  One  can  scarcely 
expect  to  find  a  real  appre- 
ciation of  the  charm  of  the 
very  various  non-German 
soft-pastes,  but  the  virtual 
absence  of  the  earlier  Vin- 
cennes  from  the  illustra- 
tions is  a  grave  lack  ;  and 
the  gros  bleu  is  confused 
with  the  entirely  different 
bleu-de-roi.  The  notes  on 
English      porcelain-history 


LUDSWIGSBURG  PORCELAIN 
LANDESGEWERBEMUSEUM 
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The  Connoisseur  ::''i"^!:,Z  International  Studio 


NO.     II. ENGRAVING    SHOWING     A     BANQUETING    TABLE     IN     THE     SPANISH     EMBASSY,    PARIS,     1707 


are  sometimes  little  better  than  ridiculous  :  for  exam- 
ple,  Duesbury  was  a  "  Hausmaler  "  after  having 
been  the  Derby  proprietor  ;  while  the  decoration  in 
(  hinese  style  on  a  C'aughley  mustard-pot  (actually 
blue-printed)  is  described  as  "  Kakiemon-dekor  "  !  The 
two  groups  figured  on  p.  323,  described  respectively  as 
"  Capo-di-Monte,  about  1750,"  and  "  Buen  Retiro,  about 
1770,"  are  undoubtedly  of  the  same  date  and  from  the 


same  factory.  These 
are  a  few  amongst 
many  points  that 
could  be  noted.  It 
is  a  little  difficult 
to  assess  the  value 
of  the  new  matter 
relating  to  German 
porcelain  since  no 
references  are 
given.  It  should 
be  mentioned, 
however,  that  the 
author  convinc- 
ingly gives  much 
of  the  credit  for 
the  invention  of 
German  hard-paste 
to  Tschirnhaus 
rather  than  Bott- 
ger ;  but  the  sup- 
posed Tschirnhaus 
specimens  figured 
are,  in  my  opinion, 
mostly  Chinese. 
Dr.  Hofmann  is  in 
error  in  calling 
the  inscription  on 
a  famous  Meissen 
tankard  at  Leipzig 
the  "  signature  " 
of  J.  G.  Schlim- 
pert ;  it  is  the 
dedication  to  that 
person  of  a  gift- 
piece  painted  by  no 
less  an  artist  than 
J.  G.  Herold  him- 
self. The  repeti- 
tion of  the  ancient 
error  of  attributing 
to  St.  Petersburg 
a  service  of  typical 
M e  i  s  s  e  n  gilt 
chinoiseries  is  also 
surprising  ;  and  it 
is  a  mistake  to  date 
Hochst  porcelain 
from  the  arrival 
in  174'-)  of  von 
Lowenfinck,  who 
was  a  painter,  not 
an  arcanist. 
Hochst  porcelain 
was  first  made  in 
1  7  5  1  ,  as  Dr. 
Roder  has  conclu- 
sively shown,  with 
the  help  of  J.  J. 
Ringler,  who  (and 
not  Meissen  work- 
men) was  also 
responsible  for  the 
firstStrasburg. 
Dr.  Roder's  work 
on  the  Hochst 
modellers  has  also 
been  overlooked, 
and  several  pieces  are  wrongly  ascribed  to  Melchior. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  suggest  that  such  errors 
as  these  seriously  diminish  the  value  of  the  book  as 
a  contribution  to  the  history  of  culture  and  an  im- 
mense repertory  of  interesting  specimens.  As  such  it 
may  be  cordially  recommended.  The  text-illustrations 
number  554,  and  the  twenty-four  plates  (apart  from 
those  in  colour)  are  well  reproduced. 
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MODERN  THEATRE  By  PAUL  ROTHA 


v  '  The    New    Movement   in    the    Theatre,"    by    Leon 
Moussinac.     Foreword    by    Gordon    Craig.     Intro- 

R.    H.    Packman.      (Batsford,    London. 

net.     English    Edition    limited    to    150 


duction  by 
10  guineas 
copies) 

In  company  with  the  other  arts,  the  theatre  of  the 
past  thirteen  years  has  mirrored  with  disconcerting 
indecision  the  reorganisation  of  aesthetic  ideals  and  the 
reshuffling  of  art  philosophies  created  by  the  social, 
political  and  economic  explosion  ignited  by  the  War. 
To  many,  these  recent  years  of  rapidly  changing  values 
have  meant  a  drastic  set-about  in  intellectual  objective, 
a  complete  rearrangement  of  outlook  to  meet  new  neces- 
sities, which  to  some  has  caused  frank  dismay,  while  to 
others  it  has  brought  a  fresh  and  vigorous  enthusiasm  for 
an  attitude  that  was  being  clogged  with  dust.  Disturbing 
and  unwelcome  though  this  new  aesthetic  movement  may- 
be to  minds  already  grooved,  the  briefest  survey  of  the 
modern  world  will  make  plain  its  stark  inevitability.  And 
nowhere  is  it  more  apparent  than  in  the  theatre,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  the  frightening  structures  of  the  cinema 
and   the  radio. 

It  is  being  said  that  no  longer  does  the  spectator  ask 
for  beauty,  that  dead  thing,  but  for  shock-values  instead. 
It  is  an  age  of  sudden  emotions  and  instantaneous  re- 
actions. Leisurely  contemplation  of  still  objects  is 
replaced  by  a  dynamic  attack  on  the  senses  of  the  observer. 
The  audience  is  becoming  a  participant  in  the  play,  and  no 
longer  a  lymphatic  body  of  detached,  well-dined  spectators. 
This  is  the  real  aim  of  the  new  theatre,  just  as  it  is  in 
the  cinema  and  the  radio  :  the  co-operation  both  conscious 
and  subconscious  of  the  audience  with  the  work  of  art 
that  it  is  beholding.  In  the  U.S.S.R.  to-day  the  very 
nature  of  social  conditions  aids  this  co-operation,  whereas 
in  Western  Europe  the  audience  in  most  cases  remains 
as  yet  a  block  of  dumb  persons  illicitly  peeping  into  a 
box  from  which  one  wall  is  missing.  Only  in  the  realm 
of  sport  does  the  English  audience  display  its  passionate 
feeling  for  the  entertainment  being  watched. 

On  these  lines  has  M.  Leon  Moussinac  selected  the 
many  photographs  and  theatrical  designs  which  make  up 
the  bulk  of  this  sumptuous  volume,  for  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  artist  has  played  a  part  of  extreme  significance 
in  the  revitalising  of  the  stage.  In  an  adequately  non- 
committal foreword,  Mr.  Gordon  Craig  repeats  his  by  now 
well-worn    pleas    for    the    recognition    of    the    theatrical 


designer,  indeed  in  such  piteous  tones  that  it  is  felt  some 
charity  should  without  delay  be  organised  with  a  view 
to  publicising  these  modest  little  workers.  He  broaches 
the  argument  that  while  the  box-office  has  been  kept 
filled  by  their  efforts,  the  perspiring  theatre-designers 
have  been  rewarded  with  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  takings, 
whereas  the  playwright  has  lived  fatly  on  as  much  as 
fifty  per  cent.  That  such  a  monumental  book  as  this 
can  do  justice  to  these  unrecognised  heroes  is  the  belief 
of  Mr.  Craig,  despite  the  fact  that  there  have  been  many, 
perhaps  too  many,  monumental  volumes  to  these  artists 
of  the  stage.  It  is  obvious  that  the  theatrical-designer 
contributes  much  to  the  play,  but  it  is  equally  obvious 
that  unless  he  keeps  his  place,  the  unity  of  the  production 
as  a  whole  will  be  shattered,  as  must  have  been  the  case 
in  certain  of  the  plays  represented  in  these  illustrations. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  R.  H.  Packman's  stimulating  intro- 
duction to  the  plates  deals  skilfully  with  this  point,  citing 
the  absence  of  theatrical  logic  in  many  of  the  costumes 
prepared  for  the  Diaghilev  ballets  by  fashionable  French 
painters  : — "  for  example,  Picasso's  much-admired  designs 
for  the  two  managers  in  Cocteau's  Parade,  though  enter- 
taining as  cubist  compositions,  are  preposterous  as 
costumes  :  cumbrous,  fragile  and  confusing."  He  is  to 
be  complimented  also  for  his  drastic  condemnation  of  the 
frequent  practice  of  employing  painters  in  the  role  of 
theatrical-designers,  a  practice  that  has  led  to  the  wrongful 
admiration  of  static  set-pieces  created  by  painters  instead 
of  favouring  dynamic  creations  by  more  architecturally 
minded  designers.  Comparison  of  Picasso's  costumes  on 
Plate  I.  with  the  splendid  architectural  and  sculptural 
designs  by  Gabo  and  Pevsner  for  The  Cat  on  Plate  24 
emphasises  this  point,  at  the  same  time  suggesting  the 
most  serious  criticism  to  be  levelled  at  many  of  the  prime 
movers  in  the  modern  theatre  movement — their  total 
lack  of  a  sense  of  practicability. 

Numerous  costume  designs  reproduced  in  this  book  are 
doubtless  admirable,  but  their  merit  must  vanish  of  sheer 
mundane  necessity  when  they  assume  material  form.  No 
matter  how  skilful  a  costumier  may  be,  he  cannot  fashion 
the  imaginings  of  some  of  the  unpractical  designers 
included  here.  Jean  Hugo's  costumes  for  Romeo  and 
Juliet  and  Alexandra  Exter's  for  Salome  are  cases  in 
point,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  workmanlike 
sketches  by  Caspar  Neher  for  Brecht  and  Weill's  Maha- 
gonny.     Taken  as  a  whole,  the  productions  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
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are  the  most  interesting  represented,  in  particular  Meyer- 
hold's  The  Government  Inspector  and  The  Insect  and 
Granovski's  The  Witches.  Of  note  also  would  appear 
to  be  Lt'on  Schiller's  production  of  The  Tower  of  Babel 
al  Warsaw  in  1928,  and  VI.  Hofman's  settings  for  Dos- 
toievski's  The  Possessed  at  the  Prague  National  Theatre 
in    [930. 

As  in  all  international  surveys,  the  allocation  of  space 
induces  criticism.  Of  the  128  full-page  plates,  many  of 
which  are  in  facsimile  colour  finished  by  hand,  thirty  are 
devoted  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  twenty-seven  to  France,  twenty- 
three  to  Germany,  sixteen  to  America,  and  thirty-two  to 
other  countries,  of  which  England  has  but  four.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  last-named  country  is  not  conspicuous 
in  the  vanguard  of  any  modern  movement,  nevertheless 
it  is  not  so  far  in  the  rear  as  most  Continental  writers, 
usually  without  inspection,  care  to  imagine.  Significant 
work  has  apparently  taken  place  in  London  without 
M  Moussinac  being  aware  of  it,  to  judge  by  the  omission 
from  the  plates  of  designs  by  either  Mr.  E.  Mc Knight 
Kauffer  or  Mr.  Oliver  Messel,  to  name  but  two.  Finally, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  when  such  a  luxurious  volume 
as  this  is  prepared,  de-luxe,  even  down  to  its  decorated 
cellophane  wrapper,  so  many  typographical  errors — due 
presumably  to  the  French  printing  of  the  plates — might 
be  avoided. 

"  Rembrandt,"  by  Arthur  M.  Hind.  Being  the 
substance  of  the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Lectures 
delivered  before  Harvard  University,  1930-31. 
(Oxford  University  Press.     42s.  net) 

Purporting  only  "  to  gather  certain  general  thoughts 
on  art  round  a  figure  whose  work  is  so  human  in  its 
appeal  and  so  strikingly  comprehensive  in  its  character," 
these  lectures  or  essays,  the  fruit  of  a  lifetime's  study, 
present  in  convenient  form  a  picture  of  Rembrandt  and 
his  achievement  in  relation  to  his  time  and  place,  with 
European  art  from  the  van  Eycks  to  Michelangelo  as  a 
background,  and  with  his  artistic  triumph  and  worldly 
failure  for  dramatic  relief.  Not  that  Mr.  Hind  makes 
tragedy  of  the  gradual  financial  collapse  which  overtook 
Rembrandt,  whom  he  sees  too  completely  absorbed  in 
and  solaced  by  his  work  to  be  an  object  of  pity.  Rem- 
brandt's refusal  to  study  in  Italy,  contempt  for  academic 
theory,  constant  reference  to  nature  and  ceaseless  analysis 
of  methods  and  styles  are  all  shown  to  be  in  character 
and  the  key  to  his  immense  technical  resource,  inex- 
haustible fertility  of  invention,  command  of  drama  and 
mastery  and  uncanny  aptitude  of  design.  He  was  always 
receptive  of  impressions,  and  outside  influences  are 
traceable  in  every  phase  of  his  work,  but  his  own  wealth 
of  invention  was  still  greater,  and  he  wove  any  strain 
that  touched  him  into  his  own  rich  pattern. 

Mr.  Hind  constructs  a  very  coherent  account  of  Rem- 
brandt's activities  by  steadily  leading  up  to  the  paintings 
from  the  drawings  and  etchings,  a  knowledge  of  which 
he  rightly  considers  to  be  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  an  understanding  of  the  paintings.  He  gives  references 
in  brackets  (exact  whenever  we  have  checked  them)  to 
the  chief  authorities  after  naming  any  painting,  drawing 
or  etching,  and  points  out  that  by  making  use  of  his  own 
catalogue  of  Rembrandt's  etchings  (the  only  one  arranged 
in  chronological  order)  and  of  Dr.  Valentiner's  "  Klassiker 


der  Kunst  "  Rembrandt,  the  reader  can  study  for  himself 
the  subjects  on  which  the  present  text  is  a  commentary. 
Lack  of  such  aids  need  disturb  no  one,  however,  because 
the  illustrations,  by  their  number,  scope  and  arrangement, 
alone  make  this  book  memorable.  Its  solid  substance  is 
impressive,  and  is  not  obscured  by  a  certain  wordiness, 
doubtless  owing  to  the  original  lecture  form  ;  never- 
theless, there  are  many  who  will  be  quite  unable  to 
subscribe  to  the  remarks  on  portraiture  in  general  and 
Velazquez  in  particular,  which  in  insight  are  far  from 
matching  the  interpretation  of  Rembrandt. 

Treating  biblical  and  classical  genre,  portraiture  and 
landscape  in  separate  lectures  and  reviewing  each  in 
roughly  chronological  order,  Mr.  Hind  traces  Rembrandt's 
development  from  the  brilliant  young  exponent  of 
chiaroscuro  and  naturalism  with  a  somewhat  unbridled 
genius  for  expression,  to  the  disciplined  artist  whose 
imaginative  force,  weight  of  concentrated  design  and 
profound  human  insight  lend  to  his  conceptions  an 
authority  and  an  impression  of  inevitability  which  only 
great  art  produces.  Holland  teemed  with  Italianate 
artists  trained  in  Rome,  and  despite  his  certainty  that 
he  had  no  time  for  Italian  excursions,  Rembrandt  could 
not  fail  to  be  touched  by  the  prevailing  contagion.  His 
particular  and  subtle  use  of  chiaroscuro,  the  outstanding 
feature  of  his  practice,  derived,  of  course,  from  Caravaggio, 
whilst  Mr.  Hind — possibly  not  allowing  quite  enough  for 
the  salutary  effect  of  Rembrandt's  own  intellectual  and 
imaginative  growth — attributes  the  steady  gain  in  con- 
centration and  austerity  of  design  in  his  middle  and  later 
years  to  a  study  of  Italian  engravings,  particularly  those 
of  Mantegna.  Honthorst,  who  had  returned  from  Rome 
with  a  great  reputation,  founded  on  such  works  as  the 
Christ  before  Pilate  in  the  National  Gallery,  is  credited 
with  being  the  immediate  formative  agent  in  Rembrandt's 
use  of  chiaroscuro.  This  seems  to  overlook  Terbruggen. 
If,  in  the  early  Blinding  of  Samson  at  Frankfort — whose 
undiluted  ruthlessness  Mr.  Hind  does  not  relish — it  was 
Honthorst  who  inspired  the  chiaroscuro,  it  was  surely 
Terbruggen  who  suggested  the  colour  and  tonality,  though 
the  light  in  which  the  whole  barbarous  scene  is  bathed 
is  infinitely  more  lovely  and  moving  than  Terbruggen 
could  conceive.  A  tour-de-force  it  may  be  and  of  the 
Grand  Guignol  variety,  but  it  is  a  miracle  of  chromatic 
design,  overwhelming  in  its  drama,  and  demonstrates 
thus  early  the  gulf  fixed  between  Rembrandt  and  the 
ablest  of  his  compeers. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  yet  awaiting  solution 
is  that  of  classifying  the  productions  of  the  Rembrandt 
workshop,  and  Mr.  Hind's  survey  of  what  he  calls  "  Rem- 
brandt's Academy,"  which  forms  one  of  his  most  attractive 
chapters,  suggests  that  he  might  at  least  establish  the 
framework  of  a  definitive  study.  By  comparing  drawings 
with  drawings,  then  with  etchings,  and  lastly  with 
paintings,  he  has  already  evolved  the  method,  to  which 
his  familiarity  with  the  documents,  and  rare  competence 
and  experience,  would  be  the  appropriate  complement. 
Such  an  undertaking  will  be  slow  and  laborious,  but  unless 
a  scholar  of  Mr.  Hind's  ability  attempts  it  some  rash, 
vainglorious  spirit  may  rush  in,  to  add  to  the 
confusion  already  created  by  Professor  J.  C.  Van  Dyke, 
and  produce  a  tangle  that  not  a  generation  will  suffice 
to  undo. 
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"  Rubens,  Painter  and  Diplomat,"  by  Emile  Cam- 
maerts.      (Faber  &  Faber,  London.      15s.  net) 

Rubens  will  always  be  a  battlefield  for  those  who 
contend  that  pictorial  qualities,  i.e.,  design,  execution, 
form  and  colour,  are  the  essentials  in  a  picture,  and  for 
those  who  hold  that  without  spiritual  and  human  content 
these  qualities  do  not  suffice  to  produce  the  greatest  art. 
To  the  latter  faction,  their  belief  that  Rubens  lacks  heart 
disqualifies  him  for  the  very  peak  of  Olympus  ;  while 
for  the  former  this  same  lack  is  a  contributory  cause  of 
his  excellence.  Professor  Cammaerts,  who  proclaims 
Rubens  to  be  among  the  very  greatest  persons,  is,  we 
suspect,  a  trifle  handicapped  by  his  own  special  qualities 
of  deep  humanity  and  sensitive  perception.  Privately, 
we  fancy,  he  would  have  preferred  his  hero  to  have  been 
less  "  realistic  "  and  more  classical  and  idealistic.  Him- 
self a  very  scrupulous  artist,  he,  in  his  heart,  deplores 
Rubens'  rather  cynical  abuse  of  mass  studio  production. 
And,  as  all  must,  he  regrets  the  years  of  lost  endeavour 
that  Rubens  wasted  in  political  intrigues.  Perhaps 
heredity  and  early  environment  predisposed  Rubens  to 
restless  ambition  and  courtly  compliance.  With  a 
different  start  in  life  he  might  have  been  so  gripped  by 
his  art  that  he  could  never,  for  any  worldly  inducement, 
have  degraded  it  to  second  place.  Or  is  it  that  he  was 
not  of  the  rare,  strange  stuff  of  which  the  greatest  minds 
are  made — that  his  art  was  not  a  burning  creed  but  an 
accomplishment  ?  However  that  may  be,  Professor 
Cammaerts'  delightfully  written  and  compactly  thorough 
study  of  Rubens'  life  and  environment  helps  one  to  see 
the  problem  more  clearly  than  ever. 

"  Cimabue  :  A  Critical  Study,"  by  Alfred  Nicholson. 
(Princeton  Monographs  in  Art  and  Archaeology 
XVI.  Princeton  University  Press  ;  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press.      S10  net  ;    70s.  net) 

Mr.  Nicholson's  scholarly  study  of  the  art  of  the 
thirteenth-century  Florentine  painter,  Cenni  di  Pepi, 
generally  known  as  Cimabue,  is  rightly  based  upon  a 
close  and  critical  examination  of  the  artist's  comparatively 
unaided  work  surviving  in  the  choir  and  transepts  of  the 
Church  at  Assisi.  The  first  twenty  pages  of  his  mono- 
graph are  devoted  to  a  careful  analytical  description  of 
each  of  these  great  paintings  aided  by  photographs, 
many  of  details  hitherto  unpublished.  In  turn  he 
examines  the  frescoes  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  the  scenes 
from  the  Apocalypse  and  from  the  lives  of  the  Virgin 
and  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  two  Crucifixions  in  the  tran- 
septs. With  these  and  other  works  attributed  by  the 
author  to  the  Florentine  artist's  brush  as  a  basis  for 
argument,  he  proceeds  to  a  consideration  of  Cimabue's 
aesthetics  and  a  search  for  the  possibly  contributory 
influences  in  his  art.  He  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
Cimabue  retained  in  his  technique  a  pure  tradition  of  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth-century  Byzantinism  rare  among  his 
contemporaries,  a  circumstance  that  he  attributes  to  the 
possible  influence  of  the  late  Byzantine  mosaics  in  the 
Baptistry  at  Florence,  and  possibly  also  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  miniatures  in  Greek  Gospels.  He  points  out  that  though 
Cimabue's  work  is  forcefully  reminiscent  of  the  pictorial  re- 
ligious art  of  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  its ' '  schem- 
atism  "  and  its  elaboration  of  hieratic  detail,  his  pattern 
is  both  geometricallv  more  consistent  and  more  functional. 


Certain  of  the  architectural  details,  Mr.  Nicholson  con- 
siders, may  have  been  inspired  by  the  monuments  and 
traditions  of  Imperial  Rome.  The  comparisons  which 
he  draws  between  the  works  of  his  subject  and  those  of 
his  contemporaries  are  soundly  critical  and  pleasantly 
lacking  in  partizanship.  While  emphasising  the  essential 
spiritual  differences  between  Giotto's  decorations  in 
the  Arena  Chapel  and  Cimabue's  work  in  the  Church 
at  Assisi,  he  admits  that  both  artists  possessed  a  supreme 
sense  of  architectural  decoration. 

When  dealing  with  the  Crucifixions  in  San  Domenico 
at  Arezzo  and  in  Santa  Croce  at  Florence,  he  suggests 
that  the  latter  is  probably  a  late  work  of  the  master 
executed  with  the  very  material  help  of  assistants. 

Very  wisely  the  author  has  relegated  all  bibliographical 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  archaeological  matter  to  his 
notes,  which  are  ample  and  well-informed,  and  to  his 
appendices.  The  latter  are  devoted  to  such  subjects  as 
contemporary  documents  relating  to  the  artist,  the 
"  Cimabue  Legend,"  and  bibliographical  synopses  of 
accepted  works  and  of  others  which,  though  not  attributed 
to  Cimabue,  are  closely  akin  to  his. 

This  really  valuable  if  somewhat  high-priced  mono- 
graph is  completed  with  fifty-six  plates,  on  the  whole 
excellently  produced,  illustrative  of  complete  works  and 
of  significant  details. 

"  The  Sienese  Painters  of  the  Trecento,"  by  Emilio 
Cecchi.  Translated  by  L.  Penlock.  (Frederick 
Warne  &  Co.,  London.     31s.  6d.  net) 

This  is  one  of  the  translations  for  which,  on  all  grounds, 
including  price,  English  students  are  beholden  to  Messrs. 
Warne.  Signor  Cecchi's  style  (admirably  rendered  by 
Mr.  Penlock,  despite  words  like  "  illuded,"  "  visire,"  and 
"  hallucinated  ")  is  highly  decorated  :  for  example — "  you 
have  Petrarch  with  his  crystalline  style  :  restless,  un- 
stable, rippled  with  contradictions,  tumid  with  sighs  "  ; 
and  his  thought  a  trifle  elaborate  and  ingenious — "  Duccio 
created  a  popular  idiom  out  of  a  choice  vocabulary  of 
words  heavily  weighted  with  science  and  aastheticism. 
With  Simone  began  the  organisation  of  this  idiom,  its 
transference  to  a  plane  of  consciousness  and  coherence, 
its  development  into  syntax  and  poetics,  its  trans- 
formation into  a  learned  tongue."  Signor  Cecchi's  eyes, 
indeed,  are  literary  and  metaphysical  rather  than  pic- 
torial ;  he  sees  Simone's  world  as  "  a  realm  of  magic,  a 
continuous  transfiguration  always  identical  in  its  modes 
and  yet  ever  new,  like  the  changes  of  a  motionless  flame  "  ; 
and  Simone's  emotion  as  "an  ascending  vertical  emotion 
which  accomplishes  its  cycle  within  itself,  just  as  conscious 
perception  is  simply  meditation  and  vision."  And  yet, 
despite  this  overloaded  ingenuity,  his  flashes  of  genuine 
pictorial  criticism  are  illuminating.  A  good  instance  is 
his  distinction  between  Simone,  whose  "  vigour  of  style 
is  all  the  more  marked  where  the  expression  is  sweetest 
and  the  medium  most  delicate,"  and  artists  like  Stefano 
da  Zevio  and  Gentile  da  Fabriano  who,  lacking  Simone's 
gifts,  tend  to  "  sickly  delicacy  and  industriousness  at 
once  feminine  and  nunnish."  But  Signor  Cecchi  must 
not  let  his  "  clever  "  literary  imagination  run  away  with 
him  so  that  he  reads  into  an  artist's  picture  unwarranted 
emotions  and  intent'ons.  If  his  readers  are  prepared  for 
this  with  an   adequate  supply  of  salt  grains,   they  will 
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acquire  a  new,  stimulating  understanding  of  the  Sienese. 
The  256  plates  (many  of  details)  by  themselves  are  a 
liberal  education. 

"  English  Painting  from  the  Seventh  Century  to 
the  Present  Day,"  by  Charles  Johnson.  (Bell, 
London.     15s.  net) 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
survey  of  English  painting  is  its  study  of  our  mediaeval 
illuminated  manuscripts  and  wall  paintings.  In  dealing 
with  this  earliest  development  of  English  art,  Mr.  Johnson 
demonstrates  that  the  Saxon  illuminators  could  more 
than  hold  their  own  with  their  Continental  brethren,  and 
that  in  this  genre  the  English  painter  was  supreme. 
Particularly  interesting  is  his  reference  to  the  Saxon  and 
Norman  styles  and  their  blending  in  Plantagenet  times  ; 
and  nowhere,  one  would  have  thought,  could  this  blending 
be  discovered  more  convincingly  than  in  the  Wilton 
Diptych,  which  Mr.  Johnson,  though  he  admits  it  may 
be  English,  seems  inclined  to  ascribe  to  a  French  or  other 
Continental  artist.  He  rightly  dismisses  the  eleven  angels 
as  indicative  of  Richard  II. 's  age,  when  the  diptych  was 
painted  ;  which  was  not  earlier  than  1395-96.  There 
were,  of  course,  good  reasons  for  the  decay  of  English 
art  during  the  French  wars  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
which,  as  Mr.  Johnson  points  out,  kept  art-patrons 
otherwise  engaged.  It  was  not  until  our  great  schools 
of  portrait  and  landscape  painters  arose  in  the  eighteenth 
century  that  England  regained  for  a  time  a  dominant 
position  in  the  world  of  art.  Mr.  Johnson  deals  with  the 
long  reign  of  foreign  artists  from  Holbein  to  Kneller,  with 
due  commendation  of  our  famous  limners,  Hilliard,  the 
Olivers,  and  Cooper.  He  also  points  out  how  greatly 
the  English  "  sitter  "  affected  the  style  of  the  visiting 
foreign  portrait  painters,  so  that  much  of  their  work  is 
curiously  English.  The  coming  of  the  definitely  English 
Si  hool  with  Hogarth  is  adequately  dealt  with,  and 
thereafter  we  move  on  familiar  ground.  The  heyday  of 
English  portraiture  is  given  due  notice  ;  and  landscape 
painting  from  Wilson  to  Turner  is  described  at  length. 
Follow  some  interesting  chapters  on  the  Victorian  painters. 
Mr.  Johnson,  however,  fails  to  notice  the  insincerity  in 
subject  and  treatment  that  vitiates  much  of  our  Victorian 
art,  and  it  may  be  that  posterity  will  find  in  Frith's 
Derby  Day  and  Ramsgate  Sands  qualities  that  outweigh 
much  of  the  technical  excellence  that  was  devoted  to 
sham  naivete  and  antiquarian  fudge.  The  book  con- 
cludes with  some  notes  on  impressionist  and  more  modern 
developments.  There  are  one  or  two  slips.  Tilly  Kettle 
appears  in  one  place  as  "  Tiley,"  and  the  bull  in  The 
Challenge,  by  David  Cox,  is  referred  to  as  a  ram.  The 
illustrations  have  been  well  chosen. 

"  Mediaeval  Costume  and  Life,"  by  Dorothy  Hartley. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Francis  M. 
Kelly.     (Batsford,  London.     12s.  net) 

Miss  Dorothy  Hartley's  most  recent  contribution 
to  the  study  of  mediaeval  life  is  one  of  considerable  value, 
the  more  so  in  that  she  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
had  the  collaboration  and  criticism  of  Mr.  F.  M.  Kelly, 
whose  introduction,  foot-notes  and  essays  upon  such 
subjects  as  Hose  and  Breeches,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Knights 
and  Armour  and  Materials  lift  the  book  from  the  level 


of  an  entertaining,  and  even  flippant,  guide  for  amateur 
producers  of  plays  to  the  realm  of  scholarship. 

The  plan  on  which  this  book  has  been  compiled  is  an 
unusual  one  for  a  work  of  this  character.  Miss  Hartley 
has  preferred  to  divide  her  very  large  subject  into  sections 
under  social  and  occupational  headings,  rather  than  to 
treat  it  in  the  orthodox  manner,  chronologically.  This 
is  certainly  a  system  that  permits  of  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  whole  subject  of  costume  with  the  use  of  a  minimum 
of  illustration.  It  cannot  be  pretended,  however,  that 
her  pages  enable  the  reader  to  reconstruct  sartorially  an 
incident  in  any  given  period,  without  considerable 
knowledge  gained  elsewhere  of  the  changes  of  fashion. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  very  useful  compilation  of  the  many  things 
which,  though  generally  omitted  from  histories  of  cos- 
tume, are  nevertheless  very  pertinent  to  the  subject.  It 
should  prove  of  especial  benefit  to  producers  and  directors 
of  costume  plays  and  films,  or  to  those  at  least  of  them 
who  take  their  business  seriously.  It  is  no  easy  task  to 
select  for  illustration  of  the  authoress'  quality  any  items 
of  outstanding  merit.  Certain  of  her  patterns  are, 
however,  of  real  value,  especially  those  that  relate  to 
the  method  of  cutting  and  inserting  the  sleeves  of  the 
late  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  centuries — based  upon 
the  doublet  of  Charles  of  Blois — and  the  cut  of  the  long 
hose,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  "  tights  "  will  still 
hold  the  field  upon  the  stage,  despite  their  obvious  lack 
of  character.  Mr.  Kelly's  mediaeval  army  on  the  march, 
the  bright  harnesses  of  both  horses  and  foot  smothered 
in  black  grease,  their  paddings  reducing  the  clash  and 
clatter  of  their  plates  to  a  muffled  squeaking,  has  a 
reality  that  will  not,  unfortunately,  appeal  to  those  who 
prefer  in  their  pageants  the  glitter  and  clank  suggestive 
of  an  ironmonger's  shop  at  stock-taking. 

There  is  a  single  slip  that  should  be  remedied  in  the 
future  editions  that  may  confidently  be  expected — lepers 
passed  all  people  upon  the  leeward  and  not  on  the  wind- 
ward side  (p.  128). — C.R.B. 

"  English  Posies  and  Posy  Rings,"  by  Joan  Evans, 
B.Litt.  Oxon.,  D.Lit.  Lond.  (Oxford  University 
Press.     Humphrey  Milford.     10s.  6d.  net) 

Miss  Evans  has  filled  in  part  at  least  a  want  that  has 
long  been  felt  not  only  by  collectors  of  rings  but  by 
antiquaries  in  general  :  in  especial  those  who  delight  in 
the  possession  of  the  little  intimate  treasures  of  the  past 
into  the  enrichment  of  which  the  posy  so  often  entered 
— brooches,  thimbles,  etwees,  knife-handles  and  whistles. 
Miss  Evans,  in  her  secondary  title,  describes  her  book 
as  a  Catalogue  with  an  Introduction,  and  her  introductory 
essay,  well  garnished  with  pertinent  footnotes,  is  an 
admirable  addition  to  the  literature  of  her  subject, 
displaying  as  it  does,  sound  scholarship  and  wide  reading. 
Her  catalogue  runs  to  114  pages,  a  fact  which  gives  some 
indication  of  the  great  quantity  of  material  that  she  has 
garnered.  For  convenience  in  classification,  Miss  Evans 
has  divided  the  results  of  her  researches  typographically 
— Lombardic,  Black  Letter  and  Roman  Capitals,  and 
Italics.  In  a  book  such  as  this,  which  can  only  be  a 
preliminary  essay,  this  method  is  as  good  as  any,  but 
it  is  scarcely  reliable  where  Roman  Capital  and  Italic 
inscriptions  are  concerned,  for  the  overlap  is  very  con- 
siderable. 
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A  mere  list  of  such  posies  is,  however,  of  very  little 
use  to  the  enquirer.  To  be  of  material  and  permanent 
value  the  limiting  dates  between  which  a  particular  posy 
is  known  to  have  been  used  should  have  been  included 
wherever  possible,  whether  found  upon  a  ring  or  upon 
any  other  object.  And  her  classification  by  lettering  is 
almost  the  only  attempt  that  Miss  Evans  has  made  in 
this  direction  in  the  Catalogue,  though  she  has  "  dated  " 
a  lew  posies  in  the  Introduction.  The  well-known  twin 
posies  beginning  My  love  is  fixt  and  11'//,  Wealth  and 
Beauty,  of  which  she  gives  three  examples,  are  only  dated 
by  one  example  of  1715.  The  Welles  knives  in  the 
British  Museum  bear  the  date  1676,  a  circumstance  noted 
in  the  Introduction  ;  while  the  Rachel  Oldroyd  garters, 
recently  noticed  in  The  Connoisseur,  were  woven  in 
1737.  No  earthly  voice  occurs  on  a  knife-handle  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  Guildhall 
Museum,  thereby  confirming  and  extending  the  date, 
about   1596,   furnished  by  Harl.  MS.  6910. 

The  value  and  interest  of  such  a  catalogue  as  this  lies 
principally  in  well-informed  comment,  and  this  is  too 
often  lacking.  For  example,  the  connection  between  the 
posy  Remember  mee  when  this  you  see  and  its  curtailed 
variant,  Remember  mee,  and  Hamlet's  "  word  " — Adieu, 
adieu,  remember  me — a  connection  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  eagle  eye  of  commentators,  is  not  referred 
to.  It  furnishes  the  unhappy  Prince  with  a  piece  ol 
"business"  possibly  too  subtle,  which  has,  I  believe, 
never  been  seen  upon  the  stage  in  modern  times.  Some 
of  Miss  Evans'  posies  are  definitely  armorial  and  indi- 
vidual, such  as  Sir  Richard  Lee's  Flame  el  Fame,  and 
scarcely  come  within  the  scope  of  her  work,  any  more 
than  the  mottoes  upon  signet  rings  should  do.  Others 
would  have  been  better  for  annotation.  /  wis  h  it 
heller,  for  example,  makes  a  frequent  appearance  upon 
thimbles  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  A  few  posies  in- 
cluded by  her  appear  to  be  French  alone  both  in  language 
and  use.  Prenes  en  gre  is  a  common  one  on  late  sixteenth- 
century   French   thimbles       ( '.  |<   l;. 

"  Domestic  Utensils  of  Wood,"  by  Owen  Evan- 
Thomas.  (Owen  Evan-Thomas,  Ltd.,  20,  Dover 
Street,  London,  W.l.     £1  or  ^4.50,  post  free) 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  Mr.  Owen 
Evan-Thomas'  profusely  illustrated  volume  on  his  note- 
worthy collection  of  "  Treen."  A  detailed  review  oi  the 
book  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

"  French  Art  in  French  Life,"  by  Hugh  Stokes. 
(Philip  Allan,   London.      10s.   6d.  net) 

This  study  of  French  art  in  relation  to  the  life  of  the 
people,  for  all  its  erudition,  is  in  its  earlier  pages  beside 
the  mark.  Magdalenian  man  was  certainly  not  a  French- 
man, nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  French  culture 
derives  to  any  appreciable  extent  from  the  pre-Celtic 
inhabitants  of  Gaul.  Mr.  Stokes  is  on  firmer  ground 
when  he  deals  with  the  Gallo-Roman  remains  and  with 
their  effect  upon  the  Romanesque  and  subsequent  Gothic 
architecture,  which  undoubtedly  have  many  local 
characteristics.  When  he  turns  to  the  consideration  of 
French  painting,  he  is  again  inclined  to  ante-date  its 
specific  Frenchness  ;  perhaps  not  until  the  Renaissance  do 
We  see  the  consistent  burgeoning  of  a  specifically  French 


art  related  to  a  specifically  French  life.  Thereafter,  of 
course,  though  always  there  are  influences  from  outside, 
from  Italy,  Spain,  the  Netherlands  and  England,  the  art 
of  France  was  really  French.  Though  marked  by  certain 
individual  characteristics,  more  especially  in  architecture 
and  the  crafts,  the  mediaeval  period  is  suspect,  as  the 
conflicting  attributions  of  the  Wilton  Diptych  have 
demonstrated.  However,  in  the  later  years  of  his 
research  Mr.  Stokes  is  sound  enough,  and  his  appreciations 
of  the  various  schools  and  aitists  in  relation  to  their  times 
are  pithy  and  to  the  point.  The  book  is  interestingly 
written,  well  illustrated,  and  should  appeal  to  that  wide 
circle  of  readers  whose  appetite  for  knowledge  on  matters 
French  has  been  whetted  by  the  recent  exhibition  at 
Burlington   House. 

"  Room  and  Book,"  by  Paul  Nash.  (Soncino  Press, 
London.     6s.  net) 

The  series  of  essays  contained  in  this  attractively 
produced  volume  may  be  considered  as  a  definite  contri- 
bution to  the  modern  aesthetic,  and,  coming  as  it  does 
from  a  writer  who  is  both  a  well-known  painter  and  a 
skilful  craftsman,  it  should  be  assured  of  a  receptive 
public.  In  a  commendably  straightforward  style,  Mr. 
Nash  puts  the  by  now  familiar  case  for  the  modern 
movement  in  architecture,  furnishing  and  book  production 
in  such  a  manner  that  none,  save  a  prejudiced  or 
excessively  sentimental  mind,  can  deny  the  argument. 
And,  unlike  so  many  writers  on  this  slightly  shopworn 
subject,  he  preserves  a  dignified  attitude  towards  the 
achievements  of  the  past  as  well  as  a  sympathy  for  the 
product  of  the  present.  Yet,  if  he  is  so  inclined,  he  can 
wield  a  pretty  cudgel.  Of  special  value  is  the  detailed 
and  clear  description  of  the  various  processes  of  repro- 
duction available  to  book  illustrators  to-day,  contained 
in  a  chapter  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  digested 
by  artists,  printers  and  publishers  who  may  aspire  to 
the  realm  ol  craftsmanship.  The  low  price  of  publication 
unfortunately  has  not  permitted  the  illustrations  to  be 
worthy  of  the  text. 

Some    other    BooKs    Received 

Statement  of  the  Claim  for  the  Return  to  Dublin  of  the 
thirty -nine  Lane  Bequest  Pictures  now  at  the  Tate 
Gallery,  London,  compiled  and  edited  by  John  J. 
Reynolds.  (Dublin  Corporation.)  A  useful  sum- 
mary of  the  Irish  position  in  regard  to  the  Lane 
Bequest. 

Chelsea  Old  Church:  An  Illustrated  Guide  to  the  Parish 
Chapel,  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Stewart,  M.A.  (Oxford 
University  Press  :  Humphrey  Milford,  London, 
2s.  6d.  net.)  Mr.  Stewart  has  assembled  a  large 
amount  of  useful  and  interesting  information,  and 
his  book  is  well  worth  keeping  as  an  index  to  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  churches  in  the  London 
district.  The  present  revised  and  enlarged  edition 
is  an  excellent  example  of  how  guides — often  so 
uncouth  in  appearance — can  be  presented. 

Book  Auction  Records,  Vol.  29,  Part  2.  (Henry  Stevens, 
Son  &  Stiles,  London.) 

Musie  et  Monuments,  No.  III.  (Institut  International 
de  Corporation  Intellectuelle,  Paris.) 

Plummers  Cut,  by  Basil  Maine.  (Desmond  Harmsworth, 
London,  7s.  6d.  net.)  A  story  of  Settlement  work 
in  a  London  slum. 

The  Museums  Journal,  edited  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Buther, 
F.R.S.,  Vol.  32,  No.  3.  (The  Museums  Association, 
London,  2s.  net.) 
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Our  Plates 

\i  i  w  R  \msav's  portrait  of  Mrs.  Madan  probably 
dates  from  near  1757,  just  about  the  time  when  Reynolds 
was  beginning  to  oust  him  and  his  contemporary,  Thomas 
Hudson,  as  the  most  fashionable  of  contemporary  British 
portrait  painters.  Hudson  was  the  first  to  give  way  to 
the  newcomer.  But  Ramsay  maintained  his  position 
on  at  least  equal  terms  with  his  younger  rival  for 
some  years.  In  1759,  Walpole  bracketed  Ramsay 
and  Reynolds  as  "  our  favourite  painters,  and  two 
of  the  best  we  ever  had,"  giving  Reynolds  the 
palm  for  boldness, 
dignity  and  grace, 
but  adding  Ramsay 
"  is  all  delicacy. 
Mr.  Reynolds  sel- 
dom succeeds  in 
women  ;  Mr.  Ram- 
say is  formed  to 
paint  them.'' 
Ramsay's  final  tri- 
umph was  his  ap- 
pointment as  Court 
Painter  to  King 
George  III.  in 
1767,  a  position 
which  proved  his 
artistic  ruin,  as  it 
resulted  in  him 
having  so  many 
dozens  of  Royal 
portraits  to  paint 
that  his  studio  be- 
came a  sort  of 
factory  for  their 
production.  Rey- 
nolds resented  the 
preference  shown 
to  his  rival  by 
giving  vent  to  the 
apophthegm  : — 
"  That  something 
else  besides  good 
sense  was  required 
to  make  a  good 
painter,  for  Allan 
Ramsay  was  a  man 
of  remarkable 
good  sense  yet  not 
a  good  painter." 
Northcote  who,  as 
Reynolds'  pupil, 
was  not  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  Ram- 
say, perhaps  dis- 
covered the  secret 
of  his  charm  w  Inn 
he  described  one  of 
his  pictures  as  a 
''paragon    of 


NO.    I. "  THE   LAST   JUDGMENT."    LEAF  FROM  AN   ENGLISH    13TH-CENTURY 

PSALTER,  SHOWING    SIGNATURE    OF    W.    DE    BRAILES    IN    LOWER    COMPART- 
MENT ON    RIGHT-HAND  SIDE  PRESENTED  TO  THE   FITZWILLIAM   MUSEUM 
BY    THE    NATIONAL    ART-COLLECTIONS    FUND 


elegance  ....  the  farthest  possible  removed  from 
everything  like  vulgarity."  For,  as  is  exemplified  in 
Viscount  Leverhulme's  picture,  Ramsay  had  the  power 
of  investing  his  sitters  with  an  air  of  birth  and  good 
breeding  without  the  slightest  suggestion  that  the  pose 
was  not  wholly  natural.  As  a  colourist  he  is  always 
effective  and  pleasing.  Blue  was,  on  the  whole,  his 
favourite  colour,  but  in  the  Mrs.  Madan  (50  in.  by  40  in.) 
he  has  ably  realised  the  quiet  dignity  of  a  black  "  Van 
Dyck  Dress,"  relieved  by  the  glint  of  jewels,  the  white  of 

sleeves  and  ruff, 
and  feather  fan, 
and  a  touch  of  pink 
in  the  sitter's  hat. 
Three  of  our 
plates  are  repro- 
duced from  works 
in  that  highly  in- 
teresting collection, 
The  Lady  Lever 
Art  Gallery,  Port 
Sunlight,  which,  of 
course,  was 
founded  by  the  1st 
Viscount  Lever- 
hulme.  David 
Cox's  famous  Peace 
and  War  is  dis- 
cussed  by  Mr. 
F.  Gordon  Roe  on 
another  page.  But 
a  few  words  may 
be  devoted  to  two 
other  landscapes, 
widely  separated 
from  each  other  in 
point  of  date. 
Richard  Wilson's 
oil,  Diana  and  Ca- 
listo,  is  signed  with 
monogram,  and 
measures  40  in.  by 
53  in.  Formerly 
in  the  Lord  North- 
brook  and  James 
Orrock  collections, 
it  is  listed  in  the 
great  catalogue  of 
the  Lady  Lever 
Art  Gallery  as  A 
Classical  Scene, 

with  Diana  and 
Bathing  Nymphs. 
For  convenience' 
sake,  however,  we 
have  called  it  by 
a  slightly  more 
distinctive  title. 
Also  from  the 
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Orrock  collection  comes  De  Wint's  water-colour  of 
Kneeton-on-the-Hill,  near  Hoveringham-on-Trent ,  the  di- 
mensions of  which  are  21  in.  by  31  in.  Both  works  are 
interesting  and  characteristic  performances  by  their 
respective   painters. 

Bonington's  oil  of  La  Place  du  Molar.d,  Geneva  (24J  in. 
by  29!  in.),  is  in  the  Ionides  Collection  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.  Mr.  C.  A.  Ionides  lent  it  to  the 
New  Gallery  Winter  Exhibition,  1897-98  ;  and  earlier 
still  we  find  it  realising  ^63  at  Christie's  in  1879,  the 
purchaser  being  a  Mr.  Hogg.  Bonington  painted  this 
subject  more  than  once,  in  oil  and,  apparently,  in  water- 
colour,  since  a  lithograph  of  the  same  composition  is 
described  as  being  after  a  drawing  belonging  to  P.  F. 
Robinson,  Esq.  This  lithograph  was  executed  by  j.  D. 
Harding,  and  published  by  J.  Carpenter  &  Son  on  August 
1st,  1829.  Hullmandel  was  the  printer.  Though,  as  has 
been  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Basil  S.  Long,  the  perspective 
of  the  painting  is  faulty,  La  Place  du  Molard  is  a  striking 
and  even  dramatic  rendering  of  architecture  which  might 
have  inspired  one  of  Dore's  macabre  visions. 

Finally  there  is  the  remarkable  table,  of  circa  1735, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Guy  N.  Charrington.  This,  however, 
is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Symonds  in  the  article  wherein 
he  effectively  demonstrates  the  existence  ol  eighteenth- 
century   furniture  made  in   Virginia   walnut. 

W.  de  Brailes 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  some  exceptionally  interesting 
examples  oi  English  mediaeval  art  have  been  secured  for 
the  nation  by  the  timely  action  of  the  National  Art- 
Collections  Fund.  For  £3,500,  the  Fund  has  bought  from 
Mr.  Chester  I '.catty,  by  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Sotheby, 
the  mx  leaves  by  W.  de  Brailes  which  they  have  presented 
to  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge.  These  leaves 
were  executed  in  the  second  third  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  one  of  them  has  an  all  but  unique  feature 
in  English  art  ol  the  period,  in  that  it  contains  a  signed 
portrait  of  the  artist  (No.  i.).  This  may  be  detected  on 
a  leaf  on  which  the  Last  Judgment  is  represented,  aftei 
the  manner  of  a  stained-glass  window,  in  nine  contiguous 
compartments.  In  the  lower  half  of  this  remarkable 
composition,  one  sirs  the  Resurrection  and  Hell-mouth, 
into  which  three  hideous  demons  are  clawing  a  great 
concourse  oi  the  damned.  On  one  side  St.  Petei  lean 
down  from  above,  and  with  mighty  keys  uplifted  m  his 
left  hand,  shepherds  a  company  of  the  blessed,  who  are 
clad,  into  Heaven.  On  the  other  side  St.  Michael, 
brandishing  a  sword,  thrusts  a  group  of  naked  sinners 
in  the  direction  of  Hell.  But  at  the  same  time,  with 
his  left  hand,  he  dramatically  rescues  and  withholds  from 
this  impending  doom  a  tonsured  man,  who  is  identified 
by  a  scroll  bearing  the  inscription,  w  de  brail'  me  fcit. 

The  place  Brailes  is  well-known  to  the  hunting  man 
in  Warwii  k  -lure  and  its  southern  borders,  but  we  know 
.is  yet  no  more  of  the  man  than  that  he  was  a  cleric, 
and  that  lie  was  associated  perhaps  with  a  London  secular 
atelier,  with  several  companion  illuminators.  Other  work 
"i  his  has  been  recognised  in  five  existing  books.  The 
largest  of  these  is  a  Psalter  belonging  to  New  College, 
which  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  exhibition  cases  at  the 
Bodleian  Library,  but  the  most  interesting  is  a  Book  of 
Hours  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Dyson  Perrins  at  Malvern. 


Here  again  are  two  signed  portraits,  on  a  small  scale. 
These  are  enclosed  in  initials.  Beside  one  of  them  are 
the  words,  W  de  Brail'  qui  me  depeint,  and  beside  the 
other,  just  the  name.  Another  Psalter,  containing  a 
single  initial  by  de  Brailes,  and  two  small  Bibles,  com- 
plete the  tale.  All  his  known  work  formed  the  subject 
of  a  monograph  that  was  presented  to  the  Roxburghe 
Club  two  years  ago. 

The  Psalter  leaves,  now  happily  saved  for  Britain, 
were  once  in  the  collection  of  the  4th  Earl  of  Ashburnham, 
who  bought  them  in  1849  with  many  other  manuscript 
treasures,  from  Barrois,  Deputy  for  Lille.  They  were 
sold  at  Sotheby's  in  1901,  and  became  the  property  of 
the  late  George  C.  Thomas,  of  Philadelphia.  Their  next 
possessor  was  Dr.  Rosenbach,  from  whom  Mr.  Beatty 
acquired  them  in  1920,  bringing  them  back  to  England. 
But  for  the  intervention  of  the  National  Art-Collections 
Fund,  and  the  consent  of  the  owner  and  of  the  auctioneers 
to  sell  them  by  private  treaty,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  they  would  again  have  crossed  the  Atlantic,  never 
to  return.  We  should  thus  have  lost  six  masterly  com- 
positions, the  national  importance  of  which,  as  docu- 
mented specimens  of  the  handiwork  of  one  of  the  two 
identifiable  English  illuminators  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  name  of  the  other 
is  Matthew  Paris,  who  has  also  left  us  a  signed  likeness. 

"  Art  and  Industry  Report  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  production 
and  exhibition  of  articles  of  good  design  and  every- 
day use."  (His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  London. 
Is.  net) 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Art  and  Industry 
is,  unfortunately,  not  of  very  great  value,  owing  to  the 
limitation  of  the  scope  of  its  enquiry.  It  was  formed  to 
consider  : — (1)  The  desirability  of  holding  British  trade 
exhibitions  in  London,  the  provinces  and  abroad  ;  (2)  The 
■  1  institution  of  a  central  body,  which  should  arrange  and 
co-ordinate  these  displays  ;  (3)  The  amount  of  expendi- 
ture involved  in  organising  these  activities,  and  the 
sources  whence  it  should  be  provided. 

The  Committee  answers  the  first  of  these  queries  in 
the  affirmative.  It  suggests  that  the  ideal  would  be  to 
have  in  London  a  special  building  for  displays  of  industrial 
art,  and  to  select  suitable  buildings  in  the  provinces  for 
the  same  purpose.  Periodic  exhibitions  would  be 
arranged  for  these,  which  would  be  supplemented  by 
occasional  displays,  some  of  which  would  be  devoted  to 
special  trades.  Later  on,  travelling  exhibitions  might  be 
organised  and  displays  arranged  abroad. 

In  reference  to  the  second  point  in  the  enquiry,  the 
Committee  recommends  that  all  these  exhibitions  should 
be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Central  Body,  which 
should  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  should  be  in  close  association  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Overseas  Trade.  The  Central  Body  would 
appoint  selecting  committees  for  the  different  exhibitions. 
The  chief  object  of  the  latter  should  be  the  improvement 
of  the  taste  of  designers,  manufacturers,  distributors  and 
the  general  public.  It  is  suggested  that  the  best  way  of 
effecting  this  would  be  : — (1)  By  the  rejection  of  work 
which  is  thought  unworthy  of  display  ;  (2)  by  purchasing 
works   from   these   exhibitions,    which,    if   of   sufficiently 
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high  quality,  would  be  ultimately  absorbed  in  the  national 
collections  ;  and  (3)  by  occasionally  awarding  distinctions 
to  the  creators  of  work  of  special  merit.  There  is  also 
a  recommendation  that  an  investigation  should  be  made 
into  the  education  provided  in  the  Schools  of  Art  and 
other  scholastic  establishments,  with  the  idea  of  bringing 
them  into  closer  co-operation  with  industry. 

On  the  question  of  finance  the  Report  is  rather  nebulous. 
The' Committee  estimates  that  without  providing  a  special 
exhibition  building  it  would  require  at  least  ^10,000  a 
year  to  pay  for  the  upkeep  of  the  Central  Body  and  its 
staff,  the  hire  of  halls,  etc.,  for  the  initial  scheme  of 
exhibition  in  London  and  the  provinces,  the  carriage  of 
exhibits,  etc.  A  certain  amount  of  this  outlay  would  be 
recouped  from  the  receipts  derived  from  the  exhibitions 
and  the  exhibitors. 

Few  people  will  dispute  the  soundness  of  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  that  periodic,  occasional  and 
specialised  trade  exhibitions  should  be  held,  or  that  these 
should  be  organised  under  Government  auspices.  While 
various  large  and  successful  exhibitions  have  been 
inaugurated  through  private  or  municipal  enterprise, 
there  exists  no  private  body  which  would  be  able  to 
organise  the  machinery  for  holding  a  series  of  important 
displays  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and,  where 
advisable,  bodily  to  transfer  the  components  of  an 
exhibition  from  one  large  centre  of  population  to  another. 
Granted  the  necessity  of  Government  organisation,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  Central  Body  should  be  appointed  to  deal 
with  the  matter.  Where,  however,  the  Committee's 
recommendations  will  provoke  comment  is  in  the  sug- 
gestion that  this  Central  Body  should,  either  in  person 
or  by  deputy,  practically  assume  the  artistic  direction 
of  the  applied  arts  of  the  country. 

The  Committee,  in  its  report,  strongly  urges  the 
necessity  of  educating  the  taste  of  the  general  public, 
designers,  manufacturers  and  distributors,  but  omits  all 
reference  to  the  even  greater  necessity  of  improving  the 
taste  of  the  British  Government.  It  can  hardly  be 
contradicted  that  the  artistic  direction  of  successive 
governments  for  many  generations  past  has  been  generally 
unhappy.  None  of  the  Government  buildings  erected 
during  recent  years  in  London  can  be  regarded  as  aesthetic 
triumphs  ;  the  arrangement  of  public  statuary  in  the 
Metropolis  is  calculated  to  impress  the  public  with  a 
permanent  distaste  for  British  sculpture  ;  while  our 
coinage,  war  medals  and  postage  stamps  are  nearly  all 
strikingly  inferior  in  design  to  similar  work  done  in  the  past. 

Partly  this  is  the  result  of  employing  artists  who  are 
not  technically  proficient  for  the  special  task  required. 
An  architect,  for  instance,  who  has  been  successful  in 
Gothic  buildings  is  not  necessarily  a  master  of  Renaissance 
design,  and  it  is  folly  to  employ  a  painter  or  sculptor  to 
design  coinage,  when  he  has  had  no  practical  experience 
of  a  medallist's  work.  Yet  something  of  this  procedure 
seems  suggested  in  the  Committee's  report.  There  is 
no  suggestion  as  to  the  paramount  importance  of  securing 
men  possessing  practical  knowledge  of  the  various  crafts 
represented  in  an  exhibition,  to  form  part  of  the  Com- 
mittees which  have  to  select  and  adjudicate  on  the  exhibits. 
Indeed,  the  leading  idea  of  the  Report  appears  to  be 
that  manufacturers  and  designers  are  to  be  told  what  to 
do  by  a  body  which,  whatever  its  aesthetic  taste,  possesses 


no  practical  knowledge  of  the  limitations  and  possibilities 
of  the  mediums  on  which  it  adjudicates.  This  would  be 
a  fatal  mistake.  The  decline  in  the  industrial  arts  in 
England  which  took  place  after  the  eighteenth  century 
was  largely  brought  about  by  the  general  failure  to 
recognise  the  importance  of  the  craftsman-artist.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1 85 1 ,  sporadic  attempts 
were  made  to  improve  the  designs  of  silver  and  pottery 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  painters  and  sculptors  of  Academic 
rank,  who  had  no  technical  knowledge  of  metal  work  and 
ceramics,  with  the  result  that  the  work  so  produced 
attained  the  nadir  of  aesthetic  merit. 

Schools  of  Art  of  recent  years  have  produced  a  large 
number  of  capable  designers  and  modellers,  most  of  whom 
drift  from  the  applied  to  the  fine  arts,  because  of  the 
lack  of  recognition  extended  to  the  former  and  the 
inadequate  remuneration  given  to  its  votaries.  In  any 
scheme  that  the  Government  inaugurates,  full  recognition 
should  be  given  to  the  existence  of  this  talent,  which 
might  be  done  by  the  representation  of  Schools  of  Art 
and  of  capable  designers,  who  have  not  permanently 
deserted  the  applied  arts,  on  local  committees.  In  any 
case,  the  best  chance  of  improving  the  aesthetic  standard 
of  our  manufactures  will  be  by  utilising  and  improving 
the  trained  technical  talent  already  available  rather  than 
by  calling  in  artists  who  will  have  no  practical  knowledge 
of  the  materials  in  which  they  will  be  required  to  work. 
— C.R.G. 

B.B.C. 

Broadcasting  House — the  British  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration's new  home  in  Langham  Place,  London — is  the 
last  word  in  the  application  of  interior  design  to  a  great 
scientific  purpose.  Primarily  it  is  the  scientific  aspect 
that  matters,  since  without  it  the  building  would  never 
have  existed.  But,  apart  from  this,  Broadcasting  House 
is  of  great  interest  to  anyone  studying  the  latest  archi- 
tectural and  decorative  developments  ;  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  ingenuity  with  which  a  triangular  site  has  been 
developed,  and  the  way  in  which  every  inch  of  space  has 
been  utilised  to  its  maximum  capacity.  Here  one  feels 
an  entire  absence  of  planning  for  the  sake  of  effect,  and 
such  decorative  adventures  as  there  are  have  been  care- 
fully considered  with  a  view  to  furthering  the  "  atmo- 
sphere "  which  the  Corporation  wishes  to  achieve.  Even 
the  semi-circular  Entrance  Hall,  with  its  gracious  curve 
and  plain  but  justly  proportioned  pillars,  imparts  a 
suggestion  of  serene  dignity  which,  unlike  that  of  many 
public  buildings,  is  neither  pretentious  nor  over-awing. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  of  providing  a  central  tower 
which,  so  to  speak,  is  virtually  insulated  from  the  sur- 
rounding mass  of  the  building,  the  interior  design  of 
Broadcasting  House  is  contrived  with  great  ability.  One 
alone  of  the  many  studios  has  any  direct  contact  with 
natural  light.  Water-cooled  air,  for  example,  is  pumped 
into  them  and  numerous  other  rooms  by  means  of  an 
elaborate  plant  in  the  basement.  Yet  there  is  little 
suggestion  of  the  catacomb  in  this  vast  warren.  The 
lighting,  mainly  on  the  indirect  principle,  is  cunningly 
arranged  and  freely  diffused.  There  is  a  nice  use  of  woods 
and  of  stone,  of  chromium  steel  and  of  bronze  ;  a  discreet 
touch  of  wall  painting,  and  a  novel  one  of  "  lino,"  specially 
designed.     On  the  whole,  the  interior  comes  off  a  great 
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deal  better  than  the  exterior  of  the  building,  which  is 
monotonous  and  lacking  in  grace  ;  but  within  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  see  and  a  great  deal  to  like.  Those  who 
admire  its  dramatic  effect  may  cavil  at  the  suggestion 
that  the  Chapel  seems  to  want  consecrating  ;  but  heralds 
will  agree  that  the  tilt  helmet  surmounting  the  B.B.C.'s 
arms  in  the  Concert  Hall  is  less  impressive  than  meek. 
But  minor  considerations  like  the  latter  are  heavily  out- 
weighed by  numerous  excellencies. 

To  praise  the  names  of  all  those  who  deserve  it  is  an 
impossibility.  In  studio  design,  Messrs.  Edward  Maufe, 
Raymond  McGrath,  Wells  Coates,  and  S.  Chermayeff 
have  acquitted  themselves  with  distinction.  But  chief 
honours  are  due  to  the  architect,  Lieut. -Colonel  G.  Val 
Myers,  and  his  associate,  Mr.  M.  T.  Tudsbery,  the  B.B.C.'s 
Civil  Engineer,  for  giving  to  London  a  building  which, 
whether  one  likes  its  exterior  or  not,  is  a  remarkable 
monument  to  secular  enterprise. — F.  Gordon  Roe. 

In  Miniature 

The  Royal  Society  of  Miniature  Painters,  Sculptors 
and  Gravers'  thirty-seventh  annual  exhibition  (held  at 
the  Arlington  Gallery,  2.2,  Old  Bond  Street,  London), 
was  in  some  respects  a  summing  up  of  past  achievements, 
as  well  as  a  manifestation  of  its  current  activity.  Dip- 
loma works  by  well-known  members  formed  a  feature  of 
the  display,  and,  unless  one  is  much  mistaken,  Mr. 
S.  Arthur  Lindsey's  Anamorphosis  :  Portrait  of  H.M. 
King  George  V .,  made  a  second  appearance.  In  method, 
the  latter  work  is  based  on  those  old,  purposely  distorted, 
portraits  to  view  which  properly  the  presence  of  a  speculum 
is  needed.  According  to  the  catalogue,  no  portrait  of 
this  nature  has  been  painted  between  the  time  of  Charles  I 
and  the  present  day,  though  this  statement  ignores  the 
similarpaintingsdone  for  adherents  of  the  Young  Chevalier. 

Mr.  Alyn  Williams  (President)  sent  his  usual  quota  of 
delicately  handled  portraits,  chief  among  them  being  .1 
miniature  of  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XI.,  which,  like 
that  of  The  late  Cardinal  Gasquet,  is  additionally  interest- 
ing as  bearing  the  sitter's  signature.  Miss  \  iolel  I '.run- 
ton's  heads,  set  in  Victorian  jewellery,  included  those  oi 
Lisette,  a  whimsical  girl,  and  Reginald  Augustus,  a  jollj 
child — both  well  characterised  and  ably  expressed.  In 
The  Xatwn's  Call,  Mr.  Charles  Spencelayh  expended  his 
amazing  power  of  minutely  rendering  detail  on  a  scene 
of  an  elderly  man  looking  out  his  jewellery  for  conversion 
into  cash.  Such  incidents  have  been  all  too  common  in 
the  present  "  Gold  Rush."  Arctic,  by  Miss  L.  Maitland, 
was  a  striking  little  symphony  in  blue,  white  and  green, 
immensely  aided  by  a  well-proportioned  silvered  frame. 
Small  though  they  are,  Miss  Gertrude  West's  flower  pieces 
are  not  without  impasto,  and  are  generally  pleasing 
features  of  the  Society's  exhibitions.  In  contrast  to  their 
atmospheric  treatment,  but  no  less  pleasant  in  their 
different  way,  are  the  precisely  detailed  paintings  of 
flowers  by  Miss  I.orna  Burgoyne.  Among  other  exhi- 
bitors may  be  mentioned  Miss  X.  M.  Hepburn  Edmunds, 
whose  full-hued,  capable  portraiture  was  satisfactorily 
exemplified,  more  especially  in  her  Peggy,  daughter  of 
Henry  Marshall,  Esq.  (now  Mrs.  Marriott)  ;  Mr.  Lionel 
Heath,  in  Golden  Youth;  Mrs.  Mabel  Hankey,  for  her 
Miss  Betty  McCann,  appealingly  limpid  in  colour;  Miss 
Esther   M.    Plant,   for   her   "largely"    stated    Old   Essex 


Farm  ;  Miss  Joan  Ayling,  for  her  quaint  view  of  Ver- 
nonnet ;  Miss  Edith  Kemp-Welch  (Stanford  Mountain, 
Esq.)  ;  Mrs.  Bess  Norriss-Tait,  Miss  Jessie  Bayes,  Major 
Sir  Nevile  Wilkinson,  Miss  Clemency  Marshall,  Mrs. 
Gladys  K.  M.  Bell,  Miss  Elsie  J.  Wallis,  and,  it  goes 
without  saying,  Mrs.  Winifred  Brunton. 

In  the  section  of  craftwork,  good  earthenware  figures 
were  contributed  by  Mr.  Richard  Garbe,  Mr.  Nicholson 
Babb,  Miss  Jeanne  Bell,  Mrs.  Janet  Haughton,  and  Miss 
Stella  Crofts.  Among  sculpture  and  metalwork,  Mr. 
Cecil  Thomas  was  well  to  the  fore,  with  portrait  plaques, 
small  busts,  and  seals.  Mr.  Omar  Ramsden  maintained 
his  accustomed  taste  and  dexterity  in  fashioning  metal- 
work  ;  while  Mr.  A.  Lyndhurst  Pocock  had  carved  a 
Water  Baby  inside  a  small  amber  pebble. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  quoting  a  note  in  the  catalogue, 
that  the  R.M.S.  is  prepared  to  collect  and  select  groups 
of  miniatures  for  exhibition  elsewhere  than  in  London, 
when  suitable  invitations  are  sent  to  the  Society,  whose 
Secretary  is  Mrs.  Lucy  W.  Macdonald.  Thus  provincial 
galleries  can  give  their  supporters  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  work  of  what  has  been  aptly  called  a 
"  Royal  Academy  in  Little." 

National  Art-Collections  Fund 

Apropos  of  recent  accessions  to  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  London,  it  was  remarked  in  our  last  issue  as 
being  eminently  satisfactory  that,  even  in  these  days  of 
depression,  so  many  persons  are  willing  to  give  works  of 
art  to  the  nation.  To  this  can  be  added  an  expression 
of  gratitude  to  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  for  so 
ably  continuing  to  secure  treasures  which  might  easily  be 
lost  to  the  public  collections  without  such  generous  inter- 
vention. In  the  Fund's  twenty-eighth  Annual  Report 
are  described  and  illustrated  many  important  items, 
some  of  which,  such  as  the  Great  Bed  of  Ware  and 
the  Howard  Grace  Cup,  have  already  received  some 
notice  in  The  Connoisseur.  In  the  former  case,  no  less 
than  ,£2,030  of  the  purchase  money  of  £4,000  was  con- 
tributed by  the  Fund  ;  in  the  latter.  Lord  Wakefield  of 
llythe  was  the  donor  through  the  same  medium  ;  both 
items  going  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  To  the 
same  institution  have  gone  the  excellent  example  of 
English  early  fourteenth-century  window  tracery,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  J.  Rochelle  Thomas  in  memory  of  his  wife, 
Jane  Thomas  ;  and  the  Ramsbottom  Bequest  of  arms 
and  armour.  Among  the  items  added  to  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  obtaining  of  which  the  Fund  has  been 
more  or  less  instrumental,  is  the  important  Sumerian 
statue,  possibly  representing  the  celebrated  Gudea,  or  his 
son,  Ur-Ningirsu,  found  at  Lagash,  and  which  fills  "  a 
serious  gap  in  the  Babylonian  collection."  As  some 
consolation  for  the  Museum's  inability  to  secure  any  more 
important  piece  at  the  Lansdowne  marbles  sale,  Mr. 
Francis  Neilson  has  given  an  antique  marble  head  of  a 
woman,  which  was  found  at  Hadrian's  Villa  in  1769  by 
Gavin  Hamilton,  who  sold  it  to  the  then  Lord  Lansdowne. 
Two  huge  woodcuts,  produced  in  France  in  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  representing  The  Crucifixion 
and  The  Death  and  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  have  also 
been  acquired.  They  were  found,  folded  up  to  form  the 
lining  of  a  burse,  which  while  it  has  resulted  in  certain 
mutilations    has   also   ensured    the    preservation   of   their 
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colouring.  A  grey  granite  Ram,  bearing  an  inscription 
of  Tirhaqa,  the  Sudani  Pharaoh,  who  came  to  the  throne 
of  Egypt  in  689  b.c,  has  been  given  to  the  Ashmolean 
Museum  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  F.  LI.  Griffith  in  memory 
oi  their  brother,  Sir  J.  R.  L.  Macdonald,  K.C.I.E.  In 
memory  of  Lady  Sadler,  Sir  Michael  Sadler  has  made  an 
important  gift  of  pictures  and  drawings  to  various  insti- 
tutions, including  the  National  and  Tate  Galleries,  the 
Ashmolean,  City  Art  Galleries  at  Oxford  and  Manchester, 
the  Whitworth  Art  Gallery,  Manchester,  and  the  Barnsley 
and  Leeds  Galleries.  Many  other  interesting  items  are 
also  noted,  such  as  the  Gaming  Table  given  by  James  II. 
to  Pepys  (London  Museum)  ;  a  collection  of  antique 
sculpture,  mainly  Italian  sixteenth  century  (divided  be- 
tween various  galleries)  ;  the  Prout  and  Northcote  Papers, 
and  the  Alfred  Docker  Bequest  of  nineteenth-century 
colour  printing  (British  Museum)  ;  the  Allan  Ramsay 
Papers  (National  Gallery  of  Scotland)  ;  the  Dr.  Evelyn 
topographical  collection  (City  of  York)  ;  and  a  Limoges 
enamel  panel  from  the  cover  of  a  Book  of  the  Gospels, 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  fragments  of  the  Easby  Cross, 
late  seventh-early  eighth  century  (Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum).  The  Ramsay,  Prout  and  Northcote  items,  of 
interest  to  art-historians,  were  gifts  by  Dr.  G.  C.  William- 
son. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  everyone  who  can  do  so  will 
assist  the  Fund  in  its  admirable  work.  The  minimum 
annual  subscription  of  one  guinea  entitles  the  donor  to 
various  privileges,  which  can  be  ascertained  by  reference 
to  the  Secretary,  National  Art-Collections  Fund,  Hertford 
House,  Manchester  Square,  London,  W.i.  Besides  other 
illustrations,  the  Report  under  notice  contains,  by  way  of 
frontispiece,  a  reproduction  of  Mr.  Oswald  Birley's 
1 1' 11  trait  of  Sir  Robert  Witt,  which  hangs  in  this  year's 
Royal  Academy   Exhibition. 

Another  Dated   Le  Nain 

The  secrets  of  pictures  are  sometimes   unconscionably 


difficult  to  surprise.  In  respect  of  their  exact  age,  par- 
ticularly, they  betray  a  more  than  feminine  delicacy  and 
reserve,  being  ever  ready  to  absorb  into  the  gloom  of 
their  shadows  the  tell-tale  figures  which  to  us  are  so 
illuminating  ;  those  figures  which  enable  us  to  fix  with 
certainty  the  historical  significance,  the  relation  to  its 
fellows,  of  any  individual  work  of  art.  Hitherto,  the 
little  painting  of  a  poor  Parisian  family  by  Antoine  le 
Nain,  No.  1425  in  the  National  Gallery,  has  passed  as 
undated,  and  as  it  hangs  on  the  wall  under  glass  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  detect  more  than  the  word  "  Lenain  " 
in  the  shadow  in  the  bottom  right  corner.  But  when 
recently  seen  off  the  wall  the  fuller  inscription,  "  Lenain. 
f  .  .  .  .  1648  "  could  be  faintly  but  clearly  deciphered. 
A  fragment  of  the  original  surface  has  vanished  after 
the  letter  "  f,"  but  a  suspicion  of  a  "  t  "  at  the  edge  of 
the  old  repaint  shows  that  the  inscription  must  originally 
have  agreed  with  the  form  which  seems  to  be  constant, 
no  matter  which  brother  is  author  :  Lenain  fecit,  followed 
by  the  date. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  picture  was  painted  not  on 
panel,  as  at  first  sight  appears,  but  on  copper — a  material 
for  which  Antoine  le  Nain  showed  a  distinct  preference 
— and  that  this  copper  has  been  later  added  to  all  round 
by  means  of  oak  strips,  measuring  an  inch  in  width  at 
the  top,  and  half  an  inch  at  the  base  and  sides,  so  in- 
creasing the  area  from  8|  in.  by  1 1  fe  in.  to  10^  in.  by 
12^  in.  The  effect  of  these  unwarrantable  additions  is 
to  disguise  Antoine's  primitive  trick  of  arranging  his 
groups  of  little  figures  so  that  they  almost  fill  the  frame  ; 
fill  it,  indeed,  fuller  than  it  can  comfortably  hold,  as  is 
shown  by  the  accompanying  illustration  (No.  ii.),  which 
reproduces  the  original  composition  only.  However 
eccentric  this  arrangement,  and  strangely  unsophisticated 
as  it  may  appear  in  a  foundation  member  of  the  French 
\i  ademy,  it  is  much  more  characteristic  of  its  author 
than  in  its  extended  form.  The  alteration  was  most 
ingeniously  effected  by  glueing  a 
heavy  oak  cradle  to  the  back  of  the 
copper ;  then  to  this  cradle,  which  pro- 
jects beyond  the  copper  all  round, 
thin  oak  strips  of  the  desired  width 
were  glued,  the  result  having  all  the 
appearance  of  a  cradled  panel. 

Altogether  we  now  have  thirteen 
dated  works  by  the  three  brothers.* 
Of  these,  four  belong  to  Antoine,  the 
earliest  being  dated  1642,  only  six 
years  before  his  death.  Antoine  died, 
in  Paris,  in  May,  1648.  Very  possibly, 
then,  the  vivid,  touching  presentment 
of  a  Parisian  peasant  family  in  the 
National  Gallery  is  his  last  finished 
work.  In  conception  and  execution, 
in  spontaneity  of  mood  and  keenness 
of  characterisation,  it  is  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  his  dated  work,  showing 
neither  advance  nor  decay. 

Imperial  Chinese  Objets  d'Art 

Last    month    there    was    held     at 


No.    II. — PORTRAIT    GROUP  BY    A. 

DISCOVERED    TO    BE    DATED    164S 


LE    NAIN  SIGNED,    AND    NOW- 

NATIONAL    GALLERY,    LONDON 


*  The  twelve  previously  published  are  given 
in  Les  U  Nain,  by  M.  Paul  Jamot,  Paris,  1929. 
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Messrs.  Spink  &  Sons'  Galleries,  at 
King  Street,  St.  James's,  London, 
S.W.i,  a  small  exhibition  of  jade, 
lacquer  and  enamel,  which  was  note- 
worthy for  a  number  of  pieces  asso- 
ciated with  various  emperors.  Pride 
of  place  for  perfection  of  taste  went 
to  a  fluted  tea-bowl  and  cover,  of  dull 
vermilion  lacquer,  with  a  plain  black 
centre  inscribed  in  gold  with  a  poem 
by  the  Emperor  Ch'ien-lung  exhibiting 
the  beauties  of  the  chrysanthemum, 
the  shape  of  which  had  inspired  the 
artist.  More  spectacular,  but  hardly 
less  perfect — and  here  it  was  a  com- 
bination of  brilliant  tints  that  made 
the  effect — was  an  inro  of  Canton 
enamel  with  cloud-patterns  on  a  black 
ground  marked  with  the  personal  order 
of  the  Emperor  Yung  Cheng.  Of  a 
ditierent  sort  of  interest  was  a  maki- 
mono,  with  a  portrait  of  the  Emperor 
Ch'ien-lung  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  painted  with  eleven  of  his 
favourite  concubines.  The  painter 
had  instituted  a  personal  element  into 
the  portrait,  and  the  intelligent  face  of 
the  young  Emperor  was  far  different 
from  the  more  conventional  repre- 
sentations, so  often  seen  ;  the  end  of 
the  scroll  was  mounted  with  a  pale 
yellow  and  gold  brocade  of  extra- 
ordinary delicacy.  Among  other 
pieces  may  be  mentioned  an  extremely 
fine  cloisonne  throne  of  the  late  Ming 
dynasty,  a  buffalo  with  vase  on  back, 
in  champlevi  enamel  of  an  unusual 
holly-leaf  green,  and  two  attractive 
boxes  and  covers  with  flower-sprav-. 
on  a  turquoise-green  ground.  A  fine 
Ming  lacquer  box,  with  the  Chia  ch'ing 
date  mark  (1522-66),  two  superb 
Canton  enamel  dishes,  with  brilliant 
sprays  of  flowers  (lashed  across  the 
white  ground,  and  an  emerald-green 
jade  bowl,  with  the  personal  seal  of 
the  Emperor  Chia-ch'ing  (1796-1820) 
and  an  inscription  round  the  rim, 
stating  that  it  was  used  by  Kuang  Lsii, 
Consort  of  the  old  Empress-dowager,  are 
other  pieces  among  an  unusually  picked  series  of  tlu>c  i\ 

Rysbrack  Exhibition  at  Spink's 

COMMENCING  July  1st,  an  important  exhibition  of  terra- 
cotta busts  executed  for  Sir  Edward  Littleton  by 
John  Michael  Rysbrack  (1 693-1 770),  is  being  held  by 
Messrs.  Spink  &  Son,  Ltd.  (5-7,  King  Street,  St.  James's 
London).  Mrs.  Arundell  Esdaile  has  written  a  fully 
documented  catalogue  citing,  inter  alia,  the  original 
correspondence  relating  to  the  work. 

Modern  Silver  Exhibition 

To    stimulate     modern    design     in     the     silversmith's 


No     111        SILVE 

ll.lll    >    I   \  1  IKY 


rANKARD  PARCEL-GILT 

AT    MR. 


GERMAN,  SECOND   HALF  OF 
FRANCIS    MALLETT'S    EXHIBITION 


1  1,1  It.  an  exhibition  of  modern  silver  is  now  being  held 
by  the  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company,  Ltd. 
(112,  Regent  Street,  London,  W.i),  and  will  remain  open 
for  about  a  week  after  the  publication  of  this  notice.  In 
our  next  issue,  we  hope  to  say  more  about  this  display, 
which  contains  a  number  of  important  loans  from  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  The  Princess  Royal,  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Goldsmiths,  various  art  schools  and  private 


Three  Centuries  of  Newspapers 

How  the  English  newspaper  developed  from  the  Coranto, 
the  Diiirnall,  and  the  news  pamphlet  of  the  seventeenth 
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century,  to  the  full-fledged  "  daily  "  or  "  evening  "  of 
to-day  was  admirably  illustrated  in  a  remarkably  full 
and  well-arranged  exhibition  held  at  Messrs.  Bumpus', 
London.  With  the  exception  of  an  interesting  little  print, 
Vox  Populi,  or  Newes  from  Spaine  (1620),  lent  by  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  much  of  the  material  was  furnished 
from  the  Library  of  the  Press  Club,  though  Punch  and 
various  of  the  great  newspapers  had  also  contributed 
items.  Reproductions  of  the  "  Trafalgar  "  number  of 
The  Times  were  actually  printed  in  the  exhibition  on  a 
hand  press  of  the  period  ;  and  examples  of  enterprise 
could  be  studied  in  how  the  journalists  of  an  earlier  day 
covered  such  assignments  as  the  Trial  of  King  Charles  I. 
The  catalogue,  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  Andrew  Stewart, 
is  a  valuable  work  of  reference,  and  itself  a  worthy  model 
of  production. 

Antiques  in  Berkeley  Square 

The  Westward  Drift  of  Fashion,  which  is  responsible 
for  so  many  changes  in  London  life,  has  caused  Business 
to  invade  quarters  which,  in  their  day,  were  the  preserves 
of  the  Exclusive.  Berkeley  Square,  for  instance,  has 
now  its  quota  of  antique  and  art  galleries,  the  latest  new- 
comers being  Messrs.  Edwards  &  Sons  (of  Regent  Street), 
Ltd.,  who  have  removed  to  No.  14,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  square.  Here,  in  a  charming  old  house,  the  collection 
of  furniture,  tapestries,  glass,  and  woodwork  has  been 
arranged  in  thoroughly  appropriate  surroundings.  Various 
panelled  rooms  have  also  been  temporarily  installed, 
among  them  being  a  magnificent  example  in  pinewood, 
finely  carved  with  cherubs'  heads  and  other  ornament, 
and  dating  from  the  junction  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  This  was  removed  from  Spital 
Square,  the  great  centre  of  the  Huguenot  merchant 
princes  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Other  rooms  of  various  styles  are  also  exhibited  as  are 
some  finely  preserved  tapestries  from  Stowe,  a  good  pair 
of  picture  board  dummies,  and  furniture  of  every  period 
from  the  earlier  seventeenth  century. 

Some  "  Neglected  "  English  Masters 

The  exhibition  now  open  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club  of  "  Neglected  English  Masters,  1 750-1 830,"  was 
referred  to  last  month  in  The  Connoisseur  ;  but  I  am 
now  able  to  give  a  fuller  notice,  which  some  of  these 
painters  certainly  deserve.  Examples  may  be  found  in 
the  Portrait  of  a  Widower  (the  two  portraits  before  him 
may  be  his  wile  and  daughter,  unless  he  had  married 
twice),  by  Arthur  Devis  ;  the  Girl  Spinning,  by  Francis 
Hayman — with  whom  Gainsborough  is  said  to  have 
worked — at  one  time  called  "  Mrs.  Mary  Wood,  by 
Hogarth  "  ;  and  the  admirable  portrait  of  William 
Wilberforce,  by  Wright  of  Derby. 

But  even  more  in  the  landscape  work  are  there  some 
pleasant  surprises  awaiting  us.  Next  to  the  Wilberforce 
we  find  The  Bay  of  Naples— -lent  by  Sir  H.  Hughes-Stanton 
from  his  excellent  collection  of  the  English  School  of  this 
very  period— which  had  been  exhibited  under  the  name 
of  Richard  Wilson,  though  really  by  William  Marlow. 
Next  to  this  again  the  Thames  near  Windsor  might  almost 
pass  as  a  Cuyp,  with  all  the  luminosity  and  quiet  beauty 
of  the  great  Dutchman,  but  is  signed  by  W.  Ingalton, 
who  was  exhibiting  from  1816-26,   and  after  that  date 


devoted  his  attention  to  architecture.  We  owe  thanks 
to  Lord  Fairhaven  for  lending  this  example  of  a  "  neg- 
lected "  but  most  attractive  painter. 

Finer  still  and  more  arresting  is  The  River  Yare — 
Afternoon,  by  George  Vincent  ;  this  large  oil  painting  has 
all  the  character  of  the  Norwich  School,  and  has  been 
justly  called  "  not  unworthy  of  Crome."  Near  it,  the 
Lake  Garden — of  the  Borghese  Gardens,  by  William  Marlow, 
is  so  un-Italian  in  character  that  one  can  quite  understand 
it  having  passed  as  "  The  Round  Pond,  Bushey  Park  "  ; 
and  George  Barret's  landscape  with  Pluto  and  Proserpine 
had  been  given  to  Richard  Wilson.  John  Rising  (1764- 
1835),  painted  copies  after  Reynolds,  and  is  successful  here 
in  his  Countess  of  Charleville ,  lent  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford. 
Next  this,  Joseph  Wright  of  Derby  has  a  candlelight 
scene  of  connoisseurs,  which  was  surely  inspired  by 
Honthorst  ;  and,  though  sporting  paintings  were  officially 
excluded,  we  come  very  near  them  in  Gulliver  and  the 
Houynhms,  by  Gilpin,  who  was  a  rival  of  Stubbs,  and 
the  excellent  Shooting  Party,  signed  by  W.  R.  Bigg, 
London,   1803. 

The  miniatures  form  a  most  attractive  part  of  the 
exhibition,  numerous  and  fine  in  quality.  Space  forbids 
a  detailed  notice,  but  the  visitor  must  on  no  account 
overlook  these,  for  this  period  was  the  true  age  of  beautiful 
portrait  miniatures.  Lastly,  in  the  paintings,  I  must  not 
overlook  Children  dressing  up,  a  delicious  group  by  the 
Rev.  M.  W.  Peters,  which  was  reproduced  in  The 
Connoisseur  (December,  1920)  ;  and  the  really  delightful 
Downman  full-length  (dated  1787)  of  Georgiana,  Duchess 
of  Devonshire.  This  was  one  of  a  set  of  four  full-lengths 
— the  others  being  of  Lady  Betty  Foster,  Lady  Melbourne 
and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Darner — painted  in  1787  for  the  3rd 
Duke  of  Richmond.  They  were  engraved  in  stipple,  as 
oval  busts,  by  Bartolozzi,  in  the  year  following. — Selwyn 
Brinton. 

Another  Mallett  Exhibition 

That  the  exhibitions  of  antiques  held  in  aid  of  the 
National  Art-Collections  Fund  by  Messrs.  Mallett  &  Son 
(40,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.i),  are  invariably 
successful,  can  be  attributed  to  the  very  real  interest  with 
which  Mr.  Francis  Mallett  regards  his  subject.  Nobody 
who  has  seen  him  lingering  over  the  treasures  assembled 
in  his  galleries,  lovingly  touching  a  table  here,  or  extolling 
the  t  niftsmanship  of  a  chair  there,  can  possibly  doubt 
that  his  knowledge  is  backed  by  an  appreciation  which 
takes  account  of  other  things  than  rarity.  In  all  of  his 
displays,  the  standard  of  selection  is  considerably  above 
the  average,  and  he  gives  his  visitors  a  catholic  collection 
ranging  from  (roughly)  Elizabethan  times  to  about  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  That  is  to  say,  he  starts 
with  a  long  table  of  oak,  or  a  buffet  with  unusually  carved 
supports  ;  carries  on  to  lacquered  cabinets  on  silvered 
stands  ;  and  then  to  walnut  and  mahogany,  making 
various  pleasing  excursions  into  other  crafts  on  the  way. 

Looking  more  narrowly  at  the  exhibition  now  on  view, 
one  swiftly  realises  that  its  richness  precludes  more  than 
passing  mention  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  pieces. 
All  the  lacquer  cabinets  are  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
of  their  carved  bases  ;  while  another  cabinet  [circa  1695), 
of  English  origin,  painted  with  flowers,  probably  inspired 
by  a  Herbarium,  is  a  piece  of  peculiar  rarity  and  charm. 
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With  the  delicacy  of  this  is  con- 
trasted the  strong  design  of  a 
Chinese  cut  lacquer  cabinet,  of 
which  the  contemporary  stand 
(circa  1685)  is  especially  line. 
An  English  cut  lacquer  arm- 
chair (circa  1710)  is  so  unusual 
as  to  call  for  mention  ;  while  a 
painted  six-fold  screen  in  the 
Chinese  taste  looks  much  earlier 
than  the  authentic  date,  1767, 
which  appears  thereon.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  artist's  name  has 
disappeared. 

Among  marquetry,  there  are 
several  English  pieces  in  first- 
rate  condition.  It  is  no  de- 
traction from  the  high  crafts- 
manship and  decorative  value  of 
the  larger  pieces,  to  single  out 
for  notice  the  exquisite  little 
dome-topped  writing  box,  of 
circa  1690,  which  is  a  gem  of  its 
kind.  An  early  parquetry  bu- 
reau (circa  1685)  is  distinguished 
by  simple  design  and  satisfying 
proportion  ;  while  a  bureau- 
bookcase  on  a  six-legged  stand, 
circa  1695,  veneered  in  finely 
figured  ash,  has  its  double- 
domed  cornice  and  mouldings 
sparingly  enriched  in  black  and 
gilt.  Of  special  interest  as  pre- 
serving the  name  of  its  crafts- 
man is  a  mahogany  bureau- 
bookcase  of  semi-architectural 
design,  and  tastefully  orna- 
mented. Inside  this  piece  was 
discovered  the  inscription,  "  J. 
Richardson,  1757."  A  pair  of 
dignified  mahogany  commodes, 
with  the  original  gilding  mi 
their  restrained  carving,  and 
fleur-de-peche  marble  tops,  were 
fashioned  for  Sir  Thomas  Robin- 
son (of  the  Rokeby  family) 
about  the  time  he  received  his 
baronetcy  in  1730.  Of  mahog- 
any furniture  of  more  elaborate 
type,  the  most  important  items 
include  a  superb  set  of  ten 
English  chairs  of  circa  1735, 
which  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  at  one  time  in  the 
possession  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  backs  are  fan  patterned, 
and  the  cabriole  legs,  with  claw- 
and-ball  feet,  are  finely  carved 
and  proportioned.  Rather  later 
in  date  is  a  splendid  side-table 
of  similar  excellem  e  :  while  the 
very  unusual  long  case  1  lock,  of 
circa     17G0,     with     its     deeply 
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pierced  pilasters,  is  an- 
other of  the  numerous  fine 
pieces  of  mahogany  in  the 
display. 

To  these,  a  colourful  back- 
ground is  provided  by  tapestries 
and  needlework  of  various 
periods,  many  being  almost 
literally  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
Their  varied  hues  carry  out  the 
colour  schemes  of  the  old  needle- 
work seats  and  backs  of  sundry 
of  the  chairs  and  settees.  Some 
antique  silver  will  satisfy  the 
seeker  after  rarity  and  the 
amateur  of  design.  The  only 
item  that  can  be  mentioned 
here  is  the  parcel  gilt  tankard 
of  the  second  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century  (No.  iii.),  with 
its  panels  engraved  with  figures 
of  various  nationalities. — F. 
Gordon  Roe. 

A  Link  with   "  Phiz  " 

Like  his  father — Hablot  K. 
Browne,  renowned  as  "  Phiz," 
and  Dickens'  most  successful  il- 
lustrator— Mr.  Gordon  Frederick 
Browne,  R.I.,  had  illustrated  a 
large  number  of  books.  He  also 
executed  a  quantity  of  paintings 
— mainly  water-colours — many 
of  which  were  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water-Colours.  Mr.  Gordon 
Browne — who  died  suddenly  at 
his  home  in  the  Upper  Rich- 
mond Road,  S.W.,  on  May  27th 
— was  born  at  Banstead  on 
April  15th,  1858,  and  studied 
art  at  Heatherley's.  In  1886, 
he  commenced  exhibiting  at  the 
Royal  Academy  ;  in  1894  he 
was  elected  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  British  Artists,  and  1897  to 
the  Royal  Institute,  remaining 
a  member  of  the  latter  body 
until  his  death. 

An  occasional  quaint  touch  of 
humour  in  Gordon  Browne's 
work  reminds  one  of  his  father, 

Phiz."  Otherwise,  their  styles 
have  little  in  common.  A  com- 
petent painter,  Gordon  Browne 
was  an  illustrator  in  more  than 
the  narrow  sense  of  that  term  ; 
but  the  high  reputation  of  an 
illustrious  sire  can  be  something 
of  a  handicap  to  an  artist,  and 
it  is  probable  that  a  good 
many  people  remember 
Gordon       Browne       rather      as 
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his    father's    son    than    for    the    ability    which    was    his 
own. 

A  Contemporary  Sporting  Painter 

In  some  of  his  passages  of  handling  and  colour,  Mr. 
George  Wright  is  not  unlike  Mr.  A.  J.  Munnings,  more 
especially  in  such  subjects  as  the  Unkennelling — Bramham 
Old  Hounds,  which  was  among  the  best  of  his  works  in  a 
on'e-man  exhibition  at  the  Ackermann  Galleries  (157,  New 
Bond  Street,  London).  In  other  examples,  however,  a 
more  traditional  outlook  is  maintained  ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  it  is  the  paintings  in  the  first-mentioned 
category  which  are  the  most  successful.  There  was  a 
good  suggestion  of  movement  in  the  equestrian  portrait 
of  Frank  Freeman — Huntsman  to  the  I'vtiltlev;  and  an 
able  painting  of  the  animal  clement  in  the  Exercising 
Hounds,  though  the  human  figure  in  the  latter  was  less 
convincing.  In  The  Death,  Mr.  Wright,  by  selecting  a 
somewhat  novel  viewpoint,  gave  an  unhackneyed  render- 
ing of  a  subject  which  is  seldom  varied  to  any  marked 
extent  by  the  mass  of  sporting  painters. 

The  Future  of  Stained  Glass 

The  Future  of  Stained  Glass  is  assured  if  the  craft  is 
practised  by  so  able  an  exponent  as  Mr.  Leonard  Walker, 
R.I.  There  is  an  originality  of  conception  and  method 
about  this  artist's  work  in  which  the  result  never  clashes 
with  its  environment,  whatever  that  may  be.  His 
latest  achievement  in  this  respect,  a  recently  exhibited 
window  of  three  lights  and  tracery,  designed  in  memory 
of  the  late  daughter  of  Lady  Acland,  is  one  of  his  very 
best.  In  it,  Mr.  Walker  has  exercised  most  successfully 
his  peculiar  talent  in  balancing  form  and  veined  tints  all 
to  enhance  the  glory  of  light  and  resplendent  jewel-like 
colour.  In  his  hands  suggestion  by  selection  of  material 
takes  the  place  of  the  tiresome  teasing  of  flat  tones  so 
often  apparent  in  painted  windows,  resulting  in  a  tame 
want  of  effect.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  round 
window  by  Mr.  Walker,  which  was  built  into  the  British 
Pavilion  at  the  Decorative  Art  Exhibition,  Paris,  1925, 
won  the  only  Diplome  d'Honneur  awarded  by  the  French 
Government  to  an  artist  in  stained  glass.  The  window 
in  memory  of  Miss  Acland  has  now  been  placed  in  position 
in  Exeter  Cathedral. — F.R. 

The  Selwyn  Brinton  Medal 

The  first  competition  for  the  Selwyn  Brinton  medal 
for  Sculpture  was  held  in  the  British  Academy  of  Arts 
in  Rome  in  April  last.  This  competition  was  founded 
last  year  by  Mr.  Selwyn  Brinton,  M.A.,  Hon.  Member 
of  the  British  Academy  of  Arts  in  Rome,  and  himself  an 
old  student  of  that  Academy,  for  the  best  work  in  sculp- 
ture, including  modelling  from  the  life,  portrait  work  and 
medals,  done  by  students  within  the  British  Academy 
during  the  winter  season.  This  year  the  Committee 
awarded  its  praise  for  merit  to  the  work  of  Messrs.  John 
Notara,  B.  K.  Goregasker,  N.  K.  Goregasker,  and  Sig- 
norina  Mara  Camilla  ;  and  gave  the  first  prize,  consisting 
of  the  Selwyn  Brinton  silver  medal  and,  this  year,  a  book 
prize,    to   the   first-named.     Mr.    Notara    is   a   native   of 


Greece,  and  his  portrait  bust  of  a  man,  for  this  com- 
petition, is  a  sound,  carefully  modelled  portrait,  with 
good  handling  of  the  planes.  Owing  to  economic  con- 
ditions at  home,  the  number  of  British  students  at  the 
classes  was  less  than  last  year  ;  but.  fuller  numbers  may 
be  hoped  for  in  the  next  winter  season. 

Doncaster  Art  Gallery  adopts  Novel  Scheme 

To  encourage  living  artists,  and  to  enrich  its  local 
Collection,  Mr.  Norman  L.  Silvester,  M.Sc,  Curator  of 
the  Doncaster  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  has  devised  a 
scheme  to  enable  the  artistic  poor  to  enjoy  the  best  work 
in  their  homes.  A  water-colour  of  low  price,  but  high 
quality,  is  selected.  Local  friends  subscribe  5s.  each 
towards  its  purchase.  In  return  for  this  small  sum,  the 
picture  is  lent  them  in  rotation  for  one  month.  At  the 
end  of  a  long  tour  of  local  homes,  the  work  comes  to  its 
final  resting-place  amongst  the  permanent  collections  in 
the  gallery.  It  is  contended  that  whenever  the  work 
leaves  a  home  where  it  has  been  loved,  the  gap  will  simply 
have  to  be  filled  at  all  costs.  Another  small  but  willing 
subscription  will  thus  set  another  picture  touring  round 
the  town  ;  and  so  on,  until  its  diminutive  gallery  is 
redolent  with  its  own — and  not  of  borrowed — beauty  ; 
or  until  a  new  gallery  worthy  of  a  fast-expanding  town 
is  built  to  receive  the  ever-growing  stream  of  art. 

At  the  opening  of  a  brilliant  Summer  Exhibition  (the 
nineteenth)  of  the  work  of  living  artists,  this  idea  was 
adopted  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  Mayor  claimed  Wind- 
swept Uplands,  a  water-colour,  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Wigg, 
B  \Y  S.,  for  the  first  month  of  its  progress. 

Chinese  Hardstone  Carvings  at  Nott's 

Mr.  Charles  Nott  is  exhibiting  at  his  rooms  at  38, 
Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  a  collection  of  Chinese 
Hardstone  Carvings,  dating  from  various  periods.  The 
Chinese  have  always  been  adepts  at  the  treatment  of 
these  beautiful  materials,  and  the  Chinese  taste  for  rare 
surface  and  colour  has  been  reciprocated  in  many  Euro- 
pean collections.  Indeed,  the  general  feeling  for  such 
examples  of  what  may  be  termed  a  rococo  taste  is  amply 
attested  by  the  popularity  of  pietra  dura,  porphyry,  etc., 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  had  jade 
been  freely  imported  from  China  at  that  date,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  connoisseurs  of  that  period  would  have 
formed  collections  of  it  as  readily  as  they  do  now.  There 
is  a  decorative  quality  about  the  cool  whites  and  greens 
of  jade,  the  soft  pink  of  the  rose-quartz,  the  clear  or 
clouded  greys  of  agate  or  the  more  brilliant  tones  of  the 
turquoise  matrix  or  the  emerald  jadeite,  that  fits  perfectly 
into  the  fashionable  schemes  of  decoration,  the  often 
slightly  fantastic  shapes  and  the  unusual  colours  affording 
a  note  of  contrast  to  the  plain  backgrounds  and  simple 
furniture.  For  collectors  of  these  attractive  things  and 
for  those  who  want  something  to  add  beauty  and  colour 
to  their  rooms,  Mr.  Nott's  exhibition  provides  an  admirable 
chance  of  acquiring  something  representative  of  the 
majority  of  the  types  of  this  class.  The  quality  of  all 
the  pieces  is  high,  and  it  is  always  satisfactory  to  see  a 
display  of  this  kind  so  well  chosen  and  arranged. 
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Sir  John  Ramsden's  Collections 

The  eight  days'  sale  of  Sir  John  Ramsden's  collection 
of  works  of  art,  removed  from  Bulstrode,  Gerrard's  Cross, 
Bucks.,  which  opened  at  Christie's  on  May  23rd,  supplied 
a  noteworthy  addition  to  the  long  list  of  important 
auctions  held  by  the  famous  King  Street  firm.  Through- 
out the  sale  the  bidding  was  generally  of  a  spirited  nature, 
and  a  total  of  £49,644  was  recorded.  Many  of  the  best 
pieces  brought  sums  comparable  with  those  obtainable 
in  more  prosperous  times.  It  may  be  recalled  that  other 
Ramsden  works  of  art  sold  in  these  rooms  in  July,  1930, 
produced  a  total  of  about  £34,000.  The  present  selection 
was  split  up  into  four  parts  :  Old  English  furniture, 
Italian  bronzes,  tapestries  and  rugs  (four  days),  pictures 
(two  days),  books  (two  days),  and  silver  (one  day). 

As  mentioned  above,  the  sale  opened  on  May  23rd, 
and  in  dealing  with  it  we  will  take  the  lots  more  or  less 
in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared  in  their  respective 
catalogues.  The  first  items  of  importance  were  the 
Italian  bronzes.  These  included  a  1  <>th-century  Paduan 
(School  of  Riccio)  group  of  a  Satyr  and  Sea-horse,  13  in. 
high,  which  changed  hands  at  £504  ;  a  School  of  Giovanni 
da  Bologna  statue  of  Neptune,  34^  in.  high,  a  finely 
modelled  figure  of  a  nude,  muscular,  bearded  man,  his 
right  foot  resting  on  a  dolphin,  £525  ;  a  statuette  of 
Ceres,  of  the  same  school,  12 £  in.  high,  represented  as  a 
nude  figure,  seated  on  a  square  pedestal,  £399  ;  and  a 
School  of  Michael  Angelo  figure  of  Sibylla,  seated  on  a 
rock,  20  in.  high,  £283  10s.  Then  followed  a  few  pieces 
of  Elizabethan  needlework,  among  which  were  :  a  panel 
worked  in  coloured  silks  with  a  Visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
to  King  Solomon,  i6£  x  66  in.,  £102  18s.  ;  a  pair  of 
panels,  one  with  the  Choice  of  Paris,  the  other  with  the 
Robing  of  Venus,  i6£  X  68  in.,  £199  10s.  ;  a  panel,  with 
allegorical,  equestrian  and  other  figures  in  an  extensive 
landscape,  19^  x  51  in.,  £105  ;  and  a  valance,  worked 
in  coloured  silks  and  wools,  with  peacocks,  deer,  lions 
and  mythical  beasts  and  animals  in  a  floral  landscape, 
16  in.  wide,  17  ft.  6  in.  long,  £173  5s.  A  pair  of  Stuart 
panels,  one  with  an  elaborate  banqueting  scene,  the  other 
with  an  allegorical  subject  representing  Plenty,  Time, 
Sloth,  Feasting  and  Gaming,  14^  x  64  in.,  found  a  buyer 
at  £304  10s.  ;  a  panel  showing  King  Ahasuerus  accepting 
Queen  Esther,  with  Mordecai  and  the  hanging  Haman,  in 
landscape,  1  \\  x  ig£  in.,  £99  15s.  A  pair  of  English 
petit-point  needlework  cushions,  one  with  a  bouquet  of 
flowers  and  a  butterfly,  the  other  with  a  bunch  of  fruit, 
flowers  and  a  parrot,   20  x  28  in.,  brought  £"367   10s. 

The  more  notable  pieces  of  walnut  furniture  of  the 
William  and  Mary  period  included  ten  elaborately  carved 


chairs,  the  shaped  backs  inset  with  two  arched  panels  of 
canework,  and  seats  covered  with  needlework,  supported 
on  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  hoof  feet,  which  found  a 
buyer  at  £'630  ;  a  mirror,  the  frame  inlaid  with  oval 
panels  of  seaweed  marquetry,  58  x  35  in.,  £220  10s.  ; 
a  table,  39  in.  wide,  on  spirally  turned  legs  with  ball  feet 
and  shaped  stretcher,  and  the  top  inlaid  with  birds  and 
monsters  in  coloured  woods  and  ivory,  £189  ;  a  marquetry 
bureau,  35  in.  wide,  with  sloping  front  enclosing  five 
drawers  and  pigeon  holes,  and  three  drawers  below, 
supported  on  baluster  gate  legs  with  square  stretchers, 
£467  5s.  ;  another,  almost  similar,  £304  10s.  ;  a  miniature 
arm-chair,  14^  in.  high,  with  scroll  arms,  legs  and 
stretchers,  the  seat,  back  and  loose  cushion  covered  with 
embroidery,  £32  us.  ;  a  side-table,  36  in.  wide,  supported 
on  S-scroll  legs,  ball  feet  and  shaped  stretcher,  the  top 
inlaid  with  seaweed  marquetry,  £"210  ;  and  a  cabinet, 
41  in.  wide,  fitted  with  drawer  in  the  frieze,  folding  doors 
enclosing  drawers  and  a  cupboard,  veneered  and  inlaid 
with  panels  of  seaweed  marquetry,  on  a  stand  with 
scroll  legs,  shaped  stretcher  and  ball  feet,  £"215  5s. 

Of  the  Queen  Anne  walnut  pieces,  note  should  be 
made  of  six  chairs,  with  scroll  supports  and  shaped 
centres  to  the  backs,  on  cabriole  legs  on  hoof  feet,  which 
fell  at  £"273  ;  a  pair  of  side-tables,  38  in.  wide,  carved 
in  the  centre  of  the  friezes  with  shells,  on  carved  cabriole 
legs  and  claw-and-ball  feet,  £"231  ;  and  a  secretaire 
bookcase,  80  x  24  in.,  the  upper  part  with  glazed  folding 
doors  and  four  drawers  below,  supported  on  bracket 
feet,  £252. 

The  following  were  among  the  more  important  of  the 
Chippendale  mahogany  pieces  :  a  settee,  54  in.  wide,  the 
arms  carved  with  lions'  masks  and  the  arm  supports  with 
foliage,  supported  on  cabriole  legs  with  claw-and-ball 
feet,  the  seat  and  back  upholstered  in  petit-point  needle- 
work, £787  10s.  ;  five  arm-chairs,  the  bowed  arm  supports 
and  square,  straight  legs  carved  with  fret  ornament,  and 
the  seats,  backs  and  arms  covered  with  old  English  petit- 
and  gros-point  needlework,  £315  ;  a  pair  of  side-tables, 
53  in.  wide,  the  frieze  carved  with  egg-and-tongue  orna- 
ment, on  cabriole  legs  and  club  feet,  £"283  10s.  ;  another, 
en  suite,  but  70  in.  wide,  £147  ;  a  tea-caddy,  12  in.  wide, 
elaborately  carved  round  the  borders  with  scroll  foliage, 
etc.,  on  claw-and-ball  feet,  £58  16s.  ;  a  miniature  arm- 
chair, 8£  in.  high,  with  pierced  vase-shaped  centre  to 
the  back,  on  cabriole  legs  and  claw-and-ball  feet,  the 
loose  seat  covered  with  petit-point  needlework,  £35  14s.  ; 
and  another,  io£  in.  high,  with  pierced  scroll  centre  to 
the  back,  on  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  lions'  paw  feet, 
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the  loose  seat  with  similar  covering,  £57  10s.  Ten  Adam 
mahogany  arm-chairs,  with  oval  backs,  moulded  arms 
and  shaped  seats,  on  square  tapering  legs  with  turned, 
fluted  stretchers,  realised  ^714  ;  a  Charles  II.  walnut 
miniature  arm-chair,  23  in.  high,  with  canework  seat 
and  back  and  a  loose  cushion  seat  covered  in  petit-point 
needlework,  ^35  14s.  ;  a  Sheraton  mahogany  cabinet, 
24  in.  wide,  on  table  stand,  supported  on  square  tapering 
legs,  veneered  and  inlaid  with  sprays  of  flowers  in  satin- 
wood  borders,  /105  ;  and  a  Charles  II.  mother-o'-pearl 
dish,  29  in.  diam.,  with  silver  border,  mounted  on  a  black 
lacquer  tripod  stand  at  a  later  date,  ^241   10s. 

A  Kuba  carpet,  19  ft.  2  in.  x  7  ft.  9  in.,  woven  in 
yellow,  blue,  green  and  other  colours  with  a  geometrical 
ornament  and  formal  arabesque  foliage  on  a  red  ground, 
and  the  border  with  formal  scroll  foliage  on  a  brown 
ground,  sold  for  ^567  ;  and  a  Kuba  rug,  12  ft.  5  in.  x 
5  ft.  9  in.,  worked  in  red,  yellow  and  other  colours  with 
formal  arabesque  foliage  on  a  blue  ground,  in  red  and 
white  borders,  ^246  15s.  A  final  bid  of  ^1,627  10s.  was 
made  for  three  panels  of  early  17th-century  Brussels 
tapestry,  each  about  10  ft.  x  13  ft.,  woven  with  Views 
of  the  Chateau  and  formal  gardens  of  Visnel  Voision,  with 
peacocks,  parrots  and  water-fowl  in  an  extensive  landscape. 
^882  was  bid  for  a  16th-century  Burgundian  panel, 
9  ft.  2  in.  x  15  ft.  3  in.,  worked  with  numerous  mounted 
noblemen  killing  bulls  in  a  woody  landscape,  with  a 
chateau,  other  buildings  and  hills  in  the  background  ; 
and  an  early  16th-century  Brussels  panel,  7  ft.  9  in.  x 
5  ft.  6  in.,  illustrating  a  Betrothal  Scene,  nearly  identical 
to  one  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  was 
purchased  for  ^304  10s.  Seventeen  lots  of  figures  of 
various  animals  in  Chinese  cloisonne  enamel  brought  a 
total  of  ^836  17s.,  the  highest  price,  ^189,  being  for  a 
pair  of  elephants,  31  in.  high,  with  saddles  on  their 
backs,  supporting  gourd-shape  bottles  ;  while  a  figure 
of  a  duck,  8|  in.  high,  standing  on  an  oval  plinth,  made 
^79  1 6s.  Finally,  a  pair  of  Dresden  porcelain  figures  of 
leopards,  7^  in.  high,  on  ormolu  plinths  chased  with 
scrolls  and  foliage,  realised  ^204  15s. 

The  next  catalogue,  in  order  of  selling,  is  that  of 
pictures  by  Old  Masters,  which  were  mostly  of  a  specu- 
lative character.  It  is  understood  that  two  of  the  more 
important  works,  both  by  Reynolds,  failed  to  reach  their 
reserves.  These  were  : — Viscountess  Beauchamp,  in  a 
white  muslin  dress,  29J  x  24J  in.,  and  Mrs.  Weddell, 
eldest  daughter  of  a  former  Sir  John  Ramsden,  in  white 
satin  dress,  cut  V-shape  at  the  neck,  49^  x  39J  in.  They 
received  final  bids  of  ^1,365  and  ^1,785  respectively. 
Reynolds's  portrait  of  Admiral  Augustus  Keppel,  who 
accompanied  Lord  Anson  round  the  world,  and  was  raised 
to  the  Peerage  as  Viscount  Keppel  in  1782,  29^  x  24^  in., 
found  a  purchaser  at  ^1,239.  In  the  Bretby  heirlooms 
sale,  1918,  Sir  John  Ramsden  purchased  for  ^136  10s.  a 
portrait,  by  D.  Mytens,  of  Charles  I.,  in  embroidered  red 
dress,  standing  by  a  table,  on  which  are  the  Crown,  Orb 
and  Sceptre,  85  x  58  in.  It  now  changed  hands  at  /651. 
A  triptych,  with  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  centre, 
and  the  Nativity  and  the  Repose  in  Egypt  on  the  wings, 
by  Hem  Met  de  Bles,  on  panel,  arched  top  centrepiece, 
35J  x  22^  in.,  realised  ^420  ;  George  Dance's  portrait 
of  William  Weddell  [husband  of  the  Mrs.  Weddell  referred 
to  above],  seated  in  a  landscape  with  his  friend,  the  Rev. 


William  Palgrave,  39  x  52J  in.,  ^315  ;  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  white  embroidered  dress,  ascribed  to  Gheeraedts,  on  panel 
28  x  20  in.,  in  a  frame  carved  with  figures  playing 
musical  instruments,  flowers  and  fruit,  ^262  10s.  ;  a 
portrait  of  a  Lady  as  Mary  Magdalene,  attributed  to 
Gianpietrino,  on  panel,  24J  x  19  in.,  ^199  10s.  ;  a 
portrait  of  an  Ecclesiastic,  given  to  Holbein,  15J  y  ii] 
in.,  ^105  ;  Sir  T.  Lawrence's  Lady  William  Gordon,  in 
lemon-coloured  dress,  cut  low  at  neck,  36  x  28  in.,  ^315  ; 
Corneille  de  Lyon's  Baron  Seymour  of  Sudeley,  who,  in 
1547,  married  Catherine  Parr,  on  panel,  6  x  5^  in., 
^283  10s.  ;  The  Madonna  and  Child,  ascribed  to  Mabuse, 
on  panel,  13!  X  9  in.,  £136  10s.  ;  and  St.  Stephen,  in 
dark  habit,  holding  some  stones,  attributed  to  Van  Dyck, 
/178  10s.  George  Stubbs's  Sir  John  Ramsden' s  favourite 
Hunter  and.  his  groom,  Jonathan  Johnson,  in  the  Park  at 
Byram,  40^  x  59J  in.,  was  withdrawn  at  ^787  10s.  ;  and 
^126  was  given  for  Tom  Girtin's  water-colour  drawing, 
A  View  of  a  Village  Street,  with  hills  in  the  background, 
1 1 \  x    20   in. 

Of  the  books,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  third 
catalogue,  only  two  or  three  lots  were  of  any  importance. 
The  highest  price,  ^420,  was  paid  for  an  imperfect  copy 
of  Thomas  Hariot's  A  Briefe  and  True  Report  of  the  New 
Found  Land  of  Virginia,  1590.  An  impression  of  J.  P. 
Bergomensis's  De  Plurimis  Claris  Sceletisque  Mulieribus, 
Gothic  letters,  174  leaves,  with  about  170  beautiful  out- 
line Italian  figures,  1497,  fetched  ^160  ;  a  volume  con- 
taining eighty-seven  wood  engravings  by  Diirer,  including 
a  portrait  of  himself  and  twenty  plates  of  the  Life  of  the 
Virgin,  £155  ;  Moliere's  Works,  six  vols.,  first  issue  with 
the  misprint  "  Comteese,"  1734,  bound  in  contemporary 
French  morocco,  ^150  ;  and  a  tall  and  unpressed  copy 
of  the  Second  Folio  of  Shakespeare's  Works,  1632, 
^310. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  Old  English  silver,  many  pieces 
engraved  with  Ramsden  and  Weddell  arms.  "  Per  oz." 
prices  included  eleven  three-pronged  dessert  forks, 
engraved  with  a  crest,  ten  by  Paul  Hanet,  1726,  and  one, 
!747  (J3  oz-  2  dwt.),  66s.  ;  four  circular  trencher  salt- 
cellars, by  David  Willaume,  1733,  and  two  others,  similar, 
by  David  Hennell,  1753  (41  oz.  14  dwt.),  78s.  ;  a  tazza, 
with  gadrooned  rim  and  foot,  1694  (10  oz.  17  dwt),  80s.  ; 
a  pair  of  candlesticks,  on  hexagonal  baluster  stems  and 
triangular  bases,  by  Edward  Pearce,  1705  (24  oz.  17  dwt.), 
42s.  ;  an  oval  cake  basket,  the  sides  pierced  with  scrolls 
and  trellis  pattern,  standing  on  four  animal  masks  joined 
by  scrolls  and  masks,  and  the  handle  rising  from  terminal 
figures,  by  Peter  Archambo,  1740  (73  oz.  12  dwt.),  42s.  ; 
a  pair  of  circular  salvers,  on  three  scroll  feet  formed  of 
grapes  and  vine  leaves,  by  Paid  Lamerie,  1748  (85  oz. 
9  dwt.),  78s.  ;  four  circular  shallow  fruit  bowls,  with 
scalloped  and  ribbed  sides,  three  by  Frederick  Kandler,  1747, 
the  other  by  S.  Herbert  &•  Co.,  1753  (82  oz.  18  dwt.),  68s.  ; 
a  circular  salver,  on  three  claw  feet  of  shell  and  scroll 
outline,  by  Peter  Archambo,  1738  (104  oz.  11  dwt.),  40s.  ; 
a  pair  of  oval  two-handled  trays,  with  reeded  rims,  1799 
(209  oz.  10  dwt),  15s.  6d.  ;  a  pair  of  oval  two-handled 
soup  tureens  and  covers,  on  four  scroll  feet,  the  covers 
surmounted  by  a  pomegranate,  by  John  Romer,  1769 
(248  oz.  18  dwt.),  6s.  6d.  ;  four  oblong  entree  dishes, 
with  gadrooned  rims,  by  S.  &•  J.  Crespell,  1770,  and  four 
covers  with  pomegranate  handles,  1829  (195  oz.  16  dwt.). 
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8s.  gd.  per  oz.  ;  seventy-two  shaped  gadrooned  dinner- 
plates,  by  S.  <Sy  J.  Crespell,  1770  (1,285  oz-  3  dwt.),  7s.  id.  ; 
four  circular  entremet  dishes,  twenty-four  dinner  plates, 
1784,  and  four  other  entremet  dishes,  similar,  1848 
(646  oz.  19  dwt.),  4s.  8d.  ;  a  set  of  fifteen  oval  gadrooned 
meat-dishes,  of  various  sizes,  1784  (584  oz.  16  dwt.), 
5s.  oxl.  ;  four  others,  by  Ralph  Leake,  1691  (218  oz. 
14  dwt.),  8s.  9d.  ;  a  silver-gilt  two-handled  racing  cup 
and  cover,  by  P.  &  W.  Bateman,  1813  (m  oz.  17  dwt.), 
9s.  6d.  ;  and  another,  won  by  Lord  A.  Hamilton's  brown 
horse,  "  Alexander,"  at  Doncaster,  1785,  by  Andrew 
Fogclberg  and  Stephen  Gilbert,    1785    (157  oz.),   8s.   6d. 

The  Brook  House  Sale 

Considerable  interest  was  aroused  by  the  five  days' 
sale  which  opened  at  Brook  House,  Park  Lane,  London, 
on  May  23rd,  when  Puttick  &  Simpson's  were  engaged 
in  dispersing  part  of  the  art  collection  formed  by  the 
late  Sir  Ernest  Cassell.  The  sale,  which  was  held  by 
order  of  Lady  Louis  Mountbatten,  a  grand-daughter  of 
Sir  Ernest,  realised  a  total  of  £25,636  13s.  The  first  two 
days  of  the  sale  were  devoted  to  the  library,  consisting 
of  400  lots  of  more  or  less  commonplace  books,  which 
sold  at  prices  varying  from  5s.  to  £90 — the  latter  sum 
being  paid  for  one  of  twenty-five  copies  of  Goethe's  Faust 
eine  Tragaedie,  2  vols.,  printed  on  vellum,  by  T.  J.  Cobden 
Sanderson.  Then  came  the  furniture,  objets  d'art  and  a 
few  pictures.  A  feature  of  this  portion  was  the-  choice 
collection  of  Meissen  porcelain,  mostly  of  the  J.J.  Kaend- 
ler  period.  This  section  inspired  Mr.  Arthur  Ilnvdcn, 
the  well-known  expert,  to  write  a  brief  and  interesting 
foreword  to  the  well-produced  catalogue.  The  chief  com- 
petitors for  these  beautiful  pieces  came  from  Paris, 
Berlin,  Amsterdam,  and  Geneva  ;  with  the  result  thai 
the  120  lots  of  the  Kaendler  period  alone  accounted  for 
£8,578  of  the  t<>t,il  obtained  for  the  sale.  The  top  price, 
£567,  was  for  a  "  crinoline  "  group  of  the  Countess  Kossel, 
seated  in  a  chair,  with  the  Elector  Augustus  standing  at 
her  left  side,  and  two  other  figures  on  her  right,  8  in.  high. 
Another  "  crinoline  "  group  of  a  lady  seated  in  a  high- 
backed  chair,  with  a  pug  dog  on  her  lap,  and  receiving  a 
cup  of  chocolate  from  a  negro  servant,  G\  in.  high,  sold 
for  £525  ;  another,  of  a  lady  with  gentleman  kneeling  and 
kissing  her  hand,  and  a  negro  servant  in  attendance,  6  in 
high,  £504  ;  a  similar  price  was  given  for  one  of  the 
Countess  Kossel  playing  a  spinet,  while  the  Elector  / 
over  to  embrace  her,  i<\  in.  high;  while  another,  with  a 
lady  seated  in  a  chair,  with  a  gallant  kissing  her  hand, 
while  she  turns  to  look  at  a  piper  standing  by,  6  in.  high, 
made  £388.  A  harlequin  group,  6  in.  high,  fetched 
£283  10s.  ;  a  group  depicting  a  scene  from  the  Italian 
Comedy,  7J  in.  high,  £462  ;  a  group  of  two  lovers  wearing 
carnival  costume,  7  in.  high,  £210  ;  a  shepherd  and  shep- 
herdess seated  under  a  tree,  with  a  lamb  and  a  dog,  10J  in. 
high.  £220  ios.  ;  a  pair  of  seated  figures  of  cats,  one  with 
a  dead  mouse,  the  other  scratching  its  face,  and  with  Louis 
XV.  ormolu  foliage  branches  supporting  vases  of  red 
lacquer,  ioi  in.  high,  £220  ios.  ;  a  Louis  XV.  garniture 
de  cheminSe,  of  chased  ormolu  and  old  Meissen  porcelain, 
the  clock,  with  movement  by  C.  Voisin  a  Paris,  with 
figures  in  a  flowering  arbour,  19  in.  high,  and  a  pair  of 
candelabra  with  flowering  branches  and  figures  of  a  lady 
and  gentleman,    17  in.   high,  £504  ;    and  a  pair  of  busts 


of  the  Daughters  of  Augustus,  9  and  9^  in.  high,  £283  ios. 
Earlier  in  the  sale,  a  pair  of  Savona  white  busts  of  chil- 
dren, 6 \  in.  high,  made  £99  15s.  (in  the  J.  E.  Taylor  sale 
the  pair  cost  £493  ios.)  ;  a  Chelsea  vase,  of  octagonal 
baluster  form,  with  beaker  neck,  painted  with  exotic 
birds  on  fruit  trees  and  in  flight,  in  shaped  panels  bordered 
with  gilt  flowers  on  mottled  blue  ground,  21  £  in.  high, 
£294  ;  a  Nymphenburg  standing  figure  of  a  lady,  8  in. 
high,  £399  ;  and  a  pair  of  Yung-Cheng  famille  noire  vases 
and  covers,  enamelled  with  heraldic  shields,  leafage  and 
chrysanthemum  branches,  23!  in.  high,  £336.  The  sale 
concluded  with  the  French  furniture,  pictures  and  bronzes. 
Of  the  few  pictures,  two  only  need  be  mentioned.  These 
are  Romney's  well-known  group  of  Sir  George  Warren, 
of  Poynton,  Cheshire,  and  family,  95  x  72  in.,  which  came 
out  of  the  Lord  Vernon  sale  in  1919  for  £6,930  ;  and 
Beechey's  Lady  Herbert  Stanhope,  63  x  46  in.,  bought 
at  the  Carnarvon  sale  in  191 9  for  £5,985.  They  were  now- 
knocked  down  at  £1,155  an<3  £X837  ios.  respectively. 
Among  the  bronzes,  a  16th-century  Italian  group  of 
Hercules  and  the  Cretan  Bull,  7  in.  high,  costing  £735  at 
the  Taylor  sale  in  191 2,  now  sold  for  £178  ios.  ;  a  standing 
figure  of  Venus,  the  sleeping  cupid  and  dolphin  at  her  feet, 
of  the  same  period,  21  in.  high,  £241  ios.  ;  a  Louis  XIII. 
group  by  Michel  Auguier,  of  Ceres  searching  for  Proserpine, 
21  in.  high,  £336  ;  and  a  pair  of  Louis  XIV.  figures, 
The  Gods  of  the  Nile  and  the  Tiber,  9 \  in.  high,  19  in.  long, 
from  the  original  marbles  at  the  Vatican  and  the  Louvre. 
£546.  A  Louis  XV.  mantel  clock,  movement  by  Viger 
a  Paris,  in  ormolu  drum-shaped  case,  surmounted  by  a 
child,  emblematic  of  Africa,  and  supported  by  a  bronze 
figure  of  a  rhinoceros,  modelled  by  Gouthiere,  on  a  chased 
bronze  and  ormolu  stand,  32J  in.  high,  changed  hands 
aT-  £325  ios.  ;  another,  with  movement  by  Autran  a 
Montelimart,  in  ormolu  case,  also  surmounted  by  a  figure 
oi  a  child  and  supported  by  a  bronze  figure  of  a  boar, 
modelled  also  by  Gouthiere,  on  stand  of  green  lacquer 
and  ormolu,  forming  a  musical  box,  29J  in.  high,  £4<>-'  ; 
a  Louis  XV.  serpentine  commode,  of  black  lacquer, 
painted  in  colours  and  gilt  with  a  Chinese  landscape  and 
figures,  stamped  J.  Demoulin,  66£  in.  wide,  £441  ;  a 
Louis  XIV.  needlework  suite,  in  petit  and  gros  point,  the 
gilt-wood  frames  of  a  later  date,  comprising  a  settee, 
81  in.  wide,  six  fauteuils,  a  stool,  22^  in.  wide,  and  a  pair 
of  cushions,  18  x  26  in.,  £682  ios.  ;  a  Louis  XV.  settee,  73 
in.  wide,  and  eight  fauteuils,  the  seats  and  backs  covered 
with  Aubusson  tapestry,  woven  with  Azsop's  Fables,  and 
chinoiseries ,  £892  ios.  ;  and  a  Louis  XV.  kingwood 
marquetry  bureau,  by  A.  M.  Criard,  34^  in.  wide,  £336. 

Lambton  Castle  Sale 

Though  a  large  company  was  attracted  to  Lambton 
Castle  on  each  of  the  nine  days'  sale  of  the  furniture, 
silver,  objets  d'art,  etc.,  which  Anderson  &  Garland  con- 
cluded on  May  5th,  the  result — owing  to  the  times — 
appears  to  have  been  somewhat  disappointing.  The  total 
of  actual  sales  is  reported  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  £30,000.  The  more  notable  lots  (the  pictures  were 
dealt  with  in  last  month's  issue)  included  a  pair  of  Sevres 
porcelain  tazze,  painted  with  panels  of  Watteau  figure 
subjects,  said  to  have  been  presented  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  to  the  Earl  of  Durham  in  April,  1836,  which 
made  £110  ;   four  oak  panels,  with  carved  and  gilt  groups 
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of  figures,  animals,  flowers,  etc.,  representing  the  Con- 
tinents of  Europe,  Asia,  America  and  Africa,  each  6  ft.  4  in. 
X  7  ft.,  £230  ;  a  Japanese  black  and  gold  lacquer  six-fold 
screen,  decorated  with  garden  terraces  and  numerous 
figures  and  animals  in  landscapes,  9  ft.  3  in.  high,  £"95  ; 
an  old  Dutch  leather  six-fold  screen,  painted  with  birds, 
flowers,  foliage  and  fruit,  8  ft.  high,  £"8o  ;  and  another 
Dutch  leather  screen  of  eight  folds,  with  Chinese  land- 
scapes and  figures,  8  ft.  9  in.  high,  £"150  ;  a  Donegal 
carpet,  26  ft.  x  15  ft.  6  in.,  cost  £110  ;  an  old  Flemish 
musical  grandfather  clock,  movement  by  P.  Bramer  en 
Soon,  Amsterdam,  in  a  finely  figured  and  inlaid  burr-walnut 
case,  the  top  surmounted  by  gilt  figures  of  Atlas,  Time, 
and  Fame,  10  ft.  6  in.  high,  £350  ;  a  Queen  Anne  white 
enamelled  and  parcel  gilt  oblong  table,  63  x  32  in.,  on 
square  tapered  legs  with  ornamented  scroll  stretchers  and 
vase  centre,  £200  ;  and  a  Georgian  mahogany  double 
pedestal  writing  desk,  69  x  48  in.,  £"110  ;  and  a  Crown 
Derby  dessert  service  of  forty-one  pieces,  with  turquoise 
and  gilt  borders,  and  centres  painted  with  various  land- 
scapes, £100.  The  silver  included  a  circular  rosewater 
dish,  embossed  with  dogfish  and  flowers,  1616  (50  oz. 
10  dwt.),  sold  for  190s.  per  oz.  ;  a  two-handled  plain 
porringer  and  cover,  the  base  enriched  with  strapwork 
fieurs-de-lys,  scroll  handles  and  the  cover  surmounted  by 
an  entwined  snake  handle,  1669  (19  oz.  9  dwt.),  200s.  ; 
a  richly  embossed  two-handled  racing  cup  and  cover,  won 
by  Mr.  Lambton's  "  Corinthian  "  at  Newcastle,  1823,  the 
year  of  its  hall-mark  (129  oz.  5  dwt.),  5s.  6d.  ;  a  two- 
handled  iazza-shaped  racing  vase  won  the  following  year 
by  the  same  owner's  horse,  "  Pecunia  "  at  Stapleton 
Park  meeting,  1824  (117  oz.),  8s.  6d.  ;  and  The  Jockey 
Club  Cup,  1900,  won  by  the  3rd  Earl  of  Durham's  horse, 
"  Osbech,"  1899  (206  oz.  10  dwt.),  3s.  6d.  A  pair  of 
circular  dishes,  the  centre  panels  depicting  boar  and  tiger 
hunts,  in  high  relief,  by  /.  C.  Edington,  1830  (109  oz.), 
sold  "  all  at  "  for  £34.  A  presentation  address  to  the 
1st  Earl  of  Durham  from  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  and 
its  vicinity,  October  3rd,  1838,  and  one  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Toronto,  sold  for  £70 — the  Earl  of  Durham  was 
Governor-General  of  British  North  America  in  1838.  A 
large  paper  copy  of  Robert  Surtees's  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  4  vols.,  1816-40, 
fetched  £67  ;  and  Sir  R.  F.  Burton's  Arabian  Nights 
Entertainments,   16  vols.,  Benares,   1885-88,  £23. 

Pictures  and  Prints 

There  were  some  interesting  pictures  in  Christie's  sale 
on  May  6th.  These  included  the  following  works  by  the 
Scottish  artist,  William  McTaggart  : — Harvest  Moon, 
painted  in  1899,  51  x  77  in.,  which  received  a  final  bid 
of  £252  ;  Winter,  Broomieknow ,  1896,  42^  x  56^  in., 
£189  ;  The  Salmon  Fisher's  Family  (Love  Lightens 
Labour),  35^  x  54  in.,  £273  ;  A  Highland  Burn,  31^  X 
42^  in.,  commenced  at  Whitehouse  in  1874,  and  signed 
in  1877,  £126;  and  A  School  in  Arran,  24^  x  31J  in., 
£98  10s.  Walter  Greaves's  Portrait  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  23  J 
X  ig£  in.,  brought  only  £35  14s.;  James  Pryde's  An 
Archway,  60  x  54^  in.,  £63  ;  Richard  Sickert's  The  End 
of  Barnet  Fair,  21  x  27  in.,  £178  10s.  ;  H.  Harpignies's 
The  Hollow  Road,  27J  x  39  in.,  £105  ;  H.  Fantin-Latour's 
La  Toilette  :  A  group  of  four  Nymphs  at  a  Stream,  26  x 
21   in.,  £162   15s.  ;    Claude  Monet's  Les  Aiguilles  a  Port 


Coton  (Belle-Ile),  1886,  25  x  31  \  in.,  and  Lc  Pont  de 
Charing  Cross,  Sunset,  1904,  25J  x  37  in.,  £231  and  £210 
respectively  ;  A.  Renoir's  Sentier  Sous  Bois,  19  x  24  in., 
£115  10s.  ;  Frank  Brangwyn's  Spinning  a  Yarn,  1887, 
37^  X  51  m-»  £68  5s.  ;  J.  B.  Jongkind's  Patineurs,  9J  x 
13^  in.,  and  Duncan  Grant's  Market  Day,  1925,  31^  x 
2i£  in.,  each  £54  12s.  A  final  offer  of  ^68  5s.  was  made 
for  Jacob  Epstein's  bronze  bust  of  Mrs.  Godfrey  Phillips, 
18  in.  high.  Among  the  drawings  in  this  sale  were  : — 
Augustus  John's  black  chalk  figure  of  a  woman,  18  x  6f 
in.,  which  realised  £23  2s.  ;  Max  Beerbohm's  The  Elder 
and  the  Younger  Critic,  in  pencil  and  wash,  9x11  in., 
£7  7s.  ;  Sir  William  Rothenstein's  pencil  sketch  of  the 
head  of  Laurence  Binyon,  10J  x  7  in.,  £g  gs.  ;  Sir  William 
Orpen's  Indian  ink  wash  portrait  of  Miss  Lottie  Venne, 
8x6  in.,  £10  10s.  ;  and  Girtin's  The  Estuary  of  the  Exe  : 
The  Rainbow,  in  water-colours,  11 £  x  I9f  in.,  £"68  5s. 
Mid-Victorian  Art  was  in  little  favour  in  these  rooms  on 
May  12th.  Eugene  de  Blaas's  Yes,  36  x  24  in.,  sold  for 
£89  5s.  ;  The  Hon.  John  Collier's  The  Sleeping  Beauty, 
44  x  56  in.,  exhibited  at  Liverpool,  192 1,  £67  4s.  ;  and 
A.  C.  Gow's  1883  Academy  picture,  Trophies  of  Victory  : 
Prince  Maurice  at  Nassau,  after  the  Battle  of  Nieuport, 
1660,  50  x  78^  in.,  £65  2s.  On  May  30th,  Sir  George 
Clausen's  Barn  at  Deer's  Farm,  191 1,  26J  x  29  in.,  was 
knocked  down  at  £99  15s.  ;  R.  Wilson's  Eventide  :  A 
Landscape  with  figures  dancing  in  the  foreground,  16  x  20 
in.,  £94  10s.  ;  and  a  water-colour  drawing,  A  Peasant 
fishing  from  a  Wooden  Bridge,  by  David  Cox,  14 J  x  i8£ 
in.,   £50  8s. 

Sotheby's  sale,  on  May  nth,  included  Venice:  The 
Doge's  Palace,  attributed  to  Canaletto,  31J  x  48J  in., 
which  sold  for  £"75  ;  a  pair  of  scenes  in  Venice,. on  panel, 
ascribed  to  Guardi,  10  x  b\  in.,  £92  ;  A.  Sisley's  The 
Slope  :  View  of  a  Stream  Watering  a  Valley,  signed, 
13  x  io\  in.,  £110;  E.  Boudin's  Dordrecht  Harbour, 
signed  and  dated  1882,  14^  x  33J  in.,  £70  ;  and  T.  M. 
Richardson's  water-colour  drawing,  View  of  Durham, 
with  Cathedral  in  middle  distance,  signed  and  dated  1840, 
25  X  39  in.,  £60.  In  a  sale  of  modern  etchings,  on  May 
24th,  Muirhead  Bone's  Somerset  House  (first  published 
state  of  three),  fetched  £53  ;  Demolition  of  St.  James's 
Hall  :  Interior  (published  state)  and  The  Trevi  Fountain, 
Rome,  each  £"46  ;  an  only  state  of  Sir  D.  Y.  Cameron's 
Venice  from  the  Lido,  £30  ;  The  Meuse  (on  Japan  paper), 
by  the  same  artist,  £50  ;  James  McBey's  The  Passing 
Gondola,  £"21  ;  and  Whistler's  lithograph,  The  Little  Nude 
Model  Reading  (on  old  paper,  signed  with  butterfly  in 
pencil),  £'31.  On  the  following  day,  when  old  engravings 
came  under  the  hammer,  an  open  letter  proof  of  Raeburn's 
Lord  Newton,  by  C.  Turner,  made  £"52. 

In  the  course  of  the  sale  of  the  contents  of  Down  Place, 
near  Windsor,  by  Harrods  on  May  26th,  C.  Cooper 
Henderson's  The  Night  Mail  and  The  Royal  Mail  realised 
£"178  10s.  ;  a  landscape,  by  J.  N.  Sartorius,  £"86  2s.  ;  and 
J.  F.  Herring's  Mr.  Ridsdale's  i83g  Derby  Winner, 
"  Bloomsbury ,"  with   Templeman  up,  signed,  £56   14s. 

A  total  of  £"6,679  was  realised  at  Puttick  &  Simpson's 
on  May  31st,  for  pictures  of  the  English  and  Continental 
Schools.  These  were  catalogued  as  "  the  property  of  a 
Gentleman  (being  part  of  his  well-known  collection)." 
A  final  bid  of  £997  10s.  was  made  for  Goya's  portrait  of 
The  Marquesa  de  San  Andres,  painted  about  1787,  48  X 
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35  in.  ;  while  at  the  like  sum  the  hammer  fell  on  Rey- 
nolds's Portrait  of  himself  with  Angelica  Kauffmann, 
2.q\  x  24  in.  A  small  version  of  F.  Boucher's  well-known 
portrait  of  Mme.  Pompadour,  signed  and  dated  1756, 
29  X  23  in.,  at  one  time  in  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  col- 
lection, fell  to  a  bid  of  £840  ;  Alexander  Roslin's  Arch- 
duchess Marie  Christine,  Eleclress  of  Saxony,  signed  and 
dated  1778  (generally  known  by  Bartolozzi's  engraving), 
45  x  35  m->  £231  I  a  School  of  Prague  portrait  of  a 
young  lady,  on  panel,  16  x  8J  in.,  £147  ;  Beechey's 
Queen  Charlotte,  circa  1793,  50  x  40  in.,  ^147  ;  a  portrait 
by  Tilly  Kettle  of  A  Young  Lady,  80  x  51  in.,  £126; 
Reynolds's  Meditation  :  portrait  of  Mrs.  Mary  Robinson, 
"  Perdita,"  a  study  for  the  picture  in  the  Wallace  Col- 
lection, 29  x  24  in.,  £357  ;  Gainsborough's  The  Morning 
Walk  :  portrait  of  Squire  Hallett  and  his  wife,  24J  x  9  in., 
a  small  version  of  the  picture  in  Lord  Rothschild's 
gallery,  ^126  ;  a  portrait  of  a  young  lady,  attributed  to 
Gainsborough,  /168  ;  Philippe  Mercier's  Mrs.  Clementina 
Walkinshaw,  the  daughter  of  a  Scottish  Jacobite  and 
the  Mistress  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  49  x  39  in.,  £336. 
Several  water-colours  by  Birket  Foster  were  included 
in  Anderson  &  Garland's  (of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne)  sale 
at  "  The  Hill,"  Witley,  Surrey  (the  artist  at  one  time 
resided  in  this  house),  on  May  24th.  The  more  notable 
works  were  The  Hop  Pickers,  27  x  40  in.,  which  fetched 
£230  ;  Storming  the  Castle,  13J  x  28  in.,  £190  ;  and  The 
Young  Anglers,  12  x  17^  in.,  £122.  Copley  Fielding's 
Bow  Hill  Downs,  18  x  30  in.,  made  £56  ;  Rosa  Bonheur's 
canvas,  Cattle  in  the  Highlands,  1868,  31  X  38^  in.,  £52  ; 
J.  Farquharson's  And  all  the  Air  a  Solemn  Silence  Holds, 
42  x  59  in.,  ^58  ;  Peter  Graham's  The  Restless  Sea, 
48  x  70  in.,  ^115  ;  and  B.  W.  Leader's  .1  Surrey  Common  : 
I  vening,  1907,  and  A  Surrey  Landscape,  1915.  each 
T5i  X  23i  m-.  £4°  each. 

Silver 

Interest  in  the  sale  at  Christie's,  on  May  4th,  centred 
in  an  exceptionally  fine  dinner  service  of  126  pieces,  by 
Paul  Storr,  between  1807  and  181 1.  which  had  been  sent 
by  H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice.  Each  piece  of  the  service, 
which  weighed  4,882  oz.  9  dwt.,  is  engraved  with  the 
Arms  of  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  accolie  with  those 
of  Princess  Beatrice.  Bidding  began  at  3s.  per  oz.,  and 
in  sharp  rises  it  reached  6s.  iod.,  at  which  price  the 
service  changed  hands.  From  other  sources  came  a 
Charles  II.  oval  tobacco  box,  the  cover  engraved  with 
a  coat-of-arms,  maker's  mark  W.S.  (4  oz.  3  dwt),  which 
found  a  buyer  at  165s.  per  oz.  ;  a  plain  cylindrical  cup. 
with  scroll  handle  pounced  with  the  initials  N.W.S.,  1676, 
maker's  mark  W.G.  (4  oz.),  125s.  ;  a  circular  sugar-bowl 
and  cover,  1727,  repousse  and  chased  at  a  later  date  (7  oz.), 
48s.  ;  a  plain  cream-jug,  with  moulded  lip  and  scroll 
handle,  circa  1725  (2  oz.  6  dwt.),  62s.  ;  a  pair  of  iazze, 
with  gadrooned  rims  and  feet,  centres  engraved  with 
coats-of-arms,  by  John  Backe,  1703  (10  oz.  10  dwt.), 
66s.  ;  another  pair,  by  Robert  Cooper,  1701  (32  oz.),  68s.  ; 
a  plain  pear-shaped  caster,  the  high  cover  pierced  with 
trellis-pattern  and  surmounted  by  an  acorn  finial,  1705 
(4  oz.  2  dwt.),  88s.  ;  and  a  plain  sauce-boat  on  three 
scroll  feet,  1751,  with  another  on  three  hoof  feet,  1784 
(8  oz.  16  dwt.),  55s.  "  Per  oz."  prices  at  an  earlier  sale 
(April  13th)  included  a  set  of  four  candlesticks,  on  moulded 


stems  and  bases,  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1732,  with  four  nozzles, 
Il<^31  (57  oz-  L3  dwt.),  70s.  ;  a  plain  two-handled  cup, 
with  spreading  mouth  and  "  S  "-shaped  handles,  Guern- 
sey, circa  1700  (2  oz.  11  dwt),  130s.  ;  another  similar, 
but  weighing  4  oz.  2  dwt.,  65s.  ;  and  a  pair  of  pear-shaped 
octagonal  casters,  probably  by  Edward  Vincent,  171 2 
(14  oz.  8  dwt.),  68s. 

At    Sotheby's,    on    May    19th,    an    octagonal    kitchen 
pepper-pot,   by  Meshach  Godwin,    1726   (1   oz.    19  dwt.), 
realised  124s.  per  oz.  ;    a  plain  castor  of  baluster  form, 
by  Charles  Adam,   probably   1709   (4  oz.   5  dwt.),   46s.  ; 
and  a  pair  of  plain  gilt-lined  tumbler  cups,  by  Richard 
Richardson,  Chester,   1730  (4  oz.   19  dwt.),  70s.     A  small 
collection  belonging  to  the  late  Earl  of  Moray  came  up 
in  these  rooms  on  May  26th,  when  5s.  5d.  per  oz.  was 
paid  for  a  dinner  service  of  120  pieces,  made  by  various 
English    and     Scottish    silversmiths,     including    Patrick 
Robertson,   of  Edinburgh,   and  Paul  Storr,   between   1772 
and    1 81 2.     Each    piece    of   this  service,   which    weighed 
2,745  oz.,   is  engraved  with  the  arms  and  crests  of  the 
Earls  of  Moray.     A  set  of  eight  meat  dishes,  with  two 
strainers,  bearing  the  arms  of  Gray  of  Kinfauns,   1804, 
1806  and  1808   (643  oz.),  made  5s.   2d.  per  oz.  ;    a  pair 
of  soup  tureens,   covers  and   stands,   of  Grecian  design, 
also  with  the  arms  of  Gray,  by  Paul  Storr,  1806  (597  oz), 
"all  at,"  £140  ;    an  oval  tea-tray,  with  the  arms  of  the 
10th  Earl  of  Moray  in  centre,  by  Benjamin  and  James 
Smith,   1810   (175  oz.),   us.  per  oz.  ;    and  three  casters, 
of  baluster  form,  by  Alexander  Gairdner,  Edinburgh,  1775 
(21    oz.),   24s.     Other  properties  in  this  sale  included  a 
porringer,   partly   fluted   and   with   scroll   handles,    1651, 
and  a  late  17th-century  tea-spoon,  with  flat  stem  and  split 
top  (3  oz.  8  dwt.),  which  brought  140s.  per  oz.  ;    another 
porringer,    embossed    with    foliage    ornament,    the    scroll 
handles  with  swan  head  finials  at  the  sides,  maker's  mark 
W.G.,    1682   (6  oz.   8  dwt.),   60s.  ;    a  chalice,  with  plain 
beaker-shaped    bowl    having    slightly    everted    lip,    and 
resting  on  a  spool-shaped  baluster  stem,  with  a  lobe  in 
the    centre,    and    moulded    spreading    foot,    1620    (9    oz. 
18  dwt.),  70s.  ;    a  punch  bowl,  with  gilt-lined  interior,  by 
John   White,  1736  (30  oz.),  56s.  ;    and  a  cup  and  cover, 
the  bell-shaped  bowl  having  a  central  band  of  moulding, 
two  scroll  handles,  the  lower  part  with  vertical  cut  card- 
work  decoration  joined  to  a  short  circular  foot,  by  Pierre 
Harrache,  the  Huguenot  silversmith,  1698  (34  oz.  17  dwt.), 
80s.     A    circular   dish,    shaped    as    a    paten,    the    centre 
engraved   with   armorials,   on   short   spool   foot,   maker's 
mark  R.C.  in  doited  circle,  1682  (11  oz.  13  dwt.),  realised 
98s.  per  oz.  ;   tankard,  the  flat  cover  with  embryo  volute 
thumb-piece  joining  it  to  a  scroll  handle,  maker's  mark 
R.F.  between  pellets,   1662   (28  oz.   15  dwt.),  90s.  ;    a  set 
of  six  dessert  spoons,  with  rat-tail  bowls  and  dog-nose 
ends,  engraved  with  the  Savile  crest,  1705  (5  oz.  10  dwt  1. 
115s.  ;   a  set  of  six  tea-spoons,  almost  similar,  but  without 
crest,  circa  1710  (1  oz.  19  dwt.),  120s.  ;   an  elaborately  em- 
bossed and  pierced  incense  burner,  in  three  sections  of 
baluster   form,    the    middle   portion   having   three    scroll 
handles,  while  three  others  are  found  below,  terminating 
in  recurving   scroll   feet,  maker's  mark  I.H.  over  a  fleur- 
de-lys,  and  two  pellets  in  a  shaped  shield,  circa   1670-80 
(102  oz.),   49s.     This  burner  has  the  arms  of  Sir   John 
Banks,   who  died   in    1699,   and   of  his  wife,    Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Dettrick,  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
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The  Detroit  Institute  Remains  Open 

That  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts  will  remain  open, 
instead  of  closing  for  a  period  as  has  been  published  on 
several  occasions  in  the  daily  Press,  is  a  matter  for  grati- 
fication. The  Museum  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United 
States,  and  its  collections  are  particularly  well  balanced, 
a  state  of  affairs  which  is  doubtless  to  be  credited  to  the 
wise  direction  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Valentiner.  The  assurance 
that  there  is  to  be  no  curtailment  of  the  staff  and  only 
a  slight  modification  as  to  hours  is  especially  encouraging. 
Dr.  Valentiner,  at  his  own  request,  is  taking  an  eight 
months'  leave  of  absence.  The  Institute  has  received 
several  noteworthy  acquisitions  in  the  field  of  sculpture 
during  the  past  winter,  among  which  is  an  example  of 
Persian  sculpture,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Lillian  Henkel  Haass, 
of  a  type  which  has  only  recently  been  available. 

This  marble,  21 J  inches  high,  comes  from  the  outer 
staircase  of  the  palace  of  Xerxes  I.  at  Persepolis  (No.  i.). 
The  building  of  Persepolis,  begun  by  Darius,  was  carried 
forward  by  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes.  Persepolis  main- 
tained her  supremacy  as  an  art  centre  for  some  two 
hundred  years  against  the  changing  background  of  victory 
or  defeat  on  the  farther  boundaries  of  the  Persian  Empire. 
The  age  to  which  the  marble  belongs,  485  to  465  B.C.,  is 
specially  important  in  Persian  sculptural  art,  although  it 
is  one  which,  historically,  is  remembered  in  the  West  as 
the  period  in  which  the  Persian  armies  suffered  at  Salamis 
and  Platasa.  These  events,  so  vital  to  Greek  culture, 
played  no  part  in  affecting  Persian  art.  To  what  extent 
the  figure  of  the  ruler  dominated  his  people  is  seen  in 
the  vast  audience  chambers  and  galleries  at  Persepolis, 
where  innumerable  servants,  slaves  and  vanquished 
peoples  pay  him  homage.  The  scenes  which  must  have 
been  enacted  there  are  as  if  frozen  in  the  stone,  and  those 
who  actuallv  came  to  bow  before  him  have  their  marble 
counterparts. 

The  Detroit  relief  shows  a  servant  bearing  a  wine  skin. 
Two  other  sculptures  of  the  same  group  were  acquired 
by  the  Louvre,  and  another  went  into  an  American 
private  collection.  The  linear  quality  that  is  typical  of 
the  art  of  the  Mesopotamian  region  is  seen  here.  This 
quality  seems  to  have  been  given  as  a  kind  of  heritage 
which  the  Achsemenian  dynasty  received  from  a  much 
more  remote  past  and  handed  on  to  later  periods,  down 
through  the  ornament  on  the  pottery  of  Rhages  and 
Rakka  to  the  forming  of  the  most  delicate  arabesque  in 
the  borders  of  a  Persian  miniature  nearly  two  thousand 
years  later.  The  Assyrian  reliefs  of  a  much  greater  anti- 
quity (such  as  the  war  reliefs  of  Sennacherib  and  Ashur- 
banipal)  have  a  like  quality  of  line,  of  flat  masses  in 
sensitively  marked  contour.  Xot  in  any  other  region 
have  succeeding  peoples  maintained  a  single  tradition  so 
tenaciously.  It  is  as  if  the  original  artists  of  this  area 
imposed  a  definite  style  on  the  stone  cutters,  the  potters, 
the  weavers,  the  miniature  painters  for  centuries  to  come 
— and  while  in  India,  China  and  the  West  an  art  in  the 
round  developed  in  different  aspects,  this  one  region 
remained  devoted  to  the  art  of  line. 


Two  More  New  England  Houses   Open 

The  transforming  of  old  houses  into  a  type  of  museum 
with  furnishings  that  recreate  the  environment  of  their 
period  is  infinitely  more  interesting  than  taking  the  house 
piecemeal  to  the  official  museum.  The  number  of  old 
Colonial  and  Federal  houses  that  have  been  so  preserved 
for  the  public  in  the  last  few  years  is  considerable.  The 
work  goes  forward  under  the  direction  of  various  societies 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  among  which  the  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities  is  one  of 
the  most  active. 

Motorists  through  New  England,  of  whom  there  are 
many  in  the  summer  months,  will  appreciate  this  more 
intimate  glimpse  of  her  historic  past  than  the  mere 
landscape  affords.  To  the  number  of  houses  already 
open,  two  more  have  been  recently  added.  One  of  these 
is  the  home  of  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  the  author,  at  10 1, 
Portland  Street,  South  Berwick,  Maine.  This  house, 
which  was  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Theodore  J. 
Eastman,  was  built  by  Captain  Theodore  Jewett  in  1774. 
It  is  of  the  "  mansion  "  type,  and  like  many  of  the  more 
pretentious  dwellings  from  Maine  to  Virginia,  of  which 
the  Van  Rensselaer  house  at  Albany,  Mt.  Pleasant  in 
Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  and  Lee's  house  at 
Arlington  are  familiar  examples,  was  built  with  a  wide 
hall  running  through  from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the 
house.  There  are  two  rooms  on  each  side  ;  the  library 
and  breakfast  room  are  on  the  right,  the  parlour  and 
dining  room  on  the  left.  These  rooms  have  fine  panelling 
across  the  fireplace  end  and  embrasured  windows.  Four 
upstairs  bedrooms  and  a  garret  complete  the  main  house, 
while  a  two-storey  L  contains  kitchen  and  servants' 
quarters. 

A  second  house  opened  recently  by  the  Society  is  the 
Captain  Thomas  Bennett  house  at  199,  Maine  Street, 
Fairhaven,  Mass.  It  was  built  in  1809,  but  the  two 
principal  parlours  were  made  over  a  little  later  at  the 
time  of  the  height  of  the  New  Bedford  whaling  industry, 
in  which  Captain  Bennett  evidently  participated,  as  he 
was  able  to  remodel  the  ground  floor  of  his  house  accord- 
ing to  the  more  elaborate  standards  of  this  prosperous 
period.  The  second  floor  was  untouched,  except  that  the 
fireplaces  were  altered.  The  third  floor  is  quite  un- 
changed. The  house  has  thirteen  rooms  in  the  main  part 
and  five  in  the  L.  There  is  an  acre  of  ground  and  a 
delightful  garden.  The  house  has  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Society  as  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Clara  Bennett, 
and  has  many  pieces  of  the  original  family  furniture. 

Facsimile  Greek  and  Byzantine  Manuscripts 

The  recent  publication  of  facsimiles  of  the  Vienna 
Genesis  and  the  Rockefeller  McCormick  New  Testament 
by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press  brings  to  scholars 
the  opportunity  to  study  at  leisure  two  important  manu- 
scripts whose  aesthetic  beauty  justifies  the  great  care 
which  has  been  expended.  The  twenty-four  purple 
parchment  leaves  of  the  Genesis  have  a  text  written  in 
silver.     Forty-eight  miniatures  run  across  the  bottom  of 
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the  pages  and  are  free  copies  of  an  early  Christian  picture 
scroll.  The  Genesis  was  part  of  an  Old  Testament  written 
in  southern  Asia  Minor  late  in  the  fifth  century.  Twenty- 
four  leaves  are  all  that  remain  to-day  and  are  in  the 
Vienna  National  Library,  whose  State  Librarian,  Dr. 
Hans  Gerstinger,  furnishes  the  technical  description  that 
accompanies  the  facsimile  pages. 

The  McCormick  New  Testament  was  made  in  Constanti- 
nople in  1265  at  the  order  of  Michael  VIII.  Palaeologus, 
and  originally  there  was  also  a  Psalter.  The  latter  no 
longer  exists,  and  of  the  original  133  portraits  and  scenes 
in  the  Testament,  twenty-five  are  missing.  Even  so,  it 
is  the  most  richly  illustrated  existing  Byzantine  manu- 
script. An  introductory  monograph  by  Professor  Edgar  J . 
Goodspeed  accompanies  the  facsimiles,  and  there  are  a 
related  volume  on  the  text  of  the  manuscript  by  Dr. 
Ronald  W.  Kiddle,  and  a  volume  on  the  miniatures  by 
Dr.  Harold  R.  Willoughby,  which  have  appeared  at  the 
same  time. 

Musical  Instruments  at  Boston 

The  permanent  arrangement  of  the  collection  of  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Boston  is  going  forward,  the 
latest  installation  being  that  of  the  Leslie  Lindsey  Mason 
collection  of  musical  instruments  in  its  own  gallery,  on 
the  court  floor  of  the  new  wing,  in  a  unit  which  has  been 
under  construction  since  last  fall.  This  collection,  which 
was  given  by  Mr.  William  Lindsey  in  memory  of  his 
daughter,  was  formed  by  Canon  Francis  W.  Galpin,  from 
whom  Mr.  Lindsey  acquired  it.  Although  this  very  com- 
prehensive group  of  instruments  was  brought  together 
chiefly  with  the  scientific  purpose  of  illustrating  examples 
of  instruments  in  all  countries,  it  has  a  special  interest 
for  the  art  student  because  of  the  number  of  types  which 
appear  in  old  paintings,  tapestries,  prints  and  carvings. 
Thus,  the  interesting  virginal  by  Andreas  Ruckers,  of 
Antwerp  (1610),  is  of  a  kind  that  appears  in  the  delightful 
interiors  of  Pieter  de  Hooch  and  others  of  his  school 
(No.  ii.). 

A  seventeenth-century  chittarrone  or  bass  archlute, 
whose  length  of  neck  gives  depth  of  tone  to  the  deep  bass 
strings,  is  seen  in  a  portrait  of  Lady  Mary  Sidney  at 
Penshurst  Place,  Kent.  It  is  thought  that  her  son,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  may  have  brought  it  to  her  from  Italy, 
as  the  instrument  was  not  known  in  England  before  this 
time.  Psalteries  and  lutes  appear  in  the  hands  of  the 
music-making  angels  who  sing  to  the  glory  of  the  Virgin 
in  the  paintings  of  the  Italian  primitives.  There  are 
miniatures  in  fourteenth-century  manuscripts  showing 
the  guitarino  or  small  guitar  ;  the  harp,  tambourine  and 
lute  are  seen  in  Persian  miniatures,  and  the  latter  appears 
in  European  paintings  beginning  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  the  dated  instruments  is  a  clavi- 
chord, by  Onesto  Tosti,  of  Genoa,  1568.  Its  compass 
is  four  octaves,  and  the  keyboard  projects  as  in  all  of 
the  oldest  examples.  There  is  an  Italian  upright  virginal 
of  slightly  later  date.  The  virginal  by  Andreas  Ruckers, 
already  mentioned,  represents  one  of  the  finest  craftsmen 
of  his  period.  The  methods  of  Hans  Ruckers  (1575)  and 
Andreas,  who  was  admitted  to  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke 
in  Antwerp  in  1610,  were  introduced  into  England  by 
Tabel.  His  pupils,  Tschudi  and  Kirkman,  further 
developed  the  harpsichord  ;    Josephus  Kirkman  is  repre- 


sented in  this  collection  by  a  harpsichord  of  1798,  with 
an  inlaid  walnut  case. 

French  Art  in  a  Summer  Show 

The  exhibition  of  French  paintings  which  the  galleries 
of  Durand-Ruel  have  arranged  for  the  summer  months 
is  of  a  kind  which  makes  one  wonder  if  this  supposedly 
quiescent  season  is  not  the  best  for  seeing  art  of  a  par- 
ticular quality.  After  the  transitory  "  one-man  shows  " 
of  the  winter  and  early  spring,  the  galleries  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  state  their  own  preferences  and  beliefs. 
If  the  pictures  shown  are  not  always  presented  for  the 
first  time,  no  matter  ;  they  are  of  the  quality  that  sustains 
renewed  inspection  and  emerges  in  greater  esteem. 

Monet  is  the  central  figure  of  the  exhibition  in  question. 
He  is  seen  in  an  especially  fine  canvas  of  his  early  period, 
a  large  landscape  of  1872,  as  well  as  two  in  his  more 
characteristic  phase,  one  of  the  later  pictures  being 
painted  in  1903.  The  early  landscape  shows  that  he  had 
mastery  and  assurance  even  before  he  began  to  apply 
the  principles  of  the  prism  to  his  palette  and  break  up 
his  colour.  The  style  which  he  later  developed  was  not 
stumbled  upon  among  his  youthful  experiments,  but  his 
pre-Impressionist  period  discloses  a  fully  mature  art. 
The  landscape  with  its  tall  trees  whose  upper  foliage  is 
turned  to  gold  in  the  sunlight  shows  that  fine  sensitivity 
to  gradations  of  value  which  is  more  often  associated 
with  etching,  as  one  sees  it  in  Seymour  Haden's  Sunset 
in  Ireland.  The  later  Monet  is  represented  by  a  seascape 
and  by  a  garden  scene.  The  composition  of  the  second 
is  rendered  unusual  by  the  uncompleted  arc  of  the  bridge 
that  leads  out  of  the  picture  at  the  right,  a  line  which 
is  offset  by  the  opposing  curve  of  garden  shrubs  at  whose 
base  the  most  daring  of  reds  and  blues  create  a  warm 
shadow. 

Degas  has  given  us  many  pastels  of  the  race-course 
in  which  horses  and  jockeys  are  portrayed  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  colour,  movement  and  the  tense 
excitement  of  the  moment.  Occasionally  he  turned  to 
the  spectators,  as  in  the  large  pastel,  Trois  femmes  aux 
Courses,  in  which,  without  showing  even  a  glimpse  of  the 
scene  that  occupies  the  attention  of  his  three  subjects,  he 
manages  to  convey — perhaps  it  is  simply  by  the  curve 
of  the  track  at  which  they  stand — an  impression  of  the 
entire  event. 

An  unusual  Pissarro  landscape  showing  a  towpath 
below  village  walls  has,  for  him,  an  unusually  varied  play 
of  colour.  Other  subjects  include  a  Courbet  sea-coast 
scene  in  stormy  greys,  a  pastel  by  Mary  Cassatt,  in  which 
she  repeats  her  favourite  subject  of  a  mother  and  child 
in  a  Japanesque  manner  ;  and  an  interior,  by  Andre, 
showing  a  partly  draped  figure,  in  which  he  plays  skilfully 
with  a  violet-pink  and  yellow-red. 

Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  Quarters 

The  opening  early  in  May  of  the  new  home  of  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  one  of  New  York's  fine  old 
mansions  in  West  Fifty-third  Street,  brought  down  an 
unprecedented  avalanche  of  criticism  on  the  special 
exhibition  of  murals.  The  setting  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this.  In  the  former  quarters  in  an  office 
building  these  murals,  the  work  of  the  best-known  modern 
American    artists,    might   have   produced    a   less   jarring 
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note  than  in  the  classic  background  of  the  five-storey 
residence  that  is  now  housing  the  Museum.  Archi- 
tecturally it  post-dates  the  "  brown  stone  "  era  and 
represents  one  of  those  rediscoveries  of  the  classic  in 
which  the  history  of  art  and  architecture  abounds.  In 
its  simple  dignity,  spaciousness,  and  excellent  lighting 
the  house  provides  an  admirable  setting  for  a  museum 
and  is  more  interesting,  because  of  its  air  of  intimacy, 
than  many  of  our  museums  which  are  planned  as  such. 
However,  it  was  a  decided  shock  to  find  its  most  con- 
spicuous walls  given  over  to  these  depressing  attempts 
at  wall  decoration,  the  works  of  some  fifty  or  so  artists 
who  were  invited  to  prepare  designs  presenting  some 
aspect  of  the  post-War  world. 

It  could  have  been  wished  that  the  Bliss  collection  of 
paintings  and  other  gifts  which  form  the  nucleus  of  the 


permanent  collection,  shown  together  in  the  smaller 
galleries  on  an  upper  floor,  might  have  been  arranged, 
with  greater  emphasis,  on  the  lower  floors.  The  Museum 
could  explain  its  not  doing  this  by  calling  attention  to 
the  obvious  fact  that,  as  Miss  Bliss  has  been  a  generous 
contributor  to  its  past  exhibitions,  the  majority  of  her 
canvases  are  well  known.  This  is  undoubtedly  true. 
For,  although  Miss  Bliss  had  consistently  avoided  any- 
thing that  savoured  of  "  publicity  "  for  the  Bliss  collection 
as  a  whole,  she  was  glad  to  lend  her  paintings  anonymously 
to  earlier  exhibitions  at  this  Museum,  in  which  she  took 
such  an  active  interest.  To  the  majority  of  students, 
however,  the  Bliss  collection  as  an  entity  remained 
unseeable,  while  word  of  its  importance  came  down  from 
the  privileged  who  were  given  admittance  to  it. 

The   showing   of  this  collection,   then,   has   far   greater 
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importance  than  the  passing  exhibition  of  murals, 
although  the  latter  has  a  particularly  timely  interest  on 
account  of  the  recently  culminating  indignation  expressed 
by  American  artists  because  all  the  plums  in  the  way 
of  commissions  for  murals  were  being  given  to  foreigners. 
Controversy  undoubtedly  gives  a  news  value  to  the  mural 
show,  which  under  existing  conditions  might  be  assumed 
to  deserve  the  emphasis  it  received  at  the  opening  ;  the 
permanent  collection,  after  all,  may  be  seen  at  any  time. 
Yet  the  permanent  aliveness  of  the  Bliss  collection  is  the 
<  hief  impression  one  carries  away  after  a  visit  to  the 
opening  exhibition  of  the  Museum. 

The  Bliss  Cezannes  are  famous,  and  it  is  possible  to 
follow  by  means  of  them  the  stages  by  which  his  art 
developed.  There  is  an  early  landscape  before  1875,  in 
whose  sombre,  rhythmic  passages  of  light  and  dark  there 
1^  .in  affirmation  of  his  deference  to  Courbet.  The  self- 
portrait  in  a  greenish  cap  could  only  have  been  painted 
in  the  generation  of  Manet.  In  both  of  these,  however, 
the  later  Cezanne  is  inherent.  The  later  viewpoint  is 
different,  but  the  hand  that  wields  the  brush  is  the  same. 
There  is  a  Bather,  a  single  nude  figure  and  one  of  the 
more  famous  canvases,  in  which  the  blue  that  dominates 
the  palette  is  that  from  which  Picasso's  blue  period 
originates.  In  this  painting  Cezanne  arrives  at  contour 
and  modelling  by  means  of  planes  ;  here  is  the  expression 
of  his  disapproval  of  Gauguin,  whose  female  figure,  Hina 
Tefatu,  hangs  across  the  room  from  it.  Cezanne  once  said 
that  Gauguin  never  understood  him,  and  that  he  (Cezanne) 
would  never  dispense  with  either  modelling  or  transition 
tones  after  the  manner  of  Gauguin,  whose  ways  were 
"  nonsense,"  and  who  was  not,  in  fact,  a  painter  at  all. 
In  another  room  is  a  group  of  water-colours  in  which 
Cezanne's  viewpoint  can  be  easily  understood.  There  are 
Seurat  drawings  in  coloured  crayon  and  charcoal,  and 
drawings  by  Degas  and  Guys — as  selective  a  group  as 
one  could  wish  and  reflecting  the  sensitive  taste  of  the 
collector. 

Seurat's  Port-en-Bessin  (one  of  the  oils),  two  Derain 
landscapes  and  a  head  of  a  woman  painted  in  his  more 
heroic  period,  a  green  abstraction  by  Picasso,  and  one  of 
the  classic  figures  of  some  half-dozen  years  ago,  are 
important.  Renoir's  landscape  of  1883,  an  early  Pissarro 
By  the  Stream,  and  Degas's  broad  landscape  with  jockeys 
in  the  foreground  are  single  representations  of  artists 
for  whom  they  are  sufficient  to  stand  without  being 
tiresomely  "  typical."  Redon's  Etruscan  Vase,  a  pastel, 
is  a  brilliant  piece  of  objectivity  ;  the  dreamer,  the 
mystic  which  he  generally  was  is  seen  in  the  head  he  calls 
Silence,  but  even  this  is  less  sentimental  than  many  of 
Ins  miasmic  fantasies. 

I  here  are  several  small  pictures  of  notable  calibre — 
Cezanne's  portrait  of  his  patron,  Chocquet,  a  seated 
figure,  full  length  ;  one  of  the  jungle  series  of  Rousseau  ; 
and  the  hurrying  figure  of  Daumier's  Laundress  silhouetted 
darkly  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  city  steps,  are  all  remark- 
ably vivid  and  worth  a  dozen  Modiglianis  ;  the  large 
portrait  of  Mme.  Zborowski,  by  the  last-named  artist, 
represents  a  painter  whose  place  in  this  company  is 
possibly  not  secure.  Other  paintings  representing  con- 
tributions from  several  patrons  of  the  Museum,  notably 
those  from  Mr.  Stephen  C.  Clark,  emphasise  American 
art.     Edward   Hopper,    Preston  Dickinson,   Walt   Kuhn, 


and  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller  have  already  been  given 
entrance  into  a  Museum  which  aspires  to  an  important 
assemblage  of  modern  art.  For  although  there  has  been 
a  recent  affirmation  of  co-operation  with  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  of  a  not  yet  clearly  defined  character,  Mr.  Alfred 
Barr,  the  Director,  has  made  it  plain  that  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  is  not  to  be  "  merely  the  feeder  of  other 
museums,"  but  must  have  "  a  permanent  collection 
which  has  health  and  vigour,  which  looks  toward  the 
future,  but  retains  the  support  of  the  recent  past." 

A  Collection  of  American  Masters 

That  the  collection  of  American  paintings  belonging 
to  Dr.  John  F.  Braun,  of  Philadelphia,  which  has  been 
on  view  for  some  months  at  the  Grand  Central  Galleries, 
took  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  assemble  is  easily  under- 
stood, for  even  in  an  earlier  day  it  was  impossible  to  find 
pictures  of  this  quality  for  the  asking.  While  each  artist 
might  be  said  to  be  represented  by  a  "  typical  subject  " 
in  the  sense  that  some  often  repeated  theme  is  treated, 
each  is  shown  at  a  moment  in  which  genius  speaks  with 
full  and  easy  eloquence.  Dewing,  Inness,  Wyant, 
Twachtman,  Hassam,  Robinson,  Weir  and  Lathrop  are 
all  revealed  in  such  aspects  as  are  familiar,  but  at  a 
certain  peak  of  achievement.  The  majority  of  canvases 
are  large  ones,  which  gives  to  the  assemblage  as  a  whole 
an  imposing  dignity. 

Even  Wyant,  who  is  more  often  seen  in  smaller  canvas, 
is  here  represented  by  a  painting  of  large  size  in  his 
Passing  Storm.  Inness's  Adirondack  landscape,  Has- 
sam's  Au  Crcpuscule — with  evening  shadows  on  city 
rooftops — and  Robinson's  Favourite  Model,  in  red  by  a 
blossoming  peach  tree,  are  all  large  in  scale..  Abbott 
Thayer's  Winged  Figure  is  one  of  his  many  treatments 
of  this  subject  which  in  this  instance  he  handles  with 
unusual  power.  The  clou  of  the  collection  is,  however, 
Whistler's  White  Woman,  where  the  white-gowned,  erect, 
and  slightly  rigid  figure  seems  to  withdraw  behind 
superimposed  veils  of  gossamer  delicacy. 

The  Portland  Vase  in  Silver 

Reproductions  of  the  Portland  Vase  are  legion,  the 
finest  being  the  early  issues  of  the  Wedgwood  factory. 
There  are  also  replicas  in  Stourbridge  glass,  and  as  the 
nineteenth  century  progressed  reproductions  of  an  inferior 
character  defamed  the  original. 

A  replica  in  silver  is,  however,  a  rarity.  There  is  such 
a  replica  at  present  in  a  New  York  gallery,  the  work  of 
John  S.  Hunt,  of  London,  in  the  year  1846.  The  date 
is  a  significant  one  in  the  history  of  the  vase  in  question, 
for  it  was  in  1845  that  a  maniac  scene  painter  named 
Lloyd  threw  a  brick  at  its  case  in  the  British  Museum 
and  completely  shattered  this  precious  example  of  Roman 
glass.  A  member  of  the  Museum  staff,  John  Doubleday, 
patiently  repaired  the  damage,  and,  fortunately,  there 
was  in  existence  Tassie's  cast  of  Pichler's  mould,  which 
was  made  when  the  famous  piece  was  still  in  the 
possession  of  its  first  British  owner,  James  Byres. 
With  this  before  him  it  was  possible  to  fit  together  the 
countless  small  pieces  into  which  the  vase  had  been 
broken.  Perhaps  it  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  restora- 
tion to  its  place  in  the  Museum  that  Hunt  was  inspired 
to  make  his  replica  in  silver. 
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Pessimists  who  predicted  that  this  year's 
Banquet  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
would  be  a  "  frost  "  had  backed  the  wrong  horse.  Not  only 
did  the  attendance  exceed  last  year's,  but  the  novelty 
of  winding  up  the  occasion  with  a  dance  kept  the  evening 
going  merrily  till  far  later  an  hour  than  is  usual  with 
B.A.D.A.  functions. 

To  admit  of  the  dance  being  held,  the  toast  list  was 
curtailed,  but,  per  contra,  the  quality  of  the  speeches  was, 
if  anything,  above  the  average.  Sir  Austen  Chamber- 
lain, for  instance,  was  distinctly  happy  in  proposing 
"  The  Association."  Laughter  greeted  his  remark  as  to 
the  real  reason  why  he  had  been  invited.  Because  he 
was  something  of  an  antique  himself,  and  the  antique 
dealers  thought  that  they  would  like  him  to  pass  at 
least  once  through  their  hands.  No,  he  was  not  asking 
for  bids  ;  but  he  hoped  to  be  found  sufficiently  mellowed 
by  age,  with  the  roughness  of  the  first  creation  rubbed 
oft,  and  a  certain  roundness  where,  perhaps,  before  there 
were  disagreeable  angles.  Since  Sir  Austen  was  in 
excellent  form  that  evening,  his  humour,  delivered  with 
<  harai  teristic  gesture,  had  all  the  charm  attendant  on 
a  "  quaint  conceit." 

Continuing,  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  observed  that  he 
did  not  know  how  man  is  best  to  be  defined.  lie  had 
been  called  a  gregarious  animal.  A  philosopher  oi 
antiquity  had  defined  him  as  a  political  animal.  But 
the  speaker  was  not  sure  if  it  would  not  be  at  least  right 
to  say  that  lie  was  a  collecting  animal.  Sir  Austen 
believed  that  the  instinct  of  collecting  excites  nearly  all 
of  us,  and  with  the  least  encouragement  is  apt  to  come 
to  the  surface.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  the  antique, 
even  if  sometimes  carried  to  extremes,  is  detrimental  to 
art  at  the  present  day.  If  you  study,  if  you  follow  the 
interest  in  any  form  of  art,  if  you  are  tempted  to  become 
a  collector,  you  gain  a  knowledge  which  enables  you  to 
appreciate  things  which  otherwise  you  would  have  passed 
by.  And  here  Sir  Austen  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Antique 
Trade  for  its  part  in  recognising  and  preserving  many 
rarities  which  might  otherwise  have  perished.  To  illus- 
trate the  value  of  discernment,  he  told  an  amusing 
anecdote  against  himself.  While  staying  at  Caudebec- 
en-Caux,  in  pre-War  days,  with  Lady  Chamberlain  and 
the  late  Mr    Leverton  Harris,  he  visited  an  antique  shop 


where  there  was  a  case  of  small  articles  at  five  francs 
each.  While  the  party  was  making  its  selection,  Sir 
Austen  took  up  what  seemed  to  be  a  piece  of  not  very 
good  Brummagem  brass  work — and  laid  it  down  again. 
Later  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  Leverton  Harris  had 
selected  it.  "I  can  get  you  that  by  the  thousand  in 
Birmingham,"  protested  Sir  Austen.  But  Leverton 
Harris  was  not  to  be  put  off  ;  bought  the  thing  for  three 
francs  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  sold  it  for  /30  in  Bond 
Street.  It  was  metalwork  from  the  binding  of  an  old 
Book  of  Hours. 

Responding  from  the  Chair,  Mr.  Cecil  Millar  (President) 
touched  upon  the  aims  of  the  B.A.D.A.,  which  was 
formed  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  its  members,  but  to 
protect    the    interests   of   private    buyers   and    collectors. 

When  anyone  deals  with  a  member  of  the  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association,  it  is  a  guarantee  of  a 
square  deal,"  said  Mr.  Millar,  amidst  applause.  During 
the  speaker's  term  of  office,  the  Association  had  arranged 
for  a  number  of  consignments  to  British  Dominions. 
where  it  had  been  instrumental  in  securing  admission 
of  antiques  duty  free.  Canada  still  imposes  such  a  duty, 
but  the  Association  looked  forward  to  "  a  great  move- 
ment "  there  this  year.  Incidentally,  not  a  single 
question  had  been  raised  or  doubt  cast  on  the  judgment 
of  any  of  the  assessors  concerned  in  the  matter  of  the 
i  onsignments  mentioned. 

Another  point  made  by  Mr.  Millar  related  to  the  Small 
Collector.  There  had  been  much  (and  justifiable)  buying 
of  museum  and  collectors'  pieces,  but  there  was,  in  his 
opinion,  a  tremendous  business  to  be  done  in  England 
with  articles  of  a  much  lower  value.  He  contended  that 
a  home  second  to  none  could  be  made  with  old  English 
furniture,  silver,  glass,  etc. 

Mr.  Frederick  J.  Parsons  (Past-President)  then  per- 
formed his  pleasing  little  annual  ceremony  of  presenting 
the  retiring  President  with  a  Past-President's  badge  and 
an  illuminated  address.  Replying,  Mr.  Millar  said  that 
the  address  illustrated  a  piece  of  furniture  which  he  had 
lent  to  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  in  1928,  and  had 
left  by  will  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  He 
next  presented  the  Partridge  (Golf)  Cup  to  Mr.  Alex.  G. 
Lewis,  and  a  small  replica  to  the  former  holder,  Mr. 
Malcolm  Stoner. 

In    proposing    "  The    Guests,"    Mr.     Sydney    Burney, 
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C.B.E.,  (President-Elect),  threw  doubt  upon  Sir  Austen 
Chamberlain's  antiquity.  Sir  Austen,  he  remarked,  had 
none  of  the  patination  of  age,  nor  did  he  show  the  neces- 
sary wear  and  tear  which  would  enable  him  to  pass 
himself  off  as  old.  In  a  similar  vein,  Mr.  Burney  told 
some  anecdotes.  A  certain  wealthy  collector,  passing 
an  open  smithy,  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would  be 
delightful  to  have  an  anvil  in  his  armoury,  from  the 
English  countryside.  So  he  bought  the  anvil,  and  asked 
Mr.  Burney  if  he  had  something  suitable  on  which  to 
mount  it.  Mr.  Burney  did  not  think  he  had,  but  the 
upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  the  collector  took  home 
with  him  a  large  Chinese  sarcophagus,  inscribed  with 
Chinese  lettering,  as  a  stand  for  the  anvil. 

Major  F.  W.  Warre,  O.B.E.,  M.C.,  made  a  brief  response, 
in  which  he  sensibly  observed  that  too  many  people  talked 
about  the  "  cold  trade  wind  which  is  blowing  now." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  success  makes  for  success,  but, 
in  the  same  way,  disappointment  can  make  for  dis- 
appointment, or  depression  can  make  for  depression. 

I  n  the  course  of  the  evening,  songs  and  other  items 
were  rendered  by  the  Misses  Elsie  and  Doris  Waters,  of 
radio  celebrity.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Banquet 
which  took  place  on  May  26th,  was  held  as  usual  at  tin- 
King  Edward  VII.   Rooms,   Hotel  Victoria,   London. 

Besides  the  speakers,  the  company  included  : — Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Abbey,  Mr.  Walter  J.  Abrahams,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Norman  R.  Adams,  Mr.  F.  Arthur,  Mr.  T.  Livingstone 
Baily  (Hon.  Sec),  Mrs.  Livingstone  Baily,  Miss  Marjorie 
Baily,  Miss  Barnett,  Mr.  B.  Barnett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bellesi, 
Miss  Bellesi,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Bishop,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Philip  Blairman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Blairman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Botibol,  Mr.  Oliver  Brackett,  Mr.  Temple 
Brooks,  Mrs.  Harrison  Brown,  Miss  L.  Browse,  Mr.  James 
Carew,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Carr,  Lady  Chamberlain, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapman,  Mr.  Reginald  Clifford,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Davidson,  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  C.  Davis,  Mr.  C.  G.  des 
Graz,  Miss  Esta  Dickson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Drage,  Mr.  H. 
Duncan,  Mr.  F.  A.  Dunk,  Mr.  Ralph  Edwards,  Mr.  Harry 
Freeman,  Mr.  Louis  Gautier,  Miss  Gavin,  Mr.  G.  Glass, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Green,  Miss  Green,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Green,  Mr.  C.  Reginald  Grundy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danton 
Guerault,  Mr.  Haim,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hampton,  Mr.  Lance 
Hannen,  C.B.E.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lionel  Harris,  junr.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Maurice  Harris,  Mr.  Moss  Harris  (Past  President), 
Mrs.  Moss  Harris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  Harris,  Mr.  G. 
Russell  Hay,  Mrs.  Hazleton,  Mrs.  Highman,  Mr.  Charles 
Hobday,  Lieut. -Comdr.  G.  E.  P.  and  Mrs.  How,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Hunt,  Mr.  Fred  Hurst,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Keeble, 
Miss  Keeble,  Mrs.  Charles  Kempton,  Miss  Joyce  Kern, 
Mr.  F.  E.  L.  Kern,  Mr.  R.  A.  Kern,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
Knight,  Mr.  Harold  L.  Leger,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex.  G 
Lewis,  Miss  M.  Lowes,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  G.  R.  MacKay, 
Mr.  Francis  Mallet  (Past  President),  Mr.  J.  B.  Manson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  McNamara,  Mr.  W.  Gladstone  Menzies, 
Mrs.  Cecil  Millar,  Mr.  Vyse  Millard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Narramore,  Miss  Betty  Narramore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bertie 
Neale,  Mrs.  Neuth,  Captain  W.  Ogden,  Mr.  Frank  Oldham, 
Mr.  F.  B.  Osborne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Owen,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


W.  E.  Palmer,  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Parsons,  Mr.  Frank 
Partridge  (Past  President),  Mrs.  Frank  Partridge,  Mr. 
Claude  Partridge,  Mme.  K.  Perret,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Perret,  Mr.  L.  B.  Perret,  Mr.  Edmund  A.  Phillips,  Mr. 
P.  A.  S.  Phillips  (Trustee  and  Past  President),  Mrs.  P.  A.  S. 
Phillips,  Mr.  W.  Drummond  Popley,  Mr.  F.  A.  Rae,  Mr. 
J.  M.  Rayman,  Mr.  L.  C.  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Gordon 
Roe,  Mr.  J.  Rosenberg,  Mr.  Alec  Rutherford,  Mrs.  D.  S. 
Saunders,  Mr.  J.  D.  F.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Edward  Speelman, 
Mrs.  Spyer,  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Stair  (Vice-President),  Mrs. 
Arthur  C.  Stair,  Mr.  Alastair  Stair,  Miss  Elizabeth  Stair, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Stoner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Stoner, 
Mrs.  Stubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Surgey,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Symonds,  Mr.  J.  Rochelle  Thomas  (Past  President),  Mrs. 
J.  Rochelle  Thomas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Tregaskis,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cecil  F.  Turner,  Miss  Tutton,  Mrs.  C.  van  Koert, 
Mr.  S.  A.  Vernay,  Captain  Victor  A.  Watson  (Hon. 
Treasurer),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Westhorpe,  Captain 
and  Mrs.  D.  N.  Whitaker,  Mr.  Frank  White,  Mrs.  Louis 
Wigedor,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Willson,  Miss  Kathleen  Willson, 
Sir  Robert  Witt,  C.B.E.,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Arthur  Wittekind, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Wolff,  Mr.  S.  W.  Wolsey,  and  Mr. 
Felton  Wreford. 


ANNUAL    GENERAL    MEETING. 

The  B.A.D.A.'s  fifteenth  Annual  General  Meeting  was 
held  on  May  25th  at  Willis'  Rooms  (by  kind  permission 
of  Messrs.  Robinson,  Fisher  &  Harding),  the  President 
(Mr.   Cecil  Millar)   occupying  the  chair. 

The  following  members  were  elected  to  hold  office 
during  the  coming  year,  1932-33  : — Mr.  Sydney  B. 
Burney,  C.B.E.  (President),  Messrs.  F.  A.  Bishop,  Cecil  F. 
Turner,  and  Frank  Surgey  (Vice-Presidents).  Captain 
Victor  A.  Watson  was  re-elected  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  the 
following  members  were  elected  to  the  Council  : — Messrs. 
J.  W.  Best  (Hull),  C.  W.  Holmes  and  Gerald  A.  Kerin 
(London),  Edmund  C.  Legg  (Cirencester),  Alex.  G.  Lewis 
and  J.  B.  Perret  (London),  George  L.  Reynolds  (Shrews- 
bury), D.  T.  Sainsbury  (Bournemouth),  Andrew  M.  Sharp 
(Edinburgh),  and  Sir  A.  Tudor-Craig,   K.B.E.   (London). 

The  Report  and  Accounts  having  been  adopted,  a  dis- 
cussion took  place  on  matters  of  general  Trade  interest, 
and  the  proceedings  terminated  with  votes  of  thanks  to 
the  Chair,  and  to  Messrs.  Robinson,  Fisher  &  Harding 
for  extending  the  usual  facilities  to  the  Association  for 
the  meeting. 

Those    present    included    Messrs.    Norman    R.    Adams, 

A.  C.    Adamson,    J.    Alexander,    T.    Livingstone    Baily, 

B.  Barnett,  F.  A.  Bishop,  W.  R.  Bishop  (Bishop  &  Downs), 
Philip  Blairman,  Walter  Blairman,  J.  M.  Botibol, 
Sydney  B.  Burney,  Arthur  Churchill,  Arthur  S.  Davis, 
Harry  Dykes,  Harold  Elson,  Alfred  Fleming,  H.  K. 
Furmage,  G.  Glass,  Lionel  Harris,  junr.,  C.  W.  Holmes, 
F.  E.  L.  Kern,  R.  A.  Kern,  Leonard  Knight,  Edmund  C. 
Legg,  Alex.  G.  Lewis,  James  Lipscombe,  Francis  Mallet, 
Harry  Parker,  F.  J.  Parsons,  J.  B.  Perret,  W.  D.  Popley, 
Mrs.  D.  S.  Saunders,  Arthur  C.  Stair,  Malcolm  Stoner, 
A.  Trengove,  Cecil  F.  Turner,  Victor  A.  Watson,  Donal  N. 
Whitaker. 
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TWO   C^SARS  DISRATED 

By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


Another  of  our  cherished  illusions  is 
gone.  The  famous  bust  of  Julius  Ccesar  in  the 
British  Museum  is  a  forgery  ;  or,  as  the  authorities 
more  discreetly  put  it,  it  is  an  "  ideal  portrait 
of  the  eighteenth  century  !  "  (No.  i.).  Since  it 
appeared  as  the  frontispiece  to  Froude's  Ccesar, 
published  in  1879,  it  has  been  accepted  by  English- 
men the  world  over  as  the  portrait  of  Caesar.  It 
has  been  reproduced  in  nearly  every  school  text- 
book of  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  and  the  features  of 
the  Great  Roman  have  become  almost  as  familiar 
to  the  English  schoolboy  as  those  of  his  house- 
master. 

A  few  years  later  it  was  grouped  by  Bernoulli, 
in  his  Romische  Ikonographie,  among  the  few 
unquestioned  portraits  of  Caesar.  It  was,  how- 
ever, by  a  strange 
fatality  that  the 
man  who  "crown- 
ed" this  bust  was 
the  first  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  dis- 
trust in  it.  Thomas 
Rice  Holmes,  in 
the  preface  to  his 
scholarly  Conquest 
of  Gaul  (1899), both 
accepts  it  as  gen- 
uine and  hails 
it  eulogisti- 
cally  :  "in  the 
profile  it  is  im- 
possible to  detect 
a  flaw."  But 
thereafter  he  con- 
tinues :  "If  there 
is  one  [flaw]  in 
full  face  it  is  the 
narrowness  of  the 
forehead  as  com- 
pared with  the 
breadth  of  the 
skull."  But  it 
has  taken  more 
than  thirty  years 
to  convert  this 
doubt  into  a  cer- 
tainty. 

As  a  portrait, 
this  bust  has  one 
very  marked 
fault.     Contem- 


No.  I. 


porary  writers  lay  stress  upon,  and  other  busts 
bear  them  out,  the  remarkable  development  of 
Caesar's  forehead,  both  above  and  below  the 
horizontal  wrinkles.  The  forehead  is  not 
Caesar's.  Its  backward  slope,  its  somewhat 
uninteresting  smoothness  and  narrowness,  swelling 
to  a  surprising  width  above  and  behind  the  ears, 
are  all  in  opposition  to  the  consensus  of  authority. 
This  "  discovery  "  has  not  taken  the  archaeo- 
logical world  altogether  by  surprise.  Critics  are 
like  detectives  ;  as  often  as  not  they  may  be 
morally  certain  that  the  object  of  their  interest 
is  an  "  impostor  "  :  but  for  lack  of  evidence,  that 
would  carry  conviction  to  the  world  in  general, 
they  are  unable  to  lay  a  charge  against  it. 
Serious  doubt  was  first  cast  upon  the  British 

Museum  bust  by 
Dr.  Furtwangler 
in  1907.  And  other 
authorities  have 
expressed  in 
guarded  terms  a 
lack  of  conviction 
in  the  portrait's 
genuineness.  A 
conviction,  how- 
ever, based  on 
aesthetic  grounds, 
as  is  Dr.  Furt- 
wangler's,  cannot 
b  e  immediately 
accepted,  though 
it  may,  and  in 
this  case  did, 
implant  a  doubt 
which,  in  the  end, 
brought  forth  con- 
vincing proof. 

It  is  only  after 
the  most  careful 
comparison  with 
the  all  too  few 
authentic  por- 
traits of  Julius, 
that  the  present 
action  has  been 
taken  by  the  mu- 
seum authorities. 
Unquestionably 
the  most  satisfac- 
tory bust  from 
every    point    of 


-JULIUS    CAESAR  :      THE    FAMOUS    BRITISH    MUSEUM    SCULPTURE 
NOW    STATED   TO    BE   EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY 

(Photo  :    R.  B.  Fleming) 
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view  is  that  at 
Naples,  which  is  of 
undoubted 
authenticity,  and 
bears  a  strong 
likeness  to  the 
coins  of  the  Dic- 
tator. Even  here 
it  is  to  be  sus- 
pected that  some 
artistic  licence 
has  been  used, 
though  it  is  im- 
possible to  con- 
demn the  head,  as 
one  writer  has 
done,  in  that  it 
represents  a 
superman  —  a 
splendid  intellec- 
tual type  of  face, 
most  noble  in  ex- 
pression;  and 
not  the  bald- 
headed,  middle- 
aged  sensualist  who 
dallied  with  Cleo- 
patra for  a  year 
in  Egypt. 

Unlike  the  bust 
of  Nero  (No.  ii.), 
which  has  also 
been  condemned 
as  a  seventeenth- 
or  eighteenth- 
century  imposture 
— a  copy  of  the 
basalt  bust  in  the 
Ufftzi  at  Florence 
— there  is  no  exact 

duplicate  of  the  bust  of  Caesar.  It  is,  however,  very 
clear  that  it  is  closely  related  to  the  Caesar  of  the 
Campo  Santo  Museum  at  Pisa,  the  bust  in  the 
Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Parma,  and  those  in 
the  Tesoria  at  Florence,  in  the  Chiaramonti 
Gallery  in  the  Vatican,  which  it  very  closely 
resembles,  and  the  bronze  head  in  the  Cabinet  de 
Medailles  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris, 
which  may  have  been  based  on  the  Pisa 
bust. 

Two  other  busts  of  the  same  type,  admitted  to 
be  comparatively  modern,  are  at  Dresden,  one  of 


No.    II. 

STATED 


which  was  in  the 
collection  of 
Prince  Chisi  in 
1728  ;  the  second 
is  said  to  have 
come  from  the 
Farnese  Collec- 
tion. 

One  attempt 
has  been  made  to 
take  the  pedigree 
of  the  Blooms- 
bury  bust  earlier 
than  1818,  when 
it  was  purchased 
for  the  British 
Museum.  In  the 
1885  edition  of 
Karl  Friederichs' 
Die  Gipsabsgnsse 
A  ntiker  Bildwerke 
it  was  stated  cate- 
gorically that  it 
had  figured  in  1638 
in  the  collection 
of  Cardinal  Luigi 
Ludovisi  (1575- 
1632).  Unfor- 
tunately', this  as- 
sertion cannot  be 
established,  since 
one  bust  only  of 
Caesar  is  mentioned 
in  the  inventory  of 
that  collection 
drawn  up  in  1633. 
(Theodor  Schrei- 
ber  :  Die  Antiken 
Bildwerke  der 
V ilia  Ludovisi , 
1880,  page  36)  :  "  Quattro  petti  d'imperadori 
antichi  ....  cioe  un  Nerone,  un  Marc  Aurelio, 
un  Ottone,  et  un  Guilio  Cesare." 

There  were,  and  are,  two  busts  of  Caesar,  both  of 
doubtful  identity,  in  the  Ludovisi  collection.  One 
is  the  famous  bronze  head,  on  a  modern  rosso  antico 
base,  which  was  obtained  by  Cardinal  Ludovisi 
from  Cardinal  Federico  Cesi  in  1622  (Schreiber,  No. 
91),  possibly  among  the  certi  framenti  di  bronzo 
antichi  e  moderni  :  while  the  other  is  of  unknown 
date,  though  apparently  part  of  the  old  collection 
(Schreiber  No.  7  [6]). 


—NERO  :      A     FAMOUS     BRITISH     MUSEUM     SCULPTURE  ;      NOW 
TO     BE     A    SEVENTEENTH-    OR     EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY     COPY 
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By  F.  H.  CRIPPS-DAY 


Introduction  by  Another  Hand. 

Something,  none  the  less  real  because  it  is  hard 
to  define,  is  always  lost  when  portraits  quit  the  family 
for  which  they  were  originally  executed.  The  sur- 
vival of  the  dead  in  painted  state  among  their  own 
flesh-and-blood ,  instead  of  in  the  chill  formality  of 
some  public  collection,  helps  to  maintain  that 
atmosphere  of  continuity  which  is  not  the  least  of 
Uitain's  assets.  Year  by  year,  the  number  of 
alienated  family  portraits  is  growing  greater  ;  and  it 
is  with  corresponding  appreciation  that  one  places  on 
record  notable  examples  on  which  the  axe  has  not 
yet  fallen. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  pastels  by  Francis  Cotes, 
reproduced  in  colour  in  this  issue,  there  exists  a  dual 
attraction.  Not  only  are  they  fine,  apparently  un- 
recorded works  by  this  well-known  painter — each 
signed  and  dated  in  the  same  year  that  he  helped  to 
found  the  ill-fated  Society  of  Artists  ;  but  they  have  a 
pure  pedigree  back  to  the  sitters,  who  were  themselves 
direct  ancestors  of  the  Earls  Kitchener  of  Khartoum. 
Anything  materially  relating  to  the  world's  great  men 
attracts  our  attention,  and  in  the  following  article 
Mr.  Cripps-Day  casts  tin  interesting  light  on  "  K.  of 
K.'s  "forbears  and  their  relations  with  other  families 
in  the  past.  Also  lie  affords  us  intimate  glimpses 
of  "  K"  himself  in  i<)i4,  when  the  drums  of  war 
were  already  rolling. — F.  Gordon 
Roe. 


The  two  portraits  repro- 
duced in  colour  in  this  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur  are  those  of  Thomas 
Cripps  and  his  wife  Catherine, 
executed  in  pastel  in  1759  by  Francis 
Cotes,  who  afterwards  became  a 
foundation  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  These  pictures  came 
into  my  possession  under  the  terms 
of  the  will  of  my  uncle,  the  late 
Francis  Elliot  Kitchener  (d.  1915), 
of      Oulton      Old      Hall,      Stone, 
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Staffordshire,  who  had  inherited  them  from  his 
father,  William  Cripps  Kitchener  (d.  1870),  second 
son  of  William  Kitchener  (d.  1807).  Since  the 
last-named's  second  wife,  Emma,  was  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Catherine  Cripps,  the  pedigree  of  the 
pastels  is  complete.  It  should  be  added  that, 
under  the  will  of  Francis  Elliot  Kitchener,  the 
portraits  were  entailed  as  heirlooms,  and  pass,  on 
my  death,  to  the  holder  of  the  title  of  the  Earldom 
of  Kitchener. 

From  the  history  of  the  pastels  let  us  pass  to 
those  of  the  individuals  whom  they  depict. 
Catherine  Cripps,  ne'e  Buck,  came  of  an  old 
Yorkshire  family,  the  Bucks  of  Carneby,  whose 
pedigree  is  recorded  in  Vol.  37  of  the  Harleian 
Society  records  (p.  192).  Her  parents  were 
William  Buck  (b.  1708,  d.  1752)  and  his  wife, 
Catherine  (d.  1778),  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
William  Squire  ;  her  grandparents,  Samuel  Buck 
(No.  i.)  (b.  1685,  d.  1747),  and  Jane,  daughter  of 
William  Aislabie  of  Rotherham,  co.  York,  known 
as  "  Great  Nose  Aislabie."  Catherine  Cripps  had 
two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  another  Samuel  Buck, 
was  Recorder  of  Leeds,  an  appointment  which  he 
held  from  1776  until  1806,  in  which  year  he  died, 
leaving  two  daughters.  Of  these,  Anne  (d.  1841) 
became  the  wife  of  Sir  Francis  Lindley  Wood, 
2nd  Bart.,  and  was  by  him  mother 
of  the  1st  Viscount  Halifax.  The 
other  daughter  died  unmarried. 
Recorder  Samuel  Buck's  brother, 
William,  wedded  Sarah  Corsbie,  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  had  issue 
Catherine,  who  married  Thomas 
Clarkson  (b.  1760,  d.  1846),  the  Slave 
Trade  Abolitionist. 

Thus  much  is  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  Catherine  Cripps' 
circumstances  ;  from  them  let  us 
turn  to  her  husband's  fortunes. 
The  earliest  entry  in  the  Cripps 
Familv    Bible    is    that    of    Francis 
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NOS.  II.    AND    III. — ENTRIES  IN  THE  CRIPPS  FAMILY  BIBLE,  BELONGING  TO  THE  AUTHOR,  RELATING 

TO   THOMAS    AND    CATHERINE    CRIPPS,    WHOSE  PORTRAITS    BY    COTES    ARE    REPRODUCED   IN    COLOUR 

IN    THIS    ISSUE  (ABOVE)    BIRTH    OF   THOMAS    CRIPPS,    1738  (BELOW)    MARRIAGE    OF 

THOMAS    CRIPPS    AND    CATHERINE    BUCK    (GRAND-DAUGHTER    OF    NO.     I.),     IN     1759 


Cripps,  "  baptized  Feb  ye  5th  1680  in  the  parish 
church  of  West  Grinstead  in  Sussex,"  who  was 
married  firstly  to  Lydia  Henshaw  "  ye  4  May  1713 
at  Leek,"  and  secondly  to  Ann  Bawtry,  August 
26th,  1730.  Of  this  second  marriage  there  were 
several  children,  one  of  them  being  Thomas,  born 
at  Doncaster,  July  18th,  1738.  It  was  this 
Thomas  Cripps  who  married  Catherine  Buck  in 
1751),  and  since  these  two  entries  in  the  Family 
Bible  refer  directly  to 
the  subjects  of  the  Cotes 
portraits,  they  are  re- 
produced here  in  fac- 
simile (Nos.  ii.  and  hi.). 
Thomas  Cripps  en- 
tered the  Church,  but 
not  until  some  years 
after  he  sat  to  Frani :is 
Cotes.  He  appears  to 
have  taken  Orders  in 
1775,  when,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven,  he  was 
presented  by  Samuel 
Muck,  the  Recorder  (it 
Leeds,  to  the  living  of 
Cheadle,  Cheshire, 
which  he  held  until  his 
death  in   1794. 

Doubtless,  Thomas 
(  1  ipps,  who  had  by  1775 
become  the  father  of 
eight  children,  found  it 
advisable  to  augment 
his  income.  Of  this 
family,  one  son,  Fram  is 
Cripps  (  b  .   1760), 


no.  iv. silver  cup,  inscribed  ;  "  this  oration  prize, 

the    legacy    of    dr.    hooper    adjudged    to    francis 

cripps  at   trinity  college  cambridge  i784" 

author's  possession 


graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  as  12th 
Wrangler,  and  gained,  in  1784,  the  Dr.  Hooper 
Prize :  a  two-handled  cup,  which  is  in  ray  possessii  in 
(No.  iv.).  The  cup  is  of  silver,  and  three  of  the 
marks  on  it  can  be  deciphered — the  leopard's  head 
crowned,  the  lion  passant,  and  the  date-letter  of 
the  vear  1784. 

Among    the    other    children    of    Thomas    and 
Catherine  Cripps  were  Jane   (b.    1770,   d.    1852), 

who  died  unmarried 
(No.  v.)  ;  and  Emma 
(b.  1772,  d.  1853),  who 
married  W  i  1 1  i  a  m 
Kitchener  in  1799  (No. 


This  W  i  1 1  i  a  m 
Kitchener,  a  tea  mer- 
chant, was  the  son  of 
Thomas  Kitchener,  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  who 
followed  the  same  call- 
ing. Probably  the 
match  was  not  con- 
sidered as  good  a  one 
as  the  Cripps  and  Buck 
families  might  have  ex- 
pected, for  the  Kitchen- 
ers were  then  in  no 
sense  a  county  family. 
William  Kitchener, 
the  tea  merchant,  sig- 
nalised his  setting  up  of 
a  home  by  ordering  a 
tea-set  from  China, 
decorated  with  his 
cypher,  and,  in  addition, 
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a  caudle  cup,  decorated  with  the  cypher  of  his 
future  bride  :  "  E.C."  Pieces  from  this  and 
Emma  Cripps'  tea-set  are  shown  in  No.  vii. 

The  forbears  of  the  Kitchener  family  can  be 
traced  to  a  family  of  farmers  who  lived  at  Bin- 
stead,  in  Surrey,  the  earliest  of  whom  would  appear 
to  have  been  living  there  in  1543,  when  he  paid 
subsidy.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they 
were  ever  more  than  small  farmers,  probably  not 
of  the  standing  of  yeomen.  In  1693,  however, 
Thomas  Kitchener,  one  of  this 
family,  obtained  the  post  of 
agent  to  Sir  Nicholas  Steuart, 
1st  Bart.,  in  regard  to  his 
Lakenheath  property  in  Suffolk. 
Sir  Nicholas  also  owned  property 
at  Alton,  near  Binstead  ;  hence 
the  introduction. 

Thomas  Kitchener,  the  agent, 
dying  in  1731,  left  a  son,  Robert 
(171 7-1775),  who  was  the  father 
of  Thomas  Kitchener  (1740- 
1821),  the  tea  merchant  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  to  whom  allusion 
has  already  been  made.  This 
Thomas  Kitchener  married 
Martha  Robinson,  and  had  a 
numerous  family,  one  of  his 
daughters  becoming  the  sister- 
in-law  of  Crabb  Robinson,  the 
Diarist.  His  eldest  son,  William 
Kitchener,  married  Emma  (rip]  is 
as  second  wife,  and  of  this  union 
there  were  six  sons  :  the  third 
being  William  Cripps  Kitchener 
(1803-1872),  and  the  fifth  Henry 
Horatio  Kitchener  (1805-1894), 
who  was  the  father  of  the  1st 
Earl  Kitchener  of  Khartoum 
(1850-1916),  bv  Frances  Anne, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Chevallier,  of  Aspall  Hall, 
Suffolk. 

William  Cripps  Kitchener  (1803-72)  was  a  man 
of  wide  culture,  and  followed  the  profession  of  a 
solicitor  in  Newmarket.  Among  his  gifts  was  his 
ability  to  play,  without  seeing  the  chess-boards, 
more  than  one  game  of  chess  simultaneously.  He 
married  Ann,  daughter  of  John  Orbell,  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and  grace 
(No.  viii.).  Their  second  son,  Francis  Elliot 
Kitchener  (1837-1915),  already  referred  to,  was 
Nth  Wrangler,  1st  of  the  2nd  class  in  Classics, 
and  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He 
was  wonderfully  capable.  In  my  possession  is  a 
Prayer  Book  in  which  Thomas  Clarkson  wrote 
this    note  :— "  I     have    heard     Frank    Kitchener 


No.    V. — SILHOUETTE    OF    JAM-:    (1770- 

1852),     ELDER     DAUGHTER    OF    THOMAS 

\Mi    CATHERINE    CRIPPS  AUTHOR'S 

POSSESSION 


repeat  the  Catechism  without  a  mistake  at  the  age 
of  six.  Thomas  Clarkson."  He  went  to  Repton 
with  a  scholarship  ;  later  to  Rugby  with  another 
scholarship  ;  and  to  Trinity  College  with  school 
and  college  scholarships.  Shortly  before  he  died 
he  told  me  that  he  had  just  read  a  play  of  Plautus 
which  he  had  never  before  perused,  and  added  : — 
"  I  believe  now  I  have  read  the  whole  of  the 
Classics  ;  when  I  left  Repton,  when  I  was  fifteen 
years  old,  I  had  taken  nearly  everything  usually 
read  at  schools,  and  I  remember 
with  horror,  at  Rugby,  Dean 
Bradley,  when  he  put  me  on  to 
translate,  saying  : — '  Now  let  us 
hear  the  Reptonian  who  has 
read  all  the  Classics.'  '  It  was 
the  silly  fashion  among  Victorian 
schoolmasters  to  snub  boys  un- 
mercifully. When  Francis  Elliot 
Kitchener  died  in  1915,  it  was 
said  of  him  : — "  He  deserves  to 
be  added  as  a  seventh  to  How's 
Six  Great  Headmasters.  He  was 
a  man  of  very  lofty  and  beautiful 
character.  I  have  never  known 
anyone  who  was  treated  by  rich 
and  poor  throughout  the  district 
in  which  he  lived  witli  such 
universal  respect.  It  always 
touched  my  heart  to  see  the 
pride  and  pleasure  which  a 
porter  at  a  railway  station  in 
Staffordshire  took  in  doing  any- 
thing for  him." 

Henry  Horatio  Kitchener 
was  a  man  of  very  different 
character  from  his  brother  Wil- 
liam. His  mother  purchased  a 
commission  for  him  in  the  13th 
Light  Dragoons,  from  which 
regiment  he  later  transferred  to 
the  14th  Foot,  retiring  even- 
tually with  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  never  saw  any  active 
service,  and  had  left  the  Army  before  the  Crimean 
War  broke  out.  He  was  typical  of  the  military 
man  of  the  period,  and  without  any  inferiority 
complex.  Like  his  sons,  he  cared  little  about 
what  he  ate  or  drank,  or  for  society.  None  of  his 
four  sons  received  what  would  have  been  con- 
sidered even  in  the  'sixties  and  'seventies  a  good 
education,  and  when  Herbert,  1st  Earl  Kitchener, 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  Francis  Elliot  Kitchener 
at  Rugby  to  be  coached,  my  uncle  found  him 
totally  devoid  of  any  groundwork  of  education. 
He,  however,  was  successfully  "  crammed  "  and 
passed  into  Woolwich,  and  into  the  Engineers  out 
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of  Woolwich.  I  do  not  think  that  "  K  "  was  in 
any  sense  a  scholar  or  reader,  but  he  had  some 
artistic    sense   and   was   quick   to   appreciate   the 


merit  of  a  work  of  art  when  it  was  explained  to 
him.  I  remember  when  he  first  met  Sir  Guy 
Laking.     Accustomed,  as  he  was,  to  pick. the  right 
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man  for  the  right  work,  he  immediately  recognised 
Sir  Guy's  extraordinary  flair  for  the  master  hand 
in  a  work  of  art,  and  flair  was  exactly  the  sort  of 
gift  which  appealed  to  him,  for  he  himself  pos- 
sessed it  in  a  marked  degree  in  his  own  profession. 
His  power  as  a  man  of  action  must  have  struck 
many  as  of  this  character.  He  could  not  chop 
logic,  quibble, 
equivocate  or 
meet  argument. 
At  a  meeting  of 
the  Cabinet  he 
must  have  been 
like  a  fly  suffo- 
cated in  the  cob- 
webs— of  sophis- 
try. His  life  had 
been  one  of  con- 
t  i  n  u  o  u  s  wo  r  k  , 
more  often  than 
not  of  dealing 
with  difficulties 
which  had  to  be 
solved  solely  on 
his  own  judgment, 
He  had  been  so 
exclusively  ab- 
sorbed by  the  ur- 
gency of  his  daily 
work  and  his  at- 
tention to  detail, 
that  he  had  n<  \  <  a 
taken  the  holi- 
days which  mosl 
Englishmen  enjoj  . 
It  was  rather 
tragic  to  hear  him 
refer  to  the 
pleasure,  which 
came  to  him  to- 
wards the  end  of 
his  life,  of  making 
his  first  real  home, 
where  he  looked 
forward  to  living 
when     he     retired 

from  work.  "  I  have  never  yet  had  a  holiday," 
he  said  to  my  sister  one  day,  just  before  the  War, 
when  driving  to  Broome  to  see  how  his  alterations 
were  progressing.  He  could  enjoy  simple  plea- 
sures. On  the  day  my  sister  went  to  Broome 
with  him  he  found  his  favourite  crow,  which  he 
had  brought  from  Egypt,  ill  with  rheumatism  and 
unable  to  stand.  He  worried  over  the  pet  bird, 
and  he  could  do  nothing  else  until  he  had  got  a 
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bed  of  hot  sand,  in  which  he  half  buried  the  bird's 
legs.  "  It's  the  sandy  desert  he  wants,"  said 
Kitchener,  and  in  two  days  he  wrote  to  my  sister, 
Mrs.  Marc  : — "  My  old  crow  is  getting  well." 
He  never  lived  to  sleep  in  Broome  ;  indeed, 
in  1914,  before  the  War,  he  had  said  to  Mrs. 
Marc:— "I    feel    I    shall    never   sleep    under    the 

roof  of  Broome." 
His  presentiment 
was  fulfilled. 

It  is  the  fashion 
of  biographers  to- 
day to  introduce 
into  the  first  chap- 
ter of  their  books 
a  short  note  on 
the  forbears  of 
their  subject  and 
to  apply  111  rather 
a  popular  way 
the  principles  of 
the  interaction  of 
heredity  and  en- 
vironment. The 
c  a  s  e  0  f  Earl 
Kitchener  must 
p  u  z  z  1  e  us  all. 
Eugenists  would 
give  much  to 
know  the  formula 
that  m a  k  e  s  a 
Kite  h  e  11  e  r  o  f 
Khartoum.  Vet 
it  was  from  these 
simple,  y  e  i 
worthy  Bucks, 
C  r  i  p  p  s  and 
Kitcheners,  deep- 
set  in  the  life  of 
provincial  Eng- 
land, that  was 
born  the  man 
whose  genius 
learned  to  pene- 
trate  the 
Oriental  mind  and 
whose  name  could  raise  an  army  of  three  million 
men.* 

*  Investigations  by  the  writer  into  the  pedigree  of 
the  family  have  not  produced  any  evidence  that 
Wiliam  Kitchener,  the  well-known  writer  on  cookery, 
and  son  of  a  Thomas  Kitchener  who  made  a  fortune 
as  a  coal  merchant  in  London,  was  any  relation  to  the 
house  of  which  "  K.  of  K."  was  the  mosl  distinguished 
member. 
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THE    TREASURE    OF    THE    TEMPLE 

By  SELWYN  BRINTON 


Km  ays  t.ychv  rem  ,v  ri  vtwcco.wpn'iTvBur  amcx'tttiax-o 


The  great  war  is  over  :  the  Roman  Peace 
has  come  at  last.  Within  the  Arch  of  Titus  we 
yet  see  the  Caesar,  with  Victory  at  his  side,  the 
long  line  of  the  legions,  the  Jewish  captives  with 
the  treasures  of  their  Temple  just  destroyed — the 
Table  of  Shewbread,  the  Seven-branched  Candle- 
stick (No.  ii.).  What  was  the  fate  of  these  trea- 
sures ?  Were  thev  thrown  aside  or  cherished  ? 
Have  they  vanished  without  a  trace  ?  The  f<  <\- 
lowing  gives  at  least  some  effort  to  throw  light 
on  this  enthralling  problem. 

Within  our  own  time  nothing  has  been  more 
remarkable  than  the  recovery  and  reconstruction 
of  Imperial  Rome  under  the  present  Italian 
Government.  We  may  or  may  not  be  Fascist  in 
our  political  sympathies  and  convictions,  bu1  we 
cannot  withhold  our  admiration  for  the  energy,  the 
efficiency,  the  driving  force  which,  with  the  strong 
■.ill  of  Benito  Mussolini  behind  it,  has  overcome 
all  obstacles,  achieved  what  had  seemed  the 
impossible,  brought  to  light  thai  marvel  of  the 
ages — the  heritage  oi  Roman  grandeur.  One  by 
one  the  great  monuments  have  emerged  out  of  the 
soil  of  old  Rome,  out  oi 
the  accumulated  debris  ^ 
of  long  au;cs  :  the  Mar- 
kft  oi  Trajan,  that  mar- 
vellous construction, 
which,  now  freed  at 
last,  towers  up,  tier 
upon  tier,  till  it  reai  hes 
the  height  oi  the  column 
which  it  faces.  Be}  i  md 
this,  and  nearer  to  the 
Forum  Romanum,  that 
noble  Forum  of  Augus- 
tus, with  behind  it  the 
towering  wall  of  Ri  >man 
brick  which  kept  these 
sacred  precincts  apart 
from  the  crowded  Su- 
burra.  Then  the  !■'">  urn 
<>l  Nerva,  called  transi- 
torium  ;  ami,  i m  the 
other  side,  facing  the 
Forum  of  Augustus, 
and  only  unveiled  with- 
in the  present  year,  the 
first  in  time  of  these 
Caesarian  Fora,  that  of 
Julius  Caesar  (No.  L). 

It      would      be      im- 
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possible  to  express  too  strongly  the  debt  which  we 
owe,  in  this  wonderful  recovery  of  the  Market  of 
Ira j an  and  the  Fora  of  the  Caesars,  to  Senator 
Corrado  Ricci.  It  was  he  who  had  first  visualised 
the  Market  as  it  was,  and  his  indomitable  courage 
and  energy  which  carried  through  the  immense 
work  of  its  recovery.  His  is  the  guiding  spirit 
which  has  inspired  the  succeeding  excavations, 
culminating  this  year  in  the  work,  yet  incomplete, 
of  the  Forum  of  Julius,  with  its  rich  decorative 
details.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  Senator  through  all  this  recent  achieve- 
ment, which  I  have  often  noticed  in  the  pages  of 
The  Connoisseur  ;  and  to  have  accompanied 
him  personally  amid  the  work  in  busy  progress  in 
the  Market  of  Trajan  and  elsewhere. 

Will  that  work  be  completed  when  the  Julian 
Forum  is  fully  unveiled  ?  In  answering  that 
question  there  is  a  point  to  which  I  must  direct 
my  reader's  attention  :  that  in  each  of  these  threat 
Imperial  Fora,  defining  its  religious  connection,  as 
it  were  enshrining  its  soul,  there  was  in  its  very 
centre   the  temple     in   that   oi   Julius  <  aesar,  the 

shrine  of  Venus  Geni- 
trix,  ancestress  of  the 
Julian  race  ;  in  that  of 
Augustus,  of  Mars,  the 
Avenger  "1  the  blood 
which  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius  had  shed  ;  in  that 
of  Nerva,  of  Minerva  ; 
in  that  of  Trajan,  of  the 
deified  Emperor  him- 
self. And  thus,  too,  in 
the  great  held  vet  un- 
explored, in  the  very 
i  'litre  of  the  Forum  of 
Vespasian,  was  the  won- 
derful Temple  of  Peace, 
that  Roman  Peace  to 
which  I  have  alluded  in 
the  first  line  of  this 
notice.  To  understand 
the  true  meaning  of 
this,  it  is  of  advantage 
for  me,  however  briefly, 
to  place  it  in  its  true 
historical  sequence. 

The  sane,  strong  rule 
of  Augustus,  with  its 
constructive  policy,  had 
seemed  to  promise  peace 
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to  a  war-weary  world  ; 
but  under  the  later 
Caesars  of  his  line  the 
system  had  proved  a 
tragic    failure.  The 

world-power,  in  the 
hands  of  a  deified  ruler, 
was  too  dizzy  a  height  : 
a  strain  of  madness  ap- 
pears in  the  last  years 
of  Tiberius,  certainly  in 
Caligula,  and  culmina- 
ting in  the  mad  horrors 
of  Nero's  reign.  The  treasures  of  Greece  and  Asia 
had  been  plundered  to  fill  his  "  Golden  House," 
with  its  miles  of  porticos,  its  halls  of  gold  and 
ivory  :  no  crime,  no  folly  had  been  left  untried. 
Then  came  the  inevitable  reaction.  The  strong 
hand  of  the  Flavian  Caesars,  of  Titus  and  Vespasian, 
set  Rome  again  in  her  true  place.  There  came  the 
Jewish  revolt,  the  last  terrible  war  ;  and  then  the 
Pax  Romana — its  record  in  the  great  Forum  of 
Vespasian,  with  the  Temple  of  Peace  in  its  centre. 
The  Triumph  wound  its  way  from  the  Triumphal 
Gate*  to  the  Capitol,  with  the  spoil  of  cities,  the 
pictured  shows,  beside  each  a  captive  (Mantegna 
caught  the  idea  in  his  Mantuan  Triumph)  ;  then 
"  the  sight  most  piteous  to  Jewish  eyes — the 
plunder  of  the  Holy  Place,  the  sacred  vessels,  the 
golden  table  of  the  shewbread,  the  candlestick, 
with  its  seven  branching  lamps,  which  may  still 
be  seen  by  those  who  pass  beneath  the  Arch  of 
Titus."  And  yet  again  I  ask: — Where  did  these 
sacred  treasures  find  their  resting-place,  their  last 
home  ? 

A  remarkable  series  of  discoveries  in  my  own 
research  (though  I  make  no  antiquarian  pre- 
tensions) has  put  new  material  in  my  hands  which 
may  give  some  help  in  answering  this  question. 
In  the  Italian  Cinquecento,  that  age  of  Humanism, 
it  was  a  frequent  practice  for  artists  of  standing 
to  visit  Rome,  and  make  careful  studies  of  her 
monuments.  Peruzzi  did  this,  La  Cronaca  (so 
called  from  his  habit  of  talking  about  the  wonders 
of  Rome),  Giuliano  di  San  Gallo,  even  Bramante 
himself  ;  but  none  is  more  interesting  or  important 
to  our  subject  than  a  Sienese  Master  of  whom  I 
have  made  a  very  special  study.  Francesco  di 
Giorgio  Martini  paid  frequent  visits  to  Rome  in 
order  to  draw  the  ancient  buildings,  copy  their 
inscriptions,  and  prepare  careful  ground  plans. 
Many  of  these  studies,  on  which  he  based  his  new 
creation  of  Renaissance  architecture,  are  repro- 
duced by  Sig.  Bartoli  in  his  Ancient  Monuments 
of  Rome ;  and  among  these,  near  the  Basilica  of 
Constantine,  is  a  measured  ground  plan,  marked 
Tem[pl}u[m]  Pads,  of  this  very  Temple  of  Peace. 
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Another  ground  plan, 
which  I  found  among 
his  original  drawings 
(No.  v.),  was  beside  a 
study  of  the  facade  of 
the  Temple  of  Antoni- 
nus and  Faustina,  but 
is  of  a  larger  building, 
of  noble  proportions. 
The  inscription,  in  his 
hand,  seems  to  connect 
it  directly  with  the  Tem- 
ple of  Peace,  of  which 
Mr.  Stuart  Jones  tells  us  that,  in  a.d.  71,  "  Ves- 
pasian built  a  Temple  of  Peace  to  celebrate  the 
conclusion  of  the  Jewish  war  ....  to  the  N.E. 
of  the  Forum  Romanum  ....  The  Temple  and 
Forum  of  Peace  became  a  veritable  Museum  of 
works  of  art,  both  statuary  and  paintings,  taken 
from  Nero's  Golden  House,  and  given  by  Vespasian 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Rome  ....  This 
Forum  of  Peace,"  he  adds,  writing  in  1910,  "  has 
not  yet  been  excavated." 

I  come  now  to  evidence  of  different  character, 
but  none  the  less  of  first  importance.  The  records 
made  in  Rome  in  1517  by  a  famous  Franciscan 
monk — his  MS.  buried  within  a  Franciscan  convent 
till  last  year — through  the  kindness  of  a  learned 
friend  belonging  to  that  Order  are  now  before  me 
as  I  write.*  There  can  be  no  question  of  their 
authenticity.  The  writer  knew  his  Rome  inti- 
mately in  those  great  days  of  Julius  and  Leo, 
when  Raphael  was  painting  his  frescoes  of  the 
Vatican,  when  Michelangelo — princeps  pictorum 
he  justly  calls  him — had  just  completed  his  ceiling 
of  the  Sistine.  Ten  years  later  (1527)  the  terrible 
Sack  of  Rome  was  to  blot  out  the  glories  of  that 
world-city  of  the  Renaissance. 

A  devout  son  of  the  Church,  he  yet  shares  the 
spirit  of  his  age  in  its  love  for  the  antique  past. 
He  saw  the  ruins  of  the  great  Temple — "  ruince 
Templi  Pads."  More  than  this,  he  actually  saw 
within  S.  Peter's  Basilica,  then  being  rebuilt  under 
Julius  II.  by  Bramante,  "  twelve  marble  columns, 
most  beautiful,  richly  carved,  which  Constantine 
had  lifted  from  the  Temple  of  Peace  (quas  de 
Templo  Pads  Constantinus  levavit)  ";....  saw 
them  no  longer  around  the  high  altar,  but,  to  his 
evident  sorrow,  "  cast  down  and  thrown  aside  " 
("  prostrate  et  ablates  visuntur  ").  One  only  of 
these  mighty  columns  may  have  survived,  to  be 
crowned  by  a  later  Pope  with  the  figure  of  the 
Virgin.     Over    the    great    Forum    of    Vespasian, 

*  As  I  hope  to  go  more  fully  into  this  on  a  future 
occasion,  readers  will  understand  why  I  am  not  more 
precise  on  this  point  in  the  present  article. 
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Level   with   the  ground,   now  runs  the   Via   Ales 
sandrina  (No.  iv.). 

I  return  to  my  earlier  question  :  to  the  fate 
of  the  Treasure  of  the  Temple  thai  figured  in 
Titus'  Triumph:  the  Golden  Candlestick,  the 
Table  of  Shewbread,  the  Trumpets,  the  Roll  of 
the  Law,  and  the  Temple  Veil  ?  Josephus  states 
that  while  the  two  last 
were  taken  to  the  Imperial 
Palace,  the  others  were 
deposited  in  the  Temple 
of  Peace.  And  in  nix- 
Franciscan  record  I  read  : — 
"  The  vases  and  with  them 
all  the  treasures  from  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  Titus 
and  Vespasian  placed  in 
this  Temple  [of  Peace]." 

Their  ultimate  fate  is  less 
certain.  Theophanes  re- 
cords that  in  455  they  were 
carried  off  by  Genseric  the 
Vandal  to  Carthage,  whence 
they    were    later    taken    by 


Xo.  V. PLAN   OF   THE 
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Belisarius  to  Byzantium,  and  ultimately  returned 
by  Justinian  to  Jerusalem.  But  there  exists  a 
legend  that  the  Candlestick  was  lost  in  the  Tiber 
at  the  Milvian  Bridge  by  Maxentius  alter  the 
defeat  of  Saxa  Rubra  in  312.  And  a  second 
legend  asserts  that  the  Candlestick,  the  table 
of  Shewbread,  and  the  Golden  Trumpets  disap- 
peared when  the  temple  of 
Peace  suffered  from  fire  in 
the  days  of  Commodus  ;  and 
that  thev  still  await  dis- 
covery in  some  hidden  vault. 
I  am  too  old  a  Roman  not 
to  remember  archaeological 
conflicts  of  past  years,  and 
have  no  wish  to  rush  in 
where  angels  might  fear  to 
tread.  But  I  do  feel  that 
when  the  Via  Alessandrina 
and  Via  Cavour  are  diverted 
or  removed,  there  may  be 
waiting,  as  our  prize,  unique 
incomparable  treasures  of 
the  past. 


TEMPLE      OF      PEACE 
GIORGIO    MARTINI 
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SIR  JOHN  SriYTHE'S  ARMOUR 
IN  PORTRAITURE 

By  JAMES  G.  NANN,  F.S.A. 


There  are  many  who  must  occasionally 
have  speculated  on  that  blank  period  in  the 
history  of  existing  armours  from  the  time  when 
they  fell  <  >ut  of  use  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  until  they  began  to  acquire  an  archaeo- 
logical interest  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth. 

There  are  entries  in  account  books  like  those 
at  Knole  (1642)  and  Ditchley  (1718),  tersely  noting 
the  sale  of  large  quantities  of  armour  as  scrap-iron, 
and   one   wonders   how   often   during  the   spring- 
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cleanings  of  two  centuries  the  sentence  of  death 
hovered  over  armours  which  are  now  cherished. 
Of  the  thirty-two  suits  depicted  in  the  Greenwich 
Album  at  South  Kensington,  only  thirteen  or  so 
can  be  traced  as  existing  to-day. 

Here  and  there  one  catches  an  accidental 
glimpse  of  well-known  armours  during  the  period 
of  their  eclipse.  Faber's  mezzotint  of  John 
lialliol,  in  his  series  of  portraits  of  Oxford  Founders 
(1712) ,  shows  him  in  a  harness  that  looks  suspiciously 
like  one  of  the  Greenwich  armours 
of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  Tower. 
Hogarth's  portrait  of  David  Gar- 
rick  as  "  Richard  III."  (1746) 
shows  an  unmistakable  Greenwich 
armour  in  the  foreground  (Nos. 
ii.  and  hi.).  Probably  it  was 
borrowed  from  the  Tower  for  use 
as  a  stage  property,  which  was 
the  case  in  1727  when  Colley 
Cibber  borrowed  an  armour  for 
the  Champion's  part  in  his  pro- 
duction of  Henry  VIII.  at  Drury 
Lane,  as  recorded  in  the  Tower 
issue-book  in  the  Public  Record 
Office.  The  Tower  armour  was 
lent  annually  for  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Show  until  as  late  as  1877. 

In  an  article  on  An  Enamel 
Portrait  by  Charles  Boit  in  the 
louvre,  in  The  Connoisseur 
(November,  1928),  Mr.  C.  R. 
Beard  drew  attention  to  two 
eighteenth-century  representa- 
tions of  the  armour  (No.  i.)  of  the 
Elizabethan  soldier  and  writer, 
Sir  John  Smythe  (1534  ?-i6o7), 
which  is  in  the  Tower  of  London 
(II.  84).  These  were  a  painting 
of  James  Butler,  Duke  of  Ormonde , 
by  the  Swedish  artist,  Michael 
Dahl,  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  and  an  enamel  in  the 
Louvre  by  Dahl's  compatriot  and 
pupil,  Charles  Boit,  which  Mr. 
Beard  successfully  identified  as 
a  portrait  of  Louis  d'Aumont  de 
Rochebaron,  Due  d'Aumont  and 
Marquis  de  Villequier.  The  valu- 
circa  1595        arjle    evidence    supplied    by    the 
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armour  has  suggested  that  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  bring  under  notice  six  other  portraits  of 
this  date,  which  also  depict  the  Smythe  suit,  and 
to  enquire  how  far  this  fact  can  be  used  to  trace 
a  connection  between  them. 

The  first  is  a  large  stipple  engraving  by  II. 
Meyer,  alter  a  portrait  by  Dahl,  of  Richard 
Beaumont    ( 1  * > —<  -    1723),    of    Whitley    Beaumont, 


Yorkshire.  Neither  the  picture  nor  the  engraving 
is  included  in  Mr.  Wilhelm  Nisser's  Catalogue 
Raisonne  of  the  work  of  Michael  Dahl  published 
in  1928.  There  is  no  impression  of  the  engraving 
in  the  print  room  of  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
accompanying  illustration  (No.  iv.)  is  taken  from 
one  in  the  writer's  possession.  It  shows  a  clear 
and  faithful  representation  of  the  Smythe  armour, 
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and  in  particular  of  the  decoration  of  the  breast- 
plate, which  is  concealed  in  the  portrait  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormonde. 

The  second  instance  is  the  portrait  of  James, 
first  Earl  Stanhope  (1673-1721),  politician  and 
soldier,  and  rival  of  Marlborough,  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  London,  where  it  is  described  as 
by  an  unknown  artist.  He  is  shown  wearing  a 
blue  velvet  coat  over  the  breastplate  of  the 
Smythe  suit   (No.   v.). 

The  third  is  a  portrait  of  the  6th  Earl  of  Strath- 
more  (No.  vii.),  who  was  accidentally  killed  in 
1728,  when  interposing  in  a  duel  on  behalf  of  a 
Carnegie  of  Finhaven.  It  was  until  lately  among 
the  family  pictures  of  the  Earl  of  Moray  at  Kil- 
fauns,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Cyril  Tubbs. 

The  fourth  picture  (No.  vi.)  was  exhibited  at 


the  Scottish  National  Exhibition  at  Glasgow  in 
191 1  as  a  portrait  of  Colonel  James  Gardiner 
(1688-1745),  soldier  and  religious  convert,  who, 
after  much  service  abroad,  had  the  curious  fate 
of  being  mortally  wounded  outside  his  own  home 
when  commanding  a  regiment  of  Dragoons 
with  the  Hanoverian  forces  at  Prestonpans. 
It  closely  resembles  the  Strathmore  portrait,  but 
the  composition  is  reversed,  and  he  wears  a 
gold  sash  instead  of  a  leather  belt,  while  a  fortress 
upon  a  high  rock  is  seen  in  the  background, 
instead  of  a  castellated  house.  It  may  perhaps 
have  been  intended  to  suggest  Edinburgh  or 
Stirling  Castle.  An  engraving  by  Canot,  pub- 
lished shortly  after  the  '45,  is  clearly  based  on 
this  picture,  and  is  inscribed  Van  Deest  Pinxit 
172J,  Aet.  40. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  instances  are  two  half-length 
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portraits  of  the  great  mad-maker,  Field-Marshal 

George  Wade  ( i ' > 7  ;  1 74^) -  One  is  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallerj  (No.  viii.)  ;  and  the  other  belongs 
tti  Major  Duncan  Warrand,  O.B.E.  (No.  ix.).  They 
show  the  same  composition,  the  chief  difference 
being  that  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery's  the 
breastplate  has  a  second  band  of  etching  and  his 
coat  has  braided  buttonholes;  while  in  Major 
Warrand's  picture  the  lapels  of  his  blue  coat  are 
turned   back,  revealing  a  silk  lining. 

The  Stanhope,  Strathmore  and  Gardiner  por- 
traits are  verv  close  to  those  of  Wade,  which 
show  the  same  composition  of  wig,  cravat,  coat 
and     breastplate.     In    fact,    Canot's    half-length 


engraving  of  Gardiner  would  answer  equally  well 
for  Wade.  The  painting  of  the  decoration  of  the 
armour  is  mechanical,  and  clearly  not  executed 
at  first  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ormonde  and 
Beaumont  pictures.  The  top  cartouche  in  the 
decoration  is  filled  in  with  a  meaningless  ornament 
which  divides  symmetrically  into  two  recurved 
branches,  instead  of  a  cross  between  two  angels. 
A  Maltese  cross  appears  in  the  central  cartouche 
(the  actual  armour  has  a  medallion  of  Janus), 
and  this  is  reproduced  again  at  the  top  in  Lord 
Strathmore's  portrait,  which  in  this  respect  shows 
a  further  recession  from  the  original.  The 
National  Portrait  Gallery's  picture  is  at  present 
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ascribed  with  a  query  to  J.  van  Diest,  but  I 
understand  from  Mr.  C.  K.  Adams  that  this 
attribution  is  tentative  and  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  Wade  is  known  to  have  presented  thirty 
portraits  by  Van  Diest  of  the  corporate  body  of 
Bath  to  that  city  (which  he  represented  in  Par- 
liament 1722-48).  There  is  a  mezzotint  of  the 
Field-marshal  by  J.  Faber,  dated  1736,  after  J.  van 
Diest,  but  this  is  from  another  picture  which 
shows  him  in  a  plain  breastplate.  None  the  less 
the  tradition  of  the  Gardiner  portrait  being  by 
van  Diest  strongly  supports  this  attribution. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  all  the  six 
personages — two  Englishmen,  two  Irishmen  and 
two  Scotsmen — were  contemporaries,  and  five  of 
them    Whigs    (until    Ormonde    changed    sides    in 


1715).  Contemporarv  engravings  of  Ormonde's 
portrait  give  its  date  as  1713  (Gribelin)  or  1714 
(Simon's  mezzotint).  He  was  impeached  by 
Stanhope  in  17 15  and  left  the  country  in  that 
year,  never  to  return.  Beaumont,  who  was  High 
Sheriff  of  Yorkshire  in  1713,  died  in  1723,  and 
Stanhope  in  1721,  so  that  their  portraits  were 
presumably  painted  before  then.  One  is  led, 
therefore,  to  date  these  portraits  between  171.; 
and  1723. 

Gardiner's  portrait,  if  Canot's  statement  is 
correct,  was  painted  in  1727,  when  he  was  forty. 
Lord  Strathmore  was  killed  in  1728.  Wade's, 
which  resembles  the  last  two  so  closely,  must  have 
been  executed  about  the  same  time. 

During  this  period  the  fine  arts  in  England  were! 
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not  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  The  market  for 
portraits  was  dominated  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
who,  with  the  help  of  assistants,  was  able  to 
execute  countless  commissions  in  a  wholesale 
manner.  The  armour  on  military  sitters  was 
probably  painted  in  by  his  pupils  from  studies 
which  formed  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
studio  ;  sometimes  in  the  case  of  whole-lengths 
from  a  model  or  lay-figure  ;  but  never,  one 
imagines,  were  his  important  sitters  burdened 
with  the  weight  of  an  Elizabethan  harness. 
Among  the  large  number  of  photographs  of  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller's  work  in  the  library  of  Sir  Robert 
and  Lady  Witt,  filling  six  boxes,  there  is  no 
instance  of  Kneller  having  reproduced  the  Smythe 


suit,  though  he  frequently  portrayed  his  sitters 
in  plain  Greenwich  armours,  repeating  the  same 
armour  again  and  again.  Contemporary  with 
Kneller  was  William  Aikman,  who  worked  in 
Scotland  until  1723,  when  he  came  to  London, 
and  might  well  have  been  commissioned  to  paint 
the  portraits  of  Wade,  Gardiner  and  Strathmore. 
Here  again  we  found  no  evidence  of  his  ever  having 
used  the  Smythe  armour  ;  in  fact,  Aikman  seems 
to  a  large  extent  to  have  avoided  the  prevailing 
convention  of  depicting  his  sitters  in  the  warlike 
gear  of  an  earlier  age.  Though  it  is  perhaps 
unsafe  to  generalise,  as  a  large  proportion  of 
Aikman's  work  remains  unpublished  on  the  walls 
of  country  houses. 


\"      VII. CHARLES,    SIXTH    EARL    OF    STRATHMORE  PROBABLY    EY    J.    VAN    DIEST 
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The  pictures  are  of  varying  artistic  merit,  that 
of  Lord  Strathmore,  for  instance,  being  much 
inferior  artistically  to  Dahl's  portrait  of  Ormonde. 
It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  in  those  pictures  in 
which  the  whole  of  the  breastplate  is  shown,  the 
design  of  the  etched  and  gilt  band  of  ornament 
departs  half-way  to  the  waist  from  the  design  of 
the  actual  armour,  and  continues  to  repeat  itself 
in  a  mechanical  manner.  This  looks  as  though 
the  artist  had  worked  from  a  pattern,  such  as 
the  Beaumont  portrait,  which  only  showed  the 
upper  half  of  the  breastplate.  If  van  Diest  is 
the  author  of  the  Stanhope-Strathmore-Gardiner- 
Wade  group,  he  would  appear  to  have  deliberately 
modelled  himself  on  Dahl. 

Very  little  is  known  of  Johan  van  Diest,  and 
both  Wurzbach  and  Thieme-Becker's  Kiinstler- 
lexicon  give  no  dates,  but  say  that  he  died 
shortly  after  his  father,  Adriaen  van  Diest,  who 
died  in  London  in  1704.     This  is  an  error  due  to 


a  misreading  of  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
where  it  is  stated  that  Adriaen  van  Diest  left  a 
son  "  who  died  a  few  years  ago,"  i.e.,  shortly 
before  1762.  That  Johan  van  Diest  lived  far 
into  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  borne 
out  by  the  inscriptions  on  prints  engraved  after 
his  paintings,  e.g.  of  Joshua  Guest  ("  Pinxit 
1724  "),  of  Colonel  Gardiner  ("  Pinxit  1727  "),  of 
Dr.  George  Cheyne  "  aetat.  $g  "  (1732),  and  of 
Commodore  Arthur  Forrest,  which  was  probably 
not  painted  until  1757.  Also,  it  was  he  and  not  his 
father  who  was  responsible  for  the  portraits  of 
Wade,  Cheyne,  and  Lord  Carpenter,  attributed  by 
Thieme-Becker  to  Adriaen.  The  portrait  of 
"  Georg  Chynaeus  "  mentioned  there  is  really  Dr. 
Cheyne. 

The  armour  which  bears  Sir  John  Smythe's 
name  in  the  Tower  consists  of  at  least  two  suits. 
There  is  firstly  the  light-horseman's  set  consisting 
of  burgonet,  morion,  gorget,  breast,   back,  mail 
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Sir  John  Smythe  s  Armour  in  Portraiture 


sleeves,  long  and  short  cuisses,  saddle-steel, 
chanfrons,  and  stirrups,  which  is  shown  in  the 
Greenwich  Album  and  which  we  know  was  pre- 
sented by  Smythe  himself  to  King  James  I.  The 
target  is  at  New  York.  It  is  described  in  detail 
in  the  Inventory  of  1611.  Secondly,  there  is  the 
three-quarter  suit  with  full  arms,  which  is  not 
shown  in  the  Greenwich  Album  and  is  ascribed 
to  Smythe  only  by  reason  of  the  similarity  of 
its  decoration.  We  know  that  the  Greenwich 
workshops  used  the  same  decoration  for  different 
customers  (e.g.  the  Buckhurst  and  Compton  suits), 
so  the  second  suit  may  not  necessarily  be  Smythe's, 
though  both  bear  the  same  motto. 

Hewitt    stated    in    his    guide    to    the    Tower 
armouries    (1845)    that    it    was   the    Smythe   suit 


which  was  used  by  the  King's  Champion  at  the 
Coronation  of  George  II.  in  1727,  but  Mr.  ffoulkes 
has  been  unable  to  find  confirmation  of  this.  The 
Smythe  armour  was  probably  selected  in  the  first 
place  by  Dahl  from  among  others  at  the  Tower 
for  the  excellent  preservation  of  its  gilt  decoration, 
which  would  enhance  the  dignity  of  a  full-dress 
portrait  of  a  soldier  of  rank  ;  and  his  choice  was 
copied  at  second  hand  by  Johan  van  Diest. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  other  portraits 
with  this  same  feature  may  come  to  light,  and 
if  so  casual  a  detail  as  the  armour  used  in  an 
eighteenth-century  portrait  should  assist  in  estab- 
lishing the  painter,  it  will  not  be  the  first  time 
that  armour  has  made  its  modest  contribution  to 
the  elucidation  of  artistic  fact. 


No.    IX. FIELD-MARSHAL    GEORGE    WADE 

PROBABLY    BY    J.    VAN    DIEST  BELONGING   TO 

MAJOR    DUNCAN    WARRAND,    O.B.E. 
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In  the  second  of  his  recent  articles  on 
Francis  Cotes,  R.A.*  Mr.  Carl  Winter  referred  to 
the  painting  of  Joah  Bates  and  his  wife  as  one  of 
the  most  important  works  by  this  much  neglected 
artist.  Inasmuch  as  Bates  was  married  on 
December  2ist,  1780,  and  Cotes  died  in  1770,  it 
is  impossible  to  escape  from  the  deduction  that 
the  picture  is  not  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bates.  This 
attribution  has  remained  unquestioned  for  at  least 
seventy  years,  but  there  is  certainly  plenty  of 
evidence  to  show  that  it  is  erroneous. 

Joah  Bates  was  by  profession  a  Commissioner 
of  Customs,  but  it  is  as  an  amateur  musician  of 
great  repute  that  his  name  has  survived,  for  he 
was  conductor  of  the  famous  Concerts  of  Ancient 
Music  and  also  of  the  Handel  Commemoration 
held  in  1784.  In  1780  he  had  married  a  favourite 
concert  singer  named  Sarah  Harrop,  who  had  been 
his  pupil.  Of  both  husband  and  wife  there  are 
other  portraits.  Joah  sat  to  George  Dance  in 
1794,  and  an  engraving  of  the  original  pencil 
portrait  was  subsequently  published  in  A  col- 
lection of  portraits  sketched  from  the  life  by  G.  Dance 
Esq.,  R.A.  and  engraved  .  ...  by  11'.  Daniell, 
A.R.A.  (Vol.  i.,  1809).  Although  this  shows  the 
profile  of  an  older  man — he  was  fifty-three  at  this 
date — it  is  difficult  to  detect  any  features  resem- 
bling those  of  the  husband  in  early  middle  age, 
who  offers  a  charming  statuette  of  Cupid  to  his 
wife  in  Cotes'  picture.  The  latter  was  painted 
in  1769,  just  before  the  artist's  death,  the  style 
of  the  lack's  coiffure  agreeing  with  this  date, 
which  appears  beside  the  signature.  Bates  was 
only  twenty-eight  at  this  time,  being  a  fellow  and 
tutor  at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  The  chance 
of  an  earlier  unrecorded  marriage  at  this  date  is 
*  The  Connoisseur,  September  and  October,  1931. 


therefore  dismissed.  A  clue  to  the  profession  of 
our  man  is  surely  to  be  found  in  the  titles  of  two 
of  the  inevitable  tomes  filling  the  extreme  right 
foreground — Seldeni  Opera  and  Petyt's  Power  of 
Parliaments.  These  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
portrait  is  of  a  jurist  or  a  student  of  the  law  of 
some  kind.  The  severity  of  his  calling  seems  to 
have  been  mitigated  by  a  taste  for  contemporary 
French  sculpture,  as  the  figure  of  Cupid  is  a 
biscuit  statuette  after  a  model  made  by  Falconel 
in  1758.  An  exactly  similar  version  is  now  in 
the  Junes  Collection  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  where  there  is  a  companion  figure  "I 
l'-\  die. 

An  examination  of  two  portraits  oi  Sarah 
Harrop — one  by  Angelica  Kauttman,  belon^ine,  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Hill,  the  other  by  Ozias  Humphry 
at  Knole  -confirms  the  contention  that  we 
must  look  elsewhere  for  the  names  of  the  sitters. 

I  In'  interesting  history  of  this  tme  picture  has 
only  recently  been  brought  to  a  disastrous  con- 
clusion. It  belonged  for  main  years  to  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Societv  (1832-82),  to  which  it  was 
probably  given  l>v  a  Lady  Rivers,  who  was  related 
to  J.  ('.  Smith,  the  friend  and  amanuensis  ol 
Handel.  Smith's  portrait  of  Handel,  by  Dennei 
(now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery),  and  a 
portrait  of  Arne  (?),  by  Zoffany,  wen-  also  owned 
li\  the  Society.  All  three  pictures  were  exhibited 
at  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition  in  1868  and, 
after  the  winding-up  of  the  Society  in  1882,  were 
sold  together  at  Christie's  in  March,  1883.  They 
were  all  bought  for  Mr.  Henrv  Littleton,  in  whose 
family  they  remained  till  1917.  The  Cotes 
eventually  passed  to  America,  where  it  has  been 
cut  in  half  to  make  two  portraits  after  the  removal 
of  certain  clues.     Habent  sua  fata. 
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SOME  WEST  COUNTRY  BENCH-ENDS 

By  FRED  ROE,  R.I. 


It  will  be  remarked  that  every  one  of  the 
bench-ends  which  have  been  selected  for  repre- 
sentation in  this  article  is  carved  with  subjects  or 
objects  of  a  secular  or  domestic  nature.  There  is 
no  sign  of  any  religious  emblem  or  legend  about 
them  ;  but  this  aspect  is  a  very  usual  characteristic 
of  West  Country  specimens,  and  all  of  these  are 
situated  in  Cornwall  or  Somerset.  The  elaborate 
profusion  of  detailed  sculpture  in  West  Country 
mediaeval  woodwork  bears  a  marked  personality 
quite  distinct  from  East  Anglian  productions  of  the 
same  period.  Over-elaboration  has  been  described 
as  something  akin  to  a  vice,  but  the  wood  carvers 
of  the  West  Country  certainly  brought  out  the  best 
of  that  iniquity — if  such  it  be.  Emblems  of  the 
Passion  occur  on  bench-ends  less  often  than 
in  East  Anglia,  though  sacred  symbols  were  not 
unfrequently  varied  by  devils'  heads  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.  At  Blyth- 
burgh,  in  Suffolk,  for  instance,  one  of  the  "  poppy  " 
or  "  popey  "  heads  is  carved  into  the  semblance  of 
a  little  man  confined  in  the  stocks,  but  salutary 
warnings  such  as  this  are  not  comparable  to  the 
satyrish  grotesqueness  of  the  figures  which  appear 
on  the  ends  of  the  seats  at  Colebrook,  Devon  (Nos. 
i.  and  ii.).  The  latter  are  curiously  arresting,  and 
more  in  the  nature  of  comedy  than  anything  else. 
Whatever  meaning  they  may  have  had,  there  is 
nnthing  either  uplifting  or  admonitory  about  the 
grinning  woodwose,  carrying  the  shield  of  Gorges, 
who  looks  out  from  one,  or  his  lumpish  vis-a-vis 
who  supports  the  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Coplestone,  of  whom  Philip, 
Sheriff  in  1471,  built  the  aisle  and  chancel  of  the 
church.*  These  bench-ends  were  executed  at  the 
close  of  the  mediaeval  period,  but  the  designer 
adhered  to  the  ancient  heraldic  custom  of  occupy- 
ing as  far  as  possible  every  inch  of  the  available 
space  with  the  device,  to  the  extinction  of  the  field 
or  background.  But  why  such  merry  conceptions 
should  have  been  thought  fitting  for  a  place  of 
worship  puzzles  me  mightily.     Some  of  us  may 

*  Copplestone  : — [Argent],  a  chevron  engrailed  between 
3  leopards'  faces  [azure].  Gorges  : — [Argent],  a  whirlpool 
[azure].  The  form  of  the  whirlpool  is  unusual  as  here  ren- 
dered. The  families  were  connected,  Gorges  being  a 
quartering  of  Coplestone.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Beard  for  this  identification. 


occasionally  have  found  relief  in  a  joke  from  the 
poignancies  of  a  Benevolent  Committee,  but  the 
deliberate  irreverence  exhibited  here  is  little  short 
of  startling. 

There  is  an  element  of  grotesqueness  about  the 
Colebrook  bench-ends  which  is  not  to  be  mistaken  ; 
in  fact,  the  clearest  possible  affinity  may  be  dis- 
covered between  them  and  other  specimens  in  the 
county,  such  as  Lew  Trenchard,  Down  St.  Mary, 
and  elsewhere.  At  Lew  Trenchard  there  is  a 
carving  of  St.  Michael  weighing  souls  which  must 
have  emanated  from  the  same  workshop,  if  not 
actually  from  the  same  hand.  A  "man  with  a 
sword,"  at  Down  St.  Mary,  points  no  less  assuredly 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Combe  in  Teignhead  and 
St.  Brannock  at  Braunton  also  supply  some  curious 
similarities,  all  of  late  fifteenth-  or  early  sixteenth- 
century  work.  The  survival  of  so  many  affiliated 
specimens  would  seem  to  suggest  that  a  local  school 
of  craftsmen  was  established  about  this  period  in 
some  centre — it  may  have  been  Exeter — a  school 
which  has  ceased  to  exist  for  centuries  and  of  which 
no  records  have  come  to  light.  All  the  bench-ends 
illustrated  herein  are  of  the  square-topped  pattern, 
and  exhibit  no  tendency  towards  the  "  popey 
head,"  though  the  type  abounded  at  the  period 
when  these  were  sculptured.  The  surface  decora- 
tion of  a  flat  mass  of  wood  without  recourse  to  any 
application  of  ornament  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
craftsmen  were  to  some  extent  influenced  in  their 
work  by  sculptures  in  stone.  There  is  no  con- 
structive building  up  :  each  pew  end  is  carved  out 
of  one  solid  baulk.  The  designation,  pew,  may  be 
objected  to  by  some  ;  indeed,  the  use  of  the  word 
has  to  a  certain  extent  been  abandoned  by  present- 
day  archaeologists  ;  yet  we  have  evidence  that  it 
was  anciently  in  use.  The  will  of  one,  William 
Wintringham,  1453,  directed  that  an  inscription  in 
brass  should  be  placed  near  his  "  pewe  "  in  the 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Old  Fish 
Street,  Billingsgate.  This  building  was  burnt  in 
the  Great  Fire  of  London,  when  Wintringham's 
"  pewe  "  perished  with  all  the  rest  of  the  fittings. 
Wren's  church,  which  replaced  it,  also  suffered  a 
holocaust  in  1886,  and  the  very  site  is  now  an 
unsavoury  annexe  to  the  fish  market. 

Some  very  curious  bench-ends  exist  in  the  Parish 
Church  at  Altarnun,  near  Launceston,  which  are 
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remarkable  for  the  precise  evidence  which  they 
furnish  as  to  the  costumes  worn  by  various  classes 
of  people  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
On  one  is  sculptured  a  jester,  with  bauble  and 
gipciere  complete  (No.  iv.).  Large  bells  depend 
from  his  hood  and  sleeves,  and  garters  equipped 
with  smaller  bells  circle  his  legs  beneath  the  knees, 
a  custom  which  survived  with  Morris  dancers  well 
into  the  nineteenth  century,  and  has  continued 
down  to,  or  been  revived  in,  our  own  time.  A  trail 
which  runs  up  beside  the  figure  is  surmounted  with 
the  singular  Tudor  flower.  The  jewelled  ribbon 
which  borders  this  bench-end  is  typical  of  the 
Renaissance,  for  it  duplicates  to  an  extraordinary 
extent  a  moulding  which  may  be  found  in  many 
buildings  erected  during  the  Late  Norman  period. 
Castle  Hedingham,  in  Essex,  provides  an  excellent 
example.  Another  of  the  bench-ends  at  Altarnun 
exhibits  a  warrior  attired  in  a  puffed  and  slashed 
costume  which,  though  slightly  less  fantastic,  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  lanzknecht 


(No.  v.) .  In  his  left  hand  he  brandishes  a  cinquedea. 
(Perhaps  the  man  who  posed  to  the  sculptor  was 
left-handed,  or  perhaps  the  latter  was  simply  care- 
less.) The  costume  of  this  figure,  which  includes 
a  cod-piece,  points  undoubtedly  to  the  early  part 
of  King  Henry  VIII. 's  reign  ;  but,  query,  what  is 
the  corrugated,  sausage-shaped  object  on  which  the 
warrior  is  trampling  ?  If  a  dragon,  or  "  loathly 
worm,"  where  is  the  head  ?  It  can  hardly  be  that 
the  man-at-arms,  for  such  he  clearly  is,  has  dis- 
carded his  mail  shirt,  since  in  those  days  of  plate 
armour  no  mail  would  be  worn  over  such  an 
elaborately  purfled  attire  as  adorns  this  aggressive 
gentleman.  This  bench  and  the  following  speci- 
men are  both  bordered  with  a  more  elaborate 
edging  of  leaf-scroll  and  staff  than  the  "  Jester  " 
bench.  Another  of  the  Altarnun  examples  repre- 
sents a  bagpiper  in  a  skirted  coat  and  chapewe  of 
the  period  (No.  vi.).  Curious  as  it  is,  this  is  by 
no  means  a  very  early  representation  of  that 
instrument,  and  it  is  certainly  not  an  early  instance 


NOS.  I.  AND  II. — COLEBROOK.  DEVON" 


SYLVAN    MEN    BEARING    SHIELDS    OF    COrLESTONE    AND    GORGES 
LATE    FIFTEENTH    CENTURY 
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No.    III. 

TOPER 


(LEFT). — ST.  WINNOW,  A 
EARLY  l6TH  CENTURY 


No.  IV. ALTARNUN      A  JESTER 

EARLY  l6TH  CENTURY 


of  its  use,  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  bagpipes  were 
among     the     most     primitive 
musical  instruments  in   exist- 
ence,  being  certainly  used  in 
England    four    hundred    years 
anterior  to  the  carving  of  the 
Altarnun  stalls — and  probably 
for  many  centuries  before  that. 
No  tracery  appears  on  any  of 
the  specimens  previously  men- 
tioned, the  topics  of  which  may 
be  best  described  by  the  ex- 
pressive word  "  curious."    But 
their  peculiarity  is  more  than 
equalled  by  one  of  the  bench- 
ends  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
St.    Winnow,    on    the    River 
Fowey.    Here,  beneath  an  ogee 
arch    surmounted    by    tracery 
which    approaches    the    flam- 
buoyant,  stands,  or  rather  stag- 
gers,  a  jolly  toper  holding  a 
bottle  to  his  mouth  (No.  hi.). 
The  unsteady  attitude  of  this 
bibulous  gentleman  is  well  ren- 
dered, and  must  have  been  a 
familiar  spectacle  to  the  crafts- 
man who  chose  to  represent  so 
queer  a  subject  on  the  fittings 
of  a  sacred  edifice.     Details  of 
costume  on  the  figure  indicate 
that  it  was  carved  during  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, which  accords  perfectly 
with  the  accompanying  Gothic 
tracery  in  whose  degeneration 
is  heralded  the  approach  of  the 
Renaissance.      On   another  of 
the  St.  Winnow  bench-ends  is 
depicted  a  high- pooped  vessel 
riding   through   a   tremendous 
storm    (No.  vii.).      Above  are 
heavy      clouds,      through      a 
break    in    which    rude    Boreas 
emerges,    blowing    against   the 
ship's  progress.     The  vessel  is 
quite  a  small  one,  very  inferior 
to  the  more  imposing  example 
to  be  seen  on  the  contemporary 
carving  at  Bishop's  Lydeard, 
Somerset.     It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  there  may  have 

NOS.       V.        AND        VI.   ALTARNUN 

A   WARRIOR  AND  A  PIPER  EARLY 

I6TH    CENTURY 
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been  some  local  allusion  in  these  subjects,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  now  lost.  The  ribbon  border- 
ing of  the  St.  Winnow  bench-ends,  though  grace- 
fully rendered,  is  not  so  beautifully  executed  as  the 
more  elaborate  scroll  and  staff  decoration  on  some 
of  the  Altarnun  examples,  in  which  there  is  just 
a  suspicion  of  undercutting. 

The  presence  of  such  a  number  of  extraordinary 
bench-ends  in  the  West  Country  is  astonishing. 
Narration  of  them  might  be  continued  almost  in- 
definitely, but  space  forbids  mention  of  but  one 
more  at  present,  and  that  is  not  the  least  curious. 
At  Launcells,  near  Stratton,  one  of  the  bench-ends 
in  the  Parish  Church  exhibits  tracery  of  Late 
Perpendicular  type — a  sort  of  delayed  Decorated 
pattern — and  within  the  bays  are  elongated  shields 
bearing,  not  heraldic  devices,  but  everyday  objects 
expressed  in  as  natural  a  manner  as  the  craftsman 
was  competent  to  render  them  (No.  viii.).  A 
palisaded    garden    enclosing    a    tree    of    unknown 


NO.    VIII. LAUNC  Ills 

THREE-LEGGED    TABLE 


SHIELDS    WITH    A    GARDEN    AND 
EARLY    1 6TH    CENTURY 


\.»      VII 


-ST.    WINNOW 


A    SHIP    IN    A    STORM 


EARLY    I6TH    CENTURY 


variety,  a  spade,  and  some  object  that  resembles  a 
sanitary  dustbin.  These,  grouped  on  one  shield, 
are  sufficiently  entertaining,  but  the  octagonal- 
tupped  tripod-table  shown  on  the  other  is  un- 
usually interesting,  for  the  object  might  well  be 
taken  for  one  in  common  use  some  two  or  three 
hundred  years  after  the  Launcells  bench-end  was 
carved.  No  attempt  is  made  at  perspective  ;  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned  the  table  might  well  be  a 
folding  one  used  for  travelling  purposes.  That  it 
is  not  so,  the  presence  of  a  humble  meal  upon  its 
surface  sufficiently  contradicts.  The  border  ex- 
hibits leafage  and,  at  regular  intervals,  shields  of 
a  late  type,  which  bear  no  devices  ;  at  the  bases 
are  quatrefoils. 

A  little  later  I  hope  to  have  something  to  say 
about  these  interesting  fittings  in  another  part  of 
England. 

[Photographs  by  Brian  C.  Clayton.} 
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AN  ECHO  OF  CONSTABLE'S   COURTSHIP 

By  F.  GORDON  ROE 


Ranger  Gull — among  other  writers — 
has  observed  that  no  layman  can  possibly  appre- 
ciate the  exquisite  refinements  of  mental  torture 
which  an  artist  has  to  endure.  That  same 
sensitiveness  to  beauty  of  line  and  colour,  word 
or  sound,  which  makes  him  what  he  is,  has  often 
the  effect  of  rendering  him  deplorably  thin-skinned. 
And  since  creative  impulses  are  preludes  to  the 
pangs  of  birth,  it  follows  that  an  artistic  par- 
turition which  is  not  "  recognised  "  must  cause 
the  keener  disappointment  to  its  parent.  In  a 
sense,  every  artist  worthy  of  the  name  knows 
something  of  maternal  pride,  and  something  of  a 
mother's  anxiety  that  the  amazing  beauty  of  her 
offspring  should  win  the  plaudits  of  the  outer 
world. 

Were  it  not  for  the  calm  triumph  attendant  on 
the  perception  of  something  which  the  mass  of 
folk  would  pass  unheeding  by  ;  were  it  not  that 
in  his  very  labour  the  creative  man  has  at  once 
a  feeling  of  achievement  and  the  one  sure  anodyne 
to  trouble,  how  many  artists  would  survive  the 
menace  of  a  world  that  is  too  much  with  them  ? 
That  being  so,  though  we  cannot  gauge  the  gamut 
of  his  pain,  we  may 
arrive  at  some  faint  con- 
ception of  what  John 
Constable  underwent  in 
the  course  of  his  pro- 
tracted courtship. 

It  lasted  for  about  six 
years,  commencing  ap- 
parently in  1810,  and  the 
way  was  anything  but 
easy.  Maria  Bicknell,  if 
not  a  beauty  in  the 
higher  interpretation  of 
that  term,  was  charming 
enough,  in  a  delicate  way, 
to  damn  the  soul  of  a 
man  of  thirty-five.  And 
though  he  had  known 
her  since  her  childhood, 
Constable  became  en- 
tangled in  the  toils  at 
that  time  of  life  when 
the  perspective  no  longer 
seems  as  limitless  as  it 
did  in  youth. 

r\„ j         1  MARIA    BICKNELL 

One  pang,  indeed,  was  BY  ;_  CONSTABLE, 

spared  to  Constable  :   the        nf  in.  by  g\  in. 


gnaw  of  jealousy.  Maria  Bicknell  loved  him  well  ; 
but  she  had  a  grandfather  who  was  very  rich. 
The  Rev.  Durand  Rhudde,  D.D.,  Rector  of  East 
Bergholt,  was  chief  among  those  around  her  who 
disliked  the  idea  of  her  marrying  a  poor  man. 
We  may  visualise  him  in  the  act  and  article  of 
making  disparaging  remarks  about  "  one  of  those 
artists."  Moreover,  says  C.  R.  Leslie,  "  a 
difference  had  arisen  "  between  the  Rector  and 
the  artist's  father,  Golding  Constable  ;  "  and  there 
was  a  story  current  in  Bergholt  of  a  caricature 
of  the  doctor  by  Constable,  which,  whether  true 
or  false,  was  unfortunate."  It  certainly  was,  and 
since  Maria's  father  was  anxious  lest  the  girl 
should  be  cut  out  of  Dr.  Rhudde's  will,  he,  too, 
opposed  the  match.  Charles  Bicknell  was  Solicitor 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  was  to  be  reckoned  with 
both  as  a  father  and  as  a  man  of  some  position. 

Everything  seemed  black  enough  for  the  lovers. 
There  were  the  inevitable  despair,  the  fitful  gleams 
of  moonlight,  the  instinctive  clinging  to  the 
faintest,  most  fantastic  hope.  Then,  at  length, 
the  belated  dawn  began  to  break.  It  was  one  of 
those  trials  wherein  one  wins  at  last  because  the 

desire  to  win  has  become 
both  conscious  and  sub- 
conscious. Maria  had 
wavered,  out  of  duty  to 
her  father.  She  tried  to 
damp  Constable's  ardour, 
and  in  her  correspond- 
ence told  him  that  such 
things  could  not  be.  She 
pointed  out  the  impro- 
priety of  his  sending  her 
any  more  letters  ;  and 
subsequently  bade  him 
continue  to  write  to  her 
"  without  the  least  re- 
serve." 

That  last  revealing 
note  was  penned  in  Sep- 
tember, 1812.  On  Feb- 
ruary 23rd,  1815,  Maria 
wrote  to  "  My  dearest 
John  "  as  follows  : — "I 
have  received,  from  papa, 
the  sweet  permission  to 
see  you  again  under  this 
roof  (to  use  his  own 
words)  '  as  an  occasional 


(MRS.  constable) 
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An  Echo  of  Constable  s  Courtship 


visitor.'  From  being  perfectly  wretched,  I  am 
now  comparatively  happy  "  (Leslie).  Constable, 
condemned,  as  he  had  been,  to  the  doubtful  joy 
of  making  love  by  letter,  must  have  been  in  the 
seventh  heaven  of  delight. 

There  were  difficulties  yet  ;  but  the  mills  of 
God  were  grinding.  Constable's  mother  died  in 
May,  1815  ;  Maria's  mother,  a  few  days  later  ; 
Golding  Constable,  a  year  afterwards.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  pair  were  being  brought  together. 
From  Golding  Constable,  the  artist  had  inherited 
£4,000,  a  sum  which  went  much  further  in  that 
day  than  it  does  in  this.  What  mattered  it  that 
Dr.  Rhudde  had  chanced  upon  the  fact  that  the 
lovers  were  meeting,  and  had  written  "  such  a 
letter  "  to  Mr.  Bicknell  ?  What  mattered  it  that 
Mr.  Bicknell  had  objected  to  Constable  holding 
Maria's  hand  in  his  presence,  and  had  received 
a  dignified  retort  from  the  emboldened  painter  ? 
The  barriers  were  all  but  fallen. 

Not  much  more  than  a  year  from  the  date  of 
her  mother's  death,  Maria  Bicknell  was  "  happy 
and  ready  "  to  marry  her  John.  She  did  so,  at 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  on  October  2nd,  1816, 
the  ceremony  being  performed  by  their  friend, 
the  Rev.  John  Fisher,  who,  with  sound  good  sense, 
had  helped  along  the  match. 

In  due  season,  Maria's  father  was  appeased,  and 
though  Dr.  Rhudde  was  less  easily  placated,  lie 
left  £4,000  to  his  grand-daughter  when  lie  died  in 
1819.  There  is  something  significant  in  those  two 
legacies,  Golding  Constable's  and  Rhudde's,  each 
of  a  similar  amount. 

As  for  Maria  Constable  :  sin-  died  of  a  con- 
sumption in  1828,  having  borne  her  husband 
children.  Then  it  was  that  Fisher,  a  friend  worth 
having,  gave  another  of  his  excellent  counsels  to 
the  stricken  genius  : — "  For  your  comfort,  during 
the  trial  upon  you  for  the  exercise  of  your  patience, 
you  should  apply  yourself  rigidly  to  your  pro 
fession.  Some  of  the  finest  works  of  art,  and 
most  vigorous  exertions  of  intellect,  have  been  the 
result   of  periods  of  distress." 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  story  of  John  Constable's 
courtship.  There  are  various  reminders  of  it,  such 
as  his  oil  portrait  of  his  wife,  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, dated  July  10th,  1816,  less  than  three  months 
before  their  marriage  (illustrated).  This  was 
painted  in  the  flush  of  impending  union  ;  but 
there  is  in  the  Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery,  Port 
Sunlight,  a  memento  of  the  early  bitterness  of  the 
engagement,  in  the  form  of  a  water-colour  of  East 
Beriiholt  Church,  from  the  South-East  (Plate,  p.  105). 
This  drawing  has  an  unusually  interesting  history. 


Constable's  mother  had  all  along  been  favour- 
able to  the  intended  match,  and  did  everything 
in  her  power  to  propitiate  Dr.  Rhudde.  In  "  feby  : 
1811  " — he  wrote  the  date  beneath  his  signature 
— Constable  made  this  drawing  and  sent  it  to  his 
mother.  She,  good  soul,  promptly  had  the  idea 
of  presenting  it  to  the  Rector,  in  her  son's  name, 
as  a  peace  offering.  Nothing  was  left  to  chance. 
On  the  back  of  the  frame  was  placed  a  neatly 
written  (and  still  extant)  inscription,  surrounded 
by  an  oval  wreath,  which  said  : — //A/South  East 
View  of/East  Bergholt  Church/in  the  County  of 
Suffolk. /a  Drawing  by  J.  Constable  Esqr./and 
presented  in  testimony  of  Respect/to  the  Revd. 
Durand  Rhudde  D.D/the  Rector.  Febrv.  25/ 
1811.// 

But  Dr.  Rhudde  was  flattery  proof.  He  sent 
a  fair  reply,  but  (says  Leslie),  "  unwilling  to 
remain  the  obliged  person,  he  enclosed  a  bank  note, 
requesting  Constable  to  purchase  something  to 
remember  him  by,  '  when  he  should  be  no  more.'  ' 
It  is  just  that  touch  which  makes  one  glad  that 
Constable  fought  his  way  through  all  those  years 
to  victory. 

At  one  time  this  drawing  was  in  the  possession 
of  Miss  Ann  Constable,  the  artist's  eldest  sister. 
Later  it  was  in  the  James  Orrock  collection,  and 
in  1906,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever,  afterwards  the  1st 
Viscount  Leverhulme,  lent  it  to  the  Winter 
Exhibition  at  Burlington  House.  Its  measure- 
ments are  15I  inches  by  23J  inches.  There  is  n<> 
need  here  to  discuss  Constable's  influence  on 
French  landscape  painting,  brought  about  In  the 
appearance  of  The  Hay  Wain  at  the  Salon  in  1N24. 
But  if  we  look  at  the  treatment  of  the  trees  and 
figure  in  this  work  of  many  years  earlier,  we  canm  >t 
fail  to  recognise  an  anticipation  of  the  typical 
Corot  atmosphere. 

Naturally,  East  Bergholt  Church  was  one  of 
Constable's  favourite  themes  in  this,  his  native 
place.  In  its  present  condition,  the  building  is 
mainly  of  the  Perpendicular  Period,  exhibiting 
that  admixture  of  stone  and  faced  flint  common 
to  so  many  East  Anglian  churches.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  fane,  and  hidden  in  this  view  of  it, 
exists  a  curious  detached  wooden  cage  with  a  tiled 
roof,  which  contains  the  bells.  This  does  duty 
for  the  tower,  but  one  storey  of  which  was  ever 
erected,  its  incompletion  being  attributed  to  such 
various  causes  as  the  fall  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  and 
the  intervention  of  the  Devil. 

But  that,  as  the  lawyers  say,  does  not  arise. 
In  the  drawing  before  us,  we  have  one  of  the 
visible  relics  of  an  artist's  love. 
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It  is  well-known  that  scientists  who  make 
a  study  of  the  manufacture  of  Italian  majolica  of 
the  Renaissance  period  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  assign  certain  pieces  to  certain  localities.  The 
most  renowned  pieces  of  early  majolica  now  to 
be  seen  in  European  museums  or  private  collec- 
tions have  so  often  changed  hands  that  one  can 
only  make  conjectures  as  to  their  origin.  Un- 
fortunately, these  conjectures  are  based  solely 
upon  characteristics  of  raw  material  or  decorations, 
which  are  often  unconvincing.  This  uncertainty 
has  obscured  the  origin  of  many  Italian  majolica 
manufactories,  which  have  produced  pieces  of  the 
greatest  historical  and  artistic  interest.  When  a 
group  of  Italian  and  other  scholars  sought  to 
disperse  this  uncertainty  by  searching  the  archives 
for  unnoted  documents  which  should  testify  to  the 
existence  and  development  of 
this  ceramic  art  in  the  differ- 
ent Italian  towns,  they  found 
mostly  negative  results  ; 
moreover,  the  documents  un- 
earthed referred  nearly  always 
to  later  epochs. 

But  lately  a  more  success- 
ful method  has  come  to  light. 
Since  even  the  smallest 
towns  of  Italy  have  grown 
considerably  in  recent  years, 
to  build  new  streets  and 
houses  it  has  been  necessary 
to  dig  up  old  town  moats  and 
places  formerly  used  as  rubbish 
heaps.  Here,  as  well  as 
along  the  old  walls  of  the  town, 
and  near  the  river-beds  which 
passed  through  the  towns  in 
the    Middle    Ages    but    were 


No.  I. — SGRAFFITO  FRAGMENT  I.5TH  CENT. 

FOUND    IN  THE   VIA    DELLA  GIOVECCA,  WHERE 
AN    OLD     PALACE    OF    THE    ESTE    ONCE    STOOD 


later    diverted,    incontestable    traces    of    ancient 
potters'  workshops  were  discovered. 

A  few  collectors  who  visited  such  excavations 
daily  found  a  great  many  remarkable  pieces  of 
majolica.  Most  of  them  were,  of  course,  instances 
of  simple  potter}'  used  by  the  people,  but  there 
were  also  some  pieces  of  very  fine  workmanship. 
Some  of  the  latter  show  a  technique  and  style 
identical  with  those  of  complete  plates,  pitchers 
and  dishes  seen  in  museums  and  private  col- 
lections ;  some  resemble,  and  others  are  identical 
with,  them  in  structure  and  materials.  Such  dis- 
coveries make  it  possible  to  recognise  the  towns 
in  which  motifs  of  decoration  or  special  techniques 
flourished,  and  from  which  workshops  the  master- 
pieces treasured  in  museums  originated.  This 
explains  the  interest  in  collecting  fragments  from 
these  excavations. 

Several  pieces  of  the  col- 
lection formed  between  1900 
and  1920  by  Mr.  C.  Ing.  Luigi 
Donini  in  Bologna  throw  a 
new  light  on  the  golden  age 
of  ceramic  art  in  Bologna  and 
Ferrara.  Until  then,  these 
two  places  had  not  been  men- 
tioned in  the  catalogue  of 
ceramic  collections  as  towns 
in  which  remarkable  ceramic 
ware  was  made.  To-day  we 
know  that  Bologna  is  the 
town  in  which  the  charac- 
teristic sgraffiti,  usually  called 
the  work  of  Northern  Italy, 
were  made,  and  that  this 
sgraffito  art  flourished  there 
for  so  long  that  one  may 
rightly   call    it    a   home    art. 
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No.    II  1'ART  (>F  A   Fl    kR  \KA   SGRAI  Y\  D  >    P]    \  I  E,   SHI  i\\  1 

si  VLI     "i      i  11 1      m;  I     0]     <  OSSA 

The  oldest  document  which  deals  with  the  maj 
of  Bologna  bears  the  date  of  May  12th,  1545, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Cronaca  Rinieri, 
a  manuscript  kept  in  the  Bibliothek 
Communale  in  Bologna.  The  docu- 
ment runs  a>  follows  :— "  .  .  .  .  fit 
fatta  una  mostra  in  sul  cantone  de  le 
scale  de  Santa  Petronio  de  versa  le 
Chiavadure,  in  la  quale  botega  li  era 
de  bellissimi  vasi  e  piatele  e  scodele  e 
altri  lavoride  majolica  .  .  .  questo  era  il 
prime-  lavoro  che  mai  fusse  fatta  in 
Bologna  de  majolica  e  fit  trovato  questa 
terra  al  propositi  che  steva  al  paragon 
de  quela  de  Faenza." 

Here  we  ^ee  that  real  majolica  is 
meant,  and  that  it  was  greatly  in 
favour  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  whereas  the  sgraffito  tech- 
nique had  at  that  time  already 
deteriorated  and  was  only  used  for 
decorating  less  valuable  ware.  The 
excavations  of  latter  years  have 
enabled  us  to  till  up  the  gap  in  the 
written  tradition,  and  to  establish  the 
fact  that  mezza-majolica  was  brought 
to  perfection  in  Bologna  and  at  the 
same  time  in  Ferrara,  where  beauti- 
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fully  executed  pieces  date  back  as  far 
as  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  majolica  of  the  sgraffito 
technique  is  not  made  of  white  earth 
like  that  of  the  majolica  mentioned 
in  the  Cronaca  Rinieri,  but  with  the 
same  red  clay  as  that  of  the  Bolognese 
terra-cotta  work,  in  which  the  red 
ground  shows  through  the  transparent 
lead  glazing.  Such  pieces  have  either 
a  coating  of  lead  glazing  coloured 
with  metallic  oxides,  or  a  white 
ground  which  is  not  produced  by  tin 
oxide,  but  by  a  thin,  non-transparent 
layer  of  Terra  di  Vicenza,  poured  on 
the  raw  pottery  (No.  vii.). 

In  several  parts  of  Bologna,  large 
heaps  of  half-baked  majolica  pieces, 
small  clav  pillars,  called  zampe  di 
gallo,  and  accumulations  of  fragments 
of  the  same  ware  prove  conclusively 
that  workshops  flourished  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.  In  the  younger 
Botteghe,  man\-  fragments  of  plates 
with  faience  decorations  were  found, 
similar  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
Cronaca  Rinieri,  but  the  older  pieces 
are  more  interesting  and  prove  Bolog- 
na to  have  been  a  centre  of  sgraffito  art. 
In  the  Bollettino  del  Museo  Internazionale  delle 
Ceramiche  di   Vaenza   (XV.,    1927,   No.    1)    is  an 


XO.    III. REVERSE    OF    THE    PLATE    ILLUSTRATED    IN     NO.    II. 
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account  of  an  interesting  sgraffito  fragment  of  the 
Donini  collection,  a  Bolognese  production  which 
was  found  near  the  old  bed  of  the  rividat  Aposa 
in  a  place  where  unmistakable  signs  of  manu- 
facture of  mezza-majolica  (sgraffiti)  were  to  be 
seen.  This  piece,  as  well  as  a  fragment  of  a  sgraffito 
plate  of  Ferrara  in  the  Donini  collection,  shows 
distinctly  the  characteristic  style  of  the  art  of 
Cossa  (Nos.  ii.  and  hi.).  One  can  unquestionably 
date  it  between  1470  and  1477,  during  which  years 
Cossa  worked  in  Bologna.  Moreover,  these  pieces 
prove  that  the  sgraffito  technique  had  reached 
such  a  high  pitch  of  perfection  that  prominent 
artists  like  Cossa  did  not  consider  it  beneath  their 
dignity  to  devote  themselves  to  it. 

Of  great  importance  is  another  lot  of  dishes, 
bowls,  plate>,  etc., 
bearing  the  Benti- 
viglio  arms  (sec 
No.  v  i  i  i . ) ,  evi- 
dently found  in 
1915  in  the  wall  of 
the  palace  in  Via 
Altabella,  w  h  i  c  h 
formerly  belonged 
to  the  Potters' 
Guild  of  Bologna. 
The  position  in 
which  these  pieces 
were  discovered 
shows  clearly  that 
they  had  been  hid- 
den  in  haste 
during  one  of  the 
ejections  of  the 
[i.e., 


1507  or  1511),  when  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  show 
the  arms  of  the  banished 
princes.  Most  probably  the 
pieces  were  buried  by  the 
artists  themselves,  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  obliged  to 
destroy  them.  In  other  parts 
of  the  same  palace,  half-baked 
pieces  of  zampe  di  gallo,  etc., 
were  found,  indicating  that  the 
artists  who  had  thus  made  a 
cache  for  their  ware  had  worked 
in  the  Guild  palace  itself.  The 
beautiful  dishes  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in 
the  Palazzo  Bargellini  in  Bo- 
logna are  doubtless  works  of 
Bolognese  manufacture. 

That  the  sgraffito  technique 
is  characteristic  of  Bologna  can 
be  proved  in  still  another  way.  As  mentioned 
before,  this  technique  flourished  there  already  in 
the  second  half  of  the  Quattrocento  ;  especially 
significant  is  its  duration  as  decorative  potters' 
art,  for  it  was  still  in  practice  in  Bologna  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  Donini  collection  contains  several  dated 
pieces.  One  with  the  date  1737  was  found 
together  with  some  prettily  decorated  dishes  and 
broken  pieces  among  much  rubbish  in  the  vaulting 
of  the  garret  of  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  in 
Monte,  Bologna  (see  No.  ix.).  The  exact  places 
where  these  sgraffito  fragments  were  found  in 
nearly  every  case  are  known,  and  a  thorough 
study  of  these  several  hundred  pieces  would 
convince    any   connoisseur    that    it    is   no    longer 
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FOUND    NEAR    THE    PALAZZO    SCHIFANOIA    IN    FERRARA;      AND    A 
BOLOGNA    SGRAFFITO 
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No.      VIII. — BOLOGNA     SGRAFFITI;     ON     LEFT:     AN     ANGEL 
WITH  THE  BENTIVIGLIO  ARMS  PROBABLY  ART  OF  COSSA 

correct  to  speak  of  the 
mezza-majolica  in  sgraffito 
technique  in  general  as  the 
work  of  Northern  Italy  only. 
They  must  now  be  named 
Bolognese  and  Ferrarese, 
for  this  technique  experi- 
enced its  highest  develop- 
ment in  these  towns  and 
was  in  practice  longer  in 
Bologna  than  elsewhere. 

The  sgraffito  technique  of 
Ferrara  differs  from  that 
of  Bologna  (see  Nos.  ii.  and 
iii.).  The  drawing  is  finer, 
the  laying  on  of  colours 
more  careful,  the  treatment 
of  details  more  thorough, 
facts  which  astound  one 
when  it  is  considered  that 
this  simple  mode  of  decora- 
tion is  hardly  adapted  for 
such  finesse.  (The  plate 
mentioned  above  proves  how  far  advanced  in 
sophistication  were  the  manufactories  of  Ferrara.) 
But  they  had  not  the  longevity  of  the  Bolognese 
manufactories.  The  gaudy  faiences  became  so 
popular  that  the  mezza-majolica  technique  was 
lost  within  a  short  time. 

From  documents  we  find  that  master  potters 
in  Ferrara  worked  in  the  Castello,  i.e.,  for  the 
court  of  the  Este,  in  1436  (see  No.  x.).  The  first 
prince  to  establish  a  majolica  factory  in  Ferrara, 
however,  was  Ercole  I.  In  1490  he  assigned 
Fra  Melchiorre  da  Faenza  a  workshop  in  the 
Castello.  This  art  flourished  in  the  first  quarter 
of    the    sixteenth    century,    according    to    various 


NO.    IX. — MADONNA  AND  CHILD.        l8TH  CENTURY 

BOLOGNA  SGRAFFITO  FOUND  IN  CHURCH  OF 

S.    GIOVANNI  IN  MONTE,  BOLOGNA 


documents,  and  then  fell  into  decay,  as  Alfonso  I. 
and  Ercole  II.  did  not  favour  it.  It  is  significant 
that  there  are  no  pieces  of  majolica  in  the 
various  collections  which  prove  their  Ferrarese 
origin  by  signatures  or  other  inscriptions.  For 
this  reason,  only  excavated  pieces  which  exist 
solely  in  fragments  testify  to  the  characteristic 
decorations  and  technical  specialities  of  Ferrara 
manufacture  which  flourished  in  the  Renaissance. 
This  is  true  even  of  painted  majolica  (faience). 
(See  Nos.  iv.  and  xi.)  These  fragments  indicate 
that  not  only  was  sgraffito  technique  practised 
in  Ferrara,  but  that  the  coloured  ware  with  tin 
glazing  similar  to  faience  majolica  ware  was 
likewise  made. 

Among  many  other 
pieces  in  the  Bolognese 
private  collection  is  the 
greater  part  of  a  plate, 
of  which  the  rim  is 
decorated  with  a  simple 
ornament,  while  the  centre 
shows  a  la  r  g  e  0  c  c  h  i  0 
di  pavonc  (peacock's  eye) 
in  a  beautiful  combination 
of  colours  (No.  v.).  This 
was  evidently  made  before 
1500,  i.e.,  at  the  time  of 
the  sgraffiti.  Other  extra- 
ordinary fragments  were 
found  in  the  via  della  Gio- 
vecca  (No.  i.),  where  an  old 
palace  of  the  Este  once 
stood,  and  also  during  ex- 
cavations near  the  palace 
Schifanoia  (No.  vi.). 

The  extremely  fine  deco- 
ration of  these  examples  of 
majolica    shows    that    the}' 
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Old  Majolica 


NO.      XI. — FAENZA      MAJOLICA 


EXAMPLES      OF      SGRAFFITO      TECHNIQUE      PRACTISED      IN'      FERRARA 


were  made  by  artists  of  high  repute,  and  as  a  that  the  manufactories  of  Ferrara  were  able  to 
number  of  pieces  of  the  same  technique  were  compete  with  the  best  in  Faenza,  Toscana  and 
found  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  one  can  affirm        Urbino  during  the  Renaissance. 
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NOTES  and 
QUERIES 


[The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers 
who   may  be   able   to  impart   inform- 
ation required  by  correspondents. ~\ 

Unidentified  Paintings  (Nos.  848,  849). 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  insert  these  two 
pictures  in  your  Notes  and  Queries 
Section,  with  a  view  to  finding  who 
painted  them  and  their  titles.  I  am  past 
sixty,  almost  the  last  of  my  family,  and 
wish  to  arrange  that  the  paintings  should 
remain  in  this,  my  native  city. 

That  showing  a  brawl,  No.  848,  is  on 
canvas,  40  in.  by  46  in.,  and  was  relined 
about  i860,  when  it  was  probably  also 
re-framed.  The  colours  of  this  work  are 
brilliant. 

The  other  composition  (No.  849)  is  painted  on  wood, 
28  in.  by  40  in. — Lewis  A.  Walter  (Louisville,  Ky.). 

Eric  Gill  on  "  Clothes." 

The  Editor, 

The  Connoisseur. 

Sir, — In  the  middle  of  your  extremely  kind  and  valu- 
able review  of  my  book  on  Clothes  there  is  a  most  un- 
fortunate misquotation.     Professor  Herbert  Read  said  : — 

Industrialism  has  released  the  artist  from  the  necessity 
of  making  anything  useful."     In  my  book  I  retorted  : — 


(No.  848) 


"  THE   brawl  " 

"  Industrialism  has  released  the  workman  from  the  neces- 
sity of  being  anything  of  an  artist."  Your  reviewer  has 
put  artist  instead  of  workman,  thus  making  the  sentence 
meaningless. 

I  shall  be  very  grateful  if  you  will  publish  this  cor- 
rection.— Eric  Gill. 

[We  must  exonerate  the  writer  of  the  review  implicated 
in  our  May  issue.  Limitations  of  space  necessitated  a 
slight  curtailment  of  the  notice  of  Mr.  Eric  Gill's  book, 
but  it  was  an  unfortunate  mischance  that  led  to  the 
mutilation  of  the  quotation. — Ed.] 


(No.  849) 

unidentified 

painting 
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"  Domestic  Utensils  of  Wood,"  by  Owen  Evan- 
Thomas.  (Owen  Kvan-Thomas,  Ltd.,  20,  Dover 
Street,  London,  W.l.     21s.  and   S4.50  net) 

The  secondary  title  of  Mr.  Evan-Thomas'  book  describes 
it  as  A  Short  History  oj  Wooden  Articles  in  Domestic  Use 
from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Cent 
and  there  is  hardly  any  variety  of  object  that  the 
author  has  not  included  in  his  purview,  or  omitted  to 
illustrate  in  his  seventy  admirably  reproduced  plates. 

Speaking  generally,  there  is  hardly  a  table  or  kiti  hen 
utensil  now  made  of  metal,  pottery,  glass  or  stone  that 
has  not  at  one  time  been  lashioned — and  more  artistically 
at  that — in  wood.  Mortars,  coffee  and  spire  mills,  pepper 
casters,  salt-cellars,  plates,  dishes,  cups,  tankards  were 
in  the  past  made  in  this  humble  material,  and  by  no 
means  necessarily  on  the  grounds  of  economy.  Some  of 
Mr.  Evan-Thomas'  examples  can  only  have  been  intended 
for  the  use  of  noble  or  wealthy  owners,  and  there  are 
expert  "  tasters  "  who  maintain  that  a  wooden  or  horn 
goblet  gives  to  a  certain  beverage  a  subtle  mellowness 
wiln       lich   glass  or  pewter  can  never  endow  it. 

Mazers,  wassail-bowls,  methirs,  and  every  variety  of 
drinking-vessel,  tallies,  moulds,  love-spoons,  knitting- 
sheaths,  busks  and  a  large  number  of  other  objects  receive 
adequate  written  and  pictorial  notice.  Sections  that  are 
of   especial    value,    in    that   they   deal    with   objects   that 


have  not  received  treatment  before,  or  in  that  Mr.  Evan- 

rhomas'  notes  .itid  illustrations  are  supplementary  to 
what  has  already  appeared,  are  those  on  coffee-  and  spice- 
mills,  tobacco-stoppers,  trenchers,  and  nut-crackers. 

In  essence,  Mr.  Evan-Thomas'  book  is  a  record  of  his 
own  widely  known  and  highly  interesting  collection  of 
"Treen."  It  is  designed  principally  to  appeal  to  and 
inform  the  specialist-collector  rather  than  the  archaeo- 
logist. Mr.  Evan-Thomas  has  centred  his  attention  upon 
the  wooden  utensils  and  implements  of  the  last  four 
centuries,  examples  of  which,  though  yearly  increasing 
in  rarity,  may  yet  be  purchased  in  the  open  market. 
With  this  object  in  view,  his  book  is  built  up  of  a  series 
of  essays,  each  dealing  with  a  particular  type  of  utensil, 
or  allied  group  of  objects,  more  than  adequately  illustrated 
from  examples  in  his  own  collection.  Realising,  however, 
that  there  are  others  besides  antiquaries,  collectors  and 
folklorists  who  take  a  delight  in  these  intimate  and 
almost  invariably  elegant  relics  of  a  past  age,  he  has 
culled  for  their  benefit  gems  of  knowledge  from  a  hundred 
original  sources,  both  ancient  and  modern,  to  adorn  and 
illustrate  his  chronicle. 

Of  real  value  to  the  expert  as  his  illustrations  un- 
questionably are,  Mr.  Evan-Thomas'  findings  as  to  the 
dates  and  nationalities  of  some  of  the  objects  figured 
are   sometimes   less  confidently  to   be   relied   upon.     On 
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what  grounds  does  he  describe  the  spice-box  (PI.  34)  as 
Elizabethan  ?  The  treatment  of  the  heraldic  leopard  is 
more  in  harmony  with  the  period  late  James  I. -Charles  I., 
and  the  absence  of  the  Stuart  thistle  does  not  militate 
against  such  a  date.  Since  the  tobacco  rape  (PL  35G) 
bears  two  dates,  1694  and  1767,  it  can  scarcely  be  described 
as  "  seventeenth  century,"  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  second  date  is  an  addition.  The  style  of  carving 
corresponds  with  that  on  many  German  and  Dutch  pipe- 
cases  bearing  dates  between  1760  and  1780,  and  the 
nationality  ascribed  to  it,  French,  is  by  no  means  con- 
vincing. The  two  pairs  of  shoe  buckles  (PI.  60,  O  and  R) 
must,  on  the  evidence  of  hall-marked  silver  examples,  be 
dated  about  1765-80,  and  not  "  early  eighteenth  cen- 
tury "  ;  and  the  tinder  pistol  (PI.  61 D)  is  not  of  seven- 
teenth-  but  mid-eighteenth-century   origin. 

On  the  evidence  of  the  costume  and  the  "  turban  " 
h.it  with  a  long  liripipe,  the  very  exceptional  nut-crackers 
illustrated  on  PL  37  must  be  dated  as  late  fifteenth 
century — temp.  Charles  VIII. — and  not  sixteenth  century. 
I  am  unaware  of  any  evidence  that  "  wooden  nut-crackers 
were  used  before  the  sixteenth  century,"  but  as  Mr. 
Evan-Thomas'  earliest  reference  to  this  useful  implement 
belongs  to  the  year  1548,  he  would  appear  to  be  doubtful 
nl  their  existence,  whether  of  wood  or  metal,  at  an  earlier 
date.  The  two  following  examples  cited  by  Victor  Gay 
from  French  inventories  may  be  of  interest  to  him  : — 
1420  {Inventory  of  Charles  VI.)  "  En  un  petit  estuy  de 
cuir  une  petite  turquoyses  d'argent  dore,  a  quasser  noy- 
settes  "  ;  and,  1372,  "  Une  truqaoise  d'argent  a  casser 
noisettes." 

The  heraldry  on  the  tobacco  rape  (PL  35D)  shows  it 
to  be  German  and  not  French.  Of  the  powder-flasks  on 
PL  62,  that  marked  W.  is  German  and  not  Italian, 
and  X  is  either  German,  or,  more  probably,  Nether- 
landish,  but  certainly  not   English. 

It  need  not  be  doubted  that,  by  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate slips  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  writer,  the 
name  of  the  bishop  who  attended  King  Charles  I.  on  the 
scaffold  has  undergone  a  metamorphosis.  But  points 
like  these  must  not  be  allowed  to  weigh  against  the 
undoubted  utility  of  the  volume  to  all  interested  in 
"  Treen."  As  has  been  indicated  in  this  review,  there 
.are  various  details  on  which  one  is  unable  to  see  eye-to-eye 
with  Mr.  Owen  Evan-Thomas  ;  but  in  this  respect  he 
shares  the  risks  of  every  pioneer.  This  is  the  first 
-volume  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  "  Treen."  Those  who 
follow  in  the  author's  footsteps  may  develop  and  amend  ; 
but  they  must  stand  indebted  to  him  for  this  first  adven- 
ture, and  for  providing  them  with  a  record  of  his  own 
admirable  collection.  As  an  assemblage  of  representative, 
.and,  in  some  cases,  rare,  but  always  well-chosen  pieces, 
jDomestic  Utensils  of  Wood  is  a  volume  indispensable  to 
.everyone  interested  in  the  subject.  And,  quite  apart 
from  any  other  consideration,  it  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  most 
iascinating  picture-book. 

"Men  and  Memories,   1900-1922,"  by  Sir  William 
Rothenstein.      (Faber   &   Faber,  London.     21s.  net) 

Unlike  most  sequels,  the  second  volume  of  Men  and 
Memories  maintains  the  interest  of  its  predecessor.  To 
some  readers,  indeed,  it  should  prove  the  more  attractive 
of  the  two,  for  it  introduces  a  later  generation — celebrities, 


for  the  most  part,  who  are  Sir  William  Rothenstein's 
contemporaries  and,  with  few  exceptions,  are  still  with 
us.  The  book  takes  the  record  from  1900  to  1922.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  period,  Augustus  John,  with  whom 
the  author  was  on  terms  of  close  friendship,  and  Sir 
William  Orpen,  who  married  Lady  Rothenstein's  sister, 
were  coming  into  vogue,  while  Epstein,  a  newly  arrived 
immigrant  from  the  United  States,  was  endeavouring  to 
earn  a  livelihood  by  art  in  England,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
interference  of  his  American  friends,  who  wanted  him  to 
abandon  such  an  unprofitable  pursuit.  Besides  his  artist 
friends,  Sir  William  also  moved  in  a  large  literary  circle, 
among  whom  were  Joseph  Conrad,  H.  G.  Wells,  W.  H. 
Hudson,  T.  E.  Lawrence,  and  John  Galsworthy.  He  was 
also  in  touch  with  Germany,  and  not  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  the  volume  is  the  picture  it  gives  of  the  pre- War 
atmosphere,  surcharged  with  presages  of  the  coming 
conflict,  and  the  abortive  attempts  in  artistic  circles  of 
both  countries  to  avert  the  catastrophe.  The  War  itself, 
as  seen  at  the  front  by  an  artist,  forms  a  long  and  interest- 
ing episode  ;  and  then  follows  an  account  of  the  Post- 
Impressionist  movement  and  its  effects  on  English  art, 
Sir  William  summing  up  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  matter 
with  great  critical  acumen.  The  book  carries  the  author's 
autobiography  to  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  Principal 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Art.  The  most  intimate  and  vivid 
picture  of  modern  non-Academic  art  circles  that  has  yet 
been  given  us,  the  work  forms  a  record  of  engrossing 
interest  to  present-day  readers,  and  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  art  historians  of  the  future.  Its  attraction 
is  greatly  heightened  by  the  inclusion  of  forty  or  so 
reproductions  from  Sir  William  Rothenstein's  incisive 
portraits  of  contemporary  artistic,  literary  and  political 
notabilities. 

"  David  Octavius  Hill,  Master  of  Photography,"  by 
Heinrich  Schwarz.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Helene  E.  Fraenkel.  (Harrap,  London.  21s. 
net) 

How  greatly  the  belief  in  photography  as  a  method  of 
artistic  creation  has  supplanted  toleration  of  it  as  a  mere 
means  of  presumably  faithful  reproduction  is  revealed  in 
many  ways.  That,  however,  which  principally  concerns 
us  in  the  present  instance  is  the  fact  that  photography, 
both  still  and  dynamic,  already  boasts  its  own  "  old 
masters,"  one  of  whom  is  made  the  subject  of  Herr 
Schwarz's  interesting  book.  David  Octavius  Hill,  R.S.A. 
(1802-70),  Scottish  landscape  painter,  pupil  of  Andrew 
Wilson,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Scottish  Academy, 
"  discovered  "  photography  not  long  after  Daguerre, 
Niepce,  and  Talbot  had  completed  their  first  successful 
experiments  in  the  new  medium.  But  it  was  in  1843 
that  an  event  occurred  which  definitely  turned  Hill 
towards  photography.  In  that  year,  the  artist  attended 
the  historic  assembly  which  marked  the  foundation  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  decided  to  commemorate 
the  event  in  a  painting  measuring  some  57  square  feet, 
and  embodying  nearly  500  portraits.  This  gigantic  task, 
which  occupied  him  until  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
he  achieved  partly  with  the  aid  of  photography,  and, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  result,  it  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  "  project  led  him  ....  into  that 
province  of  artistic  activity  which  best  suited  his  talents." 
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As  a  photographer,  Hill  proved  himself  an  artist  beyond 
fear  of  reproach.  Working  in  collaboration  with  Robert 
Adamson,  the  chemist,  and  using  as  negatives  Whatman 
paper  soaked  in  wax,  Hill  produced  a  quantity  of  "  Calo- 
types  "  which,  both  as  primitives  in  their  medium,  and 
as  excellent  examples  of  lighting  and  design,  deserve  to 
be  far  more  widely  known  than  is  at  present  the  case. 

Some  of  the  best  of  his  portraits  and  figure  studies 
are  illustrated  by  Herr  Schwarz.  In  general  appearance 
they  somewhat  anticipate  the  heavy,  dramatic  quality 
of  the  Middle  Period  of  the  German  Film.  This  is  par- 
ticularly apparent  in  the  Sir  Francis  Grant,  the  Thomas 
Duncan,  the  Sheriff  Mark  Napier,  and  the  Old  Gentleman 
of  Plate  55,  as  well  as  in  others  which  cannot  be  mentioned 
here.  But  it  was  not  only  faces  and  hands  that  interested 
Hill.  He  has  left  behind  him  many  photographs  of  backs, 
one  of  which  is  illustrated  in  this  volume.  Though  face 
and  hands  are  turned  out  of  sight,  the  Lady  Mary  Ruthven 
is  an  admirable  essay  in  this  genre,  the  lines  of  the  bonnet 
and  of  the  black  lace  shawl  falling  over  the  voluminous 
dress  making  a  composition  of  singular  interest  and 
charm. 

Hill's  own  training  as  a  painter  doubtless  accounts  for 
much  of  his  success  in  the  arrangement  and  lighting  of 
his  photographs,  though  it  must  be  added  that  these  have 
nothing  in  ordinary  with  the  imitation  paintings  and 
drawings  which  are  all  too  common  in  photographic 
exhibitions  to-day.  Herr  Schwarz  would  have  us  believe 
that  out  of  the  collaboration  of  Hill  and  Adamson  "  ^rew 
the  most  brilliant  works  photography  has  produced." 
That,  perhaps,  is  a  statement  which  need  not  be  taken 
literally,  even  assuming  that  the  author  refers  to  still 
photography  only.  But  it  is  perfectly  true  to  say  that 
the  best  of  Hill's  (  alotypes  "  are  works  of  very  con- 
siderable merit  and  dignity,  which,  whether  they  portray 
a  famous  personage  or  one  whose  name  is  forgotten,  are 
fully  entitled  to  the  respectful  consideration  of  anyone 
interested  in  the  art  of  the  camera. — F.G.R. 

"  The  Book  Collector's  Vade  Mecum,"  by  Andrew 
Block.      (Dennis  Archer,  London.      15s.  net) 

The  title  of  Mr.  Block's  work  is  justified  rather  by 
the  variety  of  the  information  it  contains  than  its  utility 
to  the  practical  book  collector.  The  first  twenty-four 
chapters  are  each  devoted  to  some  particular  type  of 
book  or  phase  of  book  collecting,  and  these  are  sup- 
plemented by  i  In  i  k  lists  of  the  works  of  eleven  different 
authors  ranging  from  Shakespeare  to  Harrison  Ainsworth, 
followed  by  appendices  containing  an  account  of  three 
leading  modern  binders  and  a  useful  list  of  prominent 
London  booksellers,  with  a  record  of  their  careers  and 
specialities.  Naturally,  with  such  a  wide  field  to  cover, 
the  information  given  is  by  no  means  exhaustive  and  is 
presented  in  what  may  be  described  as  a  series  of  snippets 
which  may  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  likely  items 
for  collecting,  but  will  afford  him  only  occasional  assist- 
ance in  the  pursuit.  Thus,  in  the  first  chapter  dealing 
with  modern  first  editions  and  containing  brief  references 
to  the  works  of  over  fifty  authors  ranging  from  Jane 
Austen  to  numerous  living  celebrities,  though  room  is 
made  for  R.  D.  Blackmore,  no  mention  is  made  of  Anthony 
Trollope,  George  Eliot,  Charles  Lamb,  D.  G.  Rossetti  and 
others  ;    while  it  might  be  asked  why  there  is  no  allusion 


whatever  to  a  prolific  and  much-collected  writer  like 
Defoe.  Then  there  are  one  or  two  minor  slips  ;  yellow 
end-papers  were  issued  with  only  the  first  volume  of  the 
first  edition  of  Stevenson's  New  Arabian  Nights;  the 
name  on  the  cover  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Pic  Nic  Papers, 
Edited  by  Charles  Dickens,  should  read  "  Boz,"  not 
"  Box  "  ;  while  there  is  no  reason  why  the  name  of 
Wheatley  should  "  ever  be  associated  "  with  mezzotint, 
for  the  most  attractive  plates  after  him,  the  Cries  of 
London,  were  all  executed  in  another  medium.  But 
errors  of  this  kind  are  too  few  and  far  between  to  affect 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  information  given  ;  while 
Mr.  Block  could  doubtless  defend  his  selection  of  authors 
and  classes  of  books,  to  be  studied  by  the  intending 
collector,  by  pleading  that  he  has  especially  favoured 
those  items  which  are  likely  to  rise  in  value.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Block's  experience  in  the  book  world  doubtless 
enables  him  to  prognosticate  with  greater  certainty  than 
most  people. 

"  First  Editions  and  their  Values,  No.  I.  :  John 
Galsworthy,"  by  Gilbert  H.  Fabes.  (W.  &  G. 
Foyle,  London.     7s.  6d.  net) 

Unlike  some  more  fanciful  writers,  Mr.  Fabes  does 
not  pretend  to  age-old  intimacy  with  the  great  when 
he  does  not  happen  to  know  them.  As  he  charmingly 
tells  us,  he  has  met  Mr.  Galsworthy  once.  Mr.  Fabes,  it 
transpires,  addressed  Mr.  Galsworthy ,  and  was  answered 
by  Mr.  Ga//.sworthy  :  the  difference  being  that  between 
"  pal  "  and  "  ball."  However,  it  is  not  with  the  novelist 
himself  that  Mr.  Fabes  deals.  His  concern  is  with  the 
points  and  average  values  of  that  author's  first  editions, 
whether  published  as  "  Galsworthy  "  or  under  the  "  John 
Sinjohn  "  pseudonym  used  by  the  Forsytes'  creator  in 
his  earlier  days.  Due  to  the  fact  that  their  editions  were 
small,  various  of  the  "  Sinjohn  "  volumes  have  since 
become  valuable.  From  the  Four  Winds  (1897),  of  which 
500  copies  only  were  printed,  is  assessed  at  £40  ;  Jocelyn 
(1898)  commands  a  similar  figure  ;  and  .1  Man  of  Devon 
(1901),  £30  ;  while  Villa  Rubein  (1900)  is  priced  at  £30 
for  the  first,  and  £20  for  the  second  issue.  Of  the  "  Gals- 
worthy "  volumes,  a  "  first  "  of  The  Island  Pharisees 
(1904)  is  rated  at  ^150  ;  the  second  at  a  mere  /15.  The 
reason  for  this  distinction  is  as  slight  as  are  most  of  the 
points  that  appeal  to  the  bibliophile.  In  the  first  and 
unpublished  issue,  an  advertisement  referred  to  "  Wolf  " 
YVvllarde  ;  while  the  second  gives  the  name  correctly  as 
"  Dolf,"  and  has  the  first  pages  mounted  on  stubs. 
Another  contrast  is  provided  by  the  difference  in  value 
between  the  first  (£100)  and  second  and  third  issues  (^3 
each)  of  Captures  (1923).  In  the  first  issue  was  a  list  of 
books  by  other  authors,  which  was  torn  out  from  all 
but  a  very  few  copies.  Of  The  Forsyte  Saga  (1922),  the 
large  paper  impression  is  listed  at  ^25  ;  the  first  Crown 
8vo  in  cloth  at  £8,  and  the  first  Crown  8vo  in  leather 
at  £6.  £40  is  the  price  of  a  first,  ^30  of  a  second  of  The 
Mini  of  Property  (1906). 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  works  listed  by  Mr.  Fabes 
in  his  interesting  book.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
values  cited  are  based  on  condition  as  well  as  upon 
authenticity,  and  those  desirous  of  knowing  how  Mr.  Fabes 
arrives  at  his  figures  should  study  his  text  at  first  hand. 
—F.G.R. 
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"  Ten  Contemporaries  :  Notes  toward  their  Defini- 
tive Bibliography,"  by  John  Gawsworth,  with  a 
Foreword  by  Viscount  Esher.  (Benn,  London. 
7s.  6d.  net) 

This  is  a  book  mainly  for  the  book-lover,  the  biblio- 
grapher and  the  collector.  Its  appeal,  as  Viscount  Esher 
in  a  most  happy  Foreword  says,  is  to  those  who,  being 
correctly  so,  are  book-readers,  too,  and  contributors  to 
literature.  The  popular  idea  of  bibliography,  like  many 
a  popular  idea,  is  wrong. 

In  this  assemblage  the  Tightness  and  fitness  of  it  as 
an  essential  part  of  study  is  made  clear.  The  Ten 
Contemporaries  are  : — Prof.  Lascelles  Abercrombie,  H.  E. 
Palmer,  "  George  Egerton  "  (Mrs.  Golding  Bright),  Sir 
Ronald  Ross,  Stephen  Hudson,  Edith  Sitwell,  W.  W. 
Gibson,  Robt.  Nichols,  Rhys  Davies,  and  M.  P.  Shiel. 
These  in  each  case  contribute  a  brief  essay,  critical  and 
personal,  and,  to  follow,  Mr.  Gawsworth  adds  a  biblio- 
graphy, chiefly  of  first  editions,  giving  collation,  binding, 
signatures  and  extra  notes  as  needed.  An  opening  sonnet 
shows  how  excellent  the  compiler  is  as  editor  of  books 
and  poet.  A  useful  and  acceptable  piece  of  work. 
— W.B.K. 

"  Catalogue  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  1932." 
(Oxford  University  Press  ;  or  from  the  Gallery. 
Is.  6d.  net) 

Like  the  large  two-volume  work  on  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  London,  the  old  catalogue  of  that 
institution  has  long  been  out  of  print.  And  though  its 
successor,  the  Illustrated  List,  embodied  the  fruits  of  far 
more  research  than  appeared  on  the  surface,  it  made  no 
pretence  at  being  anything  more  than  its  title  suggested. 
Now,  under  Mr.  H.  M.  Hake's  direction,  the  latter  pam- 
phlet— very  useful  in  its  way — has  been  superseded  by 
a  Catalogue  which,  apart  from  the  inevitable  matter  of 
future  additions,  is  a  valuable  means  of  reference  to  the 
collection  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  The  body  of  the  work 
is  arranged  alphabetically  by  names  of  the  persons 
depicted.  There  are  also  an  index  of  artists  ;  forty-four 
plates  reproduced  from  famous  works  in  the  Gallery  ;  and 
other  literary  matter,  including  a  Foreword  by  Mr.  Hake. 
In  this,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  much- 
needed  extension  of  the  Gallery  is  nearly  complete,  and 
that  its  opening  to  the  public  is  at  length  within  sight. 
How  necessary  the  new  wing  is  can  be  gauged  from  Mr. 
Hake's  figures,  as  well  as  by  the  contents  of  the  Catalogue 
itself.  Approximately  3,800  individual  portraits,  of 
which  some  1,050  occur  in  groups,  have  too  long  been 
contained  within  space  which  does  not  admit  of  their 
proper  display.  "  Certainly  nowhere  before  has  there 
been  assembled  under  one  roof  in  such  comparative 
completeness  and  continuity  a  series  of  contemporary 
portraits  of  a  nation's  most  famous  citizens."  Many  of 
these  have  a  further  value  as  records  of  costume  ;  and 
though  portraiture,  rather  than  artistry,  is  the  keynote 
of  the  collection,  it  must  be  added  that  the  list  of  notable 
artists  represented  is  anything  but  negligible  : — Van  Dyck, 
Lely,  Largilliere,  Kneller,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Romney,  Goya — but  the  list  is  too  long  to  attempt  in 
full.  To  students,  however,  not  the  least  valuable 
feature  is  the  number  of  works  by  artists  of  secondary 
rank,  such  as  Edward  Lutterel  or  Charles  Jervas  ;    and 


the  National  Portrait  Gallery  is  a  happy  hunting  ground 
when  men  of  this  kind  are  the  quarry.  Though  con- 
siderations of  space  have  necessarily  limited  the  descrip- 
tions and  biographical  details,  enough  information  has 
been  given  to  render  the  Catalogue  of  real  utility.  Stu- 
dents of  painting  and  writers  on  art  who  do  not  add  it 
to  their  libraries  are  either  very  short-sighted  or  much 
to  be  pitied. — F.G.R. 

"  Ultra- Violet  Rays  and  their  Use  in  the  Examina- 
tion of  Works  of  Art,"  by  James  J.  Rorimer.  (Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  Cloth,  S2.50  ; 
paper,   S2.00  net) 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  for  July, 
1929,  Mr.  Rorimer,  Assistant  Curator  in  the  Department 
of  Decorative  Arts,  published  an  article  on  "  Marble 
Sculptures  and  the  Ultra-Violet  Rays,"  describing  the 
detection  by  means  of  the  rays  of  forgeries  and  repairs. 
Mr.  Rorimer  has  since  carried  out  further  investigations 
over  a  wider  held.  The  increasing  interest  in  the  use  of 
the  Ultra-Violet  Ray  for  examining  works  of  art  has  led 
Mr.  Rorimer  to  give  his  results  in  this  book.  Mr.  Beech, 
the  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Decorative  Arts,  states 
in  the  Preface  that  it  does  not  claim  to  be  more  than 
"  an  introduction  "  to  the  methods  of  using  the  rays, 
supplemented  by  observations  on  the  examination  by 
this  means  of  numerous  objects  of  art  in  many  different 
materials. 

The  first  chapter  describes  the  properties  of  the  Ultra- 
Violet  Rays  and  gives  a  full  account  of  the  apparatus 
required  for  producing  them  and  for  photographing  objects 
in  Ultra-Violet  light.  Mr.  Rorimer  also  discusses  the 
chances  of  the  rays  being  injurious  to  the  objects  examined 
and  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  which  has  also  been  arrived 
at  by  other  authorities,  that  the  rays  are  not  harmful. 
There  is,  however,  some  difference  of  opinion,  as  certain 
experts  consider  that  a  long  exposure  to  the  rays,  such  as 
is  required  for  photography,  may  be  injurious  to  the  oil 
film  of  a  picture.  It  has  now  been  found  possible,  by 
the  use  of  a  special  filter,  to  reduce  the  time  of  exposure 
for  photographing  a  picture  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Mr.  Rorimer  next  proceeds  to  describe  in  detail  the 
observations  noted  when  a  variety  of  objects  were 
examined  under  the  rays,  each  object  in  addition  being 
photographed  in  the  Ultra-Violet  Rays  and  ordinary 
light,  the  photographs  being  reproduced  side  by  side  for 
comparison.  Some  illustrations  are  in  colour  to  show  the 
exact  appearance  of  the  object  under  the  rays.  To  pick 
out  a  few  examples,  Mr.  Rorimer  has  examined  ceramics 
to  detect  repairs.  A  striking  case  is  that  of  a  sixteenth- 
century  Italian  maiolica  bowl  which  had  been  broken 
in  three  pieces  and  put  together  again,  the  joins  being 
concealed  by  paint.  In  the  ordinary  photograph  the 
joins  are  barely  visible,  whereas  in  the  Ultra-Violet 
photograph  the  paint  over  them  shows  up  clearly  as 
bright  colour  against  the  non-fluorescent  purple  lustre  of 
the  original. 

Repairs  on  marbles,  ivories  and  textiles  all  reveal 
distinct  differences  in  much  the  same  way,  the  new  parts 
showing  as  light  patches.  Manuscripts,  palimpsests, 
Japanese  prints,  prints  and  drawings  and  pictures  are 
also  fully  dealt  with,  as  well  as  glass,  enamel,  precious 
stones  and  wood  sculpture.     This  book  should  prove  of 
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great  value  to  connoisseurs  and  should  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ultra-Violet  lamp  as  part  of  the  equipment 
of  every  museum  and  gallery. — L.  Laurie. 

"  The  Story  of  Winchester,"  by  W.  Lloyd  Woodland. 
Dent,  London.     5s.  6d.  net) 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  deal  mainly  with  the 
history  of  our  ancient  capital,  its  origin  and  development, 
and  its  customs  and  vicissitudes  during  the  Middle  Ages 
down  to  modern  times.  The  text  does  not  deal  specially 
with  the  architectural  beauties  of  the  city,  though  the 
i  losing  chapters  take  the  form  of  an  itinerary,  and  the 
illustrations,  mainly  by  Adrian  de  Friston,  render  sym- 
pathetically many  of  the  ancient  buildings.  The  story 
is  divided  into  sections,  and  especially  in  that  which 
treats  of  the  mediaeval  period  some  characteristic  ancient 
customs  are  recorded.  Among  these  was  the  formality 
of  "  sueing  the  stake,"  in  lieu  of  distraining  for  rent  in 
the  absence  of  goods  and  chattels,  and  the  "frank  pledge" 
winch  bound  every  burgess  under  severe  penalty  to  report 
any  offence  or  crime  any  of  his  neighbours  had  committed. 
Chapter  VI.,  which  treats  of  Winchester  under  the 
Stuarts,  contains  some  very  interesting  disclosures. 
When,  in  1643,  King  Charles  I.  appealed  to  the  city  for 
help  in  the  shape  of  money  or  plate,  the  authorities 
responded  liberally.  Vet  within  a  very  short  time  the 
King  sent  a  sharp  reprimand,  with  "  a  promise  to  punish 
the  city  when  occasion  permitted.  The  occasion  never 
came." 

Apart  from  memories  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
world-famous  cathedral,  much  of  Winchester's  civil 
mutations  may  be  gleaned  from  its  wealth  of  domestic 
edifices  still  remaining.  Similarly  with  other  cathedral 
cities  "  the  Georgian  period  in  Winchester  was  marked 
mainly  by  destruction."  Vet  the  number  of  ancient 
timbered  buildings  surviving  is  remarkable.  The  aspect 
of  the  main  streets  before  those  squarers-up  of  things 
picturesque,  the  Georgian  architects,  were  let  loose  upon 
them,  may  be  realised  by  surveying  God  Begot  House 
from  Royal  Oak  Passage,  of  which  a  realistic  illustration 
appears  on  page  133.  There  are  numerous  instances  of 
houses  whose  classic  brick  fagades  give  little  or  no  indi- 
cation of  the  more  ancient  treasures  which  they  mask. 
No  more  beautiful  and  historically  interesting  city  than 
Winchester  could  possibly  have  been  selected  for  inclusion 
in  the  Mediaeval  Towns  series.  The  book  is  written  with 
knowledge  and  clearness,  and  the  illustrations,  print  and 
paper  are  maintained  at  the  usual  level  ;  but  whereas 
in  previous  volumes  an  excellent  index  has  been  added, 
that  under  review  does  not  possess  one  at  all — a  matter 
for  regret. 

"  North  Curry  :  A  Short  History  of  the  Church 
and  Parish,"  by  Albion  Kirke,  formerly  Vicar  of 
North  Curry.  (J.  C.  &  A.  T.  Sawtell,  Sherborne. 
3s.  6d.  net) 

The  Rev.  A.  Kirke,  who  passed  away  on  March  23rd 
last  year,  was  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  Anglican 
clergyman  combined  with  the  good  "  Kernoozer."  A 
devoted  parish  priest,  he  some  four  years  ago  resigned 
the  Rectory  of  Loxton  and  accepted  the  living  of  North 
Curry,  the  Pan>h  Church  of  which  has  been  popularly 
^nated  "  The  Cathedral  of  the  Moors."     During  the 


short  time  he  filled  the  office  of  vicar  to  the  last-mentioned 
parish,  Mr.  Kirke  made  many  interesting  discoveries,  one 
of  which,  an  extremely  ancient  coffer,  was  described  in 
The  Connoisseur  (April,  1930).  This  excerpt  is  in- 
corporated in  the  volume  under  review,  a  most  interesting 
compilation,  which,  alas,  has  not  been  published  till  after 
the  death  of  the  writer.  A  quantity  of  information 
regarding  the  ancient  altar  cloth,  the  sacred  vessels, 
extracts  from  wills,  registers  and  churchwardens'  ac- 
counts, is  replete  with  interest  to  the  antiquarian  and 
research  worker.  An  Introductory  Note  has  been 
furnished  by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  Armitage  Robinson,  Dean 
of  Wells  ;  while  Mrs.  Kirke  undertook  the  task  of  pre- 
paring her  late  husband's  MS.  for  the  Press. — F.R. 

"The  Vear's  Art,  1932,"  compiled  by  A.  C.  R. 
Carter.     (Hutchinson  &  Co.,  London.     15s.  net) 

Though  the  art  record  of  the  past  year  has  been 
overshadowed  by  bad  times,  Mr.  Carter,  in  his  intro- 
ductory article,  is  able  to  show  that  it  is  characterised 
by  features  of  unusual  interest.  Perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy is  the  beginning  of  the  dispersal  of  the  chief 
pictures  of  the  Hermitage  in  Leningrad.  A  group  of 
these,  including  a  quartet  of  masterpieces  by  Van  Eyck, 
Botticelli,  Rembrandt  and  Van  Dyck,  have  been  sold 
through  the  a-cin.y  "I  an  \n-l<  >  -Aiihtk  an  firm  and  arc 
said  to  have  been  bought  by  an  American  collector  for 
/i, 600, 000.  Another  noteworthy  item  was  furnished  by 
the  good  fortune  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in 
receiving  the  gift  of  the  Howard  Grace  Cup  from  Lord 
Wakefield,  and  the  famous  Canning  Jewel  from  an 
anonymous  American  lady,  the  former  being  purchased 
for  ^11,000  at  Christie's  and  the  latter  for  ^10,000  at 
Sotheby's.  Another  highly  interesting  acquisition  was 
the  "  Great  Bed  of  Ware,"  secured  with  the  aid  of  a 
rant  trom  the  National  Art-Collection s  Fund.  These 
three  items  and  other  important  acquisitions  by  the 
national  museums  are  illustrated,  as  well  as  various  works 
of  art  bringing  high  prices  in  the  saleroom.  The  usual 
features  of  the  volume  which  go  so  far  to  make  it  the 
vade  mecum  of  the  art  world  are  brought  fully  up  to 
date,  while  an  interesting  addition  is  a  list  of  the  "  Chief 
Pictures  sold  at  Auction  since  1879." 

"  Art  :  An  Introduction  to  Appreciation,"  by  Ray- 
mond Coxon.     (Pitman,  London.     5s.  net) 

Appreciation  is  so  much  a  state  of  mind  that  its 
consideration  is  often  as  illusive  as  a  philosophy  of 
beauty.  Mr.  Coxon,  however,  troubles  us  very  little 
with  abstractions,  being  concerned  more  with  technical 
excellencies,  as  he  sees  them,  than  with  transcendental 
qualities  ;  though  in  the  end  it  is  with  the  undefinable 
qualities  of  genius  we  are  involved.  The  best  chapters 
are  those  in  which  Mr  Coxon  writes  of  drawing  and 
painting  in  terms  of  craftsmanship,  and  explains  the 
aesthetic  difference  between  commonplace  highly  finished 
work  and  the  spirited  work  of  the  great  artist.  It  may 
be  that  in  this  study  of  appreciation  Mr.  Coxon,  who, 
as  the  reader  will  soon  perceive,  has  Cezanne  and  Picasso 
and  Chirico  very  much  on  his  mind,  even  when  of  neces- 
sity he  glances  at  a  Vermeer,  is  not  quite  as  detached  an 
appreciator  as  he  believes  himself  to  be.  However,  that 
is  a  fault  than  can  in  some  sort  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
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everyone  who  has  ever  attempted  to  write  on  aesthetics. 
Attribution  can  be  taught  and  learnt  ;  appreciation  can 
be  learnt,  but  can  never  be  fully  taught.  Mr.  Coxon's 
attempt,  no  doubt,  has  its  merits,  but  it  is  not  the  book 

for  the  tyro. 

"  Stamps  of  Great  Price,"  by  Nevile  Stocken. 
(X.  E.  Hopkins,  Bath.     6s.  net) 

Sixty  years  ago,  when  the  first  sale  of  postage  stamps 
by  auction  took  place  at  Sotheby's,  a  bold  prophet  of 
the  period  foretold  that  "  before  many  years  pass  we 
shall  regard  £5  for  a  valuable  stamp  as  calmly  as  we  do 
now  the  pound  sterling  for  an  ordinary  specimen."  He 
could  not  possibly  have  conceived  that  in  the  year  of 
grace  1932  there  would  be  upwards  of  a  thousand  varieties 
whose  value  in  the  philatelic  market  would  exceed  twenty 
times  that  figure.  In  this  admirable  anthology  of  rare 
postage  stamps  the  author,  for  many  years  expert  to  a 
leading  firm  of  stamp  auctioneers,  introduces  us  actually 
to  one  thousand  and  thirteen  specimens  of  all  nations 
that  have  either  realised  within  the  past  decade,  or  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  realise  (should  they  again  come 
on  to  the  market)  from  ^100  to  upwards  of  £y ,000  apiece. 
These  vara  aves  of  Philately  are  drawn  not  alone  from 
the  ranks  of  the  classic  issues  of  the  mid-nineteenth 
century,  but  include  those  of  such  relatively  recent  origin 
as  the  "  occupation  "  issues  of  the  World  War  and  the 
Trans-Atlantic  air  mails  that  have  introduced  a  new  and 
essentially  modern  element  into  stamp  collecting.  Many 
stamps  unpriced  in  the  standard  catalogues  are  here 
valued  by  Mr.  Stocken  out  of  his  wide  experience  with 
due  regard  to  such  important  factors  as  popularity  and 
demand.  With  a  wealth  of  anecdote  he  traces  the 
histories  and  fortunes  of  the  most  valuable  specimens 
known  to  philatelists,  together  with  intriguing  stories  of 
famous  "  finds  "  of  old  stamps  to  tickle  the  palate  and 
arouse  the  envy  of  every  right-minded  collector.  Of 
necessity  a  large  number  of  valuations  are  based  upon 
prices  obtained  at  the  sale  of  the  famous  Ferrit  stamp 
collections  in  1921,  but  the  author  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  "  these  realisations  were  in  many  cases  of  such  an 
inflated  and  phenomenal  character  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  accepted  as  reflecting  true  market  value."  Mr. 
Stocken's  book  may  be  said  to  begin  where  the  Catalogue 
leaves  off,  and  for  that  reason  should  prove  of  material 
assistance  to  philatelists,  both  amateur  and  professional. 
— D.B.A. 

"  What  Bird  is  that  ?  A  Guide  to  the  Birds  of 
Australia,"  by  Neville  W.  Cayley.  (Angus  and 
Robertson,  Ltd.,  Sydney  ;  The  Australian  Book 
Co.,  London.      12s.  6d.  net) 

A  long-felt  want  has  obviously  been  supplied  by  this 
work  of  Mr.  Cayley's,  for  the  entire  first  edition  of  3,500 
copies  was  disposed  of  with  such  celerity  that  the  pub- 
lishers were  forced  to  send  second  editions  for  review — a 
most  unusual  state  of  affairs.  Studying  this  work,  one 
perceives  that  it  well  merits  this  popularity.  It  is  planned 
on  the  lines  of  a  dictionary,  save  that  the  names  of  the 
birds  are  not  in  alphabetical  order,  but  are  arranged  in 
chapters  according  to  some  special  characteristic,  under 
headings  such  as  "  Forest-frequenting  Birds,"  "  Birds  of 
the  Ocean  and  Shore,"  etc.     Any  striving  after  literary 


style,  so  distinctive  a  feature  of  Hudson's  writings  on 
kindred  subjects,  would  be  unsuitable  ;  but  the  concise 
statements  relating  to  each  bird  are  not  without  literary 
merit  from  their  very  brevity.  Colour  plates,  depicting 
all  the  birds  mentioned,  are  inserted  throughout  the  book, 
together  with  photographs  of  typical  bird  habitats.  Each 
colour  plate  is  provided  with  a  scale  chart  in  the  manner 
of  a  map,  so  that  the  exact  size  of  each  specimen  can 
be  estimated.  In  fact,  the  book  is  a  veritable  encyclo- 
paedia of  its  subject,  and  anyone  desiring  to  pose  as  an 
authority  on  the  matter  will  be  spared  all  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  a  journey  to  Australia  ;  he  will  merely 
have  to  give  Mr.  Cayley's  work  careful  study. 

"Views  and  Reviews,  First  Series,  1884-1919,"  by 
Havelock  Ellis.  (Desmond  Harmsworth,  London. 
10s.  6d.  net) 

None  but  the  fervent  fans  of  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis  will 
receive  this  miscellaneous  assortment  of  essays  with 
gratitude,  for  Mr.  Ellis  is  too  evasive  and  nebulous  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  ordinarily  intelligent  reader. 
At  first  glance,  the  contents  page  lists  thirty-two  pro- 
vocative titles,  but  these  do  not  lead  to  the  provocative 
reading  suggested.  Most  of  the  essays  are  too  slight  to 
stimulate  profound  consideration  and  deal  but  super- 
ficially with  their,  in  most  cases,  interesting  subjects. 
Mr.  Ellis  has,  of  course,  a  widely  recognised  reputation 
as  a  writer  and  a  psychologist,  and  it  is  upon  these 
grounds  that  the  book  is  likely  to  be  read  with  some 
disappointment. 

"  Barred,"  by  Edward  de  Neve.  (Desmond  Harms- 
worth.     7s.  6d.  net) 

This  is  the  story  of  a  Dutchman  who,  living  in  France, 
had  during  the  war  fought  for  France  in  the  Foreign 
Legion,  thereby,  Mr.  de  Neve  tells  us,  losing  his  nationality 
under  the  Code  Napoleon.  Later  he  embezzles  to  assist 
a  man  who  cheats  him.  His  defalcations  are  discovered, 
and  he  is  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment.  At 
the  end  of  his  sentence  he  is  ordered  to  leave  France, 
but  he  has  no  nationality  and  no  papers,  and  is  in  turn 
deported  by  every  country  he  enters.  Meanwhile,  his 
wife  has  become  the  mistress  of  another  man.  Mr.  de 
Neve  assures  us  that  this  is  a  true  story  and  its  details 
often  photographic.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
story  is  curiously  actual,  and  if  the  only  test  of  a  work 
of  imagination  be  that  it  conjures  up  images,  then  this 
is  an  example  of  a  high  order.  The  story,  indeed,  is  both 
painful  and  powerful,  and  has  the  air  of  a  personal 
recital. 

"  Leonardo  da  Vinci,"  by  Clifford  Bax.  (Peter 
Davies,  London.     5s.  net) 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  so  towering  a  figure  in  his 
own  time,  and  so  significantly  a  forerunner,  born  out  of 
due  season,  of  the  scientific  age,  that  the  character  of  the 
man  who  thought  so  greatly  and  actually  achieved  so 
little  has  naturally  excited  unlimited  curiosity  and  con- 
jecture. In  Mr.  Bax's  study,  though  his  curiosity  is 
admirable,  conjecture  at  times  outruns  discretion.  The 
charges  of  abominable  immorality  brought  against 
Leonardo  during  his  lifetime,  twice  investigated  officially 
and  declared   not  proven,  and  maintained  by  him  to  be 
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libels,  very  probably  were  libels.  Mr.  Bax  believes  them 
to  be  true  and  makes  them  the  foundation  of  his  character 
sketch.  Mr.  Bax  also  believes  the  worst  that  was  said  of 
Caesar  Borgia,  though,  of  the  particular  crimes  he  stresses, 
evidence,  as  Mr.  Sabatini  has  pointed  out,  is  to  seek. 
This  readiness  to  believe  unproven  things  makes  the 
resultant  portrait  suspect.  Mr.  Bax  is  on  stronger  ground, 
though  that,  too,  is  conjectural,  when  he  explains  Leo- 
nardo's negligence  of  artistic  commissions  by  surmising 
that  his  interest  in  art  was  not  aesthetic  but  scientific  ; 
that  when  he  had  once  achieved  that  apparent  roundness 
of  a  flat  surface  which  he  held  to  be  the  prime  object  of 
painting,  he  lost  all  interest  in  the  craft,  and  turned  to 
his  practical  engineering  and  his  daring  and  prophetic 
experiments.  Mr.  Bax  is  amusing  in  his  dismissal  of 
Mona  Lisa  as  a  woman  of  importance,  comparing  the  lady 
with  the  keeper  of  a  seaside  boarding  house  smiling 
ingratiatingly  at  prospective  visitors,  and  at  the  same 
time  calculating  how  much  she  would  be  able  to  over- 
charge them.  The  typical  Leonardo  touch  he  finds  in 
epicene  figures  of  angel  and  saint,  but  there  again  the 
thought  is  clearly  fathered  by  the  "  libels."  Mr.  Bax 
sees  cruelty  in  Leonardo's  dissections,  in  his  drawings  of 
old  women,  and  in  his  bald  description  of  the  garments 
worn  by  a  hanging  malefactor.  They  are  obviously 
accurate,  but  why  should  they  be  considered  i  rue!  ? 
However,  one  need  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bax  to  recognise 
that  his  study  of  the  most  modern  mind  <>t  the  Renaissance 
is  a  penetrating  piece  of  work,  exciting  to  read,  and,  oni  e 
read,  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 

"Mozart,"  by  Sacheverell  Sitwell.  (Peter  Davies, 
London.    5s.  net) 

In  a  general  way,  one  is  over-apt  to  think  "1  Mozart 
as  the  marvellous  boy  prodigy,  without  unit  -inbei  mg 
that  the  real  marvel  was  the  way  in  which  his  genius, 
unlike  that  of  most  prodigies,  continued  to  develop,  Mr. 
Sit  well's  book  stresses  this  very  point  In  his  view, 
Mozart's  powers  had  barely  reached  maturity  in  1791,  at 
the  time  of  the  composer's  lamentably  early  death,  aged 
thirty-six.  Mr.  Sitwell  traces  Mozart's  life,  and  more 
particularly  deals  with  his  yarious  compositions  ml  which 
there  were  more  than  6oo,  ranging  over  almost  ever} 
musical  field),  describing  the  growth  and  perfection  of 
his  talent  in  each  of  the  many  spheres  it  enriched, 
such  as  the  opera,  concerto,  sonata  and  symphony.  It 
is  in  this  last  realm  that  the  author  most  regrets  his  death, 
claiming  that  whereas  Mozart  had  tou(  lied  the  peak  of 
his  powers  in  all  the  other  channels  of  expression  he  had 
essayed,  he  had  but  just  reached  maturity  111  the  ~\  111- 
phonic  style,  and  died  leaving  his  most  vital  message  in 
that  form,  perhaps  the  most  vital  message  he  had  to 
deliver,  unsaid.  One  might  have  preferred  that  these 
chapters  treating  of  Mozart's  compositions  were  not  so 
placed  as  to  divide  the  biography  into  two  parts.  Never- 
theless, the  book  as  a  whole  is  lucid  and  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  information.  It  is  professedly 
intended  for  the  ordinary  reader,  and  well  fulfils  its 
purpose. 

"  Ruffians  Hall,"  by  Philip  Lindsay.  (Desmond 
Harmsworth,  London.     8s.  6d.  net) 

Mr.  Lindsay  may  be  able  to  make  out  a  case  for  the 


inherent  "  ruffianism,"  which  he  detects  in  such  widely 
different  characters  as  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  Pope  Hilde- 
brand,  Columbus,  "  The  First  Gentleman  of  Europe," 
and  Edward  Kelley,  Dr.  Dee's  blackguardly  associate, 
who,  with  a  number  of  others,  figure  as  the  heroes  of  his 
collection  of  short  essays.  But  what  he  has  written  must 
be  judged  rather  upon  its  merits  as  literature  and  upon  the 
knowledge,  historical  and  other,  with  which  the  author 
supports  his  argument.  Nearly  forty  years  ago,  A.  E. 
Waite  observed,  in  a  foot-note  to  his  brief  portrait  of 
Kelley,  that  Louis  Figuier,  like  most  French  biographers, 
had  drawn  very  largely  upon  "  those  interior  resources 
which  economise  documentary  research  "  when  preparing 
his  life  of  the  alchemist.  Waite's  own  effort  was  not  by 
any  means  remarkable  for  either  the  quantity  or  the 
quality  of  the  research  that  went  to  its  preparation,  and 
despite  his  condemnation  of  Figuier,  he  preferred  the 
latter's  picturesque  inaccuracies  and  the  blatant  roman- 
cing of  du  Fresnoy  to  the  possibly  dull  results  that  might 
have  come  from  a  little  hard  work.  Mr.  Lindsay  has 
not  even  shown  so  much  initiative.  He  has  in  most 
cases  merely  gone  to  the  nearest  source,  good,  bad  or 
indifferent,  for  his  supposed  facts,  churned  up  the  results 
of  his  perfunctory  gleanings,  and  served  up  the  resulting 
mess  well  garnished  with  "  purple  patches,"  many  of 
which  are  quite  meaningless,  in  a  well-printed  book  with 
a  pleasing  binding  :  a  circumstance  that  is  presumably 
clue  to  the  generosity  of  his  publisher. 

Mi  Lindsay  rarely  troubles  about  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  words  or  phrases  that  he  uses,  provided  that  they 
sound  well.  He  talks  of  the  West  Indies  in  Morgan's 
days  as  being  "  scarred  with  blood  of  slaves,"  and  com- 
pares that  old  buccaneer's  bellowings  as  being  "  a  mere 
mewing  in  comparison"  with  Governor  Lynch's  negro 
trade  with  Spain  -whatever  that  may  mean.  He  writes 
of  a  "  big  tempting  bed  "  in  Columbus'  cabin  as  though 
his  little  ship  were  a  luxury  liner;  and  of  "  hammering 
out  the  dents  in  armour  "  in  1085.  He  asserts,  as  did 
Waite  whom  he  follows  blindly,  that  Edward  Kelley 
bought  his  ,ili  hemical  manuscript  and  ivory  boxes  in  1582 
for  "  a  guinea,"  entirely  ignoring  the  facts  that  guineas 
were  not  coined  until  1663,  that  they  were  not  legal 
tender  for  twenty-one  shillings  until  December,  171 7,  and 
that  the  incident  itself  rests  upon  very  doubtful  testimony. 
He  is  apparently  unaware  that  the  Prince  Regent's  home 
was  Carlton  House  and  not  "  Carlton  Palace,"  and  that 
Alexander  VIII.  occupied  St.  Peter's  Chair  from  1689  to 
1691,  and  therefore  cannot  have  presented  Columbia, 
whom,  by  the  way,  he  assumes,  entirely  without  justi- 
fication, to  have  been  unused  to  the  handling  of  arms, 
with  a  map  of  the  world.  He  bespatters  his  pages  with 
hideous  phrases  such  as  "  I've  got  the  power  of  the 
apostolic  princes,"  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Hildebrand,  and  speaks  of  Columbus'  "  hefty  astrolabe." 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  take  these  essays  seriouslv, 
though  the  principal  incidents  chronicled  are  correct 
enough. — C.R.B. 


Some    other    Books    Received 
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THE   RENAISSANCE   OF    ENGLISH    PLATE 


This  has  not  yet  arrived  ;  but  the  exhibition 
of  modern  English  plate,  held  at  the  Goldsmiths  and 
Silversmiths  Company,  Limited  (112,  Regent  Street. 
London),  may  be  hopefully  regarded  as  a  precursor  of 
its  advent.  For  it  is  an  encouraging  omen  that,  at  a 
time  when  Government  Commissions  lament  that  our 
artists  and  craftsmen  are  unable  to  produce  good  and 
original  work  in  the  applied  arts,  because  of  the  paucity 
of  encouragement  afforded  them  by  manufacturers  and 
retailers,  a  firm  which  unites  both  these  attributes  should 
have  organised  the  recent  display.  It  is  by  no  means 
the  first  of  its  kind  that  has  been  held.  For  some  years 
past  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths  have 
endeavoured  to  remedy  the  neglect  of  original  design 
and  the  gradual  elimination  of  fine  hand-wrought  work 
in  silver  ware,  which  was  brought  about  by  the  com- 
mercialism and  fierce  competition  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  by  organising  travelling  exhibitions  and  holding 
special  displays  in  their  Hall  and  elsewhere  ;  while  the 
Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  Company  itself  organised 
a  somewhat  similar  display  in  1927.  Where  the  latest 
exhibition  differed  from  its  predecessors  is  that  while,  as 
usual,  there  was  a  catholic  display  of  modern  presentation 
and  commemorative  pieces,  a  more  frank  recognition  had 
been  given  to  modern  utilitarian  pieces,  which  were 
shown,  as  far  as  possible,  under  the  conditions  obtaining 
when  they  are  actually  in  use. 

This  had  been  done  largely  by  the  help  of  Messrs.  Heal 
and  Son,  who  had  lent  several  tasteful  pieces  of  modern 
furniture  which  formed  appropriate  settings  for  the  more 
up-to-date  items  of  silver  ware.  Among  these  was  Mr. 
H.  G.  Murphy's  daring  machine-made  tea-set,  in  which 
extraneous  ornament  was  wholly  eliminated  in  favour 
of  utility,  their  simplified  forms  being  calculated  to 
provide  utensils  whose  contents  would  be  unstoppable  and 
unupsettable,  even  when  subjected  to  violent  movement. 
Yet  the  pieces  were  aesthetically  interesting  by  reason  of 
their  entire  functional  appropriateness.  Knives,  forks 
and  spoons  in  various  new  and  revived  forms,  often 
decorated  with  striking  patterns  in  enamels,  afforded 
plenty  of  pleasing  novelties;  the  most  practical  among 
them,  however,  were  some  sets  of  short-bladed,  pointed 
knives  with  long  handles   broadening   out   at   the  base, 


on   which   the  guiding  finger  of  the  hand   can  rest   with 
ease. 

Trophies  and  presentation  pieces,   though  mostly  de- 
signed to  follow  the  traditional  forms  on  which  purchasers 
usually    insist,    often    showed    a    pleasing    originality    in 
the    free    treatment    of    styles    and    detail.     Mr.    Harold 
Stabler's    "  Rosewater   Dish,"    belonging    to   the   Master 
Mariners'  Company,  his  striking  silver  and  blue  enamel 
casket,   presented  to  Mr.   and  Mrs.   J.   S.   Elias,   and  his 
Ink  Stands  for  University  College,  Oxford,  all  attractive 
and  consistent  pieces  of  work,  proved  that,  as  in  earlier 
days,    existing   styles   may   be   made   a   springboard    for 
novel    developments    in    conformity    with    contemporary 
needs.     Mr.  D.  L.  Piret,  too,  departed  from  strict  conven- 
tion in  various  pieces,  including  his  handsome  Bowl  and 
Cover  designed  for  Lloyds,   and  in   Princess  Elizabeth's 
dainty    porringer.     Though    Mr.    Omar    Ramsden    is    a 
master  of  the   ornate    exuberance  of    Gothic   ornament, 
he  can  yet  almost  entirely  dispense  with  it  in  the  finely 
proportioned   tall   standing   cup   and   cover  lent   by  The 
Queen.     Another  fine  piece  by  him  was  Lord  Lee's  pre- 
sentation cocoanut  cup.     Original  departures  were  made 
by  Mr.  Eric  Gill  in  his  almsdish,  dependent  largely  for 
its  effect  on   its  bold   and   finely  designed  chasing,   and 
Professor  Gleadow  in  his  beaker  decorated  with  a  delight- 
ful chased  design  of  mermaids  ;    while  Mr.  George  Hart 
showed  great  ingenuity  in  the  way  he  utilised  the  Gothic 
inscription  on  the  Gold  Coronation  Cup  to  form  a  coherent 
part    of    its    rich    decoration.     Lord    Wakefield's    Gold 
Maximum  Speed  Trophy,  designed  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  Stabler, 
still  maintained  its  position  as  perhaps  the  most  appro- 
priate and  modern  piece  of  work,  but  the  novelty  of  such, 
and  other  less  justified  conceptions,   did    not   blind    the 
spectator   to    items    which,     though    following   on   more 
conventional  lines,  were  still  characterised  by  originality 
of  treatment.     Among  such  may  be  singled  out  various 
works    by    Messrs.    Edward    Spencer,    T.    Cuthbertson, 
R.  E.  Stone,  Charles  Thomas,  W.  Bennett,  and  R.  J.  Day, 
not  forgetting  some  pleasant  enamels  on  silver  by  Miss 
Street  and  Mr.   G.   T.   Tomes.     An  encouraging  feature 
of  the  display  was  the  inclusion  of  pieces  made  by  youthful 
students,  who  manifested  a  very  commendable  mastery 
of  their  medium. — C.  R.  G. 
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Our  Plates 

Mr.  F.  H.  Cripps-Day  is  known  by  name,  at  any  rate, 
to  every  serious  student  of  arms  and  armour.  His  books 
■  •II  The  Tournament  and  A  Record  of  Armour  Sales  (to 
mention  none  other  of  his  writings  on  such  matters)  are 
\\  idely  recognised  and  appreciated  ;  while  his  own 
armoury  is  certainly  among  the  most  important  in  the 
British  Isles. 

In  this  issue,  however,  Mr.  Cripps-Day  brings  his  talent 
for  research  to  bear  on  another  interest  :  his  array  of 
family  portraits  and  other  relics,  including  two  fine 
pastels  by  Francis  Cotes.  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Cripps, 
whom  Cotes  portrayed  in  1759,  were  ancestors,  also,  of 
the  first  Earl  Kitchener  of  Khartoum,  on  whose  origins 
.mil  personality  Mr.  Cripps-Day  gives  us  some  intimate 
sidelights. 

Constable's  drawing  of  East  Bergholl  Church,  from  the 
South-East,  in  the  Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery,  has  likewise 
the  additional  interest  of  being  a  relic.  It  recalls  the 
artist's  long  and  unhappy  courtship  as  is  told  in  an 
article  by  Mr.  F.  Gordon  Roe. 

Of  our  other  plates,  Goya's  Jewess  of  Tangiei  1  1--  among 
the  most  important  works  in  the  pictorial  history  of 
Jewry.  The  canvas  (2of  in.  by  13J  in.)  was  bought  for 
'lie  Metropolitan  Museum  in  1871,  and  show-.  .1  figure 
1  lad  in  an  elaborate  green  and  gold  brocaded  robe,  and 
wearing  chains  and  a  jewelled  head-dress.  A  Ian  is  held 
in  the  left  hand 

Though  The  Ferry  Inn,  Bodenick,  Fowey,  was  duly 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Frank  Rutter  in  his  book  on  I  heodore 
Rou^cl  (published  by  The  Connoisseur),  limitation  ol 
space  precluded  it  from  being  reproduced  among  the 
forty-five  plates  in  that  volume.  It  is  one  of  the 
charming  group  of  Cornish  etchings  done  by  Roussel  in 
the  years  preceding  the  Great  War.  An  impression  of  it 
was  "No.  1  "  in  tin-  .irtist's  exhibition  at  the  Chenil 
Gallery,  London,  in  April,  1913.  Roussel's  relations  with 
Whistler,  which  have  been  carefully  traced  by  Mr.  Rutter, 
make  an  interesting  story,  and  he  was,  especially  in  his 
et<  hin^s.  mtluenced  by  the  "  Butterfly's  "  work.  In 
painting,  however,  the  debt  is  less  obvious,  and  Mr. 
Rutter  has  shown  that  a  likeness  of  origin,  surrounding 
and  outlook  will  partly  account  for  "  such  similarities  1 
exist  "  between  the  work  of  the  two  artists.  It  may  be 
"t  interest  to  recall  that  the  volume  on  Theodore  Ron 
a  lew  copies  of  which  are  still  obtainable  from  The  Pub- 
lisher of  The  Connoisseur),  had  for  its  frontispiece  an 
original  etching  of  5/.  Leonard's,  executed  specially  for 
the  book. 

That  the  Caryatid  of  the  first-second  centuries,  a.d., 
hail  any  association  with  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  as 
sometimes  stated,  is  an  exploded  theory.  It  was  acquired 
for  the  Vatican  in  1824  from  Cardinal  Camerlenge,  and 
was  formerly  in  the  Palazzo  Paganica.  The  majestic 
dignity  of  the  figure  makes  one  think  even  more  uneasily 
oi   some  of  the  statues  on  our  own  public  buildings. 

The  Riddle  of  Glyn  Philpot 

When  an  artist  deliberately  forsakes  the  methods  which 
have  made  him  famous,  and  turns  to  something  the 
success  of  which  is  far  from  certain,  he  must  be  credited 


with  a  very  genuine  sincerity.  Mr.  Glyn  Philpot  is  the 
third  Royal  Academician  within  recent  years  to  effect 
startling  changes  in  his  style.  In  outlook  and  approach 
to  theme,  his  work  now  approximates  more  nearly  to  the 
apocalyptic  visions  of  the  late  Charles  Sims  than  to  the 
faltering  swan  song  of  Sir  William  Orpen.  It  has  been 
rumoured  that  Mr.  Philpot  became  unsettled  in  his 
attitude  to  art  during  a  stay  in  Paris,  as  a  result  of  which 
he  has  virtually  abandoned  that  fine,  scholarly  and  richly 
competent  performance  which  placed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  contemporary  British  painters.  Now  and  again, 
in  the  past,  his  work  has  bordered  on  the  bizarre,  though 
in  the  main  it  has  manifested  that  austere  aloofness  which 
one  associates  with  certain  of  the  greater  masters.  But 
in  his  recent  exhibition  at  the  Leicester  Galleries  (Leicester 
Square,  London),  though  austerity  of  a  sort  was  surely 
present,  Mr  Philpot  had  not  scrupled  to  indulge  in  certain 
lapses  from  orthodoxy  of  which  the  value  was  anything 
but  obvious. 

This  remark  applies  specially  to  works  in  which  arch- 
aicism  was  deliberately  cultivated.  That  a  craftsman  of 
Mr.  Philpot's  calibre  should  commit  the  solecisms  of 
draughtsmanship  and  handling  apparent  in  The  Judgement 
of  Paris  is  to  be  deplored.  And  the  Weight-lifting,  which 
had  certainly  an  idea  behind  the  arrangement  of  globes 
in  its  composition,  was  marred  by  similar  ineptitude. 
Not  t.>  mince  matters,  both  these  pictures  might  have 
been  executed  by  a  painter  of  far  less  ability  than  Mr. 
Philpot.  Fortunately,  however,  some  other  works  re- 
vealed a  higher  standard  of  thought  and  execution.  The 
Q  lipus,  about  to  give  the  death-dealing  answer  to  the 
ml. lie  of  a  semi-formless  Sphinx,  imparted  a  forceful 
suggestion  oi  the  1  onti  -t  between  an  astute  intellect  and 
a  cold  and  bestial  brutaliU  I  he  <  ompositional  lines 
which  crossed  the  canvas  were,  perhaps,  too  obvious  an 
exposure  of  the  "scaffolding"  of  the  design;  but  the 
head  of  Gidipus  was  an  able  piece  of  characterisation. 

In  Angels  jumping  for  joy  in  a  drop  of  water,  the  artist 
had  evidently  sought  to  express  the  infinitude  of  life  that 
exists  in  all  things  from  the  greatest  to  the  smallest. 
Here,  however,  it  was  the  idea,  rather  than  the  result, 
that  captured  the  visitor's  imagination.  So,  also,  with 
the  Former  Tenants  :  a  vision  in  the  deserted  shell  of 
a  roofless  tenement  building,  peopled  by  the  shades  of  its 
bygone  inhabitants.  In  a  single  floorless,  dreary  room, 
one  saw  love-making,  a  murder,  a  corpse  laid  out  for 
burial,  a  mother  with  her  child  :  repercussions  of  past 
happenings,  all  felt  at  once  and  overlapping,  though  the 
actual  occurrences  took  place  at  different  periods  of  time. 
Then,  in  a  third  class,  came  some  paintings  easier  to 
relate  to  Mr.  Philpot's  ceuvre,  such  as  the  heads  called 
Martiniquais,  Tom  Whiskey  (M.  Julien  Zaire),  and 
M.  Julien  Zaire  (Tom  Whiskey).  These,  indeed,  were 
accomplished  performances,  though  somewhat  flatter  in 
manner,  and  higher  in  key,  than  the  average  portrait  head 
in   Mr.   Philpot's  former  style. 

Some  sculpture  w-as  present  in  the  display,  including 
the  piece  which,  it  is  said,  was  rejected  from  this  year's 
Royal  Academy  exhibition.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
generally  known   that  the   authorities   of  the   Academy 
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possess  the  right  to  return  works  to  its  members,  though 
that  right  is  very  infrequently  exercised.  To  enquire  the 
reason  why  they  so  acted  in  this  instance  is  scarcely  the 
business  of  a  critic.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Guardian  of 
the  blame,  a  nude  male  figure,  was  powerful,  striking,  and 
even  repellent  in  its  strange  angularity.  Much  more 
realistic  in  treatment  was  the  CEdipus  replying  to  the 
"Sphinx,  ably  done,  and  cleverly  characterised,  though 
over-insistent  in  its  expression  of  a  puny  anatomy.  Here 
one  had  a  more  meditative  CEdipus  than  the  man  of  the 
painting  :  a  guesser,  undecidedly  weighing  the  pros  and 
cons  of  his  answer. 

In  a  sense,  this  last  figure  may  be  taken  as  a  symbol 
of  Mr.  Glyn  Philpot's  new  attitude  towards  art.  Whither 
he  is  adventuring  is  possibly  unknown  even  to  Mr.  Philpot 
himself.  That  some  of  his  latest  work  shows  flashes  of 
inspiration  is  beyond  all  doubt.  But  there  must  be  many 
admirers  of  his  art  who  think  back  wistfully  to  the 
achievements  for  which  he  is  justly  renowned. 

Let  us  hope  Mr.  Philpot  can  answer  the  riddle  his 
own  Sphinx  has  set  him. — F.  Gordon  Roe. 

Alice   in   Bumpusland 

"  Alice  "  herself  opened  the  Lewis  Carroll  Centenary 
Exhibition  at  Burapus',  London.  That  is  to  say,  Mrs. 
Reginald  Hargreaves  faced  a  closely  packed  audience 
and  made  a  brave  speech  in  faltering  sentences  :  Mrs. 
Hargreaves  for  whom,  as  Alice  Pleasance  Liddell,  Charles 
Lutwidge  Dodgson  created  a  Wonderland. 

So  this  was  "  Alice,"  a  dignified  lady  who  bore  her 
years  lightly.  Yet  one  could  not  help  feeling  that  the 
actual  Alice  was  playing  elsewhere  in  perennial  youth. 
For  a  moment,  Mrs  Hargreaves  appeared  unreal  ;  as 
in  a  vision  one  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  grave  little  <^irl, 
sedately  amusing  herself  in  that  Dimension  where  Pick- 
wick, Sam  Weller,  Pendennis,  and  Dugald  Dalgetty  exist, 
ever  living  and  care-free.  It  has  to  be  so,  for,  when  we 
study  "  originals,"  we  find  there  is  more  than  one  "Alice  "  : 
Dodgson's  and  Tenniel's.  Dodgson's,  of  course,  is  the 
first  ;  but  when  Tenniel  created  the  pictorial  aspect  of 
Alice,  he  got  his  idea,  not  from  Miss  Liddell,  but 
from  Mary  Hilton  Badcock,  now  Mrs.  Carwardine 
Probert. 

Mrs.  Hargreaves,  of  course,  disposed  of  her  principal 
Carolliana  at  Sotheby's  in  1928.  Then  it  was  then  the  MS. 
of  Alice's  Adventures  Under  Ground — the  germ  of  the 
Wonderland — went  to  America.  It  cost  Dr.  Rosenbach 
£15,400  ;  and  Mr.  Eldridge  Johnson,  its  present  owner, 
a  much  larger  sum.  So,  in  a  sense,  the  finest  feature  of 
the  Hargreaves  exhibit  at  Bumpus'  was  Mrs.  Hargreaves 
herself.  But  numerous  other  lovers  of  Carroll  had 
yielded  their  treasures.  From  the  Dodgson  family  came 
silhouettes,  photographs,  relics  of  various  kinds.  Sir 
Leicester  Harms  worth  lent  his  very  rare  "  first  "  of  the 
Wonderland  (1865)  ;  H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice,  her 
presentation  copy  of  the  second  edition  (1866).  A  superb 
Through  the  Looking  Glass  (1872),  containing  the  original 
drawings  by  Tenniel,  was  part  of  Sir  Harold  Hartley's 
exhibit  ;  while  Mr.  Harold  Hartley  lent  a  number  of 
rarities  :  Dodgson's  own  copy  of  Wonderland,  initialled 
by  him,  and  signed  by  Tenniel  ;  touched  proofs  by 
Tenniel,  drawings  by  Holiday,  Furniss,  and  Sambourne. 
Among    these    was    Holiday's    drawing    of    The    Snark, 


suppressed  because  Dodgson  had  made  "  the  beast  .... 
strictly  unimaginable." 

Not  an  aspect  of  Dodgson  went  unrepresented  :  his 
mortar  board,  furniture,  papers  set  to  pupils,  games, 
curiosa,  letters,  and  photographs.  His  own  illustrations 
to  his'  own  text  which  served  as  the  basis  of  greatlv 
superior  drawings  by  Furniss  and  Tenniel.  His  Fifth 
Book  of  Euclid,  algebraically  treated  ;  and  then,  for  a 
contrast,  his  Wonderland  Stamp  Case  (see  The  Con- 
noisseur, February,  1932).  Edition  on  edition  of  all 
his  great  works  ;  foreign  translations  ;  cartoons  and  paro- 
dies ;  and,  of  great  interest,  Macmillan's  original  wood 
blocks  for  Wonderland.  Next,  Herkomer's  portraits  of 
Dodgson  and  Tenniel  ;  also  an  exhibit  showing  how  the 
latter  borrowed  his  "  Duchess  "  from  Matsys'  Duchess  of 
Carinthia  and  Tyrol.  Finally,  Dodgson's  own  journal. 
opened  at  the  page  where  he  had  entered  his  choice  of  a 
pseudonym  :  "  Lewis  "  from  Ludovic,  or  Lutwidge,  and 
"  Carroll  "   from  Charles. 

With  its  essay  by  Mr.  Harold  Hartley,  the  Catalogue, 
compiled  by  Mr.  Falconer  Madan,  is  well  worth  pre- 
serving.— F.  Gordon  Roe. 

Another  Art  Treasures  Exhibition 

Everybody  who  enjoyed  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition 
held  by  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  at  the 
Grafton  Galleries  in  1928  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  a 
similar  exhibition  is  being  organised  under  the  same 
auspices.  This  year,  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  &  Woods 
have  generously  placed  their  historic  rooms  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Association,  which  will  hold  its  display  there  from 
October  ioth-28th.  In  such  surroundings,  commodious, 
well-lighted,  and  easily  accessible,  the  exhibition  is  bound 
to  attract  an  attendance  fully  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
We  hope  to  say  more  about  this  event  in  a  future  issue. 

Vanishing  India  at  the  Imperial  Institute 

Shakespeare's  well-worn  lines  : — "  All  the  world's  a 
stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  :  They 
have  their  exits  and  their  entrances  ;  And  one  man  in 
his  time  plays  many  parts,"  aptly  epitomise  the  essentials 
of  Indian  philosophy.  And  it  is  as  a  stage  set  for  the 
final  dropping  of  the  curtain  that  Mr.  Stowitts  presents 
India  on  his  canvases.  Princes  in  their  gorgeous  robes  ; 
cotton  flutters,  sweepers,  ploughmen — also  gorgeous, 
not  as  to  their  dress,  but  with  the  lithe  insouciance  of  a 
cat  in  the  sunshine — form  his  caste.  It  was  with  the  task 
of  perpetuating  the  old  India  of  the  bazaars  and  fields 
that  the  exhibition  was  mainly  occupied,  and  it  was  perhaps 
in  this  sphere  that  the  greatest  artistic  success  was  achieved. 
All  the  paintings  (some  150  executed  in  tempera)  showed 
a  mastery  of  draughtsmanship,  and  a  sculptor's  sense  of 
anatomy  rejoicing  in  the  undraped  figure,  especially  in 
such  an  instance  as  that  afforded  by  the  serpentine 
contortions  of  the  Bihar  Wrestler  (No.  119).  Combined 
with  this  was  an  appreciation  of  rich,  almost  garish, 
colour  effect  ;  though  it  did  not  prevent  some  of 
the  simpler  subjects  being  sweet-toned,  as  No.  47,  the 
saint-like  Baluchistan  Moslem  Fakir.  In  most  instances 
a  plain  wash  sufficed  for  background,  but  No.  26,  the 
Cotton-Cleaner,  and  No.  132,  The  Rampur  Holy  Man, 
were  exceptions,  having  trees  handled  in  a  pleasingly 
decorative  manner.     No.  50,  H.H.  the  Maharajah's  bullock 
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cart  at  Jaipur,  was  another  instance  of  a  composition, 
albeit  a  shade  theatrical  in  the  too  perfect  negligence  of 
the  baskets  propped  against  the  wall  in  the  background. 
It  reminded  one  of  a  "  set."  In  fact,  this  feeling  pervaded 
the  whole  exhibition.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Stowitts 
should  see  things  from  a  stage  point  of  view,  considering 
his  notable  association  with  the  Russian  ballet,  and  his 
subject  matter  enhances  the  illusion.  One  feels  that  this 
play  is  ending  with  an  admirably  arranged  finale  ;  to- 
morrow this  same  caste  shall  unfold  another  story. — 
Beatrice  Boyce. 

Friends  of  the   Norwich   Castle  Museum 

That  useful  body,  the  Friends  of  the  Norwich  Castle 
Museum,  has  issued  a  satisfactory  Report  for  1931. 
Despite  the  trying  times,  the  membership  has  increased, 
and  the  Fund's  finances  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition. 
The  policy  approved  in  1928  of  gradually  forming  a 
representative  collection  of  Lowestoft  china  has  been 
carried  out,  and  the  two  cases  in  the  Museum  contain 
many  rare  and  unusual  pieces.  Acting  on  the  suggestion 
of  the  Director  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  it  is 
now  proposed  to  add  to  the  general  collection  of  English 
porcelain,  and  purchase  specimens  of  factories  other  than 
Lowestoft. 

Two  "  Magistrates'  Posts,"  of  carved  wood,  assigned 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  were  purchased  at  the  Stoke 
Hall  sale  in  June,  1931.  They  were  illustrated  by  J  \. 
Repton  in  1821  as  having  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Elm 
Hill,  Norwich,  and  are  suggested  to  have  been  befon 
the  house  of  Thomas  Whalle,  Mayor  in  1507.  Thej  an 
now    in   the  Tudor  Courtyard  of  The  Strangers'    Hall 

Among  gifts  received  through  the  Friends  of  the 
Museum  are  a  decorated  bronze  dagger,  circa  500  B.C., 
found  at  Ditchingham,  from  Lady  Haggard;  standard 
bronze  weights  and  incisures  belonging  to  Norfolk  towns 
and  villages  (Mr  \  Robinson)  ;  carved  oak  bench-ends, 
spandrels,  etc..  from  Norfolk  churches  (Mr.  E.  T.  Board- 
man)  ;  sixteenth-century  painting  on  panel,  attributed 
to  the  East  Anglian  School  (Mr.  P.  M.  Turner)  ;  oil 
painting  attributed  to  (roine,  at  an  early  age  (Mr.  II.  N 
Holmes)  ;  coloured  Longton  Hall  mug,  two  early  How 
cups,  and  some  specimens  of  New  Hall  (Colonel  Bulwei  I 
1  rare  Nantgarw  plate,  marked  Nantgarw  c.w.  (Major 
II.  C.  Dent)— an  unmarked  cup  and  saucer  of  this  service 
are  in  the  British  Museum  ;  powder-blue  kidney  shaped 
Bow  dish  (Mr.  John  Page)  ;  as  well  as  many  other  interest- 
ing items  which  we  have  no  space  to  mention.  Those 
desirous  of  learning  more  about  The  Friends  of  the 
Norwich  Castle  Museum  should  communicate  with 
Colonel  E.  A  Bulwer,  Hon.  Treasurer,  Hevdon  Grange, 
Norw  ich. 

Early  Devon  Painters 

In  111.  September  10th,  the  Exhibition  of  Earlv  Devon 
Painters  (born  before  1800)  will  be  on  view  at  the  Gallery 
in  Exeter.  Among  those  who  have  made  loans  are  tin 
Duchess  of  Roxburghe,  Earl  of  Morley,  Earl  of  Devon, 
Lord  Clinton,  Earl  of  Radnor,  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 
Notable  additions  have  been  made  from  the  Royal 
\<  ademy's  permanent  collection,  from  the  National 
Gallery,  National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  and  many  other  public  galleries. 


"The  Film  in  National  Life."      (George  Allen  and 
Unwin,    London.      Is.    net) 

The  appearance  of  the  long-awaited  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Educational  and  Cultural  Films  is  an 
event  of  considerable  significance  in  the  development  of 
the  cinema,  both  as  a  trade  and  as  an  art,  and  the  findings 
of  this  self-appointed  Committee  of  educationalists, 
sociological  workers  and  academic  representatives  have 
caused  widespread  comment.  The  objects  of  the  Com- 
mission are  far-reaching  and  laudable.  This  Report, 
consisting  of  some  two  hundred  pages  and  eleven  ap- 
pendices, attempts,  and  to  a  great  extent  achieves,  an 
investigation  into  the  complex  activities  of  the  cinema. 
Its  examination  includes  the  film  as  an  entertainment, 
as  a  sociological  and  cultural  influence,  and  as  an  educa- 
tional factor  for  the  adult  and  in  the  classroom.  It 
appreciates  that  "  the  film  is  an  international  problem 
with  which  practically  every  other  country  ....  (except 
Great  Britain)  ....  has  attempted  to  deal  construc- 
tively "  ;  that  "  nearly  twcntv  million  people  attend  a 
c  mema  perfcrmance  daily,  and  that  the  capital  invested  in 
the  industry  amounts  to  about  one  thousand  million 
pounds."  It  realises  that  something  of  a  very  definite 
nature  must  be  done  promptly  to  keep  check  on  this 
terrifying  force.  So  it  recommends  the  establishing  of  a 
National  Film  Institute,  financed  in  part  by  public  hinds 
and  incorporated  under  a  Royal  Charter,  which  would 
perform  the  duties  of  a  link  between  the  producers  and 
the  public,  the  educational  authorities  and  the  school- 
room ;  ait  as  a  much-needed  clearing-house  for  informa- 
tion on  all  film  matters;  conduct  research  into  the  use 
and  abuse  ol  the  cinema  as  a  medium  ol  expression — in 
short,  exercise  a  constructive  critical  influence  over  the 
whole  field  of  cinematography. 

It  1  annot  be  denied  that  these  anus  as  such  are  wholly 
admirable,  noi  does  the  exact  nature  ol  the  1  oust  1  tut  ion 
ol  the  proposed  Institute  demand  discussion  here.  What 
invites  <  nticism  is  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Gover- 
nors and  an  Advisory  Council,  in  whose  hands  will  lie 
the  control  of  the  Institute  In  tins  respect,  the  roster 
of  names  of  the  present  Commission  does  not  wholly 
inspire  confidence.  How  this  Commission  came  into  being 
is  obscure,  but  it  is  regrettable,  to  say  the  least,  that 
ai  tual  film  interests  (not  necessarily  trade)  were  not  more 
fully  represented  than  by  one  person  out  of  the  forty-two 
who  comprise  the  list.  The  Commission  must  realise — as 
indeed  it  probably  does — that  in  order  to  inspire  the 
confidence  of  the  ever-increasing  body  of  educated  film- 
goers,  the  personnel  of  its  Film  Institute  must  be  com- 
posed partially  of  people  who  have  made  the  cinema  the 
subject  of  especial  study  and  who  are  devoted  to  its 
interests.  Trade  representation  will  not  justifv  this 
confidence,  for  the  film  trade — although  this  Report  ha 
difficulty  in  acknowledging  the  fact — has  so  far  done  little 
with  its  many  opportunities  for  furthering  the  cinema 
as  a  serious  art  or  as  a  cultural  force.  The  Commission 
must  surely  be  aware  that  existing  trade  interests  as  a 
whole  are  antagonistic  to  its  projects,  despite  the  finding 
that  "  the  public  demand  for  better  films  should  be  the 
foundation  and  not  the  ruin  of  the  British  industry,"  and 
that  "  the  trade  is  dependent  on  cultural  interests  to 
create  a  demand  for  good  films."  The  film  trade  has  yet 
to  be  convinced  that  the  films  it  produces  are  not  what 
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the  public  wants.  If  and  when  the  Film  Institute  comes 
into  being,  this  should  be  its  first  task.  The  film  trade's 
attitude  will  probably  only  be  affected  by  organisation  of 
the  educated  filmgoer  in  protest  or  boycott. 

Two  further  points  of  criticism  arise  in  consideration 
of  this  profound  Report.  Firstly,  whatever  the  result  of 
the  Commission's  work  may  be,  nothing  can  effectually 
be  done  without  the  actual  production  of  the  "  good  " 
films  so  enthusiastically  advised.  The  Institute,  we  are 
informed,  will  not  engage  in  film  production,  but  it  would 
appear  imperative  for  it  to  associate  itself  with  certain 
producing  interests  if  only  to  assure  the  public  that  better 
films  are  being  made.  Too  little  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
importance  of  training  minds  to  "  think  cinematically  " 
and  the  inducing  of  intelligent  persons  to  give  their 
brains  to  the  furthering  of  cinematography.  Secondly, 
the  Report  is  inclined  to  ignore  the  urgent  need  for 
detailed  examination  of  the  very  foundations  of  cinema, 
for  research  into  the  aesthetics  and  fundamental  attributes 
of  the  film.  Little  is  being  done  to  analyse  the  reactions 
oi  the  film  audience,  the  artistic  and  philosophical  scope 
of  the  film  director,  in  fact,  to  achieve  for  cinema  a  school 
of  thought  and  criticism  different  from  the  stage  or  the 
novel.  Cinema  at  its  best  is  a  fusion  of  art  and  industry. 
If,  by  analysis,  the  proposed  Film  Institute  can  discover 
the  precise  proportions  of  each  in  order  to  produce 
perfect  fusion,  its  presence  will  be  welcomed,  for  until 
now  the  component  parts  have  done   little  save  explode. 

To  Alfred  Gilbert 

Sir  Alfred  Gilbert's  Memorial  to  Queen  Alexandra 
is    a    notable    exception    to    the    proverbial    badness    of 


London's  outdoor  monuments.  We  all  know,  far  too 
well,  the  average  statue,  suggesting  nothing  so  much  as 
some  dull  immortal,  in  obvious  need  of  a  bath,  who  has 
been  paid  to  pose  by  the  century  on  a  pedestal.  Sir 
Alfred's  latest  achievement  bears  no  relation  to  such  as 
these.  It  belongs  to  that  small  but  distinguished  band 
of  bronzes  which  includes  Le  Sueur's  Charles  I.  at  Charing 
Cross,  the  younger  Bacon's  William  III.  in  St.  James's 
Square,  the  supporting  figures  of  Mr.  Sargeant  J  agger's 
Royal  Artillery  Memorial  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and,  best 
known  of  all,  Sir  Alfred  Gilbert's  "  Eros  "  fountain  in 
Piccadilly  Circus. 

Placed  in  the  garden  wall  of  Marlborough  House,  facing 
the  Friary  Court  of  St.  James's  Palace,  the  Queen  Alexan- 
dra Memorial  is  rendered  with  all  the  romantic  imagina- 
tiveness so  distinctive  of  its  creator's  style.  It  consists 
of  a  bronze  group  of  figures  set  against  a  bronze  screen, 
whose  rigid  upright  lines  provide  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  flowing  curves  of  the  figure  element.  It  may  be  felt 
that  this  very  contrast  is  too  severe  ;  that  an  overloading 
of  minor  detail  merely  aggravates  the  clash  ;  and  that 
the  lantern-topped  piers  are  too  heavy  for  their  context. 
But  there  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  extra- 
ordinary grace  of  the  actual  group.*  Handled  with 
a  pleasing  freedom,  this  consists  of  a  crowned  and  seated 
woman,  bowed  over  the  upright  form  of  a  partly  nude 
child  ;  while  on  either  side  two  other  crowned  women 
embrace  the  hem  of  her  cloak.  Queenliness  and  Charity, 
Reverence  and  Mother  Love  are  all  expressed  in  this 
portraitless  design.     And,  by  a  unifying  inspiration,  the 

*  That  is,  a?  a  whole.  Personally  I  feel  that  the  crowns  worn  by  the 
women  are  a  thought  busy  and  fragile  in  effect. 
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group  has  been  treated  as  a  single  entity  :  a  continuous 
flow  of  graceful  forms  combined  together  in  one  motif  of 
singular  and  sympathetic  beauty. 

Behind  a  rectangular  opening  in  the  base,  convex  jets 
of  water  flow  continuously,  like  sheets  of  living  crystal. 
To  obtain  an  effect  like  this,  some  artists  might  have  been 
tempted  to  use  enamel  or  glass,  which,  however,  would 
swiftly  have  become  grimed  by  the  London  atmosphere. 
But  the  sheets  of  water  flow  fresh  and  clear,  and  the  tiny 
music  of  their  passage  forms  a  grace  note  in  a  West 
End  thoroughfare. 

Some  who  love  his  work  will  tell  you  that  Sir  Alfred 
Gilbert  is  our  only  living,  British-born,  sculptor  genius. 
That  is  by  way  of  being  an  over-statement,  though  it 
may  puzzle  even  connoisseurs  to  name  more  than  one 
other  person  who  can  justly  claim  a  similar  dignity. 
— F.  Gordon  Roe. 

Rysbrack  and  Pillaton  Hall 

In  January,  1741/2,  Sir  Edward  Littleton,  Bart. 
(1 727-1812),  great-grandson  of  that  ardent  Royalist,  Sir 
Edward  Littleton,  of  Pillaton  Hall,  in  Staffordshire,  the 
1st  Baronet,  inherited  the  family  estates  from  his  uncle 
and  namesake,  the  3rd  Baronet.  Having  absorbed  the 
classical  ideas  then  fashionable  in  architecture,  Sir 
Edward  built  for  himself  a  new  house  on  his  nearby 
property  at  Teddesley  Park  "  in  the  style  of  modern 
taste  "  with  "  apartments  so  commodious  and  elegantly 
fitted  up"  as  to  merit  Horace's  title  of  simplex  munditiis: 
as  a  contributor  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Decem- 
ber, 1789,  was  moved  to  observe.  Sir  Edward,  who,  as 
his  architectural  aspirations  assure  us,  was  a  gentleman 
of  considerable  wealth,  was  fortunate  enough  when 
stripping  the  abandoned  sixteenth-century  home  of  his 
ancestors,  to  come  upon  the  lost  treasure  of  his  Cavalier 
am  estor,  a  hoard  equivalent  to  about  £60,000,  which  had 
originally  been  intended  to  equip  the  loyal  men  of  Stafford- 
shire for  the  King's  service  in  1644.  This  sudden  and 
unexpected  accession  of  wealth  permitted  him  to  indulge 
in  even  bolder  dreams  for  the  beautification  of  the  interior 
of  his  home,  which  was  admittedly  "  quite  plain  on  the 
outside  and  rather  deficient  in  the  usual  graces  of  archi- 
tecture," than  he  had  at  first  intended. 

Following  the  example  of  such  gentlemen  of  taste,  his 
contemporaries,  as  Dean  Delany  and  his  namesake 
l.yttleton,  he  determined  to  enrich  one  "  Elegant  Room  " 
in  his  new  mansion  with  busts  of  the  intellectual  worthies, 
not  of  Classical  times,  but  of  the  preceding  century  and 
a  half — Pope  and  Locke,  Milton  and  Cromwell,  Raleigh 
and  Bacon,  Shakespeare  and  Newton — and  he  selected 
John  Michael  Rysbrack,  of  Antwerp,  who  had  come  to 
1  Dgland  to  make  his  name  in  October,  1720,  and  died 
in  1770  the  acknowledged  head  of  his  profession  in  this 
country,  to  carry  out  his  wishes. 

With  the  exception  of  the  presentment  of  Shakespeare, 
which  is  unfortunately  missing,  these  busts,  together  with 
portraits  of  King  George  II.,  Queen  Caroline,  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  a  statue  of  Flora  and,  possibly  the  finest 
thing  Rysbrack  produced,  his  Goat,  have,  through  the 
generosity  of  Lord  Hatherton,  the  collateral  descendant 
of  the  gentleman  who  commissioned  them,  been  on 
inhibition  at  Messrs.   Spink's  during  the  past  month. 

As    Mrs.    Esdaile   has   pointed    out    in    her   admirable 


catalogue,  this  exhibition  is  the  only  one  that  has  been 
held  of  Rysbrack's  work  since  the  closing  of  his  studios 
in  Vere  Street  in  1755-56.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  opportunity  so  afforded  for  the  study  of  the  very 
finest  of  the  master's  work  may  lead  to  a  revival  of 
interest  in  a  long-neglected  branch  of  English  art. — C.R.B. 

Catherine  Read  :   An  Annotation 

Apropos  of  my  articles  on  Catherine  Read  which 
appeared  in  The  Connoisseur  (December,  1931,  January, 
1932,  and  March,  1932),  I  have  received  the  following 
interesting  note  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  He  writes  : — 
"  When  looking  at  the  Historical  MSS.  volumes,  I  found 
this  curious  reference  to  Miss  Read,  contained  in  a  letter 
dated  Inverary,  16th  August,  1771,  from  John  (5th)  Duke 
of  Argyll  to  John  Davidson,  Edinburgh  : — '  I  enclose  you 
a  bill  for  the  glass  and  frame  of  a  picture  done  for  my 
children,  which  is  to  be  sent  to  Hamilton  with  great  care. 
As  it  is  painted  in  crayons  it  may  be  easily  hurt  and  must 
therefor  be  carried  on  a  man's  back.  I  have  desired 
Miss  1  \ < ■  1 1 1  .it  td  draw  upon  vou  for  the  money  which 
you  will  be  so  good  to  answer  ..,.'"  (Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission  :  Report  on  the  Laing  Manu- 
scripts in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  II.  (1925),  p. 
405.      [Laing  MS.,   II.,   511].) 

The  picture  was  evidently  intended  to  be  sent  to  Hamil- 
ton Palace,  but  its  present  whereabouts  is  entirely 
unknown.  Perhaps  some  reader  of  The  Connoisseur  may 
be  able  to  throw  light  on  this  point. — Victoria  Manners. 

Venetian  Pictures 

Though  the  rich  art  of  the  Venetians  is  mostly  seen 
at  its  best  in  truly  palatial  surroundings,  Messrs.  Tomas 
Harris,  Ltd.,  made  an  effective  display  of  it  at  their 
Bruton  Street  (London)  galleries  by  arranging  the  pictures 
against  a  setting  of  old  red  velvet  hangings  from  the 
Spanish  Cathedral  of  Tarrazona.  Limited  to  twentv-one 
paintings,  this  exhibition  yet  embodied  many  details  of 
interest.  Guardi,  for  instance,  was  seen  in  an  unfamiliar 
vein  in  his  fresh  and  freely  handled  Head  of  a  Girl,  while 
liis  two  small  studies  of  Shipping  in  a  Stormy  Sea  were 
rendered  with  delightful  gusto.  G.  B.  Tiepolo  was  repre- 
sented by  two  of  his  very  rare  portraits  in  oil :  heads 
of  girls,  which,  it  is  suggested,  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  features  of  the  artist's  beautiful  model,  Christine, 
in  whom  Tiepolo  was  romantically,  as  well  as  artistically, 
interested.  Several  works  by  Tintoretto  included  an 
effective  painting  of  Two  youthful  members  of  the  Cornaro 
Family  before  the  Madonna  and  Child,  with  St.  Lawrence, 
a  Bishop  in  pontificals,  &•  cherubim,  and  a  dignified  Portrait 
of  a  Man  (No.  15)  ;  while  among  other  artists  represented 
were  Paolo  Veronese,  Jacopo  Bassano,  and  Francesco 
Bassano  the  younger,  Jacopo  Palma  the  younger,  Longhi, 
Bellotto,  and  Canaletto.  The  two  large  Venetian  scenes 
by  the  last  named  were  commissioned  by  William  Holbech, 
of  Farnborough  Hall,  Warwickshire,  about  1745,  while 
travelling  in  Italy.  They  were  set  in  the  wall  of  the  draw- 
ing room  at  Farnborough  by  workmen  who  had  accom- 
panied them  from Canaletto's  studio.  It  was  in  the  following 
year  that  the  artist  came  to  England,  when  he  visited  the 
pictures  in  their  new  home.  The  Piazza  di  San  Marco, 
dominated  by  the  Campanile,  part  of  whose  towering  bulk 
appears  on  the  right,  made  a  striking  composition. 
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Ruskin  Drawings  for  Italy 

The  Editor, 

The  Connoisseur. 

Sir, — Your  readers  may  be  interested  in  some  details 
concerning  the  gift  of  drawings  by  Ruskin,  which  has 
recently  been  made  to  the  Italian  nation  by  Mr.  j.  Howard 
Whitehouse  (President  of  the  Ruskin  Society).  No 
drawings  by  Ruskin  were  to  be  found  in  any  gallery 
'  in  Italy.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  it  was  desired  to 
make  available  for  the  people  of  Italy,  and  others, 
examples  of  the  work  of  the  man  to  whom  we  in  England 
owe  so  great  a  debt  for  his  interpretation  of  Italian 
art  and  history. 

Signor  Mussolini  has  now  announced  that  the  drawings 
presented  will  be  placed  on  permanent  exhibition  at  the 
Capitol  Museum.  His  Holiness  the  Pope  has  accepted 
a  characteristic  drawing  by  Ruskin  of  a  church  at  Naples, 
and  has  arranged  that  this  shall  be  added  to  the  Vatican 
collection  of  drawings  and  made  available  to  visitors. 
The  Pope  recalled  that  Ruskin  was  perhaps  the  last 
man  for  whom  a  special  scaffolding  was  erected  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  in  order  that  he  might  make  copies  of 
the  frescoes  on  the  wall.  One  of  these  copies  from  a 
fresco  by  Botticelli  is  now  preserved  at  the  Ruskin 
Museum  at  Bembridge. 

Both  Signor  Mussolini  and  the  Pope  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  the  work  Ruskin  did  for  Italy.  The 
former  has  accepted  the  offer  of  the  donor  of  the  manu- 
script of  a  work  describing  Ruskin 's  life-long  task  in 
Italy  as  student,  guardian  and  prophet.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  Ruskin's  work  will  now  be  repre- 
sented in  two  of  the  most  famous  galleries  in  the  world. 
— Niel  Rocke  (Hon.  Secretary,  The  Ruskin  Society). 

Italianate 

That  Italian  love  of  ornament,  so  often  manifested  by 
craftsmen  of  that  nation,  was  evident  in  the  work  of 
Mr.  Andrea  Pallis  and  Mr.  Aristide  Messinesi,  at  Paterson's 
Gallery  (22,  Old  Bond  Street,  London).  Rich  decoration 
was  as  characteristic  of  Mr.  Pallis'  metalwork  and  stage 
settings  as  of  the  textiles  designed  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Messinesi.  The  latter  showed  a  nice  sense  of  colour, 
excellent  craftsmanship,  and  a  pleasant  fund  of  fancy  in 
such  an  example  as  his  "  Marine  Carpet."  Many  of  Mr. 
1  'allis'  designs  for  settings  for  operas  were  conceived  on 
the  lines  of  mosaics  ;  while  his  jewellery  and  metalwork 
were  mostly  highly  wrought  with  seemingly  infinite 
elaboration  of  detai1.  His  great  Ciborium  of  silver-gilt 
was  a  mass  of  symbolism,  such  as  might  have  come  from 
the  workshop  of  some  silversmith  of  the  past.  To  English 
eyes,  many  of  these  pieces  may  have  appeared  almost 
restlessly  rich,  but  in  every  instance  the  actual  work 
was  excellently  done.  It  should  be  added  that  all  these 
things  were  made  in  England  at  the  Staplands  workshop, 
Neston,  which  is  conducted  on  the  old  bottega  principle. 

"  Connoisseur  "  Masterpieces  in  Colour 

Further  additions  have  been  made  to  The 
Connoisseur  series  of  framed  Masterpieces  in  Colour. 
Besides  famous  paintings  of  the  English  and  great  Con- 
tinental Schools,  reproductions  of  rare  old  engravings  in 
colour  are  also  available.     That  popular  series  of  plates, 


The  Story  of  Lcetitia,  by  J.  R.  Smith,  after  Morland,  is 
both  an  attractive  decoration  for  a  room  and  an  interest- 
ing commentary  on  life  and  manners  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  fine  original  set  from  which  the 
reproductions  are  taken  formerly  belonged  to  the  late  Sir 
Edward  Marshall  Hall.  Sporting  prints,  which  appeal 
alike  to  the  collector  and  the  sportsman,  form  another 
feature  ;  while  military  prints  include  many  representa- 
tions of  the  bygone  uniforms  of  famous  regiments.  Then 
there  are  reproductions  of  French  colour  prints,  whose 
dainty  charm  exerts  so  wide  an  appeal  ;  and  the  art  of 
the  Japanese  woodcut  is  exemplified  by  carefully  selected 
examples  of  the  work  of  Hiroshige,  Hokusai,  and  Sharaku. 
Most  of  these  are  available  in  more  than  one  style  of 
framing,  either  mounted  or  close  up  ;  while  specially 
selected  subjects  can  be  ordered  at  the  same  moderate 
prices  as  those  in  stock. 

Czar's  Stamps  for  Guy's  Hospital 

The  collection  of  proofs  and  essays  of  the  Romanoff 
stamps  sold  for  ^500  at  Harmer  Rooke's  Strand  Auction 
Rooms  in  September,  1927,  has  been  donated  to  Guy's 
Hospital.  The  collection  was  prepared  for  the  Old 
Imperial  Russian  Government  at  a  cost  of  ^50,000  and 
was  the  last  set  of  stamps  ever  commissioned  by  the  Czar. 
It  is  stated  that  this  collection  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Czar  when  he  went  into  exile  at  Tobolsk  after  the 
Revolution  of  1917. 

The  collection  will  be  offered  for  sale  in  October.  The 
Auctioneers  are  prepared  to  accept  gifts  of  stamps  and 
works  of  art  which  will  be  sold  by  them  free  of  cost  on 
behalf  of  Guy's  Hospital. 

New  Glass  Pictures 

"  Fabricolour  "  is  really  an  offshoot  of  the  old  glass 
picture,  with  certain  technical  differences.  A  photograph 
is  printed  on  sensitised  glass,  which  is  then  coloured  from 
the  back,  and  finally  laid  down  on  a  background  of  fabric, 
whose  texture  shows  through  it.  When  framed,  the 
result  has  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  painting  on 
fabric.  So  far  as  has  yet  been  attempted,  the  portraits  ! 
are  apt  to  show  a  clash  between  the  naturalism  of  the 
photographs  and  the  more  or  less  formal  decorative  motifs 
with  which  they  are  embellished.  Doubtless  the  idea 
is  capable  of  development.  Those  interested  in  what 
may  be  called  a  new  form  of  portraiture  will  find 
examples  on  exhibition  at  the  studio  of  Messrs.  H.  J. 
Whitlock  &  Sons,  Ltd.  (29,  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley 
Square,  London). 

Sales  at  Lucerne 

Italian  furniture  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and 
French  furniture  of  the  18th  century,  will  be  auctioned 
by  the  Fischer  Galleries,  at  the  Hotel  National,  Lucerne, 
on  August  25th  and  26th.  Tapestries  and  sculptures 
from  mediaeval  times  onwards  will  also  be  sold,  and 
pictures  by  old  and  modern  masters  :  all  these  coming 
from  Malagny  Castle  on  Lake  Geneva.  From  another 
source  is  a  fine  array  of  Khmer  and  Siamese  bronzes  and 
sculptures,  many  of  which  have  been  exhibited  in  Swiss 
museums.  On  September  6th  and  7th,  Graf  Erbach's 
collection  of  arms  will  be  dispersed  by  the  same  firm. 
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HERALDRY 

CONDUCTED    BY   CHARLES   R.    BEARD 

{For  Coupon,   see  advertisement  pages) 


(F.S.  143)  Arms  and  Crest  on  Sheffield  Tureen 
(London,  W.i). — The  arms  are  1st  and  4th,  or,  a  chief 
indented,  azure  ;  2nd  and  3rd,  gules,  three  covered  cups, 
argent,  for  Butler  (Earl  and  Marquess  of  Ormonde), 
impaling  argent,  a  saltirc  sable  (?).  The  crest  is  that  of 
Butler  '.—out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or,  a  plume  of  five  feathers 
and  a  falcon  rising,  argent. 

There  are  several  branches  of  the  Butler  family  in 
Ireland  to  whom  these  arms  and  crest  were  confirmed  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  research  would  be  called  for  in  an  attempt  to 
identify  the  impalement,  of  which  the  tinctures  are  not 
clear  in  your  rubbing. 

(F.S.  145)  Coat  of  Arms  (Gledhow,  Leeds). — The 
arms  are  azure,  a  chevron  between  three  smelts  swimming 
argent  for  Smelt,  of  Kirkby  Fleetham,  co.  York  (purchased 
in  1000),  impaling  quarterly  argent  and  sable,  a  bend  gules 
tharged  ieilh  liner  mullets  aigent  for  Cavlev  of  Brompton, 
(O.  York  (baronet  1661),  Cayley  of  Wydalc  House,  co. 
York,  Cayley  of  Burderop  Park  and  Blunsdon  St.  Andrew  , 
Wiltshire,  Clipesbye  of  Norfolk  (by  a  fourteenth-century 
marriage  with  Cayley)  and  Everingham.  I  can  only 
trace  one  alliance  between  these  two  coats.  William 
Smelt  of  Leases,  cousin  to  Leonard  Smelt  of  Kirkby 
Fleetham  (d.  1740),  M.P.  for  Northallerton,  married  a 
Miss  Cayley,  sister  of  the  Recorder  of  Hull  and  of  the 
British  Consul  at  St.  Petersburg.  William  Smelt  was 
also  M.P.  for  Northallerton  until  1745,  and  Receiver- 
General  for  His  Majesty's  casual  revenue  of  the  Island 
of  Barbadoes.  His  will  is  dated  17th  January,  1754, 
and  he  died  in  the  following  year.  His  monument  is  in 
Kirkby  Fleetham  Church.  His  kinship  to  Mine  D'Ar- 
blay's  "  Mr.  [Leonard]  Smelt  "  has  escaped  me.  The 
latter  was  apparently  the  son  of  Leonard  Smelt  above 
(d.  1740).  whose  heir  parted  with  Kirkby  Fleetham  to 
John  Aislabie,  who  was  111  possession  of  the  manor  in 
1752.  You  will  find  some  rather  involved  notes  on  this 
family  in  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  Series,  VII.,  pp.  154 
and  246. 

(F.S.  1 4O.)  Coats  of  Arms  (Louth). — (1)  Or,  a  lion 
(rampant)  sable.  Where  is  this  "  fourteenth-century 
shield  "  ?  Should  it  be  in  a  Lincolnshire  church,  the 
arms  aie  presumably  those  of  Welles,  Baron  Welles.  I 
can,  however,  give  you  a  dozen  other  names.  If  you 
will  kindly  supply  full  details,  I  may  then  be  able  to 
answer  your  question  definitely. 

(2)  As  a  rule,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  identify  merchants' 
marks.  But  if  you  know  the  exact  date  of  the  glass  and 
whence  it  came,  it  might  be  possible  to  identify  the  owner 
from  local  documents,  from  a  sepulchral  brass,  or  from 
the  records  of  the  Grocers'  Company. 

(F.S.  147 .1     Crest    and   Coat  of  Arms   (Norwich).— 

The  arms  as  given — gules,  a  chevron  ermine  between  three 

displayed,     or — are     unrecorded.      The     crest,     a 


leopard's  mask  gules,  surmounted  by  an  eagle's  leg  erased 
at  the  thigh,  or,  is,  however,  that  of  Parsons  of  Great 
Milton,  Oxfordshire  (sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies), who  bore  gules,  two  chevrons  ermine  between  three 
eagles  displayed,  or.  Of  this  family  were  Sir  John  Parsons 
(ktd.  at  Windsor  in  1687),  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1703, 
a  brewer  of  St.  Katherine's,  whose  claim  to  immortality 
is  founded,  according  to  Le  Neve,  upon  the  famous  beer 
that  he  brewed  "  called  Sr  John  Parsons  beer  "  ;  and 
his  son,  Humphrey  (Alderman,  1720),  who  was  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  1731.  The  version  of  the  arms 
appearing  upon  your  cup  would  appear  to  be  a  decorator's 
incorrect  rendering  of  the  arms  of  Parsons  of  Great 
Milton. 

The  same  coat  but  with  a  different  crest — a  demi 
gryphon  argent,  armed  and  langued  gules — was  borne  by 
Parsons  of  Barbadoes  (settled  there  before  1750),  and  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century  of  Begbrook  House,  co. 
Gloucester,  who  claimed  kinship  with  Parsons  of  Great 
Milton. 

(F.S.  149.)  Arms  and  Crest  (London,  S.W.i). — The 
arms  should  be — gules,  three  arrows  or  feathered  and 
barbed  argent,  an  escutcheon  of  the  Red  Hand  of  Ulstei 
in  chief,  with  as  crest  an  armoured  arm  proper  grasping 
the  arrow  of  the  arms  and  bound  about  the  wrist  with  a 
ribbon,  gules.  These  arms  and  crest  were  borne  by- 
Hales  of  Woodchurch,  co.  Kent,  and  of  Hales  Place, 
Canterbury,  Bart.  (161 1),  and  by  Hales  of  Bekesbourne, 
co.  Kent,  and  later  of  Brymore,  co.  Somerset,  Bart. 
(1660),  the  latter  using  the  motto  \'is  unila  fortior.  These 
families  were  descended  from  the  second  and  third  sons 
of  Sir  John  Hales,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  The  family 
of  Hales  of  Newland,  co.  Warwick,  which  was  never 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  baronet,  bound  the  arm  in  the 
crest  with  a  green  scarf,  though  Camden's  Visitation  of 
[619  gives  the  gules  ribbon. 

The  treatment  of  the  arms  as  given  suggests  the  late 
eighteenth  or  early  nineteenth  century  (circa  1 780-1 820). 
In  the  circumstances  the  user  would  appear  to  have  been 
either  Sir  Edward  Hales,  5th  Baronet  of  Woodchurch 
(grandson  of  Sir  John,  4th  Baronet,  d.  1744),  who  died 
in  1N02  (m.,  first,  Barbara,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
John  Webb,  and,  second,  Mrs.  Palmer),  or  his  son,  Sir 
Edward,  the  6th  Baronet,  who  married  Lucy  Darell,  and 
died  March  15th,  1829;  and  with  whom  the  baronetcy 
became  extinct. 

They  were  descended  from  Sir  Edward  Hales  (cr. 
baronet  in  161 1  ;  d.  1654),  the  Kentish  Royalist.  His 
grandson,  Sir  Edward,  the  2nd  baronet  (d.  1695),  was 
created  Earl  of  Tenterden  by  King  James  II.,  who  fled 
with  him  disguised  as  his  servant  in  1688.  The  1st  baronet 
would  seem  to  have  used  at  one  time  gules  three  swords 
points  upwards,  with  for  crest  a  hand  grasping  a  sword 
(see  Gold's  engraving  of  his  portrait,  dated  1645,  pub- 
lished by  W.  H.  Carpenter  in  1822 — reproduced  Archmo- 
logia  Cantiana,  Vol.  XIV.). 
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The  Chester  Beatty  Manuscripts 

The  views  often  expressed  in  these  columns  that 
London  is  the  chief  European  clearing-house  for  the 
dispersal  of  art  treasures,  and  that  there  is  always  big 
money  for  the  rare  and  beautiful,  are  fully  substantiated 
by  the  results  of  the  more  important  sales  held  in  June. 
Pride  of  place  must  be  given  to  the  dispersal  of  the  first 
portion  of  Mr.  A.  Chester  Beatty's  celebrated  collection 
of  Western  manuscripts,  which  took  place  at  Sotheby's 
on  June  7th.  The  thirty-two  items  offered  realised  a 
"  knock-down  "  total  of  £23,053.  To  this  sum  must  be 
added  the  £3,500  paid  by  the  National  Art-Collections 
Fund  for  the  six  leaves  by  W.  de  Brailes.  As  mentioned 
in  The  Connoisseur  for  July,  these  have  been  presented 
to  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge.  (It  was  Dr. 
Sydney  Cockerell,  Director  of  the  Museum,  who  shortly 
after  the  War  discovered  a  signed  portrait  of  the  artist 
on  one  of  the  leaves.)  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
leaves  came  out  of  the  Ashburnham  collection  in  1901 
for  £390. 

Though  one  or  two  lots  failed,  we  understand,  to  reach 
their  reserve,  the  sale  must,  in  view  of  the  state  of  world 
finance,    be    considered    satisfactory.     The    gem    of    the 
collection  was  undoubtedly  the  exquisite  Book  of  Hours, 
executed  for  Prigent  de  Coctivy,  Admiral  of  France  about 
1440,  who  married  Marie  de  Rais,  daughter  of  Gilles  de 
Rais,  the  traditional  "  Blue-beard  "  of  the  nursery  story, 
and  was  slain  by  an  English  cannon-ball  at  the  siege  of 
Cherbourg    in     1450.     This    little    book    of    364   leaves, 
remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  its  148  miniatures,  received 
a  final  offer  of  £5,000 — a  price  understood  to  be  below 
the  reserve.     Keen  competition  caused  the  Ruskin  Book 
of  Hours  (128  leaves)  to  change  hands  at  £2,900.     It  is 
the  work  of  an  early  14th-century  Northern  French  scribe, 
and    was    for   many   years   one   of    John    Ruskin's   most 
cherished      possessions.     Another   of   Ruskin's   treasures 
was  the  three-volumed  Antiphoner  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey 
of  Beaupre,  near  Grammont,  1290,  which  sold  for  £1,850. 
Mr.  Beatty  paid  £1,510  in  the  Yates-Thompson  sale  (June, 
1921).     There    are    several    leaves    missing    from    this 
Antiphoner — the  reason  being  that   Ruskin  had  a  habit 
of  giving  or  lending  leaves  of  this  manuscript  to  friends 
or  schools.     Five  have  been  traced — one  leaf  is  at  the 
Art  Schools  at  Oxford,  two  in  Belgium,  and  two  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.     £2,800  was  paid  for  the 
late    Sir    George    Holford's    well-known    Book    of  Hours 
(187  leaves),  with  its  exquisitely  finished  miniatures,  now 
definitely  ascribed  to  Jean  Fouquet.     Quite  early  in  the 
sale    came    the    magnificent    manuscript    known    as    the 
Mostyn  Gospels  (76  leaves),  with  full-page  paintings  of  the 


four  Evangelists,  each  seated  on  his  respective  emblem, 
now  recognised  as  the  work  of  an  English  artist  of  the 
early     12th    century.     This    went    cheaply    at    £1,500. 
Twelve  years  ago,  in  Lord  Mostyn's  sale,  it  fetched  £2,250, 
Mr.    Yates-Thompson    being    the    under-bidder    on    that 
occasion.     The    late    14th-century    French    Histoire    A 11- 
cienne,  2  vols.,  once  the  property  of  Jacques  d'Armagnac 
Due  de  Nemours,   who  was  beheaded  in    1477,   found  a 
buyer  at  £1,200  ;    and  £760  was  given  for  the   Italian 
8th-9th  century  Datiani  Epiztola — Fulgentius  De  Veritate 
Prcedestinationis,     etc.     (153     leaves).     A     fragment     (50 
leaves)   of  a   13th-century  German  Latin   Psalter   fetched 
£260  ;    a  13th-century  Latin  Bible,  4  vols.,  by  a  French 
scribe,  sometime  in  the  library  of  Cardinal  Antoine  du 
Prat,  the  well-known  Minister  of  Francis  I.,  £600  ;    and 
a  like  sum  was  paid  for  Justinian  :    Codex  Books  I. -IX. 
(240  leaves),  written  in  Italy  and  illuminated  in  France 
about  1300,  and  once  in  the  archives  of  Noyon  Cathedral. 
In    the    Yates-Thompson   sale,    March,    1920,    the    14th- 
century    French    St.    Augustine    De    Civitate    Dei,    Books 
XI. -XI I.,  translated  by  Raoul  de  Praelles,  3  vols.,  from 
the  library  of  Jean,   Duke  of  Berry,   brought  £850.      It 
now  changed  hands  at  £780.     The  15th-century  French 
Liber  de  Naturis  Rerum  (107  leaves),  a  version  with  many 
variants  and  interpolations  of  the  De  Natura  Rerum  of 
Thomas  of  Cantimpre    (originally  compiled    1228-1244), 
was  knocked  down  at  £460  ;   and  the  15th-century  French 
Sibthorp  Book  of  Hours  (197  leaves),  £340.     The  Hours, 
designed  about  1460,   for  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Orleans, 
probably  Charles  of  Orleans  the  poet,  who  died  in  1465, 
cost  a  buyer  £710  (190  leaves).     In  the  Rev.  R.  Pulleine 
sale,  January,   1920,  it  made  £1,950.     The  i5th-centurv 
Columella  Varro  and  Cato  de  re  Rustica  (340  leaves)  realised 
£560  ;     and    Herodian's   Historia,    translated    by   Angelo 
Poliziano  and  written  for  Innocent  VIII.  between   1484 
and  1492  (107  leaves),  fetched  £200 — £50  less  than  it  cost 
in  Lord  Mostyn's  sale.     The  16th-century  Lectionary  (150 
leaves),  written  for  Cardinal  Marino  Grimani,  by  Sebastian 
Cavaconus,  went  for  £260  ;    and  £10  less  was  given  for 
the  Missal  (97  leaves),  written  and  bound  in  Rome,  1539, 
for  a  member  of  the  Colonna  family.     The  remainder  of 
this  wonderful  collection  will  be  dispersed  by  a  series  of 
annual  sales  extending  over  three  or  four  years.     Each    I 
portion  will  contain  a  moderate  number  of  MSS.  of  various    I 
classes,  representative  of  the  collection  as  a  whole. 

Books  and  Manuscripts 

Before  recording  the  results  of  the  April  and  May  sales, 
which,  owing  to  pressure  of  space,  were  omitted  from  our 
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last  issue,  note  should  at  once  be  made  of  two  other 
important  works  which  came  up  at  Sotheby's  immediately 
after  the  Chester  Beatty  sale.  Both  were  catalogued  as 
"  the  property  of  a  Lady  of  Title."  The  first,  a  magni- 
ficent copy  of  a  Book  of  Hours,  by  Geoffrey  Tory,  and 
bound  in  brown  calf  for  Francis  I.,  changed  hands  at 
£850  ;  and  the  other,  the  14th-century  Parisian  manu- 
script, Breviary  of  Catherine  de  Valois  (601  leaves),  was 
a  bargain  at  £420.  At  or  before  Catherine's  death  this 
MS.  passed  into  the  possession  of  Bonne  of  Luxembourg, 
wife  of  John  II.  of  France,  the  king  who  was  taken  prisoner 
at  Poitiers  by  the  Black  Prince.  With  John  was  captured 
the  well-known  "  Poitiers  Bible  "  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Now  for  the  April  and  May  sales.  At  Sotheby's,  on 
,  April  13th,  a  collection  of  about  750  volumes  on  crime, 
criminology,  criminal  and  civil  trials,  courts-martial, 
political  conspiracy  and  allied  subjects,  formed  by  the 
late  Sir  John  Hall,  realised  £"148.  There  was  a  healthy 
tone  in  the  bidding  which  took  place  on  April  18th  and 
19th,  with  the  result  that  over  £6,000  was  obtained.  The 
highest  price,  £415,  was  given  for  one  of  six  known  copies 
of  the  first  edition  (bearing  the  imprint  of  Biggs  and 
Cottle,  Bristol)  of  Lyrical  Ballads,  with  a  few  othei  poems, 
by  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  1798.  The  poets'  joint 
fee  for  this  work  was  30  guineas.  £220  was  offered  lor 
one  of  the  rare  first  issues  of  Gray's  Ode  on  a  Distant 
Prospect  of  Eton  College,  four  leaves,  published  at  6d.  in 
1747  ;  and  a  like  sum  was  paid  for  a  "  first  "  of  Keats's 
Poems,  uncut  and  in  original  boards,  1817.  A  first  issue 
of  the  first  edition  oi  the  same  author's  Lamia  and  othei 
Poems,  1820,  and  a  "  first  "  of  Endymion,  1818,  both  in 
original  boards,  made  £200  and  £170  respectively.  Other 
first  editions  included  Robert  Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  [621,  which  sold  for  £145;  Goldsmith's 
Haunch  of  Venison,  published  at  is.  6d.  in  177O,  £70  ; 
Merrick's  Hesperides,  [648  (slightly  detective),  £"90;  the 
Kelmscott  Press  edition  of  Chaucer's  Works  (on  paper), 
1896,  £142;  Lord  Tennyson's  Poems,  1833,  with  many 
corrections  in  the  author's  hand,  £"105  ;  and  Boswell's 
Elegy  on  the  Death  of  an  amiable  young  lady,  with  an 
Epistle  from  Menalca  to  Lycidas,  [761,  £150.  \  four- 
page  circular  sent  out  by  Charles  Dickens  (apparently 
unrecorded),  giving  his  contemporaries  a  concise  relation 
of  his  efforts  in  America,  "  to  awaken  the  public  mind  to 
a  sense  of  the  unjust  and  iniquitous  state  of  the  law  in 
that  country,  in  the  wholesale  piracy  of  British  Work 
received  a  final  bid  of  /g8.  A  copy  of  the  limited  illus- 
trated edition  of  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie's  Peter  Pan,  1906, 
inscribed  "  with  the  affectionate  regard  of  J.  M.  Barrie, 
Christmas,  1906,"  made  £52  ;  the  earliest  known  edition 
of  N.  Breton's  Wits  Private  Wealth,  unbound,  1e.11,  £60; 
Thomas  Lodge's  Scilla-s  Metamorphosis,  1590,  /125;  and 
an  imperfect  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Johannes  Balbus's 
Cathohcon,  printed  on  vellum,  1460,  £"180.  Among  the 
autograph  letters  and  manuscripts  in  this  sale,  note 
should  be  made  of  an  interesting  letter  by  Robert  Burns 
to  his  old  schoolfellow,  Thomas  Orr,  of  Kirkoswald, 
written  in  1782,  when  he  states  that  "  to  be  rich  and  to 
be  great  are  the  grand  concerns  of  this  world's  men,  and 
to  be  sure  it  moderately  pursued  it  is  laudable  ;  but  where 
is  it  moderately  pursued  ?  The  greater  part  of  men  grasp 
at  riches  as  eagerly  as  if  Poverty  were  but  another  word 


for  Damnation  and  misery,  whereas  I  affirm  that  the  man 
whose  only  wish  is  to  become  great  and  rich  ....  is 
but  a  miserable  wretch.  Avoid  this  sordid  turn  of  mind 
if  you  would  be  happy.  Observe  mankind  around  you  ; 
endeavour  by  studying  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  some 
and  the  folly  and  madness  of  others,  to  make  yourself 
wiser  and  better  .  .  .  ."  This  letter  was  purchased  on 
behalf  of  the  Burns  Cottage  Museum,  Alloway,  for  £115. 
Two  hitherto  unknown  Charles  Dickens  letters  to  Thomas 
Tegg,  the  Cheapside  publisher,  regarding  the  proposal 
that  he  should  write  Serjeant  Bell,  brought  £"88  ;  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  manuscript  of  fifty-three  pages  of 
The  Adventures  of  the  Golden  Pince-nez,  an  episode  from 
The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  £"88  ;  the  manuscript  of 
a  10-line  verse,  beginning  "  Had  I  a  power,  Lady,  to  my 
will,"  by  Charles  Lamb,  £"8o  ;  a  joint  letter  from  Win 
Wordsworth  and  S.  T.  Coleridge  to  Longman  &  Rees, 
the  publishers  (March,  1801),  referring  to  Lyrical  Ballads, 
and  one  from  Coleridge  to  the  same,  mentioning  Christabel, 
which  appeared  in  print  fifteen  years  later,  £95  ;  and  a 
collection  of  upwards  of  1,900  letters  and  papers  of  the 
Forbes  family  of  Culloden,  in  the  17th  and  iSth  centuries, 
known  as  the  Culloden  Papers,  £145.  In  Sotheby's 
rooms,  on  May  9th  and  10th,  a  copy  of  the  Dove's  Press 
edition  of  The  Bible,  edited  by  F.  H.  Scrivener,  5  vols., 
1903-5,  made  £"45  ;  a  "  first  "  of  Moliere's  Les  Femmes 
Sgavantes,  Paris,  1673,  £52  ;  and  A.  E.  Housman's  A 
Shropshire  Lad,  1896,  £"49.  A  selei  ted  portion  of  the 
library  removed  from  Kinfauns  Castle,  Perthshire,  the 
property  of  the  late  Earl  of  Moray,  brought  a  total  oi 
£%393  2S  6d.  on  May  23rd — the  top  price,  £64,  being 
paid  for  the   \shendene  Press  edition  ol  /.,     Hot       D'   Irthur, 

Some  good  prices  were  recorded  at  Hodgson's  in  a  three 
days'  sale,  concluded  on  May  27th,  Vmong  the  more 
important  lots  was  a  collection  of  unpublished  letters  and 
it  her  manuscript  material  by,  or  relating  to,  Charles  James 
Vpperley,  the  sporting  writer,  known  as  "  Nimrod."  In 
addition  to  557  letters  from  Apperley  himself,  mostly 
to  J.  Pittman,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Sporting 
!/■'■  '  ne,  there  are  letters  addressed  to  him  by  W,  B 
Daniel,  Richard  (Old  Dick)  Tattersall,  R.  S.  Sun. 
Vincenl  Corbet,  the  Rev  John  Russell  ("Jack  "  Russell, 
the  Sporting  Parson),  Sir  Bellingham  Graham,  and  John 
Murray;  an  original  manuscript  of  an  article  entitle, 1 
Road  Work  "  and  interesting  documents  and  statements 
of  accounts.  This  mass  of  material  changed  hands  a1 
/210.  An  extensive  collection  of  old  English,  Irish  and 
ttish  song-books  of  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  centuries, 
collected  over  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  by  the 
late  Sir  John  Stainer,  the  well-known  composer  and 
organist,  sold  well  at  £520.  A  final  bid  of  £"300  was  given 
for  an  early  set  of  the  original  19/20  parts  of  Dickens's 
Pickwick  Papers,  1836-37,  containing  many  of  the  rarer 
"  points  "  searched  for  by  collectors.  An  extra  illustrated 
copy  of  Pepys's  Diary,  1825,  in  seven  vols.,  containing 
over  300  portraits  and  views,  fetched  £"165  ;  a  "  first  " 
of  F.  Meres's  Palladis  Tamia,  with  the  three  exceedingly 
rare  leaves  of  Dedication  to  "  Thomas  Eliot  of  the  Middle 
Temple  Esquire,"  but  wanting  title-page  and  two  other 
pages,  1598,  £260  ;  a  third  edition  of  T.  Gemini's  De- 
lineato,  1559,  £105  ;  a  late  13th-century  manuscript  of 
Henry  de  Bracton's  De  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Anglics 
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(352  leaves),  £"200  ;  a  15th-century  French  illuminated 
manuscript  of  The  Statutes  (390  leaves),  £145  ;  The  British 
Museum  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books,  in  81  vols.,  1883-1905, 
£190  ;  an  atlas  of  thirty-four  rare  maps  of  North  America, 
published  between  1759  and  1776,  £"138  ;  a  "  first  "  of 
K.  S.  Surtees's  Hawbuck  Grange,  1847,  ^60  ;  John  Locke's 
An  Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,  1690,  in- 
scribed "  M.  Calverley,  ye  gift  of  ye  Author,"  /90  ;  a 
complete  set  of  the  original  numbers  1-555  (March  1st, 
171  i-December  6th,  1712)  of  the  Spectator,  bound  in  two 
vols.,  £70.  On  April  7th,  Puttick  &  Simpson's  obtained 
£30  for  the  Bombay  edition  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  Works, 
26  vols.,  Vol.  1  signed  by  the  author,  1913-27  ;  and  on 
May  nth,  the  signed  manuscript  (two  pages)  of  Handel's 
Aria  to  the  2nd  Act  of  Jephtha  :  "  Glad  tidings  of  great 
joy  to  thee  dear  Iphis  and  to  the  House  of  Israel  I  bring," 
made  ^125. 

Pictures  and   Drawings 

The  most  important  sale  of  the  present  season  took 
place  at  Sotheby's  on  June  9th,  when  117  lots  from  at 
least  nine  private  collections  brought  a  "  knock-down  " 
total  of  £"20,490.  A  notable  feature  of  this  dispersal  was 
the  inclusion  of  seven  portraits  by  or  attributed  to  Sir 
Henry  Raeburn  ;  but  these  raised  very  little  enthusiasm. 
One  of  the  portraits  reached  four  figures  ;  the  remaining 
six  attained  a  total  of  only  £"2,290,  some,  it  is  understood, 
failing  to  reach  their  reserves.  The  most  admired  of 
these  portraits  was  the  Earl  of  Glasgow's  beautiful  three- 
quarter-length  of  Helen  Boyle,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Patrick  Boyle  (second  son  of  the  2nd  Earl  of  Glasgow), 
35  x  27  in.  A  few  years  ago,  a  very  big  sum  was  offered 
for  it  privately,  but  it  now  received  a  final  bid  of  £"3,500. 
Lord  Glasgow's  other  portrait,  that  of  Helen's  husband, 
Thomas  Mure  of  Warriston,  29  x  24  in.,  was  knocked 
down  at  £700.  Sir  Archibald  E.  Dunbar  sent  two  male 
portraits  by  the  Scottish  master,  one  of  William  Ramsay 
of  Barnton,  34^  x  26J  in.,  which  changed  hands  at  £600  ; 
and  the  other  representing  Sir  Archibald  Dunbar  of 
Northfield,  29  x  24-J  in.,  received  a  last  offer  of  £380. 
The  remaining  three  Raeburn  portraits  were  :  one  of  six 
versions  of  Neil  Gow,  the  famous  Scottish  violinist, 
48^  x  39  in.,  and  a  half-length  and  full-length  of  Francis, 
Lord  Gray,  representative  Peer  of  Scotland,  1812-42, 
29  x  24  in.,  and  73  x  59  in.  respectively.  On  these  the 
hammer  fell  at  £90,  £"240  and  £280  respectively.  A  wave 
of  enthusiasm  spread  round  the  room  when  a  lively  half- 
length  figure  of  a  smiling  smuggler  holding  a  large  wooden 
jug,  by  Franz  Hals,  33  x  26  in.,  appeared  on  the  easel. 
It  found  a  willing  buyer  at  £3,600 — a  goodly  sum  in  these 
days.  This  picture  was  a  "  find  "  in  an  old  Irish  country 
house  at  Dunany,  Dunleer,  County  Louth,  and  Miss  Vera 
Bellingham,  the  vendor,  stated  that  on  one  occasion  she 
was  offered  £"200  for  it.  She  was  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  acquired  about  one  hundred  years  ago  by  her 
great-uncle,  Sir  William  Bellingham.  From  the  col- 
lection sent  by  Herr  Kurt  Glogowski,  of  Berlin,  came  a 
three-quarter-length  Tintoretto  portrait  of  a  man  with 
black  hair,  short  beard  and  moustache,  in  red  brocade 
costume  with  fur  stole,  sealed  at  a  table,  on  which  are  two 
bags  of  money,  39J  x  32  in.  This  went  to  Commendatore 
Modigliani  (head  of  the  foreign  committee  of  the  recent 
Italian  Exhibition)  for  £"l,6oo.      A  like  sum  was  also  paid 


for  a  profile  portrait  of  a  young  woman  in  a  red  dress  over 
a  dark  green  under-dress,  attributed  to  Botticelli,  on  panel, 
L5  X  9l  m-.  which  was  formerly  in  the  Kaiser  Friedri<  h 
Museum,  Berlin.  Barthel  Beham's  portrait  of  a  man  in 
black  cloak,  wearing  a  black  cap,  inscribed  "  Diser  Pildnis 
37  Jar.  1528,"  on  panel,  22%  x  17  in.,  fetched  £"200. 
In  addition  to  the  two  Raeburns  mentioned  above,  the 
executors  of  the  late  Farl  of  Moray  also  sent,  among 
other  works,  A.  Benson's  The  Virgin  and  Child,  on  panel, 
26  x  29  in.,  which  fell  at  £185  ;  Paris  Bordone's  The 
Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  32^  x  33  in.,  £170  ;  George 
Morland's  The  Land  Storm  :  a  family  of  wayfarers  shelter- 
ing under  a  tree,  37^  x  49^  in.,  £"500  ;  A.  Van  der  Neer's 
Winter  Scene  in  Holland,  with  figures  skating,  signed  with 
monogram,  on  panel,  20  x  26  in.,  £"450  ;  Allan  Ramsay's 
half-length  of  the  Hon.  Anne  Gray,  who  married  Mr. 
Paterson,  of  Castle  Huntly,  29  x  24  in.,  £"280  ;  J.  Van 
Ruysdael's  Wooded  Landscape,  with  a  waterfall  in  the 
foreground,  signed,  25  x  20  in.,  £"190  ;  and  W.  Van  de 
Velde's  Coast  Scene  with  Shipping  at  Low  Tide,  signed 
with  initials,  12^  x  14  in.,  £160.  Lt.-Col.  H.  C.  Warre 
sent  Gilbert  Stuart's  three-quarter-length  of  Edmond 
Sexton,  who  was  created  Viscount  Pery  in  1785,  engraved 
by  William  Say,  36  X  28  in.,  and  Romney's  half-length 
of  Nicholson  Calvert,  ALP.,  of  Hunsdon  House,  Hertford- 
shire, who  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Pery,  30  x  25  in. 
These  sold  for  £220  and  £450  respectively.  Other 
properties  included  a  half-length  head  of  Christ,  ascribed 
to  Rembrandt,  on  panel,  9J  x  7J  in.,  which  received  a 
final  bid  of  £550  ;  J.  Van  Goyen's  A  River  Scene  in 
Holland,  signed  and  dated  "  V.G.  1637,"  on  panel,  14J  x 
21  in.,  realised  £210;  Paul  Veronese's  The  Rape  of 
Europa,  9^  x  34  in.,  £480  ;  Tiepolo's  St.  Joseph  kneeling 
before  the  Infant  Christ,  59^  x  43  in.,  £^650  ;  and  The 
Vision  of  St.  Francis,  attributed  to  El  Greco,  i6£  x  1 3 J 
in.,  £260.  At  Sotheby's,  on  June  29th,  Tintoretto's 
portrait  of  Nicolaus  Padavinus,  Secretary  to  the  Council 
of  Ten,  1589,  47  x  37  in.,  fetched  £370  ;  L.  Cranach's 
John,  Prince  of  Anhalt,  on  panel,  25  x  17J  in.,  £145  ; 
a  portrait  of  Madame  Le  Roy,  ascribed  to  Van  Dyck, 
45i  x  37  m->  £I5°  !  P-  Wouverman's  Hay-Harvest,  on 
panel,  12J  x  15  in.,  £135  ;  and  Gilbert  Stuart's  bust 
portrait  of  George   Washington,  29  x  23^  in.,  £"250. 

Christie's  sale  of  old  masters,  on  June  23rd,  included 
a  three-quarter-length  portrait  of  a  young  man  holding  a 
sword,  signed  "  Rembrandt  1636,"  47  x  38  in.  This 
canvas,  which  was  exhibited  at  Burlington  House  in  1912, 
attracted  little  attention,  and  was  withdrawn  at  £"2,205  ; 
while  at  £378,  Gilbert  Stuart's  Daniel  McCormick,  a 
friend  of  George  Washington,  29  x  24  in.,  in  painted 
oval,  is  believed  to  have  shared  the  same  fate.  £525  was, 
however,  paid  for  Lawrence's  half-length  portrait  of 
Mrs.  John  Williams,  of  Gwersyllt,  a  daughter  of  William 
Currie,  of  Boughton  Hall,  near  Chester,  2q\  X  24  in.  ;  while 
£"157  10s.  was  bid  for  Romney's  three-quarter-length  of 
William  Beard  of  Boughton,  painted  between  1781  and 
[782,  49J  X  39^  in.  Bernardo  Daddi's  Madonna  and 
Child,  enthroned  with  Saints  and  the  Almighty  above,  on 
panel,  in  a  Gothic  frame,  30  x  10  in.,  made  £115  10s.  ; 
Francis  Cotes's  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  light  brown  coat  ■ 
with  green  collar  and  gold  braid,  36  x  27^  in.,  £152  5s.  ; 
D.  Ghirlandaio's  bust  portrait  of  a  lady  in  yellow  embroi- 
dered bodice,  enriched  with  jewels,  on  panel,  14J  x  io|  in., 
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£136  ios.  ;  J.  S.  Copley's  Major  Pierson,  standing  in  a 
landscape,  who  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Jersey  in  1781, 
29  X  ia£  in.,  £157  ios.  ;  F.  Cotes's  Lady  Mary  Hay,  in 
vellow  dress,  standing  in  a  landscape,  35  X  27^  in., 
£136  ios.  ;  the  same  artist's  Duchess  of  Hamilton  as 
Diana,  standing  under  some  trees  with  a  dog  by  her  side, 
35  x  22^  in.,  £115  ios.  ;  and  J.  Wootton's  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  Master  of  the  King's  Staghounds,  in  Windsor 
Forest,  huntsmen  and  hounds  in  the  background,  33J  x  29^ 
in.,  £110  5s.  Modern  pictures  and  drawings  formed  the 
subject  of  the  sale  on  June  17th,  when  Sir  D.  Y.  Cameron's 
The  Holy  Isles,  40  x  49  in.,  realised  £262  ios.  ;  A.  J. 
Munnings's  Coming  through  the  Gap,  1910,  29J  x  43  in., 
and  Charlotte's  Pony,  1905,  24  x  29  in.,  both  exhibited 
at  Norwich  Castle  Museum,  1928,  £54  12s.  and  £50  8s. 
respectively.  £99  15s.  each  was  given  for  Richard 
Sickert's  The  Old  Middlesex  Music  Hall,  24^  x  29  in., 
and  a  Study  of  the  Italian  Singer,  Signor  Battistnu, 
29  x  ig£  in.  ;  and  £60  18s.  purchased  his  Lansdowne 
Crescent,  Bath,  13J  x  10  in.  ;  W.  Shayer's  Cattle  on  the 
Banks  of  a  Stream,  1854,  32J  x  39  in.,  fetched  £89  5s.  ; 
and  E.  Verboeckhoven's  Ewes,  Lambs  and  Poultry,  in  a 
landscape,  1873,  29^  X  39^  in.,  £73  ios.  A  few  rough 
sketches  made  by  Sir  William  Orpen  included  two  in 
charcoal  of  the  heads  of  Michael  Davitt  and  William 
O'Brien,  each  13J  x  9A  in.  Dr.  T.  Bodkin,  Director  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  secured  these  for  £38  17s. 
Again,  on  June  24th,  an  offer  of  £460  was  given  for  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  ascribed  to  Orcagna,  in  Gothic 
frame  with  arched  top,  37  x  23  in.  ;  at  £357,  G.  B. 
Moroni's  Julius  Ccesar  Mariscottus,  wearing  the  Order  of 
Saint  lago,  43  x  33 J  in.,  was  withdrawn  ;  while  £420 
was  paid  for  J.  Ochtervelt's  Interior  of  an  Apartment, 
with  a  lady  giving  instructions  to  her  maid,  37  x  30J  in.  ; 
A.  S.  Coello's  Frederick  Alvarez,  Duke  ot  Alva,  Spanish 
Governor  of  the  Low  Country  in  1568,  signed  and  dated 
1  5 ' > 7 ,  45  X  39J  in.,  £<)9  15s.  ;  A  Happy  Family,  atributed 
to  Greuze,  17  X  19  in.,  £105  ;  Reynolds's  portrait  of 
James  Boswell,  Johnson's  biographer,  29J  x  24J  in., 
£136  ios.;  G.  Van  Coninxloo's  .1  Rhenish  Landscape, 
with  buildings  and  classical  figures,,  signed  with  monogram 
on  copper,  13$  X  19J  in.,  £120  15s.;  Gainsborough 's 
half-length  of  Samuel  Campbell,  of  Mount  Campl 
Drumsna,  Ireland,  whose  daughter  Sophie  was  Governess 
to  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  2S  x  24  in.,  painted  oval, 
£336;  and  Thomas  Hudson's  three-quarter  of  Admiral 
Sir  Willi, mi  Rowley,  wearing  the  Riband  and  Star  0]  tfa 
Hath,  59  X  47  in.,  £147. 

The  following  were  among  the  more  notable  pictures 
offered  at  Puttick  &  Simpson's  on  June  22nd  : — J.  Van 
(".oven's  Rivei  Scene,  with  a  woman  washing  linen,  and 
figuri  fishing  fron  a  oat,  signed  and  dated  1633,  on  panel, 
21  X  16J  in.,  which  was  knocked  down  at  £178  ios.  ; 
J.  Van  RuysdaeTs  Landscape  with  a  chateau  and  figui 
on  panel,  29J  X  35 A  in.,  ',199  ios.;  J.  M.  W.  Turner's 
View  on  the  Thames,  by  Moonlight,  20  ■  26  in..  £420; 
Mare  Gheeraerdts's  Lady  Clapton,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas 
Clapton,  oj  Bentvaich  Hall,  on  panel,  44  x  34  in.,  £315  ; 
Lady  I  atherini  Hot  wd,  by  the  same,  on  panel,  44  x  ^2 
111  .  j  js-  .  and  1  School  of  Titian  portrait  of  the  Duchess 
Is,, In  Ha  of  Gonzaga,  with  her  son,  afterwards  Federigo  of 
Ferrara,   by   her  side,  39  x  34  in.,   £472    10s. 

A  sale  ot    modern   pictures  and   drawings  at   J.   &   R. 


Edmiston  (Glasgow)  on  June  16th  included  Joseph 
Crawhall's  water-colour  drawing,  Two  Pigeons  on  a  Roof, 
which  realised  £310.  Among  the  canvases  was  S.  J. 
Peploe's  Roses  and  Apples,  £72  ;  A.  J.  Munnings's  At  the 
Point-to-Point  Races,  £70  ;  and  E.  Alexander's  White 
Cockatoo,  £65. 

In  the  course  of  a  five  days'  sale  at  Brougham  Hall, 
Penrith,  the  home  of  the  great  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham, 
concluded  by  Goddard  &  Smith  on  June  25th,  a  Landscape 
with  homestead,  attributed  to  Gainsborough,  brought 
£270  ;  Francis  Cotes's  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Baddeley,  the 
actress,  £220  ;  W.  Lee  Hankey's  Dutch  landscape ,  with 
figure  of  a  girl,  £120  ;  Lady  with  a  Tambourine,  by  an 
unknown  artist,  £135  ;  a  Portrait  of  a  girl,  attributed  to 
Titian,  £120  ;  and  A.  Fraser's  Ben  Lomond  from  Glen 
F alloc h,  £80. 

Furniture,  Tapestries  and   Objets  d'Art 

Pressure  of  space  in  our  previous  issues  made  it 
necessary  to  hold  until  now  the  record  of  April  dispersals 
under  this  heading.  The  sales  were  few  and  of  little 
importance. 

However,  one  or  two  of  the  more  notable  prices  obtained 
may  be  of  interest.  At  Christie's,  on  April  5th,  £787  ios. 
uas  paid  for  a  Chippendale  mahogany  pedestal  writing- 
table,  with  nine  drawers  and  two  cupboards,  58  in.  %vide. 
The  frieze  and  sides  were  carved  with  scrolls  and  festoons 
of  flowers.  A  Chinese  lacquer  cabinet,  decorated  with 
figures,  buildings,  pheasants  and  flowers  in  polychrome 
on  black  ground,  on  a  carved  wood  stand,  41  in.  wide, 
changed  hands  at  £257  5s.  ;  a  Chippendale  mahogany 
side-table,  on  cabriole  legs  carved  with  vine  foliage  and 
scroll  feet,  60  in.  wide,  £00  18s.  ;  eight  Chippendale 
mahogany  chairs  went  for  £246  15s.  on  April  18th.  A 
lew  pieces  of  Brussels  tapestry  belonging  to  Mr.  Maurice 
Ruffer,  whose  pictures  and  faience  were  mentioned  in  the 
June  Connoisseur,  were  sold  on  April  28th.  A  panel, 
woven  w  ith  a  hunting  scene  in  a  woody  landscape,  bearing 
the  mark  of  William  de  Panncmaker,  1 1  ft.  3  in.  X  15  ft., 
111. eh-  £252;  another,  worked  with  vases  of  flowers 
divided  liv  Corinthian  columns,  and  a  landscape  in  the 
background,  and  the  border  with  mythological  figures 
at  the  corners,  10  ft.  8  in.  x  10  ft.,  £283  ios.  ;  and  one 
depicting  a  classical  subject  in  a  landscape,  9  ft.  2  in.  x 
10  ft.  3  in.,  £199  cos  A  Persian  carpet,  with  formal 
foliage  in  colours  on  blue  ground.  22  ft.  3  in.  x  15  ft.  6  in., 
realised  £141    15s. 

On  May  3rd,  six  William  and  Mary  walnut  chairs  on 
cabriole  legs  terminating  in  club  feet,  covered  with 
embroidery,  went  for  £157  ios.  ;  a  bedstead,  of  the  same 
period,  covered  entirely  with  white  silk,  and  a  set  of 
embroidered  hangings,  £120  15s.  ;  an  old  English  mirror, 
with  shaped  top,  formed  with  Yauxhall  glass  plates  in 
faceted  borders,  the  cresting  decorated  with  the  Smythe 
arms  in  foliage  mantling,  00  in.  square,  £173  5s.  ;  and  a 
Caucasian  carpet,  14  tt.  4  in.  x  6  ft.  6  in.,  £120  15s. 
A  miniature  portrait  ot  Miss  Willins,  in  a  black  slashed 
dress  with  white  frill  bodice  and  collar,  and  a  large  black 
hat  trimmed  with  white  ostrich  feather,  by  George  Engle- 
heart,  sold  for  £241  ios.  on  May  5th.  This  sale  also 
included  a  few  odds  and  ends  belonging  to  the  late  Sir 
William  Orpen,  which  made  a  total  of  £739.  There  were 
a  few  pieces  worthy  of  record,  the  late  artist's  collection 
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of  musical  boxes  and  watches  bringing  sums  ranging 
from  £9  19s.  6d.  to  £37  16s.,  and  a  Spanish  carved  ivory 
Crucifix,  the  cross  covered  in  red  velvet,  55  in.  high, 
going  for  £52  10s.  The  Arthur  Howitt  collection  of 
Jewish  antiquities  and  ritual  art  brought  a  total  of 
1  2,671  14s.  6d.  on  May  9th.  Prices  ranged  from  £1  is. 
to  the  £65  2s.  paid  for  a  17th-century  German  silver  la\  er, 
for  Synagogal  use  (ablutions  before  the  priestly  bene- 
diction), in  the  form  of  a  lion,  with  spouts  in  shape  of  a 
serpent's  head.  One  forepaw  is  supported  by  a  shield, 
with  the  design  of  a  lion  rampant,  bearing  the  Hebrew 
in  <  ription  :  "  For  the  Priests."  The  collection  was 
•  atalogued  in  271  lots,  fifty-four  of  which  were  purchased 
t>\  a  London  dealer  for  a  total  of  £773  17s.  He  was  acting 
on  behalf  of  a  body  of  subscribers  to  a  fund,  whose  chair- 
man is  Mr.  P.  A.  S.  Phillips,  raised  to  form  a  Jewish 
Museum   in   Tavistock  Square,   London. 

On  the  following  day  a  number  of  relics  of  Lord  Nelson 
■  niie  under  the  hammer.  Amont;  these  was  a  Georgian 
mahogany  sideboard,  6  ft.  9  in.  wide,  formerly  in  Nelson's 
cabin  on  board  the  Victoi  v  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  of 
I  rafalgar.  It  was  bought  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Jacobs,  who 
intends  presenting  it  to  the  Victory,  for  £58  16s.  This 
sideboard  is  en  suite  with  the  three  pieces  of  furniture 
I  mm  the  Admiral's  cabin  sold  in  these  rooms  last  year 
to  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  since  presented  by  him  to  Nelson's 
flagship.  Other  Nelson  relics  included  his  sword  and 
dirk,  which  cost  £162  5s.  ;  his  portable  mahogany  desk, 
with  brass  plate,  engraved  "  Horatio  Nelson,  R.N.,  1783," 
£60  1 8s.  ;  his  mahogany  arm-chair,  £69  6s.  ;  and  a  copy 
of  Fawke's  Family  Bible,  2  vols.,  1761,  inscribed  "  Sarah 
Hope,  1761,  to  my  Dear  Godson,  Horatio  Nelson,  The 
Parsonage,  Burnham  Thorpe,  Norfolk,"  £52  10s.  Later 
in  the  sale  a  panel  of  Mortlake  tapestry,  woven  with  a 
scene  from  the  Life  of  Augustus,  9  ft.  x  15  ft.,  fetched 
£120  15s.  ;  and  four  Aubusson  panels,  with  pastoral 
scenes,  after  Francois  Boucher,  6  ft.  10  in.  x  4  ft.  9  in., 
£320  5s.  On  June  16th,  £157  10s.  was  given  for  a  Queen 
Anne  walnut  secretaire  cabinet,  44  in.  wide.  Good  prices 
were  paid  on  June  23rd,  when  a  William  and  Mary  walnut 
settee,  supported  on  slightly  carved  cabriole  legs  termina- 
ting in  club  feet,  the  loose  cushion  seat,  high  back  and 
scroll  arms  covered  in  petit-point  needlework,  5  ft.  wide, 
changed  hands  at  £220  10s.  ;  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  wing 
arm-chair,  on  cabriole  legs  and  ball-and-claw  feet,  up- 
holstered with  similar  needlework,  £283  10s.  ;  a  walnut 
settee,  of  the  same  period,  with  twin  back  scroll  supports, 
scroll  arms,  on  cabriole  legs,  and  claw-and-ball  feet, 
covered  with  petit-point  needlework,  58  in.  wide,  £105  ; 
a  George  I.  mahogany  wing  arm-chair,  with  broad  seat 
and  boldly  scrolled  arms,  cabriole  legs  terminating  in 
(  law  feet,  with  similar  coverings,  £162  15s.  ;  a  Chippen- 
dale mahogany  card-table,  of  serpentine  shape,  on 
1  abriole  legs  and  claw-and-ball  feet,  the  top  covered  with 
petit-point  needlework,  worked  in  coloured  silks  with 
playing  cards  and  counters,  36  in.  wide,  £131  5s.  ;  a 
mahogany  knee-hole  writing-table,  of  the  same  period, 
on  bracket  feet,  46  in.  wide,  £183  15s.  ;  and  a  Louis  XV. 
arm-chair,  with  walnut  frame  and  covered  with  Gobelins 
tapestry,  £409  10s.  A  plaster  bust  of  a  Child  in  a  frilled 
mob  cap,  by  J.  A.  Houdon,  15  in.  high,  which  was  sent 
from  Pittsburgh,  brought  £409  10s.  ;  a  15th-century 
painted   terra-cotta  group  of  the    Virgin   and  Child,   by 


the  master  of  the  Unruly  Children,  i\\  in.  high,  £157  10s.  ; 
a  similar  bust  of  a  boy,  by  B.  da  Maiano,  14^  in.  high, 
£110  5s.  ;  and  a  marble  bust  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
ascribed  to  Donatello,  which  came  out  of  the  Strawberry 
Hill  sale  in  1842  for  5^  guineas,  fell  at  £168.  A  bracket 
clock,  movement  by  Thomas  Tompion,  in  an  ebonised 
case,  12  J  in.  high,  sold  for  £248  10s.  ;  six  Queen  Anne 
walnut  chairs,  on  cabriole  legs  and  claw-and-ball  feet, 
the  loose  seats  covered  with  petit-point  needlework,  £420  ; 
a  walnut  love  seat,  same  period,  on  cabriole  legs  and  club 
feet,  the  seat,  back  and  arms  upholstered  with  gros-  and 
petit-point  needlework,  36  in.  wide,  £173  5s.  ;  a  William 
and  Mary  walnut  settee,  covered  with  petit-point  needle- 
work, 64  in.  wide,  £441  ;  a  Chippendale  mahogany 
pedestal  writing-table,  the  front  and  back  of  scroll 
outline  and  the  ends  of  serpentine  shape,  66  in.  long, 
£609  ;  and  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  settee,  scroll  arms 
terminating  in  carved  vultures'  heads,  on  cabriole  legs 
and  claw-and-ball  feet,  78  in.  wide,  £509  10s.  On 
June  29th,  a  large  gold  snuff-box,  of  semi-circular  shape, 
1741,  maker's  mark  P.R.  with  fleur-de-lys,  realised  £241 
1  os.  This  box  was  chased  by  G.  M.  Moser,  with  the 
scene  of  Mucius  SccBvola  before  King  Porsenna,  and 
with  figures  of  Father  Tiber,  Romulus  and  Remus.  Moser, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Academy,  was  drawing 
master  to  George  III.  during  his  boyhood,  and  father  <il 
Mary  Moser,  one  of  the  first  women  Royal  Academicians.  A 
double  miniature  portrait  of  a  gentleman  and  his  wife,  by 
John  Hoskins,  signed  and  dated  1653,  went  for  £183  15s. 
On  June  30th,  a  set  of  four  Chippendale  mahogany  chairs, 
of  Chinese  design,  fetched  £367  10s.  ;  and  a  17th-century 
panel  of  Brussels  tapestry,  woven  with  the  meeting  of 
Theseus  and  Adriadne,  9  ft.  6  in.  high,  £357. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  April  15th,  an  oak  buffet  in  two  tiers, 
the  frieze  fitted  with  two  drawers  inlaid  with  flowering 
scrolls  in  bog  oak  and  holly,  on  carved  bulbous  supports, 
54  in.  wide,  fell  at  £105  ;  and  in  the  same  rooms,  on  April 
22nd,  a  Chippendale  mahogany  settee  of  "  two-chair 
back  "  form,  on  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  club  feet, 
59  in.  wide,  made  £98.  On  May  20th,  a  15th-century 
Alsatian  tapestry  panel,  woven  with  the  Pieta  and  the 
arms  of  Marx  Von  Eckuerlshein  and  those  of  Von  Mullen- 
heim  (both  Alsace  families),  145  cm.  long,  87  cm.  high, 
cost  £1,350  ;  an  18th-century  Beauvais  panel,  worked 
with  the  subject  of  The  Audience  of  the  Emperor,  330  cm. 
X  265  cm.,  £260  ;  a  16th-century  Brussels  panel,  illus- 
trating The  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  455  cm.  x  306  cm.,  £360  ; 
a  Swiss-German  tapestry  altar  frontal  (circa  1500),  with 
tin-  figure  of  St.  Margaret  slaying  the  dragon,  80  cm.  x  41 
cm.,  £250  ;  a  16th-century  Spanish  carpet,  woven  with 
an  interlaced  medallion  of  strapwork  design,  507  cm.  X 
253  cm.,  £450  ;  and  an  18th-century  solid  ivory  Indian 
arm-chair,  of  French  design,  £100.  On  June  8th,  a 
bronze  figure  of  a  horse,  from  the  workshop  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  circa  1500,  23  cm.  high,  cost  £150.  Two  days 
later,  £2,000  was  given  for  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxony's 
Louis  XVI.  marquetrv  commode  a  surprise,  undoubtedly 
by  David  Rontgen.  This  piece,  53  in.  wide,  possesses 
numerous  secret  drawers,  which  are  disclosed  by  turning 
a  key  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  in  a  keyhole  secreted 
behind  a  rosette  in  the  frieze.  The  great  features  of  the 
commode,  from  the  point  of  view  of  decoration,  are  the 
five     beautiful     marquetry     panels     with     which     it     is 
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embellished.  To  this  sale  the  Earl  of  Harewood  sent  a  fine 
Louis  XV.  bureau  a  cylindrc,  by  Riesener,  circa  1740,  on 
I  cabriole  legs  with  chased  gilt  bronze  mounts,  and  the 
mounts  on  the  feet  designed  as  lion's  claws  issuing  from 
foliage,  49  in.  wide.  This  received  a  final  offer  of  £1,300  ; 
and  a  Louis  XV.  kingwood  bureau  table,  71  in.  wide, 
£390.  From  other  sources  came  a  Louis  XVI.  marquetry 
escritoire,  signed  R.V.L.C.  (Roger  Vandercruse  Delacroix), 
the  fall  front  and  cupboard  below  inlaid  with  vases  of 
flowers,  fruit,  etc.,  33  x  55  in.,  which  realised  £370  ;  a 
pair  of  Chippendale  mahogany  settees,  covered  in  con- 
temporary crimson  figured  silk  damask,  on  cabriole  legs, 
united  by  deeplv  carved  and  shaped  aprons,  on  lion  paw 
feet,  circa  1740,  66  in.  wide,  £500  ;  a  pair  of  Chippendale 
mahogany  writing-desks,  of  serpentine  shape,  with  three 
drawers  in  the  shaped  frieze  supported  on  two  pedestals, 
each  having  three  drawers,  58  in.  wide,  29  in.  deep, 
£1,200  ;  and  an  18th-century  mahogany  Irish  card-table. 
with  folding  top  and  cylindrical  corners,  on  carved 
cabriole  legs  terminating  in  square  paw  feet,  circa  1740, 
36  in.  wide,  £125.  On  June  24th,  a  George  I.  walnut 
"  ear  "  arm-chair,  with  an  upholstered  back  and  loose 
<  ushion  seat  covered  with  contemporary  petit-point 
needlework,  on  carved  cabriole  legs  and  claw-and-ball 
feet,  made  £175  ;  and  a  17th-century  Ispahan  carpet, 
woven  with  a  floral  design,  14  ft.  4  in.  x  9  ft.  6  in.,  £210. 
The  sale,  on  June  30th,  included  a  small  collection  of 
miniatures  and  enamels,  belonging  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Moray,  which  brought  a  total  of  over  £550.  Prices  ranged 
Irom  /,  1  is.  to  the  £78  given  lor  a  miniature  portrait  of  a 
young  man,  by  Isaac  Oliver,  signed  with  monogram  and 
dated  1617,  i\  in.  oval.  From  other  sources  came  three 
14th-century  alabaster  carvings,  of  the  Nottingham 
School:  The  Resurrection,  15  x  10^  in.,  The  Annunciation, 
15  X  10  in.,  and  St.  Erasmus  and  St.  Faith,  20  x  9J  in. 
These  realised  £25,  £44  and  £60  respectively. 

At  Puttick  &  Simpson's  on  April  14th.  a  violin,  by 
/  B.  Rogeri,  Brescia,  1705,  brought  £70  ;  and  a  violon- 
cello, by  William  Foster,  London,  £27  ;  on  April  22nd, 
three  [8th-century  English  needlework  chair  seats  and 
backs,  designed  with  equestrian  classical  figures  under 
trees,  etc.,  in  gros-  and  petit-point,  made  £44  2s.  ;  a  chair 
seat,  back  and  pair  of  elbow  panels,  of  the  same  period, 
with  flower  brain  hes  in  gros-point,  £17  17s.  ;  a  panel  of 
17th-century  Flemish  needlework,  illustrating  Si  I 
on  Patmos,  and  oth  1  figures,  in  gros-  and  petit-; 
211  x  78J  in..  £58  16s.  ;  and  a  Queen  \nne  panel, 
worked  with  a  Chinese  design  of  flowers,  vases,  fans  and 
butterflies,  65  X  21 J  in.,  £42.  On  May  20th,  a  Oueen 
Anne  walnut  card-table,  on  cabriole  legs  and  claw-and- 
ball  feet,  36  in.  wide,  brought  £78  15s.,  and  on  June  23rd, 
a  violin,  by  Camillus  Camilli,  Mantua,  1730,  sold  for 
'  103  ;  another,  .scribed  to  A.  Guarnerius,  £45  ;  a  violon- 
cello, by  Januarius  Gagliano,  Xaples,  1745,  £250;  om 
by    Joannes     I  ts    Celoniatus,     Turin,    tirca    1730, 

£100;  another,  by  Florianus  Bosi,  Bologne,  1763,  '  105  ; 
one  by  Giambattista  Gabrielli,  £75;  and  a  violin,  bv 
J.  B.  Vuillaume,  Paris,  £70.  On  April  20th,  Robinson. 
Fisher  &  Harding  received  £92  for  two  Oriental  linen 
bedspreads  embroidered  with  cones  and  flowers.  A  three 
days'  carpets  and  rugs  sale  was  concluded  at  Cardinal 
and  Harford's  on  April  15th,  when  a  fine  replica  of  a 
17th-century  "  vase  "  carpet,  20  ft.   11  in.   x   13  ft.  4  in.. 


brought  £225.  The  original  carpet  hung  at  the  Royal 
Academy  during  the  Persian  Exhibition  of  1931.  An  old 
Sarouk  Mahal  carpet,  21  ft.  7  in.  x  13  ft.  4  in.,  went 
for  £210  ;  a  Royal  Kirman  Persian  carpet,  21  ft.  3  in.  x 
14  ft.  1  in.,  £370  ;  and  a  replica  of  a  17th-century  Kuba 
carpet,  17  ft.  2  in.  x  11  ft.  4  in.,  £210.  In  another  three 
days'  sale,  concluded  on  April  22nd,  an  old  Mahal  Persian 
carpet,  21  ft.  7  in.  x  13  ft.  4  in.,  cost  £270  ;  a  closely 
woven  Tabriz  Persian  carpet,  1 1  ft.  x  8  ft.  10  in.,  £110  ; 
and  an  Indo-Persian  carpet,  17  ft.  3  in.  x  12  ft.  9  in., 
£100.  At  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley's,  on  May  6th,  a  late 
17th-century  Brussels  panel  of  tapestry  (The  Triumph  of 
the  Gods),  21  ft.  8  in.  long,  11  ft.  8  in.  high,  representing 
Vulcan  at  work  in  his  forge  with  two  assistants,  formerly 
in  the  Winter  Palace,  Petrograd,  sold  for  £315.  The  five 
days'  sale  (June  2ist-25th)  at  Brougham  Hall,  Penrith, 
the  pictures  from  which  are  mentioned  in  another  column, 
included  a  Persian  carpet,  of  the  period  of  Shah-Abbas 
the  Great,  woven  with  tracings  of  spiral  vines,  lotus 
blossoms,  peonies,  etc.,  14  ft.  x  6  ft.  2  in.,  which  brought 
£1,500  ;  four  panels  of  Brussels  tapestry,  of  various  sizes. 
woven  with  animals  and  birds  in  park  scenes,  £720  ;  and 
a  panel  of  Spanish  needlework  of  the  Renaissance  period, 
73  x  29  in.,  £125. 

Porcelain  and  Pottery 

A  large  company  of  Continental  dealers  was  attracted 
to  Sotheby's  on  May  4th  and  5th,  when  a  collection  of 
Chinese  porcelain  and  two  Meissen  figures  of  goats  c  ame 
under  the  hammer.  Though  no  indication  was  given  as 
to  the  ownership  oi  this  collection,  certain  details  given 
in  the  catalogue  suggested  that  it  came  from  a  German 
source.  The  first  day  was  devoted  to  Chinese  figures  of 
birds  and  the  two  Meissen  goats.  There  were  twenty-six 
lots  catalogued,  and  a  total  of  £3,562  was  obtained. 
£380  was  paid  for  a  pair  of  K'ang-hsi  cranes,  with  brown 
legs,  supported  on  large  brown  tree  trunk  bases,  2oi  in. 
high  ;  another  pair,  of  the  ame  period,  with  willow  legs 
resting  on  sepia  and  reddy-brown  streaked  bases,  13^  in. 
high,  made  £290  ;  and  a  pair  standing  on  black  legs, 
each  with  one  foot  raised,  on  dark  brown  tree-stump 
bases,  17  in.  high,  £260.  \  pair  "i  Ming  figures  of  stags 
seated  on  their  haunches,  on  long  oblong  bases,  the  bodies 
covered  with  an  olive  and  brown  glaze  decorated  with 
large  white  spots,  with  movable  antlers,  24  in.  high, 
14  in.  long,  brought  £430  ;  a  pair  of  Yung  Cheng  cranes, 
with  green  legs,  on  pale  green  and  pink  bases,  16]  in. 
high,  £340  ;  a  pair  of  18th-century  ibis,  on  green  mottled 
legs,  and  pierced  aubergine  rock-work  bases  splashed 
with  emerald,  12$  in.  high,  £295  ;  and  a  pair  of  Ch'ien 
Lung  gannets,  enamelled  in  brilliant  colours,  supported 
on  pale  blue  and  aubergine  pierced  rock-work  bases,  11} 
in.  high,  £155.  A  Meissen  figure  of  a  recumbent  goat, 
26  x  23  in.,  and  a  group  of  recumbent  goat  feeding  its 
kid,  25  x  19  in.,  both  by  Kaendler,  circa  1732,  fetched 
£210  and  £105  respectively.  The  second  section  of  the 
sale  produced  a  total  of  £4,338.  The  K'ang-hsi  pieces 
included  a  seated  figure  of  Buddha,  wearing  a  loose  robe 
tied  below  the  knees,  22  cm.  high,  sold  for  £150  ;  a 
garniture  of  three  yellow-ground  vases,  decorated  in 
under-glaze  blue  with  a  scrolling  design  of  peonies,  30  cm. 
high,  £185  ;  a  figure  of  a  jumping  boy,  in  green  coat  and 
yellow  breeches,  15  cm.  high,  £170  ;    a  figure  of  Kuan  Ti, 
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or  perhaps  Chung  K'uei,  in  green  stipple  dress,  on  a 
separate  oblong  stand,  combined  height  21  cm.,  £175  ;  a 
Buddhist  lion,  standing  against  an  unglazed  tree-trunk, 
on  which  rests  a  brocade  ball,  175  cm.  high,  £145  ;  a 
pair  of  joss  stick  holders,  in  the  form  of  Buddhist  lions 
on  leaf-shaped  bases,  and  gourd-shaped  vases  on  their 
backs,  13  cm.  high,  £140  ;  a  pair  of  figures  of  Tartars 
hording  dishes  111  their  hands,  wearing  pale  green  coats, 
on  shaped  oblong  bases,  17  cm.  high,  £125  ;  a  standing 
figure  of  the  God  of  Happiness,  clad  in  a  Mandarin  dress, 
holding  a  child  in  his  right  hand,  on  an  oblong  base, 
31  cm.  high,  £255  ;  a  pair  of  vases,  with  baluster  bodies 
moulded  to  represent  bundles  of  bamboo,  supported  on 
stool-shaped  octagonal  bases,  255  cm.  high,  £200  ;  and 
a  figure  of  a  boy  riding  a  kylin  (one  of  the  ho  ho  erh  hsien), 
wearing  pale  green  robes,  holding  fruit  and  lotus  sprays, 
235  cm.  high,  £240.  On  May  20th,  a  pair  of  15th-century 
Hispano-Moresque  drug  jars,  27^5  cm.  high,  made  £100. 
There  were  some  sharp  revaluations  for  Italian  majolica 
on  June  8th,  when  the  collection  sent  from  Berlin  by  the 
late  Dr.  Bode's  friend,  Herr  Kurt  Glogowski,  came  under 
Sotheby's  hammer.  For  example,  in  the  Wyndham  Cook 
sale,  1925,  a  Gubbio  lustre  dish,  decorated  with  the  Judg- 
ment of  Paris,  probably  by  Maestro  Giorgio  Andreoli, 
circa  1530,  40  cm.  diam.,  realised  £1,522  10s.  It  now 
brought  only  £220.  A  Faenza  pharmacy  jar,  painted 
u  ith  profile  portraits  of  a  girl  and  youth  in  a  15th-century 
costume,  circa  1470-80,  27  cm.  high,  acquired  from  the 
Cook  sale  at  £^1,050,  now  changed  hands  at  £460  ;  and 
a  Gubbio  lustre  dish,  decorated  with  a  cupid  holding  a 
rope  in  a  border  of  arabesque,  by  G.  Andreoli,  circa  1525, 
27  cm.  diam.,  dropped  from  £672  in  1925  to  £250.  A 
Deruta  flat  dish,  lustred  at  Gubbio,  circa  15 10,  illuminated 
with  a  bust  portrait  of  a  warrior,  32- 5  cm.  diam.,  realised 
£250  ;  another,  circa  1525,  with  bust  portrait  of  5/.  Jerome 
before  a  Crucifix,  39  cm.  diam.,  £210  ;  another,  lustred  at 
Gubbio,  about  the  same  period,  with  a  boy  playing  a 
violin  beneath  a  tree,  in  a  background  of  hills  crowned 
with  domes  or  castles,  40  cm.  diam.,  £300  ;  a  15th-century 
Florence  pharmacy  jar,  with  rope-twisted  handles,  painted 
on  both  sides  with  bust  of  a  man,  25  cm.  high,  £260  ; 
a  15th-century  Florence  "  oak  leaf  "  jar,  of  oviform 
shape,  with  double  handles  and  illuminated  with  the 
fleur-de-lys  arms  of  Florence,  29  cm.  high,  £250  ;  another, 
of  about  the  same  period,  with  similar  coat-of-arms, 
\  1  cm.  high,  £410  ;  and  one  with  the  arms  of  the  Hospital 
of  Santa  Maria  delta  Scala  (mother-house  in  Siena, 
daughter-house  in  Florence),  31  cm.  high,  £440.  An 
early  15th-century  Florence  jar,  with  oviform  body  and 
double  handles,  decorated  with  bunches  of  grapes  with 
their  leaves  surrounding  a  lion's  head,  24^  cm.  high,  sold 
for  £380  ;  a  16th-century  Siena  dish,  painted  with  five 
satyrs  and  a  woman  bathing  in  a  lake,  etc.,  42  cm.  diam., 
£460  ;  a  Faenza  plate,  circa  1520,  with  a  cherub  between 
two  cypresses  in  front  of  a  landscape,  23  cm.  diam.,  £100  ; 
and  a  Castel  Durante  plate,  by  Giovanni  Maria,  circa 
1 5 10,  with  two  boys  playing  musical  instruments,  and  a 
third  drawing  a  wagon,  27  cm.  diam.,  £110.  The  Glo- 
gowski pictures  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  these  notes. 
On  June  10th,  a  rare  Staffordshire  salt-glaze  "  pew  " 
group  of  a  lady  and  two  gentlemen — the  lady  with  a  small 
dog  in  her  lap,  the  gentleman  on  her  right  playing  a  violin, 
the  other,  on  her  left,  playing  the  bagpipes — 8  in.  long, 


6£  in.  high,  changed  hands  at  £285  ;  and  on  June  24th, 
a  Worcester  dinner  service  (166  pieces),  by  Burr,  Flight 
and  Barr,  painted  with  coats-of-arms  of  the  Blake  family, 
in  a  wide  border  of  Oriental  foliage  pattern,  fetched  £210. 
At  Christie's,  on  June  23rd,  a  pair  of  Yung  Cheng  figures 
of  cranes,  standing  on  rockwork,  i6£  in.  high,  found  a 
buyer  at  £299  5s.  ;  this  came  from  a  collection  formed 
about  1780  by  Benjamin  Bond,  who  gave  his  name  to 
Bond  Street,  London.  A  K'ang-hsi  group  of  a  man 
seated  on  an  elephant,   b\  in.   high,   made  £81    18s. 

Silver 

Prices  in  this  section  continue  to  maintain  a  fairly 
good  average.  At  Christie's,  on  June  8th,  a  small  beaker, 
with  a  band  of  engraving  round  the  lip,  by  Thomas  Waite, 
York,  1655  (3  oz.  13  dwt.),  brought  240s.  per  oz.  ;  a 
tankard  and  cover,  with  almost  straight  sides,  scroll 
handle  and  a  corkscrew  thumb-piece,  Norwich,  1691, 
maker's  mark  E.H.  with  a  crown  above  (21  oz.  18  dwt.), 
nos.  ;  another,  chased  with  a  Chinese  design,  scroll 
handle  and  a  corkscrew  thumbpiece,  1683,  maker's  mark 
H.T.  with  a  crown  above  and  a  mullet  beneath  (28  oz. 
15  dwt.),  1 40s.  ;  an  oval  wine  cistern,  embossed  with 
lobes,  divided  by  chased  acanthus  foliage,  the  borders 
similarly  chased,  with  a  handle  at  each  end  and  designed 
as  a  lion's  mask  holding  a  ring,  the  whole  supported  on 
four  ball-and-claw  feet,  1694,  maker's  mark  G.G.  with 
pellet  below,  believed  to  be  that  of  George  Garthorne  (598 
oz.),  34s.  ;  and  a  pair  of  chamber  candlesticks,  with 
branches  for  two  lights  and  a  domed  extinguisher  in  the 
centre,  by  Matthew  Walker,  Dublin,  1725  (60  oz.  5  dwt.), 
72s.  A  service  of  silver-gilt  Ambassadorial  plate,  en- 
graved with  the  Royal  cypher  G.R.,  Garter  motto  and 
Crown,  consisting  of  72  knives,  48  forks  and  48  spoons, 
changed  hands  at  £1,000  (the  weight  of  the  spoons  and 
forks  was  198  oz.).  This  service  was  originally  made  by 
various  silversmiths,  between  1707  and  1714,  for  Sir  Paul 
Methuen  (1 672-1 752),  who  was  Ambassador  to  Portugal, 
1706-8,  to  Spain  and  Morocco  in  1714,  and  Controller  of 
the  Household  in  1720.  Memories  of  the  celebrated 
John  Dunn-Gardner  silver  sale  at  Christie's  in  1902,  which 
brought  a  total  of  £39,105 — about  twenty  times  its  value 
— were  revived  on  June  15th,  when  the  remainder  of 
the  family  silver  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  A.  C.  W. 
Dunn-Gardner  came  under  the  hammer.  The  most 
notable  piece  in  this  small  collection  was  a  two-handle 
mug,  bearing  the  maker's  mark  I. A.  in  monogram,  and 
dated  1690.  The  handles  are  formed  as  rings  attached 
to  the  neck  of  the  mug,  the  bulbous  body  of  which  is 
engraved  with  the  arms  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
within  feather  mantling,  and  the  inscription  "  Oxon.  Coll. 
Reg. — 1690."  This  rare  form  of  drinking  vessel,  described 
in  the  archives  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  as  "  Potts 
and  Ears,"  is  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
colleges  of  Oxford.  Examples  are  also  in  the  possession 
of  one  or  two  of  the  Livery  Companies  of  the  City  of 
London — an  unusually  large  specimen,  dated  1616,  bein^ 
in  the  possession  of  the  Mercers'  Company.  This  mug, 
which  weighed  14  oz.  6  dwt.,  fetched  460s.  per  oz.  Other 
"  per  oz."  prices  included  a  plain  oblong  casket,  formed 
as  an  inkstand,  the  sides  and  lid  panelled  with  heavy 
mouldings,  on  four  feet,  by  Abraham  Buteux,  1728  (51  oz. 
17  dwt.),  90s.     Other  prices  will  be  given  next  month. 
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Two  Marble  "  Weepers  " 

There  is  much  sculptural  flotsam  and  jetsam  from 
the  pillaged  religious  houses  of  pre-Revolutionary  France 
that  is  either  still  circulating  in  the  art-markets  of  the 
world  or  has  reached  the  peaceful  backwaters  of  the 
museums.  But  it  is  a  tragic  circumstance  that  it  is 
almost  invariably  impossible  to  identify  the  buildings  or 
monuments  for  which  they  were  produced.  It  is  thus 
with  the  two  marble  "  weepers  "  here  illustrated.  The 
tomb  for  which  they  were  carved  is  unrecorded  ;  nor 
have  we  any  knowledge  of  the  hands  through  which 
thev  have  recently  passed  :  information  whence  possibly 
some  deductions  might  be  drawn. 

The  sartorial  evidence  as  to  date  afforded  by  the  left- 
hand  figure  which  holds  a  "pair  of  beads"  would  suggest, 
judged  by  English  standards,  which  differed  but  little 
from  those  set  up  across  the  Channel,  that  both  "  weeper-. 


belong  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
same  mourning  mantle  secured  by  three  (or  four)  buttons 
on  the  right  shoulder,  often  worn  over  the  long  gown, 
may  be  seen  on  the  tomb  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Warwick,  circa  1370,  at  Warwick  ;  on  a  second  tomb  in 
Colne  Priory  at  Earl's  Colne,  circa  1375  ;  and  on  the 
splendid  monument  of  King  Edward  III.  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  association  of  the  close-fitting  hood  and 
mantle  worn  by  this  figure  is  forcefully  reminiscent  of 
the  habiliments  of  the  effigy  of  Judge  Sir  William  Gas- 
coigne  in  Harwood  Church,  Yorkshire,  of  about  1420. 
English  "  weepers  "  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
generally  show  the  mantle  fastened  on  the  left  shoulder 
and  without  buttons. 

Stylistically,  however,  these  two  figures  are  of  a  con- 
siderably  later   date   than   the    foregoing.      In  treatment 
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they  more  nearly  approach  the  bronze  "  weepers  "  on 
the  tomb  of  Richard  Beauchamp  at  Warwick,  or,  to  take 
a  Continental  example,  those  that  formerly  enriched  the 
tomb  of  Jean,  Due  de  Berry  (d.  1416),  made  by  Jean 
de  Cambrai  for  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Bourges  about 
1  157.  Eleven  of  the  latter,  the  work  of  Etienne  Bobillet 
and  Paul  Mosselmann,  the  carver  of  the  now  destroyed 
stalls  in  Rouen  Cathedral,  are  in  the  museum  at  Bourges  ; 
while  others  are  in  private  possession.  Both  in  their 
general  treatment  and  in  the  conventional  actions  whereby 
the  sculptor  has  delineated  restrained  grief,  the  figures 
under  consideration  manifest  so  close  a  kinship  to  those 
from  the  Duke's  monument  that  no  serious  doubt  can 
be  felt  that  all  emanated  from  the  same  central  Freni  h 
atelit  1 

A  Cranach  for  St.  Louis 

The  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis  has  recently  acquired 


from  the  Newhouse  Galleries  a  painting 
of  the  Judgement  of  Paris,  by  Cranach, 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  the 
Museum  of  Gotha,  in  Thuringia,  which 
consists  largely  of  the  Ducal  pos- 
sessions of  the  house  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha.  There  are  a  number  of  Cra- 
nachs  in  this  collection  whose  acquisi- 
tion probably  coincides  with  the 
artist's  residence  in  that  city. 

The  subject  is  one  which  Cranach 
painted  on  several  occasions,  the  St. 
Louis  picture  being  assigned  by  Dr. 
Friedlander  on  stylistic  evidence  to 
the  period  about  1530.  The  panel, 
which  is  20  inches  high  and  a  little 
over  14  inches  wide,  is  neither  signed 
nor  dated.  It  is  very  similar  to  the 
version,  dated  1528,  in  the  collection 
of  Baron  Robert  von  Hirsch  in  Frank- 
fort, and  there  is  still  another  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum. 

Paris,  who  sits  beneath  a  tree, 
wearing  a  fanciful  "  Maximilian  "  har- 
ness, bears  a  certain  resemblance  to 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Saxony, 
who  remained  most  dependable  pa- 
trons to  the  painter  throughout  his 
career.  The  figure  of  Mercury  in  a 
fantastic  costume  of  peacock's  feathers 
stands  between  Paris  and  the  three 
goddesses  ;  it  was  Mercury,  according 
to  the  legend,  who  conducted  the  three 
contestants  to  Mount  Ida  so  that  the 
shepherd  boy  might  decide  whom  was 
the  most  beautiful.  He  holds  in  one 
hand  the  ball  of  gold  which  Paris  has 
just  awarded  to  Venus,  whose  hand 
also  rests  upon  it.  As  in  the  other 
versions,  Venus  wears  a  coquettish 
hat,  and  all  of  the  goddesses  are  decked 
with  jewels.  The  theme  is  treated 
with  more  humour  than  an  Italian 
artist  would  have  brought  to  any 
interpretation  of  a  mythological  sub- 
ject ;  the  gods  were  still  accorded  a  measure  of  respect 
in  the  South,  if  not  of  belief,  and  Pollaiuolo,  Piero  di 
Cosimo  and  the  cassone  painters  did  not  combine  humour 
with  their  imagery. 

The  New  Museum  at  Hagerstown 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  new  museum  is  opened 
somewhere  in  America  every  fifteen  days,  which  seems 
something  of  an  incredible  record  until  one  takes  into 
consideration  the  great  number  of  small  museums  which 
are  of  recent  construction.  One  of  the  latest  to  be 
dedicated  is  the  Washington  County  Museum  at  Hagers- 
town, Md.,  whose  building  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  William  H. 
Singer,  Junr.,  to  the  community  of  her  birth.  The  pro- 
ject of  completing  the  museum  has  taken  four  years, 
one  of  the  chief  difficulties  being  the  establishing  of  a 
fund  which  would  make  it  possible  that  the  museum 
should  be  free  to  the  public.     This  was  finally  solved  by 
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an  appropriation  from  both  city  and  county.  Part  of 
the  work  of  the  museum  is  to  develop  an  appreciation 
of  art  in  the  rural  districts  by  sending  out  a  travelling 
library  of  pictures   and   lantern   slides  by   automobile. 

The  building,  in  Georgian  style,  is  of  Maryland 
limestone  and  brick.  The  lower  floor  is  devoted 
largely  to  a  sculpture  court,  where  the  works  of  Paul 
Bartlett,  Gutzon  Borglum,  Rodin  and  other  European 
and  American  sculptors  are  shown.  They  form  part  of 
the  collection  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Singer  have  presented 
to  the  museum.  Among  the  sculptures  is  Rodin's  original 
study  for  the  head  of  the  burgher  who  carries  the  key 
in  his  large  group,  Les  Bourgeois  de  Calais.  This  is  the 
most  resolute  figure  in  the  group  of  six  burghers  who 
went  to  Edward  III.  to  save  their  city,  "  with  their  heads 
bared,  naked  feet,  halters  about  their  necks,  and  bearing 
the  keys  of  the  town  and  castle  in  their 
hands,"  as  Froissart  says.  His  bearing, 
the  erect  head,  the  firmly  closed  mouth. 
express  courage  and  endurance  in  the  fai  e 
of  whatever  may  come.  The  head,  which 
is  in  terra  cotta,  was  given  by  Rodin  to 
General  Tomassin,  whose  daughter  sold  it, 
after  his  death,  to  the  collector,  A.  Bouasse 
Lebel. 

Among  the  painting  in  the  collection, 
whi<  li  arc  also  presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Singer,  are  works  by  Fantin-Latour, 
Courbet,  Daubigny,  Ufred  Stevens,  and 
other  members  of  European  schools,  as 
well  as  the  works  oi  i  ontemporary  \men<  an 
artists. 

(  Mil.  ris  ,,i  ili,>  museum  arc  Mrs.  William 
I  Hamilton,  Junr.,  President;  Henry 
Holzapfel,  Junr.,  Vice-President;  Miss 
Mary  L.  Titcomb,  Secretary,  and  J  Elvin 
Linger,  Treasurer.  Miss  Jean  \Y.  Lucas  is 
I  lirei  tor. 


A  Self  Portrait  by  Rosselli 

Although  the  Italian  painters  ol  the 
fifteenth  century  frequently  introduced 
then  own  portraits  into  their  frescoes,  easel 
portraits  oi  themselves  arc  comparatively 
rare.  It  is  common  enough  to  find  then 
likenesses  among  the  multitudes,  the  pro 
cessions,  the  incidental  spectators  thai 
make  up  their  heroii  compositions,  [tmay 
have  been  modesty  or  the  height  of  business 
a<  i  mien  which  >  a  used  this  use  ol  themselves 
as  more  or  less  incidental  models,  while  the 
idea  seemed  not  to  suggest  itsell  that  they 
might  devote  a  whole  painting  to  their 
own  likeness  ["his  was  still  an  age  when 
nun  were  more  interested  m  the 
world  around  them  than  in  any  psych 
gii  al  i  onsideration  of  the  effect  ol  i  harai  ti  i 
upon  feature,  and  artists  were  not  deeply 
concerned  with  themselves  as  individu 

Thus,  the  panel  portrait  of  himselt  by 
Cosimo  Kosselh,  formerly  in  the  Spindon 
collection  in  Paris,  where  it  was  called 
simply   a    Porli  ■  Man,   holds  a  place 


of  distinction  among  his  works  in  America,  as  well  as  a 
position  of  special  importance  among  portraits  of  its 
period.  He  is  obviously  younger  than  when  he  introduced 
his  own  likeness  into  the  fresco  of  the  Procession  of  the 
Sacrament  in  Sant'Ambrogio  in  Florence,  which  was 
painted  in  i486.  He  wears  the  same  type  of  cap,  how- 
ever, his  hair  is  arranged  in  the  same  manner  and  the 
general  outline  of  the  head  is  much  the  same.  It  was  in 
the  Sant'Ambrogio  painting,  it  will  be  remembered,  that 
he  also  introduced  the  portrait  of  Pico  della  Mirandola 
(Pater's  "  knight-errant  of  philosophy  ")  of  which  Vasari 
said  it  might  be  taken  for  the  man  himself. 

On  still  another  occasion  he  included  his  own  likeness 
in  one  of  his  major  compositions,  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  which  he  painted  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  Rome 
in  1482.     Although  he  there  appears  among  the  listeners 
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to  the  words  of  Christ,  he  looks  out  of  the  canvas  with 
the  same  appraising,  meditative  expression  he  wears  in 
our  portrait.  It  is  this  gaze,  so  clearly  directed  to  the 
world  outside  himself,  that  distinguishes  the  portraits  of 
Ins  period  ;  the  artist  does  not  seem  to  be  looking  at 
bimself  in  a  mirror,  but  he  presents  himself  as  though 
through  the  eyes  of  another,  and  shows  himself  watching 
the  world  around  him. 

tins  work  has  not  long  been  identified  as  a  self  portrait 
ol  Rosselli.  In  expressing  his  opinion  of  the  painting  a 
little  over  a  year  ago,  Dr.  Richard  Offner  claimed  it  to  be 
"  an  incontestable  work  by  Cosimo  Rosselli,  and  is,  as 
far  as  one  can  judge  from  available  evidence,  a  portrait 
ol  himself.  .  .  .  More  important  than  the  identity  of 
the  sitter,  is  the  identity  of  the  hand,  which  would  make 
tins  the  only  indisputable  portrait  by  Cosimo  Rosselli  in 
\  in-  -in  ,i.  and  the  single  portrait  by  him  outside  a  public 
gallery  ;  indeed,  the  only  unquestionable  portrait  by 
him  in  existence." 

Three  American  Pewter  Porringers 

The  very  limitations  surrounding  the  possibilities  for 
making  a  collection  of  American  pewter  are  the  basis 
of  its  attractiveness.  The  fact  that  there  are  only  about 
one  hundred  American  pewterers  of  the  early  days  whose 
wares  survive  to-day  makes  the  pursuit  of  their  output 
sufficiently  stimulating.  And  as  most  Pre-Revolutionary 
pewter  perished  in  the  years  of  the  conflict,  which  were 
as  fatal  to  early  American  metal  as  the  Civil  Wars  in 
England  to  silver,  the  period  of  surviving  pieces  seldom 
antedates  1 750,  while  the  triumph  of  chinaware  ter- 
minates the  pewter  period  before  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Here  is  a  field  definitely  circum- 
scribed enough  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  collector's 
enthusiasm.  For  although  there  is  plenty  of  old  pewter 
in  America,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  English.  The 
late  Mr.  Kerfoot  estimated  that  of  the  many  thousand 
pieces  that  passed  through  his  hands,  about  one  American 
marked  plate  appeared  to  every  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  English  ones. 

While  it  is  often  claimed,  and  no  doubt  rightly,  that 
artistic  beauty  should  set  the  standard  of  value  in  any 
field,  regardless  of  names,  it  is  tempting  to  prize  the 
objects   whose   particular   merit   is   exclusiveness. 

One  of  the  rare  American  pewterers  is  Richard  Lee, 
who  arrived  from  England  in  1770,  and  is  connected  with 
Taunton,  Mass.,  and  Springfield,  Vt.  His  speciality  was 
pewter  buttons,  which  he  supplied  to  the  Continental 
army,  but  he  was  a  maker  of  various  objects,  basins, 
ladles,  porringers,  etc.  Two  toy  porringers  made  by  him 
about  1800,  and  lately  in  the  Louis  Guerineau  Myers 
collection,  which  was  dispersed  last  spring  (one  of  the  pair 
bearing  his  initials  on  the  handle),  measure  2{-  inches  in 
diameter,  and  represent  the  smallest  of  seven  sizes,  up  to 
5£  inches,  generally  found  in  American  pewter  porringers. 

The  latter  size  is  seen  in  a  very  desirable  example  by 
Ashbil  Griswold,  of  Meriden,  Conn.,  about  1810.      It  bears 


the  most  sought-after  of  his  four  marks.  Griswold  was 
one  who  capitalised  on  the  new  national  consciousness 
by  using  the  eagle  as  his  mark,  like  Gershom  Jones  and 
Nathaniel  Austin,  all  of  whom  probably  had  some  ulterior 
motive  in  their  selection.  He  used  for  one  of  his  marks 
an  eagle  with  his  first  name  above  and  his  last  name 
below.  On  his  coffee  pots  his  mark  is  a  small  eagle, 
with  "  A.  Griswold  "  above  ;  while  beakers  and  spice 
boxes  are  marked  simply  "  A.G."  His  fourth  and  most 
desirable  touch  is  the  one  which  he  used  on  his  plates, 
and  which  he  has  used  on  the  handle  of  a  porringer, 
an  eagle  with  "A.   Griswold"  below. 

The  Coburn  Collection 

While  it  has  not  been  definitely  announced  at  the 
time  of  writing  these  notes,  it  is  understood  that  the 
important  collection  of  French  and  American  art  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Lewis  L.  Coburn,  of  Chicago,  who  died  last  June, 
will,  in  all  probability,  go  to  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
where  thirty-two  paintings  and  a  group  of  water-colours 
and  pastels  from  her  collection  are  at  present  on  view  in 
a  special  exhibition.  Mrs.  Coburn's  last  public  appearance 
was  on  April  6th,  on  the  occasion  of  a  reception  given  in 
her  honour  by  the  Antiquarian  Society  at  the  opening  of 
this  exhibition.  The  Coburn  collection  contains  im- 
portant works  by  Cezanne,  Manet,  Van  Gogh,  Degas, 
Gauguin,  Picasso,  Renoir,  Toulouse-Lautrec,  and  many 
of  these  have  been  generously  lent  by  their  owner  to 
recent  loan  exhibitions  of  modern  art.  Among  her  latest 
acquisitions  is  Le  Journal  Illustre,  by  Manet,  which  she 
secured  through  the  Howard  Young  Galleries. 

The  so-called  "  Penn  Cottage  "  re-named 

It  was  undoubtedly  interesting  to  think  of  the  cottage 
which,  in  1876,  was  removed  to  Fairmount  Park  in 
Philadelphia  from  Letitia  Street  as  the  authentic  resi- 
dence of  William  Penn,  built  in  1682.  So  the  inscription 
stated  and  the  students  of  an  earlier  day  sincerely  believed. 
The  house  in  question,  which  stood  originally  on  Letitia 
Street  within  the  bounds  of  the  "  proprietary's  lot,"  was 
first  advocated  as  of  Penn's  own  building  by  John  F. 
Watson  in  1830  ;  in  1876  Thompson  Westcott  published 
it  in  his  Historic  Mansions  and  Buildings  of  Philadelphia 
as  the  house  which  Penn  built  of  brick,  "  which  I  did 
design  after  a  good  manner  to  encourage  others."  But 
the  more  thorough  research  of  to-day  forces  the  con- 
clusion that  the  building  can  have  no  association  with 
Penn  and  its  early  history  is  not  a  matter  of  record.  It 
has  lately  been  restored  and  furnished  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Museum  staff  and  the  Welcome  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  now  called  simply  the  "  Letitia 
Street  House,"  from  its  original  location.  The  possibility 
that  it  was  Penn's  own  house  was  completely  disproved 
by  the  discovery  of  an  old  map  of  1689,  which  shows  but 
one  house  on  the  proprietary's  lot,  and  that  not  in  the 
right  position.  Architectural  evidence  suggests  that  it 
was  built  between   1703  and   1715. 
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SOME  VELAZQUEZ  PROBLEMS 

By  C.  H.  COLLINS  BAKER 


Though  he  has  his  problems,  Velazquez 
is  not  yet   inconvenienced   by  the   solicitude   of 
friends"    who    itch    to    multiply    his    output 
inordinately.     In    this   he   is   luckier   than   many 
Italians  whose  corpus  of  works  is  now  so  swollen 
as  to  be  embarrassing.     There  are  reasons  why 
Velazquez'     quality     has     not     been     grievously 
watered.     The  busiest  critics  are  still  preoccupied 
in  Italy,  with  most  encouraging  results.     So  it  has 
not  yet  occurred  to  them  that  something  serious 
must  be  done  to  counter  the  belief  that  genuine 
pieces  by  Velazquez  are  relatively  rare.     Therefore 
the  resources  of  the  Peninsula  have  not  been  so 
thoroughly  searched  as   the   Italian.     Then   it   is 
,    an    awkward    fact    that    Velazquez    sustained    a 
I    steadier  level  of  achievement  than,  for  example 
Titian,  Rubens  or  Van  Dyck,  and  this  has  not  yet 
been  disputed.     It  is  yet  taken  for  granted  in  his 
case  that  once  a  master,  always  a  master      We 
can   therefore   still  examine  questions  of  authen- 
ticity,   in    works   ascribed   to   Velazquez,    on    the 
assumption   that    inferiority   of   execution    should 
entail  rejection  :    that,  simply,  if  one  of  two  rival 
portraits  is  inferior  in  refinements  of  modelling 
and  foreshortening,  sensitiveness  of  linear  accent 
and  rhythm  of  drawing  and  design,  then,  ipso  facto 
it  must  be  adjudged  a  school  piece. 

This    unpretentious    recipe,    assisted    by    new 
I   resources  of  photography,   is  specially  useful  111 
;   considering  Velazquez  problems,  which  by  some 
fatality  crop  up  in  America  more  frequently  than 
dsewhere      Some    thirty   years    ago    the    Boston 
-Museum  Philip  IV.  was  the  subject  of  a  contro- 
versy winch  is  still  rumbling.     Then  the  purchase 
by  Henry  Fnck  in   1911   of  another  Philip  IV 
threw    doubt    on    its    duplicate    in    the    Dulwich 
gallery.      Later,    Mr.    Altman's    purchase    of    a 
rtohp  I\  .,  duplicating  the  Boston  Museum  por- 
trait, and  the  Gardner  Museum  acquisition  of  a 
repetition  of  the  full-length  in  the  Prado,  served 
admirably  to  keep  problems  simmering      I  have 
not  heard  that  the  still  more  recent  purchase  of 
the  Hunchback  for  the  Detroit  Museum  started  a 
'  row  in   Michigan,    but   certainly   the   acquisition 
the   other   day,    by    our   old    friend    the    Boston 
Museum,   of  Luis  dc   Gdngora   has  again   waked 
interest  in  Velazquez  problems. 
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(    We  are  poorly  informed  as  regards  Velazquez' 
prentice    portraits,    painted    before    1623      His 
Adoration  of  the  Kings,  in  the  Prado,  combines  a 
kind  of  portraiture  with  its  religious  subject    as 
of  course,  do  his  so-called  "  Kitchen  pieces  "     But 
it  was  painted  in  1619,  and  a  wide  gap  separates 
it  from  1623,  when  Velazquez  settled  in  Madrid 
and  became  Court  painter  to  the  youthful  Philip 
IV.     1623  is  also  important   because  it  saw  the 
introduction  of  the  golilla,  that   hemi-disk-shaped 
collar,  in  place  of  the  ruff.     So  far  as  I  know,  there 
is   but    one   portrait    by   Velazquez   showing    the 
superseded  ruff,  the  bust  of  an  Unknown  Man  in 
the  Prado,  assigned  to  1619,  and  therefore  a  kev 
picture  in  the  master's  earliest  portraiture  proper 
Historical   tradition   alleges   that   one   of  his  first 
commissions  in  Madrid  was  a  portrait  of  the  poet 
Gongora  ;  therefore,  the  new  acquisition  in  Boston 
is    specially    interesting    because    it    should    help 
bridge  that  gap  between  his  early  Madrid  and  his 
earlier  Sevillian  styles  ;    that  is  to  say,  between 
his  portraits  of  the  young  King  Philip,  Don  Carlos 
and    the    magnificent    Olivarez    in    the    Altman 
section      of      the     Metropolitan      Museum       and 
unrecognised  portraiture  of  round  about  1619 

Let  us  then  first  consider  the  Boston  Gongora 
(No    1.)  and,  consequentially,  the  Detroit  Hunch- 
back   wearing  a  golilla  (No.  ii.).     If  we  can  trust 
the  historical  tradition  that  Velazquez  did  paint 
Gongora,  we  may  reasonably  associate  the  Boston 
portrait    and    a    repetition    in    the    Prado    (once 
ascribed  to  Zurbaran  and  now  to  the  School  of 
Velazquez)  with  this  tradition.     The  existence  of 
a    third    repetition,    in    a    private    collection    in 
Madrid    proves  that  the  portrait  was  esteemed. 
As  the  Boston  version  is  better  than  the  two  Mad- 
rid versions,  we  may  with  reason  search   it  for 
information   as  to  the   technique  through  which 
Velazquez  worked  his  way  from  his  1619  manner 
to  the  very  different  manner  seen  in  his  various 
portraits  of  young   Philip.     But  here,   alas,    the 
Boston   Gongora  is  disappointing,   because  while 
its  evident  force  of  character  and  underlying  power 
of  modelling  go  far  to  convince  us  that  none  at 
that  time  in  Spain  but  Velazquez  was  capable  of 
such    a    work,    its    original    technical   quality   is 
so     generally     obscured     by     pious     restoration 
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that  it  tells  us  virtually  nothing.  If,  however, 
Boston  critics  will  stomach  this  indubitable  fact, 
and  be  content  with  what  remains  of  the  portrait's 
original  depth  of  conception  and  research,  they 
can  take  comfort  from  possessing  at  least  a  rare 
and  significant  clue  to  this  dark  phase  of  Velazquez' 
development.  The  Detroit  Hunchback  is  almost 
sinister  in  its  arresting  character,  and  still  contains 
its  substance  of  thorough  research  of  modelling 
and  subtle  contour.  There  can,  I  think,  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  by  the  hand  that  painted  the 
Gongora,  or  that,  unless  an  altogether  unknown 
master  comes  to  light,  that  hand  was  Velazquez'. 


But  here  again, 
deplorably,  what 
evidence  the 
Detroit  portrait 
might  have 
yielded,  as  re- 
gards the  tran- 
sition stage  of 
Velazquez'  early 
technique,  is  par- 
tially eclipsed  by 
a  film  of  restora- 
tion, to  which 
also  must  be 
charged  such  ob- 
vious defects  as 
the  modelling  of 
the  man's  right 
eye,  the  rather 
wiry  outline  of 
the  jowl,  and  the 
thin,  sleek  tex- 
ture of  the  paint. 
If  we  may  ac- 
cept the  basis  of 
these  portraits 
as  a  faint  clue  to 
the  transition 
between  Velaz- 
quez' earlier  Se- 
villian  technique 
and  the  manner 
of  his  earliest 
Court  portraits  in 
Madrid,  we  may 
conclude  that  his 
next  step  was 
the  realisation 
that  rather 
theatrical  light 
and  shade — of 
which  traces  re- 
main  in  the 
Olivarez  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum — was  not  suited  to  por- 
traiture proper.  His  early  Royal  portraits  are 
well-known  ;  in  the  Prado  by  the  Bust  of 
Philip  IV.,  in  armour,  his  full-length  and  the 
full-length  of  Don  Carlos ;  by  the  Gardner 
Museum  (Fenway  Court,  Boston)  full-length  stand- 
ing Philip  IV.  (Nos.  v.  and  vi.),  and  by  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York  (Altman  Col- 
lection) full-length  Philip  IV.  (No.  iv.  and  Plate, 
p.  155).  Incidentally,  the  details  we  reproduce  of 
the  Gardner  Museum  Philip  indicate  the  patine  that 
a  Velazquez  of  the  early  Madrid  time,  which  has 
undergone  the  minimum  of  restoration,  should  have. 
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Thirty  years  ago,  as  we  have  noted,  there  was 
a  heated  controversy  over  the  full-length  Philip 
IV.,  then  just  acquired  for  the  Boston  Museum 
(No.    hi.).     At    that    date    it   was   unfavourably 
compared  with  the  Prado  full-length,  but  the  real 
comparison  is  with  the  duplicate  portrait  in  the 
Altman   section   of   the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
New  York   (No.  iv.).     The  crucial  test  is  in  the 
head  and  hands.     Reference  to  our  reproductions 
of  the  heads  will  show  in  the  Boston  version  a 
curious  formula  of  mapped  outlines,  in  the  lock 
of  hair  falling  from  the  temple  in  front  of  the  ear, 
at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  round  the  throat. 
These  suggest  a  sketch  or  an  unfinished  painting. 
The  same  sort  of  linear  emphasis  is  seen  in  the 
mouth,    the   hands   and   wrists.     If   we   did   not 
know    the  Altman    Collection  version,   this  bold 
schematic   use  of  line  might,   I  think,   be  taken 
as  an   argument  in    favour    of   originality,   for  it 
is  not  the  way  of  copyists  to 
add  a  boldness  of  their  own. 
Or,  with  the  Altman  version 
in  mind,  some  might  suggest 
that  the  Boston  picture  was 
a  trial  shot  by  Velazquez,  dis- 
carded before  finished.     But 
closer   reference    to   the   Alt- 
man    picture    will,    I     think, 
weaken  this  optimism.     The 
contour  of  the  Boston  head 
suggests  a  wig,  an  impression 
heightened  by  the  schematic 
outline    of    the    hair    already 
noted.       The    forelock    lacks 
the  character  of  crisply  curl- 
ing  hair,    and   the   hook-like 
projection     beyond     the    far 
cheek  is  formula  rather  than 
truth   to  Nature.      A  glance 
at  the  corresponding  passages 
in  the  Altman  version  shows, 
I    think,    that    the    puzzling 
factors  in  the  Boston  portrait 
are  simply  due  to  coarse  ob- 
servation and  misunderstand- 
ing  of   the   Altman    original, 
in  which,  in  place  of  formula, 
we  see  hawk-like  perception 
of  Nature  expressed  with  the 
utmost  lucidity  and  firmness. 
Another    equally    vital    com- 
parison lies  in  the  subtle  per- 
spective   of    undulation    and 
curvature  in  the  collar  of  the 
Altman      Philip,     contrasted 
with  the  lack  of  surface  play       Xo   „  _A  HUNCHBACK 
in    the   collar   of   the   Boston 


version.  And  we  can  realise  much  of  the  true 
Velazquez  quality  in  the  broken  line  of  shadow 
cast  by  the  collar  on  the  neck  of  the  Altman 
portrait.  Here  are  no  generalisation  and  schema- 
tics, but  acute  observation  of  the  incidence  of 
shadows  and  the  variety  of  form.  This  applies 
as  well  to  the  expression  of  the  character  and 
growth  of  Philip's  forelock.  Comparing  the  hands 
and  wrists  in  the  two  portraits,  we  note  in  the 
Boston  version  that,  owing  to  the  poor  drawing 
of  the  cuff's  shadow,  Philip's  right  wrist  is  not 
cylindrical  but  flat.  The  sum  of  these  com- 
parisons is  that  wherever  subtlety  of  truth  to 
Nature — in  line  and  modelling — is  sought,  the 
Boston  Philip  is  inferior  to  the  version  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  and  should  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  studio  repetition.  The  corollary  is 
that  the  test  by  which  Velazquez  must  be  judged 
is     exact     realism    or     truth     to     Nature.     Most 
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assiduous  students  can  become  exact  realists,  but 
few  can  attain  the  realism  of  Velazquez. 

Realism  keeps  pace  with  perception.  As  Velaz- 
quez' eyes  opened  to  fresh  truths,  of  light  and  air 
and  values,  his  exactitude  in  rendering  them  was 
unabated.  Had  he  been  asked,  towards  the  close 
of  his  career,  which  of  his  periods  was  truest  to 
Nature,  he  would  have  replied  : — "  My  present 
work."  As  his  perception  embraced  atmosphere, 
besides  form,  his  technique  changed,  gaining 
in  freedom,  economy  and  expression.  Towards 
the  end  he  reached  a  style  of  rhythmic,  linear 
brushwork  comparable  with  Gainsborough's.  And 
in  place  of  the  close  consistency  of  his  earlier 
impasto  we  find  a  looser,  more  transparent  texture 
in  which  the  long  expressive  brush  strokes  are 
more  visible  and  effective.  In  other  words,  he 
now  could  say  what  he  meant  in  fewer  and  more 
trenchant  words.  The  portrait  of  Philip  IV., 
painted  at  Fraga,  of  which  versions  are  in  the 
Frick  Collection,  New  York  (No.  ix.),  and  the 
Dulwich  Gallery  {Frontispiece),  is  dated  by  his- 
torical documentary  evidence  1644,  when  Philip 
was  thirty-nine*.  The  Frick  portrait's  thinness  of 
impasto  is  an  intermediate  landmark  in  technique 
which  has  gradually  opened  out,  both  in  texture 
and  lightly  expressive  brushing.  The  impasto  of 
the  Dulwich  version  is  very  different.  The  inferior 
status  of  the  Dulwich  version  to  the  Frick  Col- 
lection portrait  has  been  generally  accepted  for 
twenty  years.  But  a  moment's  application  of  our 
simple  recipe,  illustrated  by  detail  photographs, 
will  not  be  uninstructive.  The  first  difference  to 
be  noted  is  in  characterisation  :  the  Dulwich  King 
is  rejuvenated,  fined  and  weakened  by  slight 
variations  in  the  proportions  of  the  face,  the 
setting  of  the  eyes,  and  especially  by  the  mitigation 
of  Philip's  characteristic  jaw  and  forehead  (cf. 
Nos.  vii.  and  viii.).  Then  we  note  that  at  many 
points  fine  shades  of  drawing  and  perspective  are 
missed  in  the  Dulwich  example,  e.g.  in  the  lace 
collar  ;  the  tassel  hanging  on  the  vest,  in  the 
thumb  structure  ;  in  the  fold  of  Philip's  left  sleeve 
falling  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  ;  in  the 
perspective  of  the  shell-shaped  guard  of  his  hilt  ; 
and  of  his  right  "  wing  "  ;  in  the  drawing  of  the 
forelock,  the  inner  edge  of  the  far  side  of  his  tunic 

*  Velazquez  :  Klassiker  der  Kunst  Series,  1925,  p.  113. 
A  third  version  accepted  without  doubt  as  a  copy  was, 
successively,  in  these  collections  :  Salamanca  (1867)  ; 
Martinez,  Cadiz,  Lyne  Stephens  (1895)  ;  Breitmayer 
(1930)  ;  it  was  exhibited  at  the  R.A.  in  1891,  and  the 
Grafton  Gallery,   1911. 


and  of  each  button.  And  when  we  come  to  the 
touch  and  rhythm  of  the  brush  we  see  that  in  the 
Dulwich  portrait  there  is  ubiquitous  tameness. 
For  brevity  we  will  confine  comparison  to  Philip's 
sleeves  and  the  passage  round  the  sword-hilt.  In 
the  Frick  version  there  is  not  only  crisp  decision, 
like  the  staccato  of  a  violinist,  in  each  flicker, 
stroke  and  petal  of  impasto,  but  also  an  inevitable, 
unconscious  rhythm  in  the  balance  of  the  forms 
(No.  xi.).  The  most  obvious  example  is  the 
rhythm  running  through  the  handle  and  hilt  of 
the  sword.  In  the  Dulwich  portrait  the  dabs  of 
impasto  are  blurred  and  slurred  ;  they  have  no 
flickering  play  and  the  rhythm  in  the  sword  is 
timid  and  broken  (No.  xii.). 

Turning  to  another  Velazquez  problem — that  of 
the  National  Gallery  Admiral  Pulido  Pareja — we 
find  a  harder  nut  to  crack.  This  picture  is  dated 
1639,  and  so  falls  five  years  earlier  than  the  Frick 
picture.  Obvious  enough  are  the  shortcomings 
in  the  structure  of  the  head  ;  in  the  relation  of 
the  dome  to  the  lower  part,  in  the  drawing  of  the 
mouth,  the  chin  and  puny  nose  (No.  x.).  Obvious, 
loo,  are  the  flatness  of  the  near  cheek,  the  lack 
of  projection  in  the  moustache,  and  the  ill-expressed 
form  of  the  jaw.  The  hair  is  an  unmarshalled 
mat,  compared  with  what  we  know  to  be  Velaz- 
quez' severe  analysis  of  the  growth  and  massing 
of  hair,  and  everywhere  we  miss  his  masterly 
lucidity  of  contour,  and  his  alternation  of  sharp- 
ness and  fusion.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
Velazquez  would  have  made  the  junction  of  the 
mask  and  the  hair  so  uniformly  vague  and  pro- 
jectionless,  missing  the  bony  swellings  of  the 
frontal  prominence  and  the  cheek  bone.  And  if 
we  scrutinise  the  impasto  on  the  forehead  and 
under  the  right  eye,  we  see  a  rather  meaningless 
scribble  of  pigment  where  we  should  expect 
economy  and  intention. 

And  yet  in  general  effect  and  in  some  of  its 
detail  painting  this  portrait  explains  the  confidence 
with  which  certain  Spanish  students  attribute  it 
to  Velazquez.  Undoubtedly  there  are  passages 
in  its  handling  that  come  very  near  to  that  crisp 
intention  that  we  have  been  applauding  in  the 
Frick  "  Philip."  For  instance,  it  requires  hair- 
splitting to  distinguish  between  the  handling  of 
the  lace  collar,  the  ribbons  at  the  knee,  or  of  the 
admiral's  right  sleeve,  and  the  fluent  calligraphic 
stroke  of  Velazquez'  loaded  brush. 

In  discussing  this  portrait,  Beruete  junior  has 
suggested  that  it  is  a  copy  of  the  Woburn  Abbey 
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PHILIP  IV.   OF   SPAIN 

BY  VELAZQUEZ 

In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

New  York  (Altman  Collection) 


Printed  in  Englana. 


Some  Velazquez  Problems 


No.    X.— ADMIRAL    PULIDO    PAREJA 


HEAD    OF    THE    FULL-LENGTH    PORTRAIT    IN"    THE    NATIONAL    GALLERY 
PERHAPS    STUDIO    OF    VELAZQUEZ 


version.*     Allcnde-Salazar,  on  the  contrary,  judg- 
ing  from   a  photograph  of  the  latter,   concluded 

*  Gazette  des  Beaux     Irts,   1*117.  p.  241-252.  with  illus- 
tration.  It  was  also  published  by  the  Arundel  Society,  1914. 


that  both  the  National  Gallery  picture  and  the 

Woburn  are  copies  of  a  lost  original. f     As  regards 

the   structure   of   the    Woburn    head,    one   might 

f  Velazquez  :    Klassiker  der  Kunst  Series,  pp.  190,  285. 
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NO.    XI. DETAIL    OF    SWORD-HILT,    ETC.,    IN    THE    FRICK    PORTRAIT    OF    PHILIP    IV.    (NO.    IX.) 


conclude  that  it  is  nearer  to  the  presumed  lost  contour  of  the  mask,  with  a  firmer  indication  of 
original  than  is  the  London  head.  The  nose  is  bony  projection  in  the  frontal  structure.  The 
larger  and  better  understood  ;    there  is  a  cleaner        lower  lip   is  rounder   and    better    modelled,    the 
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construction  of  the  collar  differently  and  more  con- 
vincingly rendered.  The  near  cheek  bone  is  fuller 
and  in  better  perspective,  and  the  angle  of  the 
moustache  is  not  only  different  but  truer.  The 
nett  impression  is  that  the  Woburn  admiral  has 
a  larger  (almost  too  large)  head  and  a  more  pon- 
derous and  morose  personality,  and  that  in 
structure  and  definition  the  portrait  is  more  con- 
sistent with  what  we  know  of  Velazquez'  habit  of 
construction  and  paint  technique  in   1639. 

On  the  other  hand,  allowing  for  the  fact  that 
the  London  portrait  is  in  better  surface  condition 
(the  varnish  on  the  Woburn  picture  is  aged  and 
dull),  the  detail  painting  of  the  former  is  nearer 
Velazquez'  fluency  and  spirit.  In  certain  passages, 
as  we  have  suggested,  the  actual  crispness  and 
calligraphy  of  the  London  version's  detail  painting 
might,  with  some  warrant,  be  taken  for  Velazquez' 
touch.  We  seem,  therefore,  to  be  confronted  by 
two  personalities,  the  one  more  versed  in  Velazquez' 
method  of  construction,  the  other  a  specialist  in 


his  handling  of  costume.  Allende-Salazar  hazards 
that  the  National  Gallery  portrait  is  by  the  Moor 
Parej a,  Velazquez'  servant,  and  certainly  not  by 
Mazo.  Whether  Mazo  or  Rizi  should  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  Woburn  Abbey  portrait  is  a  point 
too  fine  for  me.  The  chief  differences  in  acces- 
sories between  the  two  portraits  are  :  the  London, 
or  "  A,"  portrait  has  a  plain  wall-background 
inscribed  "  Adrian  pvlido  pareja  "  and  "  Di" 
Velasq'  Philip  IV  a  cubiculo,  eiusq.  pictor,  1639  "  ; 
the  Woburn,  or  "  B,"  portrait  has  the  background 
half  red  curtain  and  wall,  half  sky  and  sea,  with 
ships  thereon  ;  "A"  measures  81  inches  by  44 
inches  ;  "  B  "  about  78  inches  by  42  h  inches. 
The  hat  in  "  A  "  is  plumeless  ;  that  in  "  B  "  has 
an  ostrich  feather,  whiteish,  with  red  flicks  towards 
the  tip.  Lastly,  "  B  "  has  a  shield  low  down  on 
the  left  inscribed  : — "  Adrian  pvlido  pareja/ 
Capitan  general/de  la  Armada  y  flota  de  nueua/ 
Espana/Fallecio  (?)  en  la  Cuidad  de  la  Nueua 
Vera/Cruz/an.  1669." 


no.   xii. detail  of  sword-hilt,  etc.,  in  the  dulwich  portrait  of  philip  iv. 

(frontispiece) 
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Though  the  main  problems  of  Near  and 
Middle  Eastern  Islamic  pottery  have  been  discussed 
in  separate  articles  in  various  publications,  there 
has  hitherto  been  no  concise  summing-up  of  the 
whole  subject  in  any  complete  form  ;  consequently 
the  new  British  Museum  Guide,  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Hobson,  fills  a  long-felt  want.*  The  qualities 
which  have  marked  all  his  books,  those  of  erudi- 
tion, impartialitv  and  discrimination,  help  Mr. 
Hobson  to  sift  the  complex  grains  of  the  many 
problems  of  his  subject  with  a  surety  which  is 
highly  satisfactory,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  this  Guide  forms  a  lasting  basis  to  which 
all  future  contributions  must  be  complementary. 
The  text  is  divided  into  three  sections,  the 
early  Mohammedan  period  from  a.d.  622-1200, 
the  height  of  the  Persian  supremacy  from  a.d. 
1200-1400,  and  the  late  period  from  a.d.  1400 
onwards,  when  the  centre  of  interest  shifts  to 
Turkey  and  Asia   Minor.     It   is  about   this  last 

*  A    Guide  to  the  Islamic  Pottery   of  the  Near  East, 
by  R.L.'Hobson   (British  Museum,  2/-  net). 


period,  which  has  been  less  discussed  than  the 
others,  that  I  propose  to  put  forward  a  few 
suggestions  in  this  article. 

The  determination  of  the  various  types  and 
factories  of  the  Near  East  has  always  been  ex- 
tremely difficult,  partly  because  practically  no 
excavation  has  taken  place  and  partly  because 
so  many  "  bazaar  "  terms  have  been  applied  to 
groups  without  any  foundation  for  their  accuracy. 
It  was  not,  in  fact,  till  the  articles  of  Sakisian  and 
Migeon  in  the  Revue  de  V Art  in  1923  that  any 
real  order  began  to  emerge.  By  a  classification 
of  tvpes  of  tile-work  in  dated  mosques,  and  by  a 
search  of  native  sources,  a  certain  amount  of 
accurate  data  was  brought  together.  In  particular 
the  so-called  "  Rhodian  "  ware,  with  its  well- 
known  floral  patterns  painted  in  a  colour  scheme 
of  which  the  predominant  note  is  the  sealing-wax 
red  derived  from  the  Armenian  bole,  was  finally 
removed  from  this  locality — a  fact  suspected  by 
the  negative  results  of  the  Danish  excavations  at 
Vroulia — and    rightly    attributed    to    Isnik,    the 
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small  town  in  Bithynia,  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  the  Christian  church  as  Nicsa.  At  what  period 
the  potters  started  at  Isnik  is  not  known,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  there  were  already  kiln-sites 
there  in  Byzantine  times,  and  that  when  the 
Ottomans  settled  at  Broussa  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  fact  that  Isnik  possessed  the  best  clay 
in  the  district  was  quite  enough  to  make  it  the 
centre  of  a  much-increased  industry. 

When  Selim  I.  carried  off  a  large  number  of 
Persian  workmen  after  the  capture  of  Tabriz  in 
1514,  and  a  similar  band  from  Damascus  in  1517, 


it  is  probable  that  a  large  number  of  these  were 
sent  to  Isnik  and  that  the  enormous  output  which 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  sixteenth  centurv 
dates  from  that  time  ;  but  that  the  production 
was  considerable  before  that  is  also  likely,  for  a 
number  of  pieces  almost  certainly  made  at  the 
factory  undoubtedly  date  from  about  1500, 
notably  a  group  with  decoration  in  two  shades  of 
blue  (Plate,  p.  165),  centring  round  the  celebrated 
ewer  in  the  Godman  collection  inscribed  : —  '  This 
mass  cruet  commemorates  the  servant  of  God, 
Abraham    of    Kutahiya   anno.    Armin.    959    (A.D. 
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1510)."  Mr.  Hobson  rightly  points  out  that  this 
inscription  gives  no  grounds  for  assuming  that 
the  piece  was  therefore  made  at  Kutahiya,  and, 
indeed,  this  assumption  has  led  to  a  great  deal 
of  confusion.  The  large  quantity  of  tiles  to  be 
seen  at  Broussa  painted  in  two  shades  of  blue, 
and  still  more  important  in  the  mosque  at  Isnik, 
are  sufficient  proof  that  this  style  of  decoration 
was  in  use  there  at  about  this  time  ;  while  the 
Kutahiya  pieces  we  know  date  from  a  much  later 
period.  It  is  perhaps  possible  to  trace  this  blue 
and  white  tradition  back  further,  and  where  did 
it  originally  come  from  ? 

The  hfteenth-century  pottery  found  in  excava- 
tions at  Miletus  with  its  Sino-Persian  scroll-work 
is  a  type  common  to  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  But 
I  think  its  existence  can  be  carried  further  back 
than  Mr.  Hobson  suggests.  Two  bowls  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  found  during  excava- 
tions in  Constantinople  are  extremely  important 
from  a  point  of  view  of  design.  The  first  (No.  ii.) 
is  decorated  inside  with  an  unusual  design  of  a 
star-medallion  and  cloud-scrolls  in  underglaze 
blue  and  green  ;  on  the  outside  are  radial  stripes 
in  the  manner  of  a  well-known  Rhages  and 
Sultanabad  type.  The  drawing  of  the  cloud- 
scrolls  is  distinctive  and  very  close  in  character 
to  that  of  the  miniature-painters  of  the  Timurid 
school  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  pre- 
Conquest  piece  of  pottery  (Fall  of  Constantinople, 
a.d.  1453).  The  same  must  therefore  be  said  of 
its  fellow  (No.  i.),  a  small  bowl  of  distinctly 
Chinese  shape,  with  free  designs  of  flowering  stems 
very  close  in  style  to  that  on  a  Chinese  plate  of 
the  mark  and  period  of  Hsiian-te  (1426-35)  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  We  have  here, 
then,  two  pre-Conquest  pieces  displaying  a 
characteristic  adaptation  of  Chinese  and  Persian 
motives,  a  feature  also  found  on  the  blue  and 
white  tiles  of"  the  Great  Mosque  at  Damascus, 
dating  from  the  fourteenth  century.  In  relation 
to  these,  pieces  must  be  brought  the  late  Byzantine 
fragments  found  in  various  excavations  painted 
with  scroll-pattern  in  blue  and  white,  occasionally 
with  the  addition  of  manganese  (No.  hi.),  and  we 
have  an  unbroken  tradition  of  blue  and  white  in 
the  Constantinople  region  from  about  the  four- 
teenth century  onwards,  a  period  which  corres- 
ponds fairly  closely  with  the  history  of  blue  and 
white  in  China.  Claims  are  made  for  Chinese  blue 
and  white  to  be  dated  in  the  Sung  period  (a.d. 
960-1279),  but  I  have  seen  nothing  which  has 
completely  convinced  me  of  its  existence  prior  to 
the  Yuan  dynasty,  from  which  date  the  Russell 
and  Elphinstone  vases  (a.d.  1352).  As  regards 
Turkey,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  by  the  fifteenth 


century,  as  is  shown  by  the  collection  in  the 
Seraglio,  a  very  large  quantity  of  Chinese  blue  and 
white  had  arrived  at  Constantinople  and  provided 
the  dominant  feature  in  the  potter's  designing  of 
the  period,  and  I  think  it  was  probably  due  to 
Chinese  importations  that  its  manufacture  was 
started  originally.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Sino- 
Persian  quality  represents  the  Asia  Minor  type  of 
design,  while  the  more  rustic  pattern  of  the  late 
Byzantine  blue  and  white  fragments  probably 
represents  a  Mainland  and  Island  style  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 

Of  all  the  types  of  sixteenth-century  Near 
Eastern  pottery  undoubtedly  the  most  splendid 
is  the  group  with  brilliant  designs  of  flowers  on 
a  white  ground,  the  outstanding  colours  of  the 
palette  being  aubergine,  a  tender  leaf-green  and 
a  soft  blue  (No.  iv.).  This  group,  for  years 
associated  with  Damascus  owing  to  the  presence 
of  tiles  in  this  colour  scheme  in  certain  buildings 
in  that  town,  has  in  more  recent  years  been  assigned 
to  Isnik,  it  being  impossible  to  separate  these 
pieces  from  similarly  drawn  dishes  and  jugs  with 
the  more  familiar  red  as  the  distinctive  feature 
of  the  palette.  This  group  is  distinguished  in 
drawing  by  a  "  feathery  leaf,"  which  is  such  a 
constantly  recurring  part  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  pieces  as  to  be  almost  sufficient  to  mark  a 
workshop.  The  presence  of  tiles  in  the  baths  of 
Yeni  Kaplidja  at  Broussa  with  the  •  aubergine 
colour  helps  to  confirm  the  attribution  to  Isnik, 
the  nearest  pottery  centre,  in  addition  to  which 
Dr.  Martin  has  stated  that  fragments  of  dishes  of 
the  aubergine  group  have  frequently  turned  up 
in  the  fields  near  that  town. 

Mr.  Hobson  will  not  allow  that  it  is  possible  to 
define  any  pottery  as  made  at  Damascus,  and  it 
has  been,  indeed,  the  trend  of  recent  criticism  to 
remove  the  Damascan  group  altogether.  With 
this  I  do  not  agree  There  is  a  certain  type  which 
does  not  fit  in  wit\  these  Isnik  pieces  of  excep- 
tional quality,  wh.ph  I  believe  represents  the 
Damascus  sixteenth-  ••entury  productions,  of  which 
a  characteristic  example  is  shown  on  No.  v.  The 
distinguishing  features  of  this  group  are  as  fol- 
lows. The  body  is  of  a  much  grittier  consistency 
than  any  of  the  Turkish  pieces,  the  glaze  is  of  a 
very  sticky  quality,  the  white  of  a  greenish  colour 
inclined  to  run  to  fat  drops  ;  frequent  discoloura- 
tion appears,  in  particular  brown  stains  at  the 
foot,  while  the  surface  is  almost  always  crazed  in 
a  wide-meshed  crackle  at  some  point  or  another, 
if  not  all  over.  The  colour  scheme  is  of  the 
aubergine,  pale  green  and  blue  group,  but  the 
designs  are  much  more  coarsely  painted.  The 
general  features  are,  in  fact,  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  earlier  Rakka  ware,  and  there  is  a  very 
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No.    IV. BOWL 


GREEN,    AUBERGINE    AND    BLl'E    ON    A    WHITE    GROUND  HEIGHT,     II    IN. 

TURKISH     (ISNIK)  MID-I6TH-CENTURY 
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close  affinity  between  the  two.  The  group  is  found 
in  dishes,  ewers,  bottles,  etc.,  and  tiles.  A  number 
of  .  Jhese  latter  from  the  Mosque  of  Omar  at 
Jerusalem,  with  the  designs  in  blue  only,  are 
particularly  characteristic.  The  whole  series  is 
obviously  the  work  of  less  good  artists,  in  all 
probability  the  residue  left  over  from  the  de- 
population of  1517.  In  time  their  skill  improved, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  separate  the  well-known 
panels  of  better  quality  with  floral  and  cypress- 
tree  pattern,  some  of  which  are  known  to  have 
come  from  houses  in  Damascus,  from  the  group. 
There  is  the  same  rough  quality  about  them,  the 
same  greenish  tints  and  the  crazing,  though  the 
drawing  is  much  better,  and  it  is  this  group  which 
I  believe  to  represent  the  product  of  Damascus 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  while  the  totally  different 
pieces  of  the  "  feathery  leaf "  workshop  type, 
with  their  well-levigated  paste,  exquisite  painting 
and  finish,  have  been  very  properly  removed  from 
Damascus  and  given  to  Isnik. 

There    remains    one    group,    which    needs    dis- 
cussion,   the   group   associated   with   the   Golden 


Horn  district  in  Constantinople.  Excavation  in 
the  quarter  has  produced  a  number  of  pieces  with 
a  distinctive  design  of  spiral  wreaths  in  blue.  On 
this  evidence  this  group  has  been  given  to  the 
Golden  Horn  factories,  and  on  the  authority  of 
Evlia  Tchelebi,  who  wrote  about  them  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  Mr.  Hobson  assigns  these 
pieces  to  that  date.  But  this  cannot  be  right. 
The  pieces  are  always  painted  either  in  dark  blue 
or  in  black,  with  touches  of  turquoise.  This  in 
itself  implies  an  early  date,  because  the  simpler 
colour  schemes  were  never  used  at  the  later  period, 
and  certainly  by  the  seventeenth  century  only 
polychrome  was  employed.  A  large  and  typical 
bowl  (No.  vi.)  of  the  group  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  cannot  be  separated  in  shape  and 
quality  from  its  companion  piece  (No.  iv.)  with 
a  superb  mid-sixteenth-century  scheme  of  design 
executed  in  the  aubergine  palette  discussed  above. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  spiral  pattern  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  special  indication  of  any  particular 
factory  at  any  period,  as  the  interior  of  the  bowl 
(No.  ii ),  which  has  been  shown  to  be  pre-Conquest 
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(a.d.  1453),  has  a  design  of  an  almost  exactly 
similar  nature  ;  while  another  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  (No.  201 — 1892),  belonging  to  the 
"  Abraham  of  Kutahiya "  group  and  therefore 
datable  at  about  1500,  has  also  a  well-developed 
spiral  inside.  I  think  that  the  excavations  in  the 
Golden  Horn  district  prove  nothing,  and  that  the 
Golden  Horn  type  has  not  been  fixed  as  yet.  But 
at  least  the  pieces  with  this  design  are  not  seven- 
teenth century  in  date,  and  must  be  classed  with 
their  fellows  in  technique  and  colour  scheme  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

A  great  deal  still  remains  to  be  done  with  regard 
to  the  unravelling  of  these  problems,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  is  that  a  systematic  excavation 
should  take  place  at  Isnik.  In  this  connection,  I 
may  perhaps  quote  a  little-known  reference  from 


Francois   Arnaud,    Voyages  a   Athenes,   Constanti- 
nople et  Jerusalem  (1602-5)  : — 

"  Je  vis  une  petit  goulfe  et  une  rivyere  que 

jetoict  son  eau,  laquelle  rivyere  on  appelle  Nicias  ; 

tout  proche  on  y  travaillie  dc  teste  belle  terraillic 

qu'on  vent  a  Constantinople  ....  tout  proche  de 

ceste  rivyere  estoit  ceste  grande  et  renomee  ville  de 

Nicee." 

This  would  imply  that  the  kiln-sites  were  by 
the  banks  of  the  little  river  that  runs  down  to 
the  lake  at  Nicaea.  The  Turks  have  recently  be- 
gun to  take  great  interest  in  their  national  arts  ; 
let  us  hope  that  they  may,  when  times  are  better, 
turn  their  thoughts  to  excavation,  and  that  Isnik 
will  be  one  of  the  first  places  to  claim  their  attention . 

(All  the  pieces  illustrated  in  this  article  are  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.) 


No.    VI.      BOWL 


I'.I    \(    K     AND     TURQUOISE     ON     A     WHITE     GROUND  HEIGHT,     II     IN.  DIAMETER,      l6|    IN. 

TURKISH    (SO-CALLED    "  GOLDEN    HORN  "    TYPE)  MID-16TH    CENTURY 
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The  Saxon  is  usually  dumb  in  his  love 
for  his  country.  Not  so  the  Celt.  Never  was 
there  a  more  vocal  lover  of  Scotland,  its  history 
and  traditions,  than  Walter  Scott,  whose  cen- 
tenary we  celebrate  this  month,  but  whose  memory 
lives  in  every  Highland  burn  or  barren  moorland 
where  the  Wizard  of  the  North  still  heard  the 
echo  of  battle  ;  by  ruined  abbey  and  castle  ;  in 
mountain  fastness,  or  the  blue  line  of  distant 
border  hills. 

What  a  boyhood  had  Scott,  in  dogged  fight 
against  ill-health,  while  around  him  was  the 
expansion  which  came  to  Scotland  in  that  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Brilliant 
students  in  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicine  thronged 
the  colleges  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Men  of 
estate  were  draining  and  planting  land,  and  making 
roads.     Antiquarian  discoveries  were  in  progress. 

Mary,  Lady  Clerk  of  Pennycuik  (No.  ii.),  with 
Sir  John,  entertained  Scott  and  his  schoolboy 
companions  when,  after  a  long  tramp,  they  would 
breakfast  with  the  family  ;  and  the  talk  would 
be  of  the  latest  finds  in  coins  or  Roman  sculpture 
excavated  on  the  family  estate  of  Cramond,  in 
Dumfriesshire.  We  may  be  sure  that  precious 
relics  would  be  shown  and  handled. 

So  was  archaeology  brought  to  the  very  door  of 
Scott's  youthful  experience,  giving  a  solid  basis 
of  knowledge,  afterwards  so  freely  drawn  upon  in 
his  writing.  His  days  were  full  :  grammar  and 
high  school  work  ;  the  homely  entertaining  of 
friends  and  kinsfolk  ;  the  grave  father,  writer  to 
the  signet,  and  quiet  mother  with  literary  tastes  ; 
companionship  of  classmates  in  long  expeditions, 
notwithstanding  physical  infirmity  ;  and  with  it 
all,  omnivorous  reading. 

In  1786,  when  but  a  lad  of  fifteen,  Scott  earned 
the  approbation  of  Burns  himself.  The  poet  was 
visiting  Professor  bergusson,  when  a  rare  poem 
of  Langhorne's  was  quoted,  and  none  but  young 
Walter  could  supply  the  name  of  the  author. 
Scott  records  that  : — "  Burns  rewarded  me  with 
a  look  and  a  word  which,  though  a  mere  civility, 
I  then  received  and  still  recollect,  with  very  great 
pleasure.'' 

Later  came  other  valued  associations  besides 
the  astonished  adulation  of  the  whole  reading 
world  when  it  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
identitv  of  the  author  of  Waverley.  This  is  not 
the  place  wherein  to  discuss  the  glorious  arrav  of 
novels  which  came  from  his  pen  ;  but  since  I  am 
dealing  with  shades,  at  least  let  me  recall  The 
Surgeon's  Daughter  (1827),  since  in  this,  Ebenezer 
Clarkson,  the  Surgeon  of  Selkirk,  who  treated 
Scott's  life-long  lameness,   and  was  his  constant 


companion  in 
antiquarian  re- 
search, was 
made  the  proto- 
type of  Gideon 
Gray. 

Edouart's  por- 
trait of  this  dear 
friend  of  Scott 
hangs  with  his 
other  two  doc- 
tors, Abercrom- 
bie  and  Ross 
(No.  iv.).  His 
biographers 
testify  to  their 
care  for  his 
health  and  re- 
mount ra nee  at 
his  overwork. 

Of  his  friends 
of  these  later 
days,  William 
Erskine,  after- 
w a  r ds  Lord 
Kinneder ;  Lord 
Jeffrey,  one  of 
Scott's  Whig 
friends,  until  he 
wrote  the  Cer- 
vallas  article, 
which  caused 
Scott  to  sever 
his       connection 

with  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  Sir  Adam  Fer- 
gusson,  Keeper  of  the  Regalia  in  Scotland  ; 
Skene  of  Rubislaw,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the 
4th  Canto  of  Martnion  ;  Isaac  Bayllie,  his  family 
solicitor;  Sir  Robert  Dundas,  his  colleague  as 
Clerk  of  Session,  together  with  Lord  Cockburn 
(No.  v.),  all  appear  in  that  mighty  pageant  of 
silhouette  portraits  assembled  by  Augustin  Edou- 
art.  Cockburn  was  but  three  years  Scott's  senior 
as  Member  of  the  Faculty,  and  gives  this  con- 
sidered eulogy  of  his  friend  : — "  Walter  Scott's 
sense  is  a  still  more  wonderful  thing  than  his 
genius."  This  is  quoted  by  Lockhart  as  illus- 
trative of  the  simile  : —  '  The  strongest,  purest, 
and  least  observed  of  all  lights  is  davlight,  and 
his  (Scott's)  talk  was  commonplace,  just  as 
sunshine  is,  which  gilds  the  most  indifferent 
objects  and  adds  brilliancy  to  the  brightest." 

Both  Lord  Cockburn  and  Scott  were  amongst 
the  ninety-seven  citizens  of  Edinburgh  whose 
miniatures     were      painted      by     Crombie,      and 


NO.    I.       NIK    WAI   Mi;    SCOT! 

C  ill   by   Edouarl   at   Edinburgh,    1831 
mal  Portrait  Gallery,   London 
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No.    II.— (Left    to     right) 

MARY,      LADY       CLERK       OF 

PENNYCUIK     (1830),     LADY 

CLERK        OF         PENNYCUIK, 

MISS  ISABELLA  CLERK 

I83I) 

BY    EDOUART 

AUTHOR'S    COLLECTION 


collected  and  reproduced  under  the  title,  Modern 
Athenians  ;  of  these,  twenty  also  sat  to  Edouart, 
and  the  similarity  of  feature  and  pose  makes 
comparison  of  the  portraits  extremely  interesting. 

No  sketch,  however  slight,  of  Scott's  life  and 
friends,  would  be  complete  without  mention 
of  those  dumb  companions 
who  shared  the  joy  of 
country-side  tramping,  the 
play,  and  the  home  life 
of  Sir  Walter.  They  were 
as  faithful  to  him  as  he  was 
true  to  them  ;  he  greeted 
them  with  friendly  remem- 
brance when  he  met  them 
in  the  homes  of  his  ac- 
quaintances, just  as  he 
greeted  his  human  friends. 
In  his  own  home  they  were 
with  him  at  his  fireside  and 
during  his  hours  of  work 
and  leisure.  Not  only  did 
he  care  for  their  bodily 
welfare,  but  he  seemed  to 
read  and  sympathise  with 
their  feelings  in  the  human 
sense. 

Spice,  whose  portrait 
lull  mart  took,  was  a  canine 
friend  of  Scott's  later  years, 
and  was  sometimes  too  in- 
terested in  sheep  for  perfect 


No.    III. MRS.    WILLIAM    KEITH 


Godmother  of  Scott's  elder  daughter,  Mrs.  Lockhart, 
by  Edouart,  1830  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 


behaviour.  If  she  had  a  cough  she  was  taken 
up  into  Scott's  carriage  when  a  ford  had  to  be 
crossed.  The  portrait  of  Maida,  by  Landseer, 
gives  us  a  fine  picture  of  the  deerhound  given 
to  Scott  by  the  Chief  of  Glengarry.  It  was 
this  dog  who  was  the  prototype  of  Bevis,  the 
gallant  hound  in  Woodstock. 

One  more  shade  :  and 
that  the  most  important. 
Edouart's  profile  of  the 
Wizard  himself,  now  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery, 
London  (No.  i.),  shows  the 
sick  and  tired  man,  with 
shoulders  bowed  beneath 
the  burden  which  he  had 
voluntarily  assumed.  Be- 
fore he  died,  on  September 
21st,  1832,  he  had  paid 
off  £80,000  worth  of  debts  : 
but  even  this  heroic  effort 
is  not  the  atmosphere  in 
which  one  would  leave  him. 
Let  us  think  of  him  in  the 
grounds  of  Abbotsford,  that 
romantic  building  with 
rooms  which  were  Gothic  to 
Sir  Walter.  Every  man  is 
happiest  in  a  world  of  his 
own  imagining  ;  at  Abbots- 
ford,  Sir  Walter  Scott  was 
in  his  fairyland. 
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Dr.  Adolphus  Ross,  M.D. 

"  Abercrombie  and  Ross  had 

me  bled  with  a  cupping  glass  : 

reduced   me   confoundedly" — ■ 

Sir  W.  Scott. 


Ebenezer  Clarkson,  M.D.,  Surgeo 
ok  Selkirk,  who  throughout  Scott's 
life  attended  him  1-or  his  lameness. 

A    keen  antiquarian,  prototype   of   Mr. 

Gideon  Gray  of  Middleman   in   "  Tale 

of    the    Surgeon's    Daughter." 


Dr.     Abercrombie,     M.D.,      Scott's 

MEDICAL     ADVISER. 

Iii.     Abercrombie    threatens   me    with 
Uhij  I  write  so  much" — Sir  W.Scott 
to  Robert  Chambers,  March  ylh,  1831. 


The  Cockburn  Family. — ■Henry    Thomas,    Lord    Cockburn    (i 779-1854). 

Scottish  Judge,  educated  in  Edinburgh.  One  of  Scott's  Whig  Friends.  Wrote  on  many  legal  and 
political  subjects,  besides  "  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,"  "Autobiography"  and  "Letters."  Was  Solicitor- 
General  for  Scotland  ;    Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University  ;    a  Lord  of   Session  and  of  Justiciary. 

Laurence  Cockburn.     Taken  February  15th,  1830.  Master  Henry  Cockburn. 

(Lady  Cockburn   and  six  other  members  of  the  family  were  taken  by  Edouart). 
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ATHY    INDEPENDENTS'    FLAG 


By  A.  F.  KENDRICK 


The  Irish  flag  here  reproduced  recalls  in 
several  features  that  of  the  Mayo  Volunteers, 
belonging  to  the  Marquess  of  Sligo,  which  was 
illustrated  and  described  in  The  Connoisseur 
(March,  1931).  A  force  known  as  the  Athy 
Rangers  was  enrolled  in  1779  or  1780,  when  in- 
vasion from  France  was  regarded  as  possible. 
Whether  the  Independents  are  to  be  identified 
with  the  Rangers  may  be  questionable.  It  seems 
more  likely  that  the  force  for  which  this  banner 
was  designed  was  raised  at  a  later  date,  with  the 
purpose  of  attaining  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
Legislature.  The  design  and  workmanship  of  the 
banner  is  quite  consistent  with  the  theory  of  an 
origin  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
force  which  fought  under  the  "  Mayo  "  flag  was 
raised  to  support  a  French  landing  in  Ireland  in 
August,  1798,  and  was  disbanded  in  the  general 
surrender  which  followed  in  September  of  the  same 
year.  The  Athy  Independents  may  have  been 
associated  like- 
wise with  the 
more  extreme 
revolutionary 
movements 
marking  the 
closing  years  of 
the  century  in 
Ireland. 

The  material  is 
red  silk,  with  em- 
broidery in  silks 
and  silver 
thread  and 
spangles.  The 
lobed  circular 
panel  on  each 
side  is  in  white 
silk,  bordered  bv 
a  wreath  of 
shamrock  tied 
with  a  blue  rib- 
bon. The  wreath 
is  skilfully 
worked  through 
the  stuff,  so  as  to 
show  on  both 
sides  of  the  ban- 
ner alike.  The 
panel  on  one  side 
has  a  seated 
figure  of  Hiber- 
n  i  a  in  semi- 
classical  dress, 
wearing  a 
crested     helmet. 


No.     I. FLAG    OK    THE    ATHY    INDEPENDENTS 

BELONGING    TO    DR.    REDMOND    ROCHE 


A  crowned  harp  lies  on  the  ground  beside  her.  In 
her  left  hand  she  holds  a  Staff  of  Maintenance, 
with  a  Cap  of  Liberty  on  top.  Her  right  hand 
is  stretched  out  towards  a  soldier  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  Athy  Force.  He  stands  before  her 
holding  a  musket  with  fixed  bayonet.  Below  is 
the  motto,  Decus  et  Tutamen  (Honour  and  Secu- 
rity). The  panel  on  the  other  side  has  a  round 
battlemented  tower  in  the  middle,  with  a  shield 
of  arms,  each  ensigned  by  an  Earl's  coronet,  to 
right  and  left.  That  on  the  spectator's  left  bears 
the  arms  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare  {argent,  a  salt  ire 
gules — now  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and 
Marquess  and  Earl  of  Kildare).  The  other  shield 
is  that  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  [argent,  on  a  fess 
azure,  3  lozenges  or — now  borne  by  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh  and  Desmond). 

Athy  at  the  present  day  is  a  small  market  town 
in  County  Kildare,  rather  more  than  forty  miles 
south-west  of  Dublin.     Its  position  on  the  marshes 

of  Kildare  ren- 
d  e  r  e  d  it  in 
former  times  a 
place  of  some 
strategic  im- 
portance. Two 
castles  were 
erected  there. 
Woodstock 
Castle  was  built 
to  defend  it  on 
the  west,  by  an 
ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Kildare 
at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century. 
This  castle  was 
demolished  at  the 
time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and 
is  now  a  pic- 
turesque ruin. 
There  is  a 
romantic  legend 
which  purports 
to  tell  that  when 
the  1st  Earl  of 
Kildare  was  an 
infant  in  the 
Castle  of  Wood- 
stock an  alarm  of 
fire  was  raised. 
In  the  confusion 
which  followed, 
the  child  was 
momentarily 
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NO.    I  [.       REVI  RS]     I  '1     NO.   I. 
THE   FLAG  \\  VS   WORKED    BY    MRS.    FITZGERALD    CONRAHY    AT    THE    END    OF   THE    18TH    CENTURY 


forgotten,  and  upon  search  being  made,  the  room 
in  which  he  had  been  left  was  found  to  be  in  ruins. 
Soon  after,  a  strange  sound  was  heard  on  one  of 
the  towers,  and  an  ape  (usually  kept  chained)  was 
seen  carefully  holding  the  child  in  its  arms.  The 
story  seeks  to  explain  the  monkey  adopted  as 
the  crest  of  the  Earls  of  Kildare  and  still  borne 
at  the  present  day  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

The  second  castle  was  built  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  by  the  8th  Earl  of  Kildare 
to  defend  the  ford  of  the  Barrow.  Subsequently 
it  became  known  as  White  Castle,  from  the  name 
"I  a  later  restorer.  It  now  serves  as  a  police 
barrack.  Doubtless,  one  of  these  two  castles, 
more  probably  Woodstock,  accounts  for  the  tower 
on  the  flag.  The  legend  "  Athy  Independents  " 
on  each  side  of  the  flag  is  worked  in  black  silk  on 
white  damask  scrolls. 


The  banner  was  worked  by  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
Conrahy,  whose  husband  was  Colonel  of  the  Force. 
She  was  a  kinswoman  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  Dukes 
of  Leinster,  a  family  who  at  one  time  held  the 
Earldoms  both  of  Kildare  and  Desmond.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  Dr.  Redmond  Roche,  grand- 
nephew  of  the  lady  who  worked  it. 

The  resemblance  of  the  "  Mayo  "  and  "  Athy  " 
banners  is  not  without  significance.  The  belief 
that  the  Mayo  banner  was  worked  in  France,  and 
carried  to  Ireland  by  General  Humbert  with  the 
French  force  which  he  commanded,  has  the  sup- 
port of  tradition.  But  its  general  resemblance  to 
the  banner  of  the  Athy  Independents  seems  to 
show  that  behind  the  variations  due  to  local 
circumstances  there  was  some  acknowledged  type 
to  which  the  banners  of  the  irregular  forces  raised 
here  and  there  in  Ireland  were  made  to  conform. 
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More  than  any  other  periodical  has  The 
Connoisseur  supplied,  and  in  many  cases  anti- 
cipated, the  type  of  information  needed  by  the 
Small  Collector.     Not   a  few  fields  of  collecting 
which  are  now  well  known  were  first  explored  in 
the  pages  of  this  magazine,  while  other  subjects 
have  received  such  full  investigation  as  to  clear 
up  outstanding  problems  which  had  long  baffled 
enquiry.     In  collecting  there  is  always  room  for 
everyone,  from  the  wealthy  connoisseur  who  can 
gratify  his 
taste    for    pieces 
of     the     highest 
quality  and 
price,  to  the  man 
of  modest  means 
who  yet  loves  to 
have  examples  of 
past      arts     and 
crafts  a  b  0 u t 
him.         It      has 
been       far       too 
readily    assumed 
that    the    latter 
(lass  of  collector 
is  condemned  to 
roam    in    a    per- 
petual  atmo- 
sphere     of 
junk."      Actu- 
ally, granting 
the  possession  of 
discrimination, 
the    Small    Col- 
lector has  many 
prizes  to  secure, 
andhisresearches 
may  even  enable 
him    to    become 
an      expert      in 


some  line  of  study,  which  is  of  none  the  less  value 
to  scholars  because  its  commercial  aspect  is  com- 
paratively humble. 

In  the  following  pages  are  brought  together  a 
selection  of  communications  sent  to  us  by  readers. 
These  items  represent  a  variety  of  interests,  and 
each  of  them  adds  a  tittle  to  the  corpus  of  material 
relating  to  its  special  subject.  To  readers  of  less 
serious    bent,    these    notes    at    least    present    an 


opportunity   for  relaxation 


NO.    I. DETAIL    FROM    THE    "  ASS    RACE  " 

AFTER    MORLAND 

SHOWING    A    "  HORSE    BRASS 


BY    EDWARD    ORME, 
(1789)    PUBLISHED    1807 


and  even  a  skilled 
and  learned 
antiquary  is  not 
averse  from  a 
little  miscella- 
neous browsing. 
—Latham  Bur- 
ton. 

Horse  Brasses 
and  Horse 
Brands. 
Two  interest- 
ing articles  on 
Horse  Brasses 
appeared  in  The 
Connoisseur  of 
January  and 
April,  1931.* 
The  difficulty  at 
present  with  re- 
gard to  these 
amuletic  symbols 
is  to  trace  their 
continuity  from 
mediaeval  times, 
and  to  show  how 
the  harness- 

*  Earlier  articles  on 
the  same  subject  were 
published  in  our  October, 
1911,  and  July,  1916, 
issues.— Ed. 
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Till-:    SOLDIER'S    Ml  PAR  I 'URI 
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Printed  in  England. 


The  Small  Collector 


makers  of  Victorian  days  came  to  employ  these  old 
horse-charms  on  their  brass  face-pieces.    No  doubt, 
in  some  form  or  another,  they  were  used  on  horse 
harness  continuously.      The  illustration   (No.  i.), 
for  instance,  shows  a  donkey  wearing  a  crescent 
face-piece, 
though  of  a  kind 
rather     different 
from  that  of  Vic- 
torian brasses. 
It  is  from  a  print, 
published  in 
1807  by  Edward 
Orme,  of  the 
Ass     Race, 
painted    by 
George    Morland 
in  1789. 

Horse  Brands 
used  in  the  late 
seventeenth  cen- 
tury bear  a  close 
relationship  to 
the  symbols  on 
Victorian 
brasses.  In 
order  to  identify 
horses,  if  stolen, 
the  owners  used 
to  brand  a  mark 
on  the  horse's 
hoof  or  sides. 
Generally,  these 
marks  were 
the  owner's 
initials,  and 
sometimes  his 
crest,  inn-sign, 
or  other  device. 
But  the  rest  are 
distinctly  sug- 
gestive of  amn- 
letic  signs.  A 
list  is  here  given. 
taken  fro  m 
notices  of  stolen 
horses  in  the 
London  Gazette, 
1674  to  1696  :— 
"  C  "  (or  cres- 
cent), 1677,  '83 
&  '90  ;  "  Horse- 
shoe," 1676,  '79, 
'84,  '88,  '93  & 
'96  ;  "  Heart," 
1  6  7  4  &  '  8  7  ; 
'Diamond,'' 


No.  II. 

15    IN.    HIGH 


1679  &  '88  ;    "  Star,"  1677  &  '78  ;    "  Flower-de- 
Luce,"  1690  ;    "  Anchor,"  1679  ;    "  Figure  of  8," 
1687,  '88  &  '96  ;  "  Round  O,"  1686,  '91,  '92  &  '94  ; 
"  Oval,"  1687. 
The  "  Fox's  Nose  "  (1678)  and  "  Crow's  Foot 

(1695)  may  be 
attempts  to  de- 
scribe the  Lotus. 
The  Diamond  is 
now  known  to 
have  been  used 
in  the  form  of 
studs  on  harness 
in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The 
'Figure  of 
Eight,"  besides 
being  a  Moorish 
sacred  number, 
is  seen  in  the 
"  Staffordshire 
knot  "  of  the 
1  lorse  Brasses. — 
Francis  Buck- 
ley. 

Two  Japanese 
Miniature 
H  a  n  c-  1  n  G 
Cloi  ks. 
These  two 
clocks,  which 
were  bought  in 
Japan  some 
years  ago,  were 
clearly-  made 
under  the  in- 
fluence of  the 
Dutch  traders 
established  at 
Nagasaki  in  the 
seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  cen- 
turies, who  were 
for  so  long  the 
only  medium  be- 
tween  Japan 
and  the  outer 
world.  The 
actual  works, 
which  are  of 
brass,  very 
finely  made,  are 
believed  to  be 
English.  Both 
clocks  are 
worked    bya 


-JAPANESE    MINIATURE    HANGING    CLOCKS 
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suspended  weight,  with  a  descending  indicator  to 
mark  the  hours.  The  larger  clock  is  20  inches 
in  height,  the  smaller  fifteen  inches.  Both  are 
of  the  dull,  hard  wood  which  is  the  material  of 
most  Chinese  and  Japanese  stands,  tables,  etc. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  both  clocks  is 
the  division  of  the  hours.  The  old  Japanese  cal- 
culation of  time  was  of  a  day  and  a  night  each 
of  six  hours  and  lasting  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
and  sunset  to  sunrise,  irrespective  of  the  season. 
The  length  of  the  hours  naturally  varied  according 
to  the  time  of  year,  and  only  at  the  two 
equinoxes  were  day  and  night  of  equal  length. 
To  add  to  the  confusion,  hours  were  counted 
backwards  from  nine  to  four  o'clock,  six  o'clock 
being  always  at  sunrise  and  sunset.  The  reason 
for  this  apparently  casual  choice  was  that  three 
warning  strokes  were  always  struck  before  each 
hour,  and  if  the  subsequent  hour  had  been  of  a 
less  number  of  strokes  the  listener  might  have 
been  in  doubt  as  to  the  actual  time. 

In  the  larger  of  these  two  clocks  (No.  ii.,  right) 
the  figures  are  marked,  of  course,  in  Japanese 
characters,  on  little  brass  plaques  down  the  middle 
of  the  clock.  Two  of  the  figures  seem  to  have 
been  lost  and  the  remainder  misplaced,  since  their 
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order — 8,  7,  5  [gap],  4,  9,  8,  7,  6  [gap],  4,  9 — does 
not  correspond  with  any  known  division  of  hours. 

The  smaller  clock  (No.  ii.,  left)  has  a  brass  face, 
with  the  figures  6,  5,  4,  9,  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  9,  8,  7,  6, 
marked  down  the  left-hand  side.  From  each 
figure  irregular  lines  are  drawn  to  indicate  the 
varying  length  of  the  hours  for  each  month.  On 
a  descending  bar  marking  the  time  is  a  small  metal 
finger  which  can  be  moved  along  the  bar  according 
to  the  month.  The  columns  on  the  clock  face 
seem  to  indicate  six  months,  each  divided  into 
two  half-months,  probably  with  a  view  to  getting 
greater  accuracy. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  smaller  clock  kept 
fairlv  accurate  time  and  could  probably  be  put  in 
order  without  much  trouble.  The  actual  works 
are  in  each  case  protected  by  glass.  A  small 
drawer  at  the  bottom  of  each  clock  contains  a 
key. — Kathleen  Conyngham  Greene. 

American  Indian  Embroidery. 
Although  the  "  ware  "  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  it  is  singularly  difficult  to  obtain 
exact  data  of  the  Indian  quill  work  produced  for 
the  European  market  about  eighty  to  one  hundred 
vears  ago.     As  a  rule,  the  owner  of  an  example 

knows  little  or  noth- 
ing of  its  history 
beyond  the  fact 
that  he  acquired 
this  particular 
piece  with  the 
effects  of  some  great 
aunt  or  grand- 
mother, and,  gener- 
ally speaking,  seems 
to  regard  it  in  the 
light  of  a  quaint  bit 
of  early  Victorian 
raffia  work.  The 
value  of  the  Vic- 
torian trifle,  how- 
ever, quickly  be- 
comes enhanced  as 
soon  as  its  possessor 
realises  the  amount 
of  skill  and  patience 
that  went  to  the 
fabrication  of  such 
fine  embroidery  on 
a  groundwork  of 
birch-bark,  with 
nothing  but  split 
and  dyed  porcupine 
quills  for  thread. 

Such  of  the  work 
as  still  survives  will 
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almost  invariably  be  found  among  families,  some 
member  of  which  was  in  Canada  about  a  century 
ago,  and  who  either  brought,  or  sent  home  as 
presents  to  his  relatives,  specimens  of  this  amazing 
embroidery  of  the  Micmac  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick. 

Two  of  the  pieces  illustrated  (a  card-case  and 
trinket-tray)  are  good  specimens  of  the  exquisite 
stitchery  and  balanced  designs  that  are  charac- 
teristic of  this  work.  The  third  piece,  a  cigar 
case,  is,  however,  an  exception  to  the  rule,  being 
unusual  both  in  design  and  in  the  crudeness  of 
its  workmanship.  The  human  figures  in  particular 
are  a  very  rare  feature.  Whether  it  belongs  to 
an  earlier  period,  before  European  influence  had 
affected  native  art,  or  whether  it  is  merely  a 
child's  piece  of  stitchery,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
In  any  case,  the  delicate  little  trail  of  leaves  which 
is  so  general  a  feature  of  the  work  is  missing  in 
this  example.  Also,  the  invariable  edging  of  laid 
white  threads  is  here  merely  couched  with  a 
single  black  thread,  and  the  usual  charming  device 
of  breaking  the  monotony  by  a  thick  black  thread 
decorated  with  four  tiny  white  dots,  at  regular- 
intervals,  is  omitted.  The  designs  on  the  card- 
case  and  trinket-tray  into  which  birds  and  fruit 
are  introduced,  as  well  as  floral  subjects,  are  really 
so   delightful   that   they   might   well   be    enlarged 


for  reproduction.  The  trail  of  leaves  cannot  be 
seen  in  the  illustration,  as  it  runs  around  the  sides. 

Padded,  massed  knotting  is  freely  employed  in 
the  embroidery,  which  otherwise  largely  consists 
of  long  and  short  stitch,  satin  stitch,  leaf  stitch 
and   stem   stitch. 

An  for  the  native  dyes  :  the  porcupine  quills, 
after  nearly  a  century's  usage,  still  retain  their 
brilliant  freshness  of  hue  and  stand  out  vividly 
from  their  soft-toned  background  of  birch  bark. 
-E.G.M. 

Restoring  a  Spinning  Wheel. 

In  bygone  times,  the  spinning  wheel  was  a 
useful  and  necessary  article  of  furniture  ;  and 
lately  there  seems  to  have  been  a  revival  of  in- 
terest in  it.  Now  and  again  one  may  be  seen  on 
the  stage,  or  in  the  illustrations  of  old  furnished 
rooms  in  the  magazines. 

In  an  illustrated  newspaper,  a  photograph 
appeared  of  the  Bolton  pageant,  showing  several 
little  girls  at  spinning  wheels,  "  as  their  grand- 
mothers used  to  work."  Such  "  props  "  as  these 
might  serve  the  purpose  of  pretending  ;  but  the 
pose  ought  to  have  been  right,  for  the  spinners 
were  seated  at  the  wrong  side  of  the  spinning 
wheels,  which  seemed  to  be  cheap  "  knock-ups  " 
for  the  show.    A  more  recent  photograph,  however, 
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-18TH-CENTURY  spinning  wheel 
AFTER    RESTORATION 


was  shown  of  "  Mrs.  Bridget  McKane,  of 
Tavanymore,  Augher,  co.  Tyrone  ;  who  is  aged 
103,  and  who  can  still  work  her  spinning  wheel." 
This  appears  to  be  a  genuine  example,  and  the 
spinning  wheel,  photographed  from  the  back,  is 
somewhat  similar  to  one  that  the  writer  restored 
and  put  in  working  order,  illustrated  herewith  in 
No.  v. 

The  example  under  notice  occupied  a  position 


in  a  lady's  drawing  room  for  a  long  time,  although 
in  a  useless  condition.  The  iron  crank  through  the 
centre  of  the  wheel  was  badly  bent  and  had  to  be 
carefullv  brought  to  correct  shape.  The  arm  to 
turn  it  was  a  makeshift,  broken  ;  and  a  new  one 
was  made  in  old  oak.  The  treadle  was  tied  to  the 
leg.  One  of  the  bearings  in  which  the  comb  flier 
should  run  was  broken,  and  the  flier  was  stuck  in 
the  hole  at  the  back  corner  of  the  stool  where  the 
distaff  should  be — which,  together  with  the 
winding  cop,   was  missing. 

Yet  it  was  a  pleasing  piece,  made  of  various 
woods.  The  legs,  wheel  supports,  spokes  and 
other  turned  work  were  of  yew  and  beech.  The 
rest  of  the  wheel  was  of  ash  ;  also  the  flier.  The 
pulleys  were  of  yew  ;  the  treadle  was  oak.  The 
handle  and  screw  at  the  tail  end  of  the  stool  were 
of  beech,  the  stool  top  being  of  elm.  This  latter 
was  rough  hewn  on  the  underside  and  perforated 
with  wormholes,  as  shown  by  No.  vi.  But  it  is 
still  amply  solid  and  cured. 

The  distaff,  cop  and  pulley  had  to  be  replaced 
by  new  work  in  old  wood  ;  but  so  stained  and 
finished  that  it  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
the  old  parts.  That  is  not  "  faking,"  because 
there  is  no  attempt  to  deceive  ;  it  is  gladly 
acknowledged  as  a  bit  of  skilful  work. 

The  edge  of  the  wheel  is  flat  between  two 
headings,  and  against  one  of  these  is  a  groove 
to  take  the  driving  cord,  which  drives  the  pulley 
and  flier,  from  which  another  cord  drives  the 
pulley  and  cop,  as  shown  in  No.  v. 

A  turn  of  the  screw  handle  at  the  tail  end 
adjusts  the  block  through  the  slot  to  regulate  the 
tension  of  the  cord.  A  touch  of  linseed  oil  at  the 
bearings  and  all  working  parts,  and  the  spinning 
wheel  works  with  a  pleasing  hum  and  whirr, 
taking  the  mind  back  to  the  times  of  long  ago. 
— Charles  S.  Taylor. 


NO.  VI. UNDER- 
SIDE OF  NO.  V., 
SHOWING  DAMAGE 
CAUSED  BY  THE 
WORM,  WHICH  HAS 
BEEN  COMPLETELY 
Cl'RED 
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EARLY    DEVON    PAINTERS 

By  W.  ROBERTS 


The  Loan  Collection  of  works  by  early 
Devon  Painters,  now  on  view  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Memorial  Museum  at  Exeter,  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  display  of  its  kind  held  in  Great 
Britain  during  1932.  To  many  art-loving  people 
Exeter  may  seem  a  little  remote  from  the  centre 
of  things  ;  but  the  journey — a  very  pleasant  one 
— and  the  exhibition  can  easily  be  done  in  a  day 
from  London.  Then  again,  "  Early  Devon  artist  s" 
apparently  narrows  down  the  interest  of  the 
Exhibition  to  a  few  men  with  an  exaggerated  local 
reputation.  But  no  exhibition  can  be  of  restricted 
interest  which  includes  such  artists  as  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  James  Northcote,  Nicholas  Hilliard, 
Thomas  Hudson,  Francis  Hayman,  and  Richard 
Cosway. 

The  organisers  of  this  extremelv  varied  and 
interesting  exhibition  have  wisely  refrained  from 
concentrating  on  the  big  men  at  the  expense  of 
those  less  well-known.  There  are  very  good 
examples  of  Sir  Joshua  and  of  his  predecessors 
and  contemporaries.  In  George  Gibbon,  Lieut.- 
Govemor  of  Plymouth,  painted  circa  1744  (No.  268) 
(here  No.  iv.)  ;  Lady  Fox-Strangways  (No.  262), 
painted  in  1771-72,  and  Lady  Honeyuvod  (No.  264), 
17S4,  with  half  a  score  of  other  exhibits,  we  have 


a  fairly  comprehensive  view  of  Sir  Joshua's  art 
career.  Most  of  these,  as,  indeed,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  exhibition  itself,  come  from  the 
families  for  which  they  were  originally  painted, 
and  an  appreciable  number  have  never  before 
been  exhibited. 

Hudson  (Reynolds's  master)  and  Hayman,  who 
were  born  and  died  within  a  few  years  of  one 
another,  are  both  important  figures  not  merely  in 
Devon,  but  in  early  English  art.  Both  are  well 
represented  at  Exeter,  the  former  (among  others) 
by  a  fine  portrait  of  Lady  Catherine  Parker  (No. 
259),  and  by  a  "  freak  "  portrait  of  Miss  Irons 
(No.  225),  here  reproduced  (No.  iii.).  The  tradition 
is  that  the  original  portrait  was  of  Miss  Irons,  a 
well-known  beauty  ;  when  it  came  home  she  did 
not  think  it  did  her  justice,  and  she  returned  it 
to  Hudson  to  have  it  improved  ;  he  painted  over 
her  face  the  scroll  bearing  the  portrait  of  Thomas 
Mudge  (member  of  an  ancient  Devon  family), 
saying  that  he  would  put  some  sense  in  her  head 
somehow,  and  that  he  (Thomas  Mudge)  was  the 
cleverest  man  he  knew.  The  picture  still  remains 
in  the  Mudge  family.  Of  Hayman  there  are  only 
two  :  a  signed  landscape  (No.  154)  which  is  a  very 
rare  type  of  his  activities,  and  a  very  characteristic 
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example  of  his  "  Conversation  "  pieces 
(No.  269),  here  illustrated,  three  members 
of  the  Tyers  family  (No.  ii.).  Jonathan 
Tyers  was  the  proprietor  of  Vauxhall 
Gardens,  a  patron  of  both  Hogarth  and 
Hayman,  and  this  group  remained  in  the 
family  of  the  original  owner  until  quite 
recent  years. 

Art  in  Devonshire,  as  here  displayed, 
goes  back  to  Nicholas  Milliard,  an  Exeter 
man,  and  there  are  several  examples  of 
his  exquisite  art,  notably  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  George,  2nd  Baron  Hunsdon,  and  John, 
yd  Baron  Hunsdon  (Nos.  179  and  183). 
So  far  as  the  exhibition  is  concerned,  the 
next  Devon  artist,  in  point  of  time,  after 
Milliard  is  William  Gandy,  who  died  in 
1729,  when  the  future  first  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy  was  a  child  of  six  ; 
there  are  three  portraits  by  him,  notably 
one  of  John  Patch,  Surgeon  to  the  Hos- 
pital at  Exeter.  His  father,  James  Gandy, 
a  much  more  accomplished  artist,  was 
born  at  Exeter,  in  1619,  the  year  of 
Hilliard's  death,   and  most  of  the  elder 


Gandy's  works  are  in  Ireland, 
where  he  died  in  1689.  The  Mr. 
Patch  just  mentioned  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  Patch,  the  painter  who 
figures  rather  prominently  in  the 
exhibition  with  his  amusing  and 
grotesque  caricatures  of  life  in 
Italy — his  travelling  companion 
was  young  Joshua  Reynolds  ; 
that  he  could  also  be  serious,  and 
even  very  good,  may  be  gathered 
from  The  Piazza  Signoria  in 
Florence  (No.  252),  here  illus- 
trated ;  it  belongs  to  the  Countess 
of  Ilchester  and  was  at  the  Bur- 
lington Fine  Arts  Club  in  1926 
(No.  i.).  There  are  some  ex- 
tremely good  portraits  by  James 
Northcote,  notably  Sir  Stafford  H. 
Northcote  (No.  258),  Richard  Leach 
(No.  243),  Captain  Peter  Hawker 
and  Mrs.  Peter  Hawker  and  Child 
(Nos.  247,  253).  Apart  from 
many  miniatures  by  Richard  Cos- 
way,  there  are  examples  of  his  work 
in  oils,  a  very  imposing  life-size 
group  of  the  three  beautiful 
daughters   of   the    2nd   Viscount 
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Courtenay  (No.  250),  never  before  exhibited,  and 
a  lovely  group  of  the  two  eldest  children  of  Jacob, 
2nd  Earl  of  Radnor,  painted  in  1785,  and  engraved 
two  years  later  by  C.  White.  John  Downman, 
and  Ozias  Humphry  are  also  among  the  portrait- 
painters  of  Devon  who  lend  interest  and  variety 
to  this  exhibition. 

The  Devon  landscape  painters  will  be  a  revela- 
tion to  most  visitors.  Thomas  Luny,  as  a  painter 
of  seascapes,  is  well-known  beyond  Devon— Mr. 
Robert  Dymond,  in  1886,  drew  up  a  descriptive 
list  of  nearly  three  hundred  of  his  works.     Samuel 


Prout  is  almost  too  well-known  to  be  mentioned 
in  detail  (there  are  thirty  of  his  pictures  here),  but 
Francis  Towne  is  a  recent  discovery — thanks  to 
Mr.  Oppe's  monograph  in  the  Walpole  Society  - 
volume  of  1920.  Such  names  as  William  Traies, 
John  White  Abbot,  John  Gendall  and  William 
Payne  have  an  unfamiliar  sound,  and  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  impressed  with  the  excellence 
of  their  work  as  represented  in  the  Exeter  Exhi- 
bition, which,  it  may  be  added,  remains  open  until 
September  10th,  and  of  which  there  is  an  illus- 
trated Catalogue. 
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[The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to 
impart  information  required  by  correspondents. .] 


Unidentified  Painting  (No.  850). 
Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  give  information 
concerning  the  subject  and  artist  of  this  picture  ? 

-J- 


Unidentified  Painting  (No.  849,  May,  1932). 
Sir, — In  answer  to  Mr.  Whitfield's  enquiry, 
please  notify  him  that  if  he  looks  in  the  book 
called  Thos.  Gainsborough  :  a  Record  of  his  Life 
and  Works,  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  (published  George 
Bell,  1897),  he  will  see  a  picture  of  Dorothea, 
Lady  Eden,  on 
page  72.  It  is 
in  a  different 
position,  but  I 
believe  it  to 
represent  the 
same  person . 
The  hairdressing 
and  everything 
are  similar. — 
Irene   Dadd. 


G  r  1  s  e  t  :  A 
Forthcoming 
Book. 
Sir, — I  am  do- 
ing some  research 
for  a  book  on 
Henry  Ernest 
Griset,  the  well- 
known  illustra- 
tor, who  was 
born  in  Bou- 
logne in  1843, 
and  died  in  Lon- 
don, 1907.  He 
worked  on  Fun, 
Punch,  and 
Hood's  Comic 
Annual ;  and 
various 
children's  books 
from  1865  to 
about  1890. 


(No.  850) 


UNIDENTIFIED    PAINTING 


His  life  was  very  obscure  as  far  as  the  printed 
records  go,  and  I  wondered  if  by  any  chance  your 
readers  could  tell  me  of  any  artist  still  living  who 
might  have  known  him,  and  with  whom  I  might 
get  in  touch. — (Miss)  Jane  Ouenby  (New  York). 

Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  851). 

Sir, — I    am    sending   you    a   photograph    of   a 

"  puzzle  picture,"  and  wonder  whether  you  would 

publish  it  in  your  "  Notes  and  Queries  "  columns. 

The    size    of    the    picture    is    50   in.    by   37   in., 

painted  on  can- 
vas, and  it  has 
been  attributed 
to  John  Wollas- 
ton,  about  1758. 
It  evidently 
represents  a 
naval  officer, 
probably  a  Com- 
mander  or 
Lieut.,  some- 
where between 
1747  and  1763. 
There  is  an  in- 
scription on  the 
picture  which  is 
ver}'  indistinct, 
but  which  seems 
to  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  His  Majesty's 
Ship  Lockstone 
on  the  Goodwin 
Sand,  Oct.  4, 
1746   [or  5   ?]." 

On  enquiry 
at  the  Royal 
Naval  College  at 
Greenwich,  they 
seem  to  have  no 
record  of  a  ship 
by  the  name 
Lockstone .  I 
wonder  whether, 
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SOLDIER'S    Kill   k\ 
BY  GEORGE  MORLAND 
In  the  Lady  Level    Art  Gallery 
P<       Sunlight 


Printed  in  England. 

(onvioisseul? 


Notes    and   Queries 


NO.    851  1  NIDENTIFIED    PORT]  ATTRIBUTED    TO    JOHN    WOLLASTON  CIRCA     [758 


possibly,  some  oi   your  readers  could  help  us  in        she  has  generously  deposited  with  the  Regiment. 


identifying  it.     Waiter  L.  Ehrk  n  (New  York). 

A   Seventeenth-Century   Pocket-Book   (July, 

Sir,  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Lynch,  the 
mother  of  the  author  of  the  article  referred  to, 
I  have  been  able  to  trace  thi-  pocket-book  which 


The  authorship  of  the  book  is  doubtful,  as  there 
was  no  Colonel  Malcolm  in  the  Scots  Guards  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  book  descended  to 
Mrs.  Lynch,  who  had  manv  Scotch  ancestors,  and 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  trace  the  name  of  the  author 
from  Regimental  Records. — M.  Warner,  Colonel 
(Lieutenant-Colonel  Commanding  Scots  Guards). 
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GILBERT  STUART'S  ART,  By  C.  REGINALD  GRUNDY 


"  Gilbert  Stuart,"  by  William  T.  Whitley.  (Oxford 
University  Press,  England,  26s.  6d.  net,  and 
Harvard  University  Press,  America,    S5.00  net) 

Mr.  Whitley  has  written  what  is  probably  the  final 
biography  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  for  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
it  can  be  extensively  supplemented.  No  doubt  many 
other  books  may  be  produced  concerning  the  painter's 
art  and  his  pictures,  for  these  are  matters  in  which 
individual  judgment  and  criticism  come  into  play,  but 
in  this  volume  there  are  carefully  brought  together  from 
every  likely  source  of  information — some  of  them  hitherto 
untapped — all  the  pertinent  facts  of  the  artist's  career  ; 
and  they  are  woven  into  an  interesting,  clear  and  coherent 
narrative,  which  leaves  no  important  gaps  for  any  future 
explorer  to  fill. 

The  importance  of  the  book  largely  lies  in  the  light  it 
throws  upon  Stuart's  personality,  incidentally  explaining 
both  the  success  and  limitations  of  his  art.  Mr.  Whit  lev's 
picture  of  the  painter  imparts  the  impression  of  a  more 
refined  and  intellectual  Morland  who,  fortunately  for 
himself  and  the  world,  never  gave  way  to  the  bibulous 
excesses  which  terminated  the  career  of  the  English 
painter.  Like  Morland,  Stuart  was  a  natural  genius  ; 
like  him,  he  was  impatient  of  criticism,  disdainful  of 
academic  distinction,  adverse  from  introducing  didactic 
motifs  in  his  work,  and,  also  like  him,  an  incorrigible 
ii  ndthrift. 

Stuart's  interest  in  his  work  seems  largely  to  have 
been  confined  to  presenting  the  psychology  of  his  sitters. 
His  ideas  regarding  this  are  suggested  in  J.  D.  Herbert's 
account  of  Stuart's  departure  from  Ireland  in  1793,  from 
which  Mr.  Whitley  gives  some  illuminating  quotations. 
It  was  Stuart's  idea  to  raise  money  for  his  voyage  to 
America  by  giving  as  many  first  sittings  to  his  clients 
as  possible,  for  the  completion  of  each  first  sitting  entitled 
the  artist  to  collect  half  the  price  of  the  portrait  in 
advance.  Stuart,  when  asked  what  would  become  of 
the  unfinished  works,  explained  :    "  The  artists  of  Dublin 

will  get  employment  by  finishing  them The 

possessors  will  be  well  off.  The  likeness  is  there,  and  the 
finishing  may  be  better  than  I  should  have  made  it." 
Possessing  these  ideas  and  little  artistic  ambition,  it  is 
not  surprising  that,  when  Stuart  came  to  London  in 
November,    1775,  he  apparently  made  little  attempt  to 


secure  academic  training.  For  over  a  year  he  practised 
on    his   own   without   getting   into   touch   with    Benjamin 

West,  to  whom  all  American  students  in  London  flocked 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Finally,  the  exhaustion  of  Stuart's 
finances  compelled  him  to  seek  West's  aid.  From  the 
latter  part  of  1776  until  1782,  Stuart  remained  in  close 
touch  with  West,  first  as  a  pupil  and  then  as  his  assistant, 
living  for  the  latter  part  of  the  time  in  his  house.  Here 
Stuart  was  able  to  draw  both  from  the  cast  and  from  the 
h!",  while  he  also  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Cruikshank 
on  anatomy.  So  much  did  he  profit  by  his  studies  that 
in    1 782    his    full-length   Portrait   of  a  gentleman   skating 

Mi-  II'.  Cyant]  received  as  much  favourable  comment 
as  any  picture  in  the  exhibition,  and  placed  the  artist 
in   the  first  rank  of  portraitists. 

The  success  of  this  picture  may  be  adduced  as  a  proof 
of  Stuart's  lack  of  ambition,  while  another  proof  is 
afforded  by  the  contemporary  popularity  of  the  familv 
groups — since  unfortunately  lost  sight  of — which  he 
painted  in  Ireland.  More  exclusively  than  any  other 
well-known  artist  of  his  period,  Stuart  is  esteemed  as 
a  painter  of  half-length  portraits.  He  was  a  master  in 
this  particular  met  <  1 ,  but  his  success  in  the  other  branches 
of  portraiture  suggests  that  he  might  equally  have 
proved  a  master  of  them.  Though  the  demand  for 
these  larger-sized  works  was  never  great  in  America, 
it  as  least  existed,  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  examples 
of  such  by  Stuart,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
caused  less  by  his  customers'  disinclination  to  sit  than 
b\    Stuart's  disinclination  to  paint  them. 

Stuart's  success  after  painting  the  portrait  of  1782 
was  meteoric,  and  he  is  said  to  have  jumped  into  an 
income  of  £2,000  a  year  from  his  work,  but  by  1787 
he  was  so  deeply  in  debt — apparently  through  his  expendi- 
ture in  clothes  and  his  extravagant  hospitality — that  he 
judged  it  expedient  to  migrate  to  Ireland.  Here  he 
repeated  his  prodigality,  and  in  1793  he  was  off  to 
America,  explaining  :  "  There  I  expect  to  make  a  fortune 
by  Washington.  I  calculate  upon  making  a  plurality 
of  his  portraits,  whole  lengths,  that  will  enable  me  to 
realise  ;  and  if  I  should  he  fortunate,  1  will  repay  my 
English  and  Irish  creditors."  To  a  certain  extent  Stuart 
attained  his  desires  ;  but  though  always  able  to  make 
money,  he  seemed  constitutionally  incapable  of  saving  it, 
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and  ended  his  career  without  forming  any  provision  for 
his  family.  His  return  to  America,  where  there  was 
less  temptation  to  be  extravagant  and  more  difficulty 
in  obtaining  credit,  probably  saved  him  from  sharing 
Morland's  fate,  and  dying  in  a  debtor's  prison,  for  Mr. 
Whitley  furnishes  hearsay  evidence  that  he  had  seen 
the  inside  of  more  than  one  institution  of  the  kind  before 
leaving  the  British  Isles. 

As  an  artist,  Stuart  attains  high  rank  in  a  very  limited 
sphere.  There  is  universal  contemporary  evidence  that 
he  had  extraordinary  ability  in  catching  likenesses,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  almost  every  portrait  he  painted 
is  distinguished  for  its  psychological  interest,  and  that 
his  sitters  always  present  themselves  as  individuals 
distinct  from  their  fellows.  Moreover,  Stuart  was  a 
masterly  handler  of  pigment  ;  his  brush  work  is  always 
fluent  and  free,  and  he  imparts  quality  to  his  paint  ; 
as  a  colourist  he  commands  respect,  for,  though  his 
range  is  limited,  his  effects  are  always  harmonic  and 
are  guiltless  of  jarring  notes.  He  was  not  a  great 
draughtsman,  but  he  knew  enough  to  set  a  head  firmly 
on  a  body,  and  his  too  few  full-length  figures  are  well 
modelled,  and  each — like  his  heads — possesses  a  distinct 
individuality  of  its  own.  Having  achieved  so  much, 
the  enigma  is  why  did  not  Stuart  achieve  more  ?  \inl 
the  answer  must  be  that  Stuart  u.is  vitally  interested 
in  his  art  onlv  as  a  means  of  expressing  the  physiognomy 
of  his  sitters.  Hence  he  had  little  temptation  to  exploit 
the  full  range  of  his  powers,  anil  was  content  to  do  well 
what  he  could  do  easily.  His  moderation  may  have 
acted  as  an  unconscious  yet  valuable  corrective  to 
American  artists,  for  stimulated  by  the  fallacious  success 
ill  West,  they  were  apt  in  t lie  early  year-  <>l  tin  nineteenth 
century  to  follow  the  will-o'-the-wisp  oi  classical 
painting,  .1  venture  which  at  that  time  Anglo  Saxon  artists 
possessed  too  little  technical  knowledge  successfully 
to   ess,  i\ 

"Daniel  Chester  French:  Sculptor,"  by  Adeline 
Adams.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston, 
U.S.A.   $7.50) 

1  \mi  his  death  in  1931,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-one, 
Daniel  Chestei  I  rem  h,  the  doyen  of  American  si  ulptors, 
occupied  a  commanding  position  among  his  confreres. 
From  the  time  his  first  public  statue — the  Minute  Man 
had  been  unveiled  by  President  Grant  in  1  s j  5 .  In,  work 
was  among  the  most  popular  of  its  kind  with  the  public, 
while  from  its  rich  variety  and  scholarly  execution  it 
commanded  the  warm  appreciation  of  artists.  Mrs. 
Adams's  biography  of  the  sculptor  assumes  the  form  of 
an  eloquent  appreciation  in  which  most  of  his  important 
works  are  described  and  their  beauties  pointed  out. 
Probably  his  works  which  are  best  known  to  European 
visitors  are  the  lour  groups  of  the  Continents  adorning 
the  New  York  (  ustom  House  Building,  which  are  finely 
conceived  architectural  monuments,  admirably  ad.  11 
for  their  purpose.  Mrs.  Adams  says  that  the  sculptor 
himself  liked  the  Africa  the  best  of  the  quartette  :  an 
opinion  with  which  most  critics  will  coincide,  for  the 
largeness  and  simplicity  of  its  treatment  make  it  finely 
impressive.  French's  last  achievement  was  the  Westing- 
house  Memorial  unveiled  in  1930,  in  Schenlev  Park, 
Pittsburgh,   to   which   he  contributed   the  central   panel 


carved  in  high  relief.  Other  of  his  more  important 
later  works  include  his  poetical  group  of  Death  and  the 
Young  Warrior  (1929)  at  Saint  Paul's  School,  Concord  ; 
the  bronze  figure  of  Victory  (1924)  at  Washington, 
commemorating  the  war  services  of  the  First  Division  . 
In  Flanders  Fields  (1924)  at  Milton,  Massachusetts  ; 
the  colossal  figure  of  Lincoln  in  Washington  and  the 
equally  impressive  standing  figure  for  Nebraska.  But 
to  give  a  full  list  of  all  French's  achievements  would 
occupy  many  columns.  He  was  an  all-round  man, 
especially  good  at  designing  sculpture  to  harmonise  with 
architectural  settings,  and  also  a  successful  artist  with 
portrait  busts  and  single  figures.  His  allegorical  figures 
are  characterised  by  high  poetic  feeling,  while  his  historical 
statues  are  realised  with  full  truth  to  costume  and 
period.  He  combined  the  instincts  of  a  scholar  and  a 
poet,  as  well  as  being  a  great  executive  sculptor. 

"Fine  Art,"  edited  by  C.  Geoffrey  Holme.  (The 
Studio  Limited.       7s.  6d.  wrappers  ;    10s.  6d.  cloth) 

Fine  Art  :  the  Special  Spring  Number  of  the  Studio 
forms  a  highly  interesting  illustrated  record  of  many 
of  the  clue!  pi<  tares,  illuminations  and  pieces  of  sculpture 
which  have  passed  through  the  saleroom,  been  acquired 
for  public  galleries,  or  placed  on  public  exhibition  in 
Europe  or  America  during  the  year.  Altogether  about 
130  full-page  plates  are  given,  forming  a  varied  epitome 
of  many  epochs  of  art.  The  reproductions  in  colour 
and  tone  are  taken  from  examples  by  Jan  Steen,  Francois 
(  louet,  Rembrandt,  Watteau,  J.  S.  Cotman,  Walter 
Greaves  and  Augustus  John.  All  are  satisfactory 
illustrations  of  the  work  of  the  artists  tin  \  represent, 
and  the  black-and-white  plates  which  exemplify  about 
[ 20  painters  and  si  ulptors  are  equall)  good,  \n  interesting 
feature  1-  the  shorl  artii  le  on  the  "  Scientifii  I  lamination 
of  Picture  "  l>\  Dr.  I. nine,  illustrated  with  X-ray  and 
various  photographs,  taken  by  the  author  and  other 
-1  1.  ti t ists 

"  St.  Thomas  Becket  in  Art,"  by  Tancred  Borenius, 
Ph.D.,  D.I.it.        Methuen,  London.      12s.  6d.  net) 

I\  [929  and  io;i  Dr.  Borenius  read  before  the  Society 
oi  Antiquaries  two  papers  of  exceptional  interest  on 
the  iconographj  oi  St.  I  homas  of  Canterbury,  which 
were  subsequently  printed  in  hrhesologia.  At  the  time 
it  was  hoped  that  these  notes  might  at  a  later  dati 
tak  on  .1  more  complete  form  and  one  more  readily 
accessible  to  the  general  public.  This  hope  has  now- 
been  fulfilled. 

Though  our  bellicose  ancestors,  flushed  with  victory, 
might  bellow  lustily  that  "  Saint  George  he  was  foi 
England,  Saint  Denys  was  for  France,"  implying  thereby 
th.it  the  former  was  the  "  special  protector  and  defendei 
of  this  realm,"  and  that  no  other  country  had  anv  1 
to  the  interest  and  consideration  of  the  peculating 
contractor  from  Cappadcx  ia  —whom  Diocletian,  antici- 
pating the  methods  of  Napoleon,  removed  pour  encourager 
les  autres — history  denies  the  claim.  Good  St.  George 
patronage  was  sought  and  claimed,  principally  owing 
to  his  romantic,  knightly  and  entirely  innocent  association 
with  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Libya,  equally  by 
Burgundy,  Germany  and  Russia.  And  it  was  even  left 
to    a    German    savant    to    make    the    only    more    or    less 
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complete  iconographical  study  of  our  Saint.  It  was, 
therefore,  at  least  to  be  hoped  that  the  cult  of  St.  Thomas 
"I  Canterbury,  patron  of  all  brewers,  might  prove  to  be 
a  wholly  English  one.  It  is  not  so.  Since  the  thirteenth 
century  almost  every  country  in  Europe  has  felt  and 
expressed  a  profound  veneration  for  the  martyr.  Even 
the  earliest  existing  representation  of  the  Saint,  as 
Dr.   Borenius  points  out,  is  to  be  found  in  Sicily. 

Dr.  Borenius  divides  his  subject  into  three  principal 
headings — single  representations,  series  of  scenes  from 
the  Saint's  life,  and  Martyrdoms  and  to  the  discussion 
of  each  of  these  aspects  he  brings  a  wealth  of  relevant 
matter  and  example  gathered  from  all  possible  sources. 
One  of  the  most  important  sections  deals  with  the 
representations  of  the  Martyrdom  appearing  upon 
champlevd  enamelled  chasses  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
,i  subject  which  the  author  has  made  especially  his  own  ; 
and  there  is  without  doubt  much  to  be  said  for  his 
contention  that  many  so-called  Martyrdoms  of  St.  Thomas 
actually  depict  the  deaths  of  St.  Stanislaus  Szepanow 
or  St.  Savinianus. 

This  book  possesses  the  double  merit  that  though 
packed  with  archaeological  and  historical  material, 
reinforced  with  a  most  heartening  array  of  footnotes,  it 
never  becomes  a  dry-as-dust  thesis,  for  the  pages  are 
enlivened  by  much  traditional  and  other  lore,  and 
iconographic  matter  relating  to  St.  Thomas'  height  and 
his  personal  appearance. 

The  heraldry  assigned  by  mediaeval  iconographers  to 
the  murderers  of  St.  Thomas  offers  an  opportunity  for 
a  separate  monograph  of  very  considerable  interest  and 
value.  It  is  indeed  high  time  that  some  complete  study 
of  apocryphal  heraldry  in  England,  preferably  in  the 
manner  of  an  Ordinary,  was  attempted.  And  while  on 
this  subject  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  Dr.  Borenius  has 
cleared  up  the  mystery  surrounding  the  triple  arms  on 
the  Pall  belonging  to  the  Brewers'  Company — Canterbury, 
St.  Thomas,  and  azure  a  chevron  between  three  garbs  or. 
The  last  is  apparently  a  version  of  the  Brewers'  arms 
intermediate  between  the  coat  granted  by  William 
Hawkeslowe  in  1468 — azure  a  chevron  gules  (sic)  charged 
with  three  barrels  argent  garnished  sable  between  three 
barley  sheaves,  or — and  the  present  coat  granted  by 
Thomas  Hawley  in   1544. 

Only  one  error  has  been  detected  in  Dr.  Borenius' 
otherwise  admirable  text.  For  what  reason  does  he 
describe  the  mitre  in  the  Bavarian  National  Museum 
at  Munich  (PL  XXXII.)  as  of  fourteenth-century  origin  ? 
This  date  is  obviously  not  a  printer's  error.  Any  student 
of  .irms  and  armour  could  have  told  him  that  the 
panoplies  worn  by  the  knightly  assassins  depicted  thereon 
are  of  the  early  thirteenth  century,  if  not  of  the  end  of 
the  preceding  century,  while  the  style  of  the  mitre  itself 
and  the  embroidery  would  suggest  1200-1250  as  its 
approximate  date. — C.R.B. 

"The  Villages  of  England,"  by  A.  K.  Wickham. 
(Batsford,  London.      12s.  6d.  net) 

This  is  both  a  text-book  and  a  picture-book.  The 
author  writes  with  great  affection  and  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  but  the  result  is  no  paeon  in  praise  of  "  ye  olde 
worlde  village,"  but  a  concise  analysis  of  the  local  types 
ol    English  villages  arranged  on   a  geological  basis. 


He  makes  it  clear  how  their  form  and  appearance  has 
always  been  governed  by  the  building  material  available. 
He  does  not  attempt  to  disguise  his  preference  for  the 
stone-built  villages,  with  their  trim  masonry  and  careful 
details,  which  grew  naturally  along  the  great  oolite  belt 
which  crosses  England  diagonally  from  south-west  to 
north-east.  These  he  prefers  to  the  more  "  picturesque  " 
villages  of  mixed  material,  half-timbered  or  with  plast'-r 
or  brick  and  with  roofs  of  thatch  or  tiles,  which  arose 
in  the  Southern  and  Eastern  counties,  where  building 
stone  was  scarce,  and  to  the  more  rugged  cottages  built 
out  of  the  local  stone  of  the  North. 

The  introduction  of  cheap  brick  and  rapid  transport 
in  the  nineteenth  century  has  done  much  to  change  the 
appearance  of  the  English  landscape,  and  this  process 
of  reducing  the  whole  to  a  level  uniformity  is  still 
proceeding.  The  railways  changed  the  towns,  and  now 
the  motor  car  is  transforming  the  roadside  village. 
A  book  like  this  is  welcome,  both  to  record  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  past  and  to  awake  consciousness  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  realise  what  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing.  Mr.  Wickman  is  no  reactionary.  Ik- 
realises  that  the  labourer  must  be  decently  housed  and 
that  altered  conditions  impose  new  retirements.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  with  a  little  knowledge  and 
understanding  these  can  be  introduced  without  spoiling 
our  inheritance  from  the  past.  With  the  passing  of  the 
squires,  Mr.  Wickman  has  slightly  more  hopes  of  the 
County  Councils  than  of  the  speculators.  Certainly  the 
latter  have  committed  many  conscienceless  crimes  in 
recent  years,  but  in  defence  of  private  enterprise  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  brothers  Adam  were 
building  speculators. 

Our  country  churches  were  nearly  all  built'  between 
the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  church  building  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
came  to  a  stop  until  modern  times.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  majority  of  secular  buildings,  the  manors  and  cottages, 
date  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  up  to  the 
present.  What  makes  one  pause  to  think  is  that  nearly 
all  those  buildings  which  we  find  most  beautiful  were 
built  when  the  population  of  England  was  no  larger 
than  the  numbers  of  its  unemployed  to-day.  Surely 
there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned   from  this. 

Mr.  Wickham  includes  a  chapter  on  place  names, 
which  will  increase  the  enjoyment  of  the  increasing  army 
of  those  who  have  recourse  to  map-reading. 

The  106  plates  are  arranged  at  the  end  of  each  topo- 
graphical  section  to  illustrate  the  letterpress  that  goes 
before.  At  the  same  time,  by  intelligent  grouping  they 
form  an  instructive  series  in  themselves.  One  only 
wishes  that  a  line  of  comment  could  have  been  introduced 
below  each  title,  and  that  greater  advantage  had  been 
taken  of  the  size  of  the  page.  A  half-inch  margin  is 
sufficient  for  appearances  in  an  octavo  book,  and  every 
additional  fraction  of  an  inch  that  can  be  utilised  increases 
the  value  of  a  photograph.  Also  to  avoid  possible 
confusion  with  the  page-numbers,  the  abbreviation  "  pi." 
might  have  been  added  to  the  numerals.  One  regrets 
the  few  line-blocks  in  the  text,  which  are  reproduced 
from  pen-and-ink  sketches  by  various  artists.  They 
tend  to  lose  by  drastic  reduction  such  artistic  qualities 
as  they  originally  possessed.     Also  an  artist  must  always 
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"  interpret  "  what  he  sees,  and  his  interpretation  is  not 
necessarily  the  same  as  the  reader's  or  helpful  to  the 
text.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  coloured 
frontispiece  of  Horley,  near  Banbury.  Incidentally, 
Horley,  together  with  the  neighbouring  villages,  is  built 
of  a  characteristic  iron-stone  of  a  rich  blue-brown  colour 
which  is  still  quarried  in  the  parish,  and  takes  its  name 
from  the  adjoining  village  of  Hornton. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Wickham's  book  will  be 
widely  read,  in  which  case  it  cannot  fail  to  do  good. 
Not  only  will  it  introduce  new  pleasures  and  a  fuller 
understanding  to  the  ever-growing  number  of  motorists 
from  the  towns,  but  it  may  open  the  eyes  of  country  folk 
to  beauties  which  they  have  always  seen  but  not  always 
appreciated.  Finally,  if  it  helps  to  stop  the  spread  of 
ribbon-development  along  the  roads,  and  dummy  half- 
timbering,  it  will  not  have  been  written  m  vain 
J  \mes  G.   Manx. 

"  The  Works  of  Man,"  by  Lisle  March  Phillipps, 
with  an  Introduction  by  Herbert  Read.  (Duck- 
worth, London.     8s.  6d.  net) 

Maui  11  I'mi  i  ii'i's  was  always  an  excited  and  therefore 
exciting  critic,  and  his  criticism  was  conveyed  in  a 
distinguished  prose  style  that  often  gave  In-  opinions  .1 
weighl  tln-\  did  not  otherwise  possess.  However,  it  is 
a    pleasure   to   read   again,    in    this   agreeable   edition,    his 

best-known   work,    firsl    published  in    mil    and    1 

in  [914.  Without  endorsing  Professor  Read's  appre- 
ciation ni  Phillipps  in  its  entirety,  there  1-  much  in  it 
to  which  all  who  know  this  ln.uk  and  it--  successoi  / 
and  Colour,  will  subscribe;  and  it  would  be  a  pity  if 
so  much  pregnant  thought  and  sound  knowledge  "I  art 
were  overlooked  by  the  present  generation  of  art-lovei 
March  Phillipps  was  a  whole-hearted  admirei  oi  1  .reek 
art  of  the  Periclean  period,  and  it  is  the  1  riterion  to  which 
lie  submits  all  other  art  whatsoever  lie  claims  for  tin- 
art  that  it  was  founded  on  sighl  .1-  an  independenl 
faculty,  which  is  probably  true,  and  he  claims  for  its 
masterpiece  the  1  >oric  temple  that  it  was  aloof  from 
contemporary  life,  which  is  probabh  .1  spec  ion-  lallacx 
Egyptian  art  seems  to  have  been  Phillipps'-,  pet  abomina- 
tion, as  being  independent  ol  "  sighl  .1-  an  independi  m 
faculty  "  ;  and,  indeed,  although  he  writes  with  knowledge 
ol  Hellenistic.  Roman,  Romanesque,  Gothic,  Renaissance 
ami  Barocpie  art,  the-  Parthenon  is  always  in  hi,  mind's 
eye  Santa  Sophia,  however,  manages  to  hold  its  own 
in  his  esteem  One  hopes,  despite  Professor  Read's 
depreciation,  that  Form  and  Colour  will  als,,  be  re-issued, 
for  if  its  main  thesis,  that  form  1,  ol  the  West  and  colour 
ol  the  East,  is  more  than  questionable,  its  division  of 
great  painting  into  these  two  categories  has  much  to 
commend  it.  ami  the  charm  of  it,  argument  may  not 
be  questioned. 

"  Berber  Art  :  an  Introduction,"  by  Jeanne  d'Ucel. 
Norman  (University  of  Oklahoma  Press.  950 
copies  only  for  sale,    s4  net) 

Jeannj  nl  ii  m  private  life  Mrs.  Oscar  Brousse 
Jacobson,  in  this  book  has  recorded  the  results  of  a  year's 
sojourn  in  Northern  Africa,  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  habit,  and  art  ol  tin-  Berbers.  Except 
for    three    chapters    on    the    Origin,    History    and    Racial 


Characteristics  of  the  Berbers,  her  book  is  frankly  "  gos- 
sipy." Nowhere  does  she  cite  authority  for  any  of  the 
historical  or  archaeological  facts  that  she  adduces,  a 
matter  much  to  be  regretted,  since  the  publishers  boast 
that  this  is  the  first  considered  study  of  the  subject. 
Her  chapters  on  native  pottery,  weaving  and  jewellery 
are  certainly  the  most  useful — the  illustrations  are  good, 
if  too  few  in  number — but  no  new  information  is  embodied 
therein.  The  author  prefers  well-worn  generalities  to 
careful  analysis.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  if  she  had  spent  eight  months  of  her  year  in  the 
British  Museum  Library  her  book  might  have  been  really- 
useful . 

Her  book  being  ostensibly  authoritative,  Mi-s  d'Ucel 
is  ill-advised  to  leave  the  inconsistencies  apparent  in 
Count  Khun  de  Prorok's  description  of  the  discovery  ami 
exploration  of  the  tomb  of  Tin  Hinan  unexamined.  There 
are  obviously  several  errors  or  misprints  in  the  Count's 
record,  and  it  is  her  office  to  discover  the  truth,  if  not 
elsewhere,  then  from  the  explorer  himself. 

I  1. -pile  Ih-i  iiiipo-iie.:  glossary ,  her  terminology  is 
frequently  at  fault.  She-  generally  uses  etched  where 
-lie  in., hi-  engraved       [*he  dagger  on  Plate  32  is  neither 

nt   imr  is  it  a.  yataghan  ;    it   is  a   very  ordinary  early 
nini  tec  nth  1  en1  m  \     \  1 .1 1 .   jam  : 

"  British  Artists  and  the  War,"  by  John  Rothen- 
stein.      (Peter  Davies,  London.      10s.  6d.  net) 

I I  is  odd  that  fourteen  yeai  -  should  have  elapsed  1»  fore 
.1  first  attempt  to  survey  the  work  of  British  arti  ts 
during  the  World  Wat  has  appeared  The  significance 
..I  th.  e. utlil. all  upheaval  on  the  nun. I  ..1  mankind  lias 
been  treated  in  everj  medium  to  hand,  yet  this 
somewhat  obvious  approai  h  bj   way  oi  the  work  oi  War 

Vrtists  in  gem  ra  ha  until  now  escaped  the  attention 
of  authors  anil  publishers.  If  for  no  other  reason, 
Dr.  John  Rothenstein's  little  book  is  ensured  ..1  a  well  ome 
in  that  it  breaks  fri  h  [round  which  urgently  demanded 
to  be  broken.  Having  acknowledged  our  appreciation 
of  the  task,  it  is  perhaps  permissible  to  suggest  that  the 
author  might  well  have  given  more  precise  information 
irding  the-  paintings  included  in  this  War  group,  in 
place  of  his  pompous  and  at  times  irrelevant  discourse  on 
the  fickleness  of  art.  Dr.  Rothenstein  has,  it  is  clear, 
abundant  ideas  on  what  i,  what,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
book  of  this  nature  1  .ill,  1.  ,1  -a.  b  a  discussion.  Moreover, 
the  selection  of  illustrations,  most  of  which  are  drawn 
from  the  Imperial  War  Museum,  is  not  above  question, 
more  especially  when,  as  the  author  declares,  many  of 
the  artists  revealed  remarkable  powers  of  expression  and 
technique  under  the  stress  of  conflict  which  later  thej 
unable  to  recapture.  The  many  drawings  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Orpc-n,  for  example,  demonstrate  his 
extreme  skill  of  draughtsmanship  which  has  not  always 
been  apparent  in  his  later  post-War  work,  yet  but  one 
1,  in.  luded  in  tin,  book,  and  that  not  of  the  best.  The 
paintings  of  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson,  well  exemplified  here 
by  After  a  Push,  have  scarcely  since  possessed  the  same 
keenness  of  purpose.  These  works,  together  with  the 
\1\11l  canvases  of  the  Nash  brothers,  succeed  more  faith- 
fully in  expressing  the  inner  meaning  of  the  War  than 
the  111. ue  numerous  efforts  of  mere  documentary  interest, 
such    as    1-rn     Kennington's    portrait    studies,    Muuhead 
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Bone's  dockyard  scenes,  and  Sir  William  Rothenstein's 
landscapes  of  ruined  architecture.  In  a  group  by  them- 
selves, there  may  be  included  the  various  paintings  that 
may  only  be  regarded  as  falling  within  the  range  of  this 
subject  in  that  their  artists  made  use  of  war  material 
ini  ins]. nation.  Richard  Carline's  Jerusalem  and  the 
1 1,  ,u/  Sea  from  an  Aeroplane,  and  Henry  Lamb's  Irish 
Troops  in  the  Judaan  Hills  surprised  by  a  Turkish  Bom- 
bardment, have  little  real  connection  with  the  actual 
truth  of  war. 

"  Decorative  Art,  1932."  (The  Studio  Ltd.,  London. 
Wrappers,  7s.  6d.  ;    cloth,  10s.  6d.) 

The  twelve  months  which  have  slipped  away  since  the 
last  appearance  of  this  year  book  have  been  so  filled 
with  irises  and  action  that  the  trend  in  decorative  art 
may  be  safely  said  to  have  looked  after  itself,  and  as  the 
Editor  states  in  his  introductory  note — so  far  as  interior 
decoration  and  architecture  are  concerned  the  year  has 
been  well  spent  in  "  settling  down."  Nothing  unduly 
exciting,  therefore,  claims  immediate  attention  in  this 
familiar  volume,  save  perhaps  that  this  "  settling  down  " 
business  is  taking  an  unconscionably  long  time.  There 
is  still  far  too  much  sacrificing  of  comfort  to  the  creative 
impulses  of  the  designer,  and  far  too  little  heed  paid  to 
the  conditions  of  everyday  living,  for  full  marks  to  be 
awarded  to  the  young  interior  decorators  of  to-day. 
Taking  examples  from  the  illustrations  before  us,  who 
would  care  to  invite  any  save  his  worst  enemy  to  occupy 
the  chairs  shown  on  page  59  ;  or  stare  with  utter  abandon 
at  the  contorted  ceiling  in  the  room  on  page  28  ?  It  is 
fortunate  that  other  designers  are  more  sympathetic  to 
daily  needs,  as  in  the  room  designed  by  Mr.  Brian  O'Rorke, 
which  is  inviting  in  its  combined  restfulness  and  practica- 
bility. The  two  pages  devoted  to  lighting  appliances 
suggest  that  there  is  scope  here  for  considerable  develop- 
ment and  ingenuity,  for  there  remains  yet  to  be  brought 
into  being  the  really  attractive  but  practical  table  lamp. 

"  Art  Appreciation,"  by  Margaret  Dobson,  A.R.E. 
(London),  D.A.  (Edin.).  (Pitman,  London.  21s. 
net) 

The  inquiry  which  the  desultory  but  stimulating 
argument  of  this  beautifully  illustrated  book  pursues  is 
concerned  with  that  quality  in  a  work  of  art  which 
compels  appreciation  of  it  as  a  work  of  art  ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  time  and  again  Miss  Margaret  Dobson 
gets  very  close  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Her  book, 
indeed,  should  be  particularly  useful  to  the  layman  who 
desires  to  know  why  he  likes  what  he  likes,  and  to  under- 
stand why  he  dislikes  work  that  respectable  opinion  holds 
to  be  admirable.  Subject  matter  with  all  its  inevitable 
associations,  preconceived  ideas  of  "  beauty,"  and  interest 
in  imitative  craftsmanship  are  the  layman's  main  stum- 
bling blocks  to  the  right  appreciation  of  art  as  such  ; 
and  it  is  the  merit  of  Miss  Dobson's  argument  that  it 
demonstrates  how  beside  the  mark  these  preoccupations 
may  be.  Even  when  we  come  to  rhythm  and  form,  Miss 
Dobson  points  out  that,  essential  as  they  are,  there  are 
still  intangible,  indescribable  qualities  in  the  greatest 
art  which  enable  us  to  share,  be  it  ever  so  slightly,  in  the 
emotions  which  stirred  the  artist  as  he  worked.  Great 
art  in  the  last  resort  is  addressed  from  mind  to  mind, 


and  sincerity  of  address  and  sincerity  of  reception  are  the 
essentials  of  true  appreciation.  The  arrangement  of  the 
illustrations  is  unusual  and  attractive,  for  they  follow- 
no  sequence  of  schools  or  provenance,  and  a  Chinese  silk 
painting  may  face  illustrations  from  Gauguin  and  Blake, 
and  it  is  this  eclecticism  that  makes  Miss  Dobson's 
opinions  so  stimulating.  Moreover,  though  she  deals 
almost  exclusively  with  the  visual  arts  and  crafts,  some 
of  her  happiest  arguments  are  derived  from  the  arts  of 
music  and  poetry.  For  students'  sake  it  would  have 
been  as  well  if  many  of  the  illustrations  had  been  more 
precisely  titled. 

"Metal  Work  for  Craftsmen,"  by  G.  H.  Hart  and 
Golden  Keeley.  (Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons,  London. 
7s.  6d.  net) 

This  unpretentious  treatise  on  the  technical  aspect  of 
metalworkmg,  principally  silver-smithing,  fulfils  its 
authors'  intentions  in  a  thoroughly  competent  manner. 
Not  only  should  it  prove  of  real  use  to  those  who  may 
contemplate  taking  up  the  craft  as  a  career,  but  it  may 
be  confidently  recommended  to  those  who,  though  deeply 
interested  from  the  critical  and  documentary  point  of 
view  in  the  productions  of  the  goldsmiths  and  silver- 
smiths of  the  past,  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  their 
methods.  Admittedly  it  is  not  an  historical  treatise  on 
the  subject,  but  it  may  be  assumed  for  all  practical 
purposes  that  the  processes  and  tools  employed  to-day 
are,  with  rare  exceptions,  those  that  have  been  in  use 
since  the  Middle  Ages,  if  not  from  an  earlier  period.  A 
perusal  therefore  of  the  authors'  text  and  diagrammatic 
illustrations  should  help  to  elucidate  many  problems  of 
construction  which  early  pieces  present.  Moreover,  the 
Appendix  devoted  to  "  Hints  for  Repairing  "  should  be 
very  useful  to  collectors. 

The  photographic  illustrations  of  contemporary  work 
form  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  book.  If  they 
show  that  the  skill  of  the  craftsmen  of  to-day  is  as  great 
as  that  of  their  predecessors  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  they  also  afford  ample  evidence 
that  the  former  can  be  singularly  lacking  both  in  artistic 
originality  and  even  in  ability  to  make  use  of  the  splendid 
models  which  time  and  wars  and  persecutions  have  left 
to  us.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  movement  afoot  which 
seeks  to  direct  the  manufacture  of  silver,  at  any  rate, 
into  channels  worthy  of  its  traditions.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  this  effort  will  meet  with  success. 

"Modern  Method  French,"  Book  I.,  by  J.  B.  C. 
Grundy,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
London,  New  York,  Toronto.      2s.  6d.  net) 

Great  strides  have  been  made  of  recent  years  in  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages.  By  cancelling  old, 
haphazard  methods  in  favour  of  a  carefully  laid-out 
scientific  plan,  much  needless  drudgery  has  been 
eliminated.  In  Modern  Method  French,  Dr.  J.  B.  C. 
Grundy,  one  of  the  most  energetic  supporters  of  the 
new  movement,  has  given  us  a  useful  little  volume 
written  in  a  way  interesting  enough  to  hold  the  attention 
of  the  most  casual  student.  The  text  is  entirely  in 
French,  and  simple  little  illustrations  by  Miss  D.  M. 
Payne  ably  take  the  place  of  translations.  Each  short 
chapter  is  followed  by  a  questionnaire,  a  paragraph  or 
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so  of  grammar,  and  an  exercise.  Interspersed  throughout 
the  book  are  chapters  devoted  to  revision.  The  words 
of  some  well-known  French  songs  of  which  gramophone 
records  are  obtainable,  and  an  index  and  vocabulary, 
complete  the  book.  Modem  Method  French.  Book  I., 
may  be  purchased  in  two  separate  parts,  at  is.  6d.  each, 
or  in  one  volume. — H.M.P. 

"  Notes  on  Quilting."  (Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
seum, London.     Is.  net,  postage  Id.  extra) 

Women  all  over  the  world  from  ancient  times  have 
appreciated  the  advantages  of  quilting,  as  affording 
scope  for  a  variety  of  elegant  designs  and  at  the  same  time 
rendering  the  garment  or  coverlet  so  worked  warm  and 
serviceable.  At  the  present  time  the  art  is  nearly  in 
abeyance,  though  still  practised  in  parts  of  Yorkshire 
and  America  ;  but  even  so.  all  women  should  be  interested 
in  the  photographs  of  past  workers'  masterpieces  taken 
In  mi  the  varied  collection  at  South  Kensington  anil  in 
the  brief  but  informative  history  which  accompanies 
them. 

"  How  the  World  Builds  :  The  Story  of  Archi- 
tecture," by  Humphrey  Pakington.  Illustrated  by 
Roderick  E.  Enthoven.  (A.  &  C.  Black,  London. 
2s.  6d.  net) 

Mr.  Pakington's  story  of  Architecture,  the  latest 
addition  to  the  publishers'  "  I  low  and  Why  Series,"  gives 
the  general  reader  an  a<  <  ount  of  architect  lire,  ancient  and 
modern,  that  is  a1  once  lucid,  concise,  and  authoritative. 
It  may  be  that  he  errs  a  little  in  apprei  iation,  espei  ially 
in  regard  to  the  Egyptian  temples,  the  solidity  nt  which 
offends  his  sense  of  proportion  and  tin  right  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends  ;  and  lie  might  have  stressed  more  th< 
happ}  accident  by  which  the  Greek,  housing  Ins  Gods, 
which  he  brought  from  a  colder,  wetter  clime,  in  the  type 
of  building  he  himseli  once  lived  in.  evoked  a  temple, 
with  all  its  refinements,  Mutable  to,  rather  than  '    det<  i 

mined  by,"  the  brilliant!)  cleai  atmo  p] f  the  country. 

I'm  the  rest  the  little  1mi.iI.  i  entireh  admirable,  and  its 
detailed  illustrations,  notably  those  which  illustrate  the 
structure  ol  SI  Sophia  and  St.  Paul's,  are  really  ex- 
planatory. 

"  Minor  Domestic  Architecture  of  Gloucestershire," 
by  Arthur  T.  Broadbent  and  Anthony  Minoprio, 
M.A.,  A.R.I.B.A.  (John  Tiranti  &  Co.,  London. 
21s.  net, 

Tins,  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Domestic  Architecture 
of  Old  England  "  Series  issued  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  Dexter  Morand,  fully  maintains  the  standard  set  up 
by  the  first  volume,  the  Editor's  M  not  Architecture  of 
>ittlolk.  Designed  piincipally  as  a  picture  book  for 
architects  and  others  interested  in  the  architectural 
beauties  of  the  English  countryside,  the  text  is  the 
briefest  possible  consistent  with  an  adequate  explanation 
of  the  circumstances,  geological  and  economical,  which 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  architecture 
ol  the  smaller  manor  houses,  farms  and  cottages  of  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  characteristics  of  these  build- 
ings are  described  and  a  brief  commentary  included  upon 
such  matters  as  thatching  and  ovens,  while  a  number  of 
sketches    in    the    text     illustrate    chimneys,    doorways 


windows  and  ironwork.  The  illustrations  of  the  last 
mentioned  might  have  been  multiplied  by  ten  with  very 
considerable  advantage,  for  the  ironwork  on  the  doors 
and  window  frames  are  the  only  details  which  the  very 
excellent  photographs  leave  to  the  reader's  imagination. 

"  English  Windmills,"  Vol.  II.,  by  Donald  Smith, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  on  behalf  of  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings.  (Architectural 
Press,  London.     5s.  6d.  net) 

This  excellent  volume,  the  second  of  the  series,  deals 
with    the    windmills    existing    in    the    counties    of    Essex, 
London  and  Middlesex,  Hertfordshire  and  Buckingham- 
shire.    It  also  contains  a  chapter  setting  forth  an  His- 
torical  Survey  of  Windmills  and   Milling  in   Essex   and 
London,   and   an   agreeable   Foreword   by   Lord   Darling. 
There  is  a  comprehensive  map  of  the  windmills  of  Essex, 
with  a  diagram  showing  at  a  glance  whether  they  are  of 
tin    Post,  Smock  or  Tower  type,  or  merely  partial  rem- 
nants as  at  present  existing.     Another  map  on  the  same 
principle  includes  the  structures  remaining  in  the  counties 
of  Bucks.,  Herts.,  Middlesex  and  London.  Notwithstanding 
the  havoc  which  lias  been  wrought  by  neglect  or  disuse,  a 
comparison  of  the  two  maps  will  disclose  more  windmills 
existing  in  Essex  than  in  the  whole  of  the  three  remaining 
sections    pu1    togethei        I  >i  <pite    widespread    destruction, 
Essex    is   still   remarkably   rich    in    thi    i     picturesque  sur- 
vivals.    The   hni<  examples  at  Baker  St.   Orsett   (1674), 
Little    Saling    (circa    [756)    and    Stanstead    117s;'.    each 
representing  a  type,  are  eloquent  evidences  ol  what  may 
still  be  preserved       Some  odd  comments  might  be  made 
upon  the  desti in  tioii  which  ha    overtaken  some  of  these 
structures.      Thus  we  read  that  at  Stock,  where  there  is 
a   line  mill   111  good  condition  : —     I  here   were  once  two 
other  mills  in  the  same  held  as  the  present  mill,  but  thi    1 
'■'. <  ie  pulled  down  '  because  there  was  not  sufficient  wind 
for  them  '  (!)  ;    or,  more  probably,  not  sufficient  work." 
The  windmills  existing  in   London  and  Middlesex,  at  the 
present  day,   are   necessarily    few   in   number,   but  it   is 
toni  1 1  in      to   find    specimens — abbreviated   certainly— 
ting   at    Brixton,    Plumstead,    Islington,    and    Wands- 
worth  Common,    not  to   mention  the   base  of  an  early 
eighteenth-century  windmill   at   the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board,  Rosebery  Avenue.     Hertfordshire  does  not  bulk 
[j    111  the  catalogue  of  windmills,  but  some  of  those 
located   within    its   borders   are   exceedingly   picturesque. 
\inotig    the    latter    the    galleried    smock    mill    at    Little 
Eiadham     still   in   use,   in  spite  of  its   age  of  over  two 
centuries— remains  one  of  the  most  beautiful.     One  of 
the  best-known  mills  in  England  is  that  on  Brill  Heath, 
eight  miles  S.E.  of  Bicester,  Bucks.     This  fine  example 
of  a  post  mill,   dated    166S,   is   happily   well  preserved, 
and   recently  restored  to  its  original  appearance  by  the 
removal    of   a    superimposed    brick    base    of   later    date. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  edifice  at  Brill  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  a  long  series  of  windmills  of  which  documentary 
evidence   exists.      In   the   thirteenth   century   a   windmill 
was  built  here,  possibly  on  the  same  site,  the  material 
coming  from  Bermond  Forest.    The  mill  at  Outwood,  in 
Surrey,  reputed  to  be  the  oldest  structure  of  its  kind  in 
England,  pre-dates  that  at  Brill  bv  only  three  years.     It 
must    be    remembered,    however,    that   these   post   mills 
follow  a  mediaeval  prototype,  being  identical  in  structure 
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incorporated 


International  Studio 


and  outline  with  those  depicted  in  MSS.  from  the 
thirteenth  century  onward. — F.R. 

"  The  Curious  Gardener,"  by  Jason  Hill.  With 
seven  drawings  by  John  Nash.  (Faber  &  Faber, 
London.     7s.   6d.   net) 

I"  the  connoisseur  oi  rare  varieties  in  precious  flowers 
and  to  the  lover  oi  strange  blossoms  and  scents,  the 
fascinating  pages  of  Mr.  Hill's  little  book  of  essays  will 
make  especial  appeal.  His  wondrous  knowledge  of  dead 
fa  1 1  ions  in  plants  and  the  loving  words  with  which  he 
enriches  his  descriptions  of  unfamiliar  branches  of  some 
well-known  species  will  make  a  visit  to  one's  own  or  the 
nearest  neighbour's  garden  inevitable.  To  the  un- 
initiated also,  who  loves  his  simple  dandelion  or  daisy, 
this  talk  of  Pompom  Dahlias  and  Double  Bloody  Warriors 
must  prove  irresistible.  In  fact,  the  array  of  intriguing 
nomenclature  that  meets  the  reader's  eye  is  in  itself  an 
excuse  for  possession  of  the  book.  Who  could  resist 
thirsting  for  information  about  The  Hen  and  Chickens 
or  Childing  Daisy,  The  Plymouth  Strawberry,  The  Fran- 
ticke  or  Foolish  Cowslip,  and  The  Rose  Plantain — par- 
ticularly when  the  latter  "  produces,  instead  of  the  usual 
rat's-tail  flower  spike,  a  pompom  of  green  leaflets  which 
was  compared  to  a  green  rose  "  ?  Excitement  is  pro- 
voked by  the  chapter  headings  alone.  Fastigiate  Trees, 
The  Return  of  the  Cactus,  and  Green  Flowers  are  but 
three  that  incite  investigation.  Yet  perhaps  the  most 
delightful  of  all  is  The  Invisible  Garden,  a  pleasing  dis- 
course on  scents  and  fragrances.  Mr.  John  Nash's  pen 
drawings,  wdthout  exciting  admiration,  are  adequate 
companions,  and  the  whole  is  tactfully  bound  within 
earth-brown  cloth  and  produced  with  an  intelligent  eye 
to  lay-out  and  typography. 

"  Hoof-Beats,"  by  Homer  Hawkins.  Plates  by 
G.  Denholm  Armour.  (Country  Life,  Ltd.,  London. 
15s.  net) 

To  horse-lovers,  as,  indeed,  to  others,  Mr.  Denholm 
Armour's  drawings  need  no  introduction.  In  this  volume 
he  is  concerned  with  portraying  representative  types, 
from  the  Hunter  to  the  Pensioner,  from  the  Arab  to  the 
Farmer's  Cob.  He  shows  the  head  of  his  type,  large,  in 
an  oval  or-  circle,  with,  in  many  cases,  a  small  sketch  of 
the  entire  animal  on  the  lower  margin,  thus  providing  a 
close-up  and  long  shot  on  the  same  page.  All  the  equine 
varieties  with  which  he  deals  are  well  studied  ;  while,  by 
suitable  changes  of  metre,  Mr.  Homer  Hawkins  contrives 
in  his  verses  also  to  indicate  the  nature  and  temperament 
of  the  beasts  selected  for  illustration.  The  volume  is 
pleasingly  presented,  and  the  reproduction  work  fully 
satisfactory. 

"  A  Boy's  Symposium,"  by  J.  Howard  Whitehouse. 
(Hodder   &   Stoughton,  London.     3s.  6d.  net) 

The  conjunction  in  one  pen  of  the  views  of  a  well-known 
headmaster,  an  experienced  writer  and  an  educationist  of 
distinction,  augurs  well  for  a  book  about  schoolboys,  even 
though  it  consist  mainly  of  reprinted  addresses.  Mr. 
Whitehouse's  opinions  are  notably  sound  and  enlightened, 
and  the  reader  who  looks  for  sensation  will  be  disap- 
pointed. The  results  of  the  opening  enquiry  into  those 
books  which  first    impressed  themselves  on  boys'  minds 


shows  how  Alice,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Treasure  Island  and 
Tvanhoe  made  their  marks  on  this  as  well  as  the  last 
generation,  and  Mr.  Whitehouse  adds  some  interesting 
suggestions  and  desiderata  for  the  "  first  "  book.  The 
paper  on  Ideals  and  Methods  in  Education  makes  some 
shrewd  comments  on  the  restrictive  influence  of  public 
examinations  and  lays  welcome  emphasis  on  the  value 
of  hobbies  and  of  foreign  travel.  The  author's  remarks 
on  military  service  in  schools,  corporal  punishment  by 
prefects,  and,  oddly  enough,  hunting — though  here  the 
objection  is  perhaps  seated  at  least  partly  in  the  ad- 
mission that  Mr.  Whitehouse  considers  pink  unsuitable 
for  men — lead  logically  to  the  address,  and  its  appendix, 
on  fagging.  The  advantages  of  the  spirit  of  service  and 
the  discipline  inculcated  are  not  denied  ;  the  author's 
point  is  that  the  evils  to  which  fagging  so  easily  leads 
make  it  inexpedient  and  often  dangerous.  Mr.  White- 
house's  presidency  over  both  the  Ruskin  Society  and 
Bembridge  School  is  a  sufficient  credential  for  his  theory 
and  his  practice  ;  it  only  remains  to  be  said  that  his 
book  will  interest  those  to  whom  the  sane  exposition 
of  some  of  the  more  academic  problems  of  education 
appeals. 

"  Rock-Cut  Temples  around  Bombay,"  by  K.  H. 
Vakil,  B.A.,  LL.D.  (D.  B.  Taraporevala  Sons  and 
Co.,  Bombay.     Rs.  3) 

Written  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  by 
Mr.  Vakil  in  his  earlier  book  on  Ajanta,  the  brochure 
under  consideration  covers  a  somewhat  more  varied  field 
For  while  Ajanta  is  artistically  a  more  or  less  homo- 
geneous whole,  inspired  by  one  series  of  spiritual  ideas, 
executed  in  one  period  and  style,  these  less  frequently 
desi  ribed  shrines  of  Elephanta,  Jogeshwari,  Manda- 
peshwar  and  Kanheri  are  connected  more  by  the  subject 
of  their  decorations  than  the  treatment,  which  as  they 
were  built  at  different  times,  naturally  shows  some 
variety  of  handling.  Kanheri  is  again  devoted  to  Budd- 
hist carvings,  but  the  remaining  caves  display  Brahmani- 
cally  inspired  sculpture.  Of  necessity,  Mr.  Vakil's  work 
is  not  an  exhaustive  treatise,  being  intended  as  a  hand- 
book for  possible  pilgrims,  or  as  providing  a  brief  account 
for  many  interested  persons  who  will  never  have  an 
opportunity  for  such  distant  travel.  It  ably  serves  this 
purpose.  Nevertheless,  the  brochure  remains  a  sequel, 
though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  illustrations  (from 
photographs)  are  very  indifferently  reproduced. 

"Modern  India  Thinks,"  by  K.  R.  Suckmidas. 
(D.  B.  Taraporevala,  Bombay.  Rs.  6.  English 
Agents  :    Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,  London) 

The  problems  of  the  age  as  seen  from  another  orienta- 
tion afford  both  interesting  and  profitable  reading.  East 
and  West  still  think  from  different  angles,  and  the 
reflections  of  the  Occident  as  seen  in  an  Indian  mirror 
are  not  without  instruction  ;  nor  is  there  any  lack  oi 
opportunity  to  study  in  the  well-packed  anthology  under 
consideration.  The  quotations  are  varied,  both  as  to 
their  subject  matter  and  their  authors,  among  whom 
may  be  numbered  figures  of  world-wide  reputation  such 
as  Gandhi,  Rabindranath  Tagore  and  Dr.  Besant,  as  well 
as  many  others,  not  less  interesting,  whose  fame  is 
somewhat  more  localised.      Their  names  can  be  found  in 
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the  index  of  authors,  nor  should  the  glossary — on  occasion 
a  great  asset — be  overlooked.  The  Foreword  is  by 
Kanaiyalal  H.  Vakil,  and  the  wrapper  and  chapter 
headings  are  the  work  of  Syt.  Y.  K.  Shukla. 

"The  Garden  of  the  East,"  by  N.  V.  Thadani. 
(Bharat  Publishing  House,  Karachi.     5s.  net) 

Persian  art,  both  decorative  and  literary,  has  been 
much  in  the  public  mind  during  the  last  few  years  ; 
and  it  is  to  the  roses  of  Persian  poetry  that  Mr,  Thadani 
owes  the  inception  of  his  garden  of  verses.  His  poems 
are  not  translations  in  the  literal  or  scholastic  sense, 
but  are  his  conception  in  English  of  the  spirit  of  the 
originals,  to  which  they  stand  in  rather  similar  relation 
as  Fitzgerald's  Oniai  h'linvvui):.  I  in  n  lent  all  v,  Mr.  Thadani 
also  essays  the  Rubaiyat,  and  to  the  English  reader  the 
comparison  of  the  two  poems  is  not  without  interest  ; 
while  lovers  of  Matthew  Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum 
will  be  pleased  to  turn  to  the  brief  relation  of  Tht  Stot 
of  the  Kings  after  Firdausi.  Among  other  masters  who 
have  inspired  Mr.  Thadani  are  Jalal-ud-Din  Kuiiii.  Hafiz, 
Jami,  Anwari,  Khaqani,  Nizami,  Farid-ud-Din  \ttar, 
Sa'di,  Khosrou,  Urn,  and  Zeb-un-Nissa  The 
enclosed  in  tasteful  blue  boards,  forms  .1  fragranl  po1 
pourri  which  should  prove  generally  attractive 

"The  Print  Collector's  Quarterly,"  edited  by 
Campbell  Dodgson,  C.B.E.  Vol.  19,  No.  3.  Dent, 
London.     5s.  net) 

Besides    the    army    of    professional    etchei   .    vai 
amateurs   produced   capable,   and    sometimes    mon 
1  apable,  work  in  the  eighti  enth  1  entury.     This  mi    1 
aspect  of  the  art  is  the  subject  of  an  attractivel)  illustrated 
article   1  >\    tin-    Hon.    Clare   Stuart  Wortley    in    the    |ul\ 
issue  of   The   Print   Collector's   Quarterly,      ["he   article   is 
based    on    the   collection    of   amateui    wor]      formed    by 
William  Hull,  ,1  friend  <>l  (  owper,  and  now  in  the  British 
.Museum.     Naturally,    the    standard    oi    achievemenl    is 
very  unequal,  though  such  a  plate  as  Susanna   Duroure's 
Battersea  <  hurch  from  <  helsea  is  well  worth  disinterring. 
Other   articles    include    "The    Etched    Work   of    Josi 
Simpson  "  by  Mr.  II.  Granville  Fell,  and       Uberl  Sternei  - 
Prints  "  by   Edward  Alden  Jewell  ;    while  Mr.    Fred  Lee 
Carter,  in  "Gretna  Green  and  the    Vrts,"  draws  further 
material    from    his    wide    knowledge    of    the    celebrated 
marrying    place.      As    usual,    the    Editor    supplies    somi 
interesting  "  Quarterly  Notes." 

Three  Victorian  Literary  Curiosities. 

Mr.     Desmond     Harmsworth     (London)     has     been 
delving  anion-   the  deposits  of  the  Victorian  epoch   and 

has    turned    up,    and    now    turned   out,    three   quaint    little 

volumes  pie. is,, nth-  mounted  111  the  spirit  oi  the  period  to 
which  the  originals  belong.  Mr.  W.  L.  Hanchant  has 
in  each  <  ase  been  responsible  for  assembling  and  1  olle<  tmu 
the  text  and  supplying  explanatorj  notes  and  an 
informative  introduction.    Songs  of  tht     I  6s.  ne1 

being  a  selection  from  the  poems  of  Thomas  Haynes 
Baybj  (with  vocal  scores),  perhaps  owes  most  to  its 
editor  :  and  is  illustrated  with  reproductions  from 
original  editions  ot  the  poet's  works  and  vignettes  from 
liis  song  covers  \n  entire  contrast  in  theme  is  afforded 
by  the  -X-  irland,  or  Flowers  of  Hemp  (3s.  6d.  net), 


based  on  the  celebrated  Jack  Fireblood's  projected 
"  Mowers  of  Hemp,"  with  additions  from  various  other 
authors,  some  of  them  eminently  respectable.  Then  a 
strongly  individual  note  is  sounded  by  Mirth  and  Mocking 
on  Sinner  Stocking  (3s.  6d.  net)  by  "  Malthus  Merryfellow  ," 
alias  Charles  Clark,  the  Essex  farmer,  who  spent  tin- 
whole  of  his  leisure  printing,  on  his  own  hand  press, 
tracts  violently  decrying  matrimony  and  ridiculing  it 
as  an  institution  that  served  only  to  bring  more  sinners 
and  criminals  into  a  world  already  overstocked  in  that 
respect.  Needless  to  sav.  he  was  a  bachelor,  and 
supported  his  views  with  a  lull  measure  of  the  obstinacy 
with  which  East  Anglians  are  so  richly  endowed.  It  is 
to  collectors  of  Essex  curiosities  that  his  writings  are 
in,  i  t   likely  to  appeal. 

"Felix    Trutat,"    par    Madeleine    Levinger.     (Les 
Editions  Rieder,  Paris.     20  fr.) 

At  the  present  time,  in  England,  I  ranee  and  Germany, 
young  students  of  art  history,  under  enlightened  guidam  e, 
are  doing  much  useful  research  into  the  lues  .md  labours 
oi  the  more  obscure  native  artists,  whose  name,  in  all 
three  i  ountries,  -'ems  to  be  legion.  The  brief  monograph 
here  noticed  is  a  typical  outcome  of  this  movement, 
giving  a  suite  nut  and  reasonabl}  restrained  account  ol 
I  ["ratal     1  ■ .- 1    [848),  oi    Dijon     and    .1    catali  igue  oi 

his    known    works 

\  produd  oi  the  Beaux-Arts  .it  Paris,  and  too  short- 
lived to  develop  his  sincere  it  restricted  talent,  he  is 
mainlj  noteworthy,  in  thi  generation  following  Gericault, 
as  .1  modes!  but  undeniable  forerunnei  oi  (  ourbet,  He 
epresented  in  the  I  a  >u\  re  b)  .1  Fen  n  nut  and  .11 
Dijon  b)  a  Tit  i  (  hri  .'  and  .1  portrait.  Otherwise 
his  work  remains  almosl  entirely  in  private  hands  in 
Fran 

Some    other    BooKs    Received 

/    v  /  Drawii  By  Edward  Scotl  -Snell 

Holywell  Pri         0  d.  net.)      Mr    Scotl 

Snell's  drawings  are  conceived  in  .1  spirit  ol  fantasy, 
and  even  when  he  enters  the  realm  of  caricature 
the  fantastii  element  remains  Vboui  hall  the 
drawings  in  the  present  volume  have  already  appi  at  d 
in   /•     /  is;   the  rest  are  published  f  01  the  firs!  timi 

1  Lif     and    Seed,    So        I  md   Crop        I  a 

L.   Bernard   Hall.      (Melbourne    University   Press,   in 
1  item    with   Macmillan    &    Co.,    2s     net.)      The 
John    Murtagb    Macrossan    Lectures    at    Queenslan 

I    lll\  el  sitv. 

! lister  Dra,     1      ,  Vol     ;     No     2  Ba 

London,   5s.  net.) 

\  ■  ilumes  1  -    [8,   Nos    I     II..   [932.      I.  In 
International    de    Cooperation    tntellectuelle, 

I  ram  e,    jo   fr.  ;     Abroad,    25   fr.) 

urns  Journal,  edited  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Bathei .  F.R.S., 
August,  1932  lie-  Museums  Association,  or  Dulau 
and    Co.,    London,    2S.    1     I 

The   I    1  the  East  Rid  b 

Vol.    XXVII.,    Part    II  \     Brown    X-    Sons.    Hull 

■  I  net.)  Hull  Shipping  Pictures,  Local  History 
from  the  Howdenshire  Poll  l,i\  Roll,  and  the 
traditional  association  between  Hull  and  Wingfield 
Ik,  are  among  the  varied  and  interesting 
subjects  in  this  issue.  Mr.  1  Sheppard  is  I  ton.  Editor 
of  the   Transactions. 
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Our  Plates 

Velazquez  occupies  an  unequivocal  position  as  one  of 
the  greatest  artists  and  craftsmen  in  the  whole  history 
of  painting.  Art  and  craft  are  not  necessarily  synony- 
mous, but  their  high  attainment  and  perfect  fusion 
present  in  his  case  a  result  of  singular  importance  and 
dignity.  Penetrating  vision  was  his,  an  inimitable  power 
of  i  haracterisation,  a  nobility  of  colour  and  handling, 
which  clearly  reveal  the  insufficiencies  of  his  followers. 
Yet  so  high  was  his  purpose  that  even  a  work  like  the 
Philip  I  I".  (4  ft.  2^  in.  by  3  ft.  if  in.)  at  the  Dulwich 
I  rallery  challenges  our  admiration  after  we  ha\  e  compared 
it  with  a  still  purer  version  of  the  same  composition.  This 
comparison  is  ably  effected  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Collins  Baker 
in  the  present  issue,  who  shows  that,  fine  though  it  be, 
the  Dulwich  Philip  must  yield  in  excellence  to  that  in  the 
I  rick  Collection.  For  its  masterly  treatment,  the  latter 
can  be  given  to  the  hand  of  the  master  himself,  but  a 
certain  summariness  and  lack  of  subtlety  in  the  brush- 
work  and  modelling  suggest  to  Mr.  Collins  Baker  that  the 
Dulwich  portrait  is  a  product  of  the  studio. 

Another  Velazquez  figures  among  our  plates,  a  more 
youthful  presentment  of  Philip  IV.  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  This  is  the  "  Villahermosa  portrait,"  so  called 
because  it  was  once  in  the  Villahermosa  Palace,  Madrid. 
Measuring  79  in.  by  40J  in.,  it  came  to  the  Museum  by 
the  Benjamin  Altman  bequest,  1913.  Also  in  the  Museum 
is  the  original  receipt  for  the  work,  in  which  Velazquez, 
under  date  December  4th,  1624,  acknowledged  from  Dona 
\ntnnia  de  Ypenarrieta,  the  amount  of  800  reales,  the 
purchase  price  of  the  Philip,  and  portraits  of  Olivares 
and  Garciperez. 

With  George  Morland  we  are  on  an  altogether  more 
homely  plane,  though  his  deft  and  juicy  brush  work  has 
power  to  delight  us.  Morland's  work  is  peculiarly  English 
alike  in  execution  and  thought  :  a  certain  haphazardness, 
a  spice  of  sentimentality  are  familiar  ingredients  of  his 
style.  In  The  Soldier's  Departure  and  The  Soldier's 
Return  we  have  typical  examples  of  his  anecdotal  painting 
at  its  best.  Both  works  (12  in.  by  10  in.)  are  in  the 
Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery,  Port  Sunlight,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  them  with  the  stipple  engravings  in  colour, 
done  after  them  by  G.  Graham,  reproductions  of  which 
appeared  in  The  Connoisseur  (May,  1906).  This  pair 
of  plates  was  published  by  T.  Simpson  in  1790,  and  thus 
anticipated  the  Deserter  series  (1791),  reproductions  of 
which  appeared  in  The  Connoisseur  in  1930.  Modern 
mezzotints,  printed  in  colour,  by  T.  G.  Appleton,  of  The 
Soldier's  Departure  and  Return  were  published  a  number 
of  years  ago  by  Henry  Graves  &  Co. 

Mr.  Leigh  Ashton  discusses  the  fine  early  sixteenth- 
century  Isnik  ewer  m  his  article  on  Near  Eastern  Pottery  ; 
while  the  remarkable  ancient  Greek  bronze  of  a  boy  is 
dealt  with  in  the  note  which  immediately  follows  this  line. 

A  Treasure  from  the  Sea 

A  little  less  than  four  years  ago,  the  nets  of  some 
Greek  fishermen,  busy  at  their  lawful  calling  off  the  Cape 
of  Artemision,  the  ancient  Artemisium,  at  the  north  end 
of  the  Island  of  Eubcea,  brought  up  the  bronze  hand  of 
a  statue  of  more  than  life  size.     Some  two  years  earlier 


at  the  same  spot  and  in  the  same  way  the  companion 
limb  had  been  found.  Two  such  discoveries  seemed  to 
point  to  the  presence  of  the  statue  itself  beneath  the 
waves  of  the  ^Egean,  and  the  systematic  exploration  which 
followed  justified  the  hope.  On  September  24th,  1928, 
the  statue,  believed  at  first  to  represent  Poseidon,  was 
brought  to  the  surface.  It  is  a  truly  splendid  work  of 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  though  subsequent 
criticism  has  decided  that  the  figure  is  not  that  of  the 
Sea  God  but  of  Zeus.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
further  exploration  of  the  sea  bed  followed,  and  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  head  and  one  of  the  forelegs  of  a 
bronze  horse,  together  with  the  animal's  "  jockey  "  (Plate , 
opposite).  When  found,  these  fragments,  like  the  Zeus, 
were  thickly  covered  with  a  coating  of  shells  and  sand. 
Some  months  of  soaking  in  water,  however,  brought  away 
the  accretion  of  many  centuries,  and  revealed  that,  rather 
than  damaging  them,  this  encrustation  had  actually 
preserved  the  figures.  Careful  attention  by  the  staff  of 
the  Museum  at  Athens  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr. 
Doro  Levi,  has  restored  these  precious  relics  to  something 
approaching  their  pristine  beauty.  Unlike  the  Zeus,  the 
horse  and  "  jockey  "  are  of  the  Hellenistic  period,  when 
the  portrayal  of  foreign  types  was  very  popular,  and  it 
is  in  pursuance  of  this  tendency  that  the  head  of  the  boy 
is  so  definitely  barbarian  in  character. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  what  upheaval  of  Nature 
or  upon  what  act  of  man  led  to  the  long-forgotten  and 
unrecorded  loss  of  these  treasures,  though  the  temptation 
to  see  in  this  discovery  evidence  of  some  such  scene  as 
that  described  by  St.  Paul  is  almost  irresistible.  "  And 
when  it  was  day  ....  they  discovered  a  certain  creek 
into  which  they  were  minded,  if  it  were  possible,  to  thrust 
in  the  ship  ....  And  falling  into  a  place  where  two 
seas  met,  they  ran  the  ship  aground  ;  and  the  forepart 
stuck  fast,  and  remained  immoveable,  but  the  hinder- 
part  was  broken  with  the  violence  of  the  waves."  No 
other  objects  were  recovered  that  might  give  any  hint 
as  to  the  circumstances  or  the  period  of  their  loss.  But 
that  these  statues  once  formed  part  of  the  cargo  of  some 
ship  that  went  down  off  the  Cape  of  Artemisium  would 
seem  certain.  That  they  came  aboard  that  ship  legi- 
timately is  possible  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
they  formed  part  of  the  plunder  which  some  Roman 
official — some  Verres  or  some  Cicero — was  taking  home 
to  beautify  his  palace  in  the  Eternal  City  or  to  grace 
the  gardens  of  his  rustic  villa  at  Tibur. 

Antique  Silver  and  the  U.S. 

Some  months  ago,  we  expressed  our  relief  that  a 
threatened  scheme  for  imposing  a  virtually  prohibitive 
duty  on  antique  "  utilitarian  "  silver  admitted  to  the 
United  States  was  not  being  put  into  effect.  Further 
confirmation  of  this  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs. 
Cameron-Smith  &  Marriott,  Ltd.,  the  well-known  packers 
and  shipping  agents  of  works  of  art.  According  to  advices 
received  by  them  from  New  York  :  the  time  allowed  by 
the  United  States  Customs  for  the  protest  to  be  filed 
by  the  Silversmiths'  Guild  has  expired.  This  protest  was 
against  the  free  entry  of  silver,  whether  antique  or  other- 
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wise,  created  primarily  for  utilitarian  purposes,  and  urged 
that  such  pieces  should  be  assessed  for  duty  on  entry 
to  the  United  States.  Of  course,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Silversmiths'  Guild  from  renewing  the 
question  of  protest  at  some  future  date,  but  at  the  time 
of  writing  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  a 
course  will  be  taken.  We  have  already  expressed  our 
considered  opinion  that  the  imposition  of  such  a  duty 
would  be  against  the  best  interests  of  both  collectors 
and  craftsmen  in  the  United  States,  and  we  are  very 
glad  that  the  Silversmiths' 
Guild  has  reconsidered  its 
policy  on  such  public- 
spirited   lines. 

Mayoral  Portrait  for 
Kensington 

Kensington  Town  Hall 
already  houses  a  number  of 
portraits  of  past  Mayors  of 
the  Royal  Borough,  painted 
by  artists  most  of  whom 
live  in  the  district.  To  the 
series  has  been  added  re- 
cently an  excellent  likeness 
ol  Councillor  A.  Gordon 
Bird,  in  commemoration  of 
his  term  of  office  as  Mayor. 
Mr.  Fred  Roe,  R.I.,  who 
painted  the  portrait,  has 
depicted  the  sittei  in  his 
scarlet  robe  and  chain  oi 
office,  the  someuli.it  diffi- 
cult colour  s(  heme  having 
been  harmonised  with  re- 
markable success.  Charac- 
terised by  handling  that  is 
at  on<  e  firm  and  bee.  the 
work  is  one  oi  Mr.  Roe's 
most   successful    essays    in  ensington 

portraiture.        In     the    top  ro  KI 

left-hand     corner     are     the 

arms  ol  the  Royal  Borough,  and  those  interested  in 
heraldry  will  notice  th.u  the  artist  has  commendably 
departed  from  the  weak,  stereotyped  formula  adopted 
years  ago  for  use  on  various  of  the  Royal  Borough's 
possessions.  Mr  Fred  Roe's  treatment  is  based  on  thai 
of  mediaeval  heraldry,  with  a  heater-shaped  shield,  and 
boldlv  designed  mantling.  Curiously  enough,  tins  is  the 
first  Mayoral  portrait  at  Kensington  to  hear  the  arms  of 
the  Royal   Borough. 

Sir  Richard  Garton's  Glass 

Sir  Richard  Garton,  G.B.E.,  lent  his  tun-  collection 
of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  English  drinking- 
glasses,  .  andlestii  ks,  sweetmeat  glasses,  etc.,  to  Haslemere 

Educational  Museum  last  month.  Commencing  with  the 
pre-Ravenscroft  period,  the  display  opened  with  the 
Chesterfield  Flute  {circa  1650-60),  which  was  included  in 
"  The  Age  ol  Walnut  Exhibition";  while  the  Ravens- 
croft  period  itself  was  represented  by  two  jug-decan 
and  an  1  1  J-in.  howl,  similar  in  style  to  examples  sealed 
with    the    Raven's    head.      Many   other   interesting    pieces 
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of  various  styles  and  periods  were  included,  enabling  the 
visitor  to  trace  the  development  of  types,  as  well  as  to 
examine  a  number  of  rarities.  Among  the  latter  was  the 
magnificent  Savile  Goblet,  with  its  acorn  stem  ;  and  there 
were  also  some  important  coin  glasses,  and  a  magnificent 
array  of  Jacobite  pieces.  "  Society,"  "  Toastmaster," 
"  Beilby,"  and  all  manner  of  other  varieties  of  glasses 
were  on  view,  forming  an  exhibit  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  collectors.  Mr.  Cecil  Davis,  F.R.S.A.,  pub- 
lished a  useful  little  brochure  for  the  benefit  of  visitors. 

Mr.  James  G.  Mann  and 
the  Courtauld  Institute 

Mr.  James  G.  Mann's 
appointment  as  Reader  in 
the  History  of  Art  in  the 
University  of  London,  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the 
Courtauld  Institute,  will  be 
welcomed  by  everybody 
who  appr©  i.ite,  the  worth 
of  ex, H  t  knowledge.  How- 
ever valuable  the  study  oi 
,1'sthet H  s  may  be  in   use]  1 

the  l;n  t  rem, nils  that   many 

I  lei  iple  lia\  e  1  nine  to  regard 
it  as  little  more  than  a 
pleasant  and  rather  easy 
means  oi  expressing  tin- 
inner  consciousness.  It  is 
verj  neces  >ary,  thereto]  e 
that  those  set  in  authority 
over      public      institution 

should    |in--ess    not    only     hi 

apprei  ia1  it  >n  of  art,  but  a 
wide  experieni  e  oi  its  mani- 
Eestatii  ms,     and     a     pn  ipi  1 

understanding  of  its  archaeo- 
logical aspects.  The  Court- 
auld Institute  is  fortunati 
in  this  respec  t.  Mr.  \\  1  . 
Constable,  its  Director,  has 
given  ample  proof,  both  at  the  National  Gallery  and  in 
other  spheres  of  activity,  of  his  entire  fitness  to  organise 
a  body  where  scholarship  is  expected  to  play  a  proper 
part  in  the  appreciation  of  art.  That  he  is  being  joined 
by  Mr.  Mann,  an  indefatigable  student  of  retrospective 
metalwork  and  sculpture,  is  an  additional  augury  in  favour 
of  the  Institute's  future.  Hitherto,  the  crafts  have 
always  occupied  something  of  the  position  of  a  (  indi  n  11  a 
in  official  eyes,  though  their  study  is  sometimes  even 
more  beneficial  to  the  communitv  than  that  ol  the  Fine 
Arts. 

Mr.  Mann  was  for  some  years  on  the  staff  of  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum,  going  thence  to  the  Wallace  Collection, 
w  here  his  spec  lalised  know  ledge  lias  proved  of  much  value. 
1  lis  range  as  a  scholar  is  wide,  and  he  has  a  discriminating 
judgment  of  various  forms  of  art.  He  is  well  known  as 
a  connoisseur  of  arms  and  armour,  and  has  contributed 
a  number  of  important  articles  on  this  and  other  subjects 
to  The  Connoisseur  and  various  learned  periodicals  ; 
while  his  excellently  documented  Catalogue  of  the  Bronzes 
in  the  Wallace  Collection  is  a  model  of  its  kind.      Mr.  Mann, 
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who  is  ,m  old  Wykehamist  and  Oxonian  (New  College), 
was  a  .Major  in  the  Royal  Artillery  in  France  during  the 
W.ii  ,  and  ii  Fellow  oJ  I  he  Society  of  Antiquaries.  He 
takes  up  his  new  duties  in  October,  when  the  Courtauld 
Institute  opens  at  20,   Portman  Square,   London. 

Sir  John  Smythe's  Armour  in  Portraiture 

1  received  too  late  for  inclusion  in  my  article  under 
this  title,  which  appeared  in  the  August  number  of  The 
Connoisseur,  particulars  of  another  portrait  which  helps 
to  confirm  the  attributions 
which  I  made  to  Johan  van 
I  liest.    I  have  to  thank  Mr. 
Ri    1. 1, ild    W.    M.    Wright, 
Director    of    the    Victoria 
Art  Gallery  and  Municipal 
Libraries,   for  his  courtesy 
in      having      this      \  iii  ture 
I  >h<  itn'ji  ,i|ilicd    lor    me    and 
for   sending    particulars    of 
its   history. 

It  is  a  full-length  portrait 
of  Marshal  Wade,  in  the 
Guildhall  at  Bath,  and  was 
commissioned  by  the  Cor- 
poration from  Johan  van 
Diest  111  acknowledgment 
of  Wade's  generous  gift  oi 
a  collection  of  portraits  by 
the  same  artist  of  the 
Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Coun- 
cillors of  Bath,  which  he 
represented  in  Parliament 
from  1722  to  1748.  It  was 
hung  in  the  Guildhall  in 
1  7  S 1 

The  distortion  in  the  re- 
production here  is  due  to 
the  difficulty  of  photo- 
graphing the  picture  in  its 
present  position,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  clear  to  show 
the  same  details  of  the 
ornament  of  the  breastplate  which  were  apparent  in  the 
portraits  of  Lord  Stanhope  and  Wade  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  and  of  Colonel  Gardiner.  What  I 
described  as  two  symmetrical  recurved  branches  at  the 
top  of  the  breastplate  is  actually  a  half-hearted  rendering 
of  a  two-headed  eagle.  This  is  no  doubt  quite  meaning- 
less, and  only  introduced  because  the  artist  was  working 
at  second  hand  and  failed  to  grasp  the  details  of  the  two 
winged  angels  on  the  actual  armour. 

Marshal  Wade,  it  will  be  remembered,  achieved  in  the 
uneasy    days    of    Jacobite    plots    the    distinction    of    an 
additional  verse  to  the  National  Anthem  : — 
Lord  grant  that  Marshal   Wade 
May  by  Thy  Mighty  Aid 

Victory  bring. 
May  he  sedition  hush 
And  like  a  torrent  rush 
Rebellious  Scots  to  crush. 
God  save  the  King. 

J.  G.   Mann. 
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Drury  Lane  Prompt  Books 

The  Gabrielle  Enthoven  Collection  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  has  been  recently  enriched  by  the  gifl 
from  Mrs.  Enthoven  of  a  most  interesting  and  valuable 
series  of  Drury  Lane  Prompt  Books.  The  acquisition 
consists  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  small  volumes, 
including  twenty-eight  first  editions,  all  interleaved  with 
paper  bearing  an  1804  or  1805  watermark,  and  stamped 
on  the  back  with  the  letters  "  T.R.D.L."  (Theatre  Royal, 
Drury    Lane).      Some    contain    the    book-plate    of    Sir 

Augustus  Harris,  for  so  long 
manager  of  the  Theatre, 
and  their  well-thumbed 
condition  indicates  how 
often  they  must  have  been 
used  during  actual  re- 
hearsal. Where  a  play  was 
first  produced  at  another 
theatre,  the  printed  cast 
shows,  beside  it,  a  pencilled 
list  of  the  players  who  later 
acted  the  same  parts  at 
Drury  Lane.  The  Appren- 
tice, Murphy's  famous 
farce,  published  in  1764, 
gives  the  original  cast  for 
1750,  when  Woodward 
spoke  Ciarntk's  prologue, 
and  has  no  less  than  three 
later  casts  written  in  for 
dates  between  1802  and 
[814.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  such  phrases  as 
"wearing  Stone  Buckles, 
and  cocking  his  Hat  "  have 
been  deleted  as  no  longer 
corresponding  to  the 
fashions  of  the  new  age, 
and  that  in  a  reference  to 
the  cost  of  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  papers  the 
price  has  risen  from  two 
shillings  to  six.  A  growing 
sentimentality  is  perhaps  indicated  by  certain  changes  of 
phrase  in  John  Parry's  My  Uncle  Gabriel,  "  good  hus- 
band "  being  altered  to  "  fond  spouse,"  and  "  children  " 
to   "  little   ones." 

Signatures  of  well-known  actors  like  Elliston  and 
Munden  appear  on  some  of  the  title-pages,  and  the  1798 
edition  of  The  Rivals  was  evidently  used  by  Mrs.  Harlowe 
when  she  played  the  part  of  "Mrs.  Malaprop  "  in 
1823. 

For  the  student  of  stage  design  there  is  much  to  be 
learned  from  these  prompt  copies.  A  plan  of  the  stage 
is  frequently  given  on  one  of  the  blank  interleaved  pages. 
"  Monk  "  Lewis's  Castle  Spectre  has  a  drawing  of  the  set 
as  seen  from  the  house,  while  Alfred  Bunn's  The  Minister 
and  tht  Mercei  contains  a  beautiful  water-colour  of  the 
scene  for  Act  II.  It  is  extremely  fortunate  that 
these  little  volumes  have  been  saved  from  dispersal 
and  export  and  have  found  a  home  in  a  public  museum 
where  they  will  be  made  accessible  to  students  for 
all  time. 
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Three  Societies 

At  a  time  when  so  much  tired  work  filled  the  exhi- 
bitions, it  was  gratifying  to  find  so  well-selected  and 
vigorous  a  display  as  that  of  the  Society  of  Graphic  Art 
(at  the  Royal  Institute  Galleries,  Piccadilly,  London). 
An  interesting  feature  was  supplied  by  the  installation  of 
a  press,  at  which  impressions  of  etchings  were  pulled  by 
members  of  the  Society.  On  the  wall  near  by  hung 
Mr.  J.  C.  A.  Traill's  effective  etching  in  colour,  The  Red 
Light,  Sydney  Harbour  Bridge.  In  another  room.  Mr. 
Leonard  Beaumont's  uncoloured  plate  of  The  Road  to  the 
Glacier  appeared  to  reveal  cinematic  influence  in  its 
choice  of  acute  angle.  Other  etchers  or  drypointers  who 
were  well  represented  included  Mr.  Leslie  Ward.  Miss  May 
Tremel,  the  late  Fred  Richards,  Mr.  Alfred  Hutty,  and 
Miss  Muriel  Harris,  whose  All  fall  down  !  was  a  delightful 
little  impression  of  children  at  play.  Miss  Dorothy  Free- 
man's Spotted  Dog-fish,  in  aquatint  and  etching,  and  Mr. 
Harold  F.  Collinson's  aquatint,  Showery  Weather,  were 
both  attractive  ;  while  Mr.  Tennyson  Green's  mezzotint 
of  Mrs.  Coleman  (aftei  llfred  Stevens)  was  a  very  capable 
piece  of  interpretative  work.  Among  wood  engravings, 
Mr.  E.  Nicholson's  Bushey  Park  and  The  Manot  Hou  < 
the  latter  somcwh.it  simplified  in  treatment,  were  both 
striking  and  charming.  Mr.  Eric  Slater's  A  Sussex  \i 
and  The  Coastguard  Station,  both  flatly  and  forciblj 
rendered,  were  excellent  examples  of  modern  colour  prints 
from  wood  blocks.  Mr.  Collinson  was  well  represented 
in  the  same  medium  by  his  Chateau  Gailla  and 
amusingly  in  lino-cuf  by  his  semi-abstract  Naval  Bra 
Hats. 

Mr.    Frank   L.    Emanuel    (Acting    President)    was    well 
seen   in    his   finely    handled  pencil   drawing,    An    Art 
Attic — Pontic,  firmly  treated   yet  with  a  sensitivi 
for  atmosphere,      [rj    pencil,   also,   wen-  able  exhibits   bj 
Mr.    Leonard    Squirrel!    [Gail        <  La  / 

Mr.  P.  J.  Westwood,  Mr.  Terence  11.  Lambert  and  Miss 
Muriel  Harris  Mr.  Squirrel]  was  a  notable  contributor 
also  to  the  sei  tion  oi  wash  drawings,  his  vision  oi  gloomj 
arches,  /,,  old  Hyet     ,  being  spei  ially  memorable.     Other 

good    wash    drawings   came    from    Mr.    John    (      \1 

Mr.  11.  S.  Vaughan,  Miss  Judith  Willi. mis,  and  Miss 
Dorothy  E.  Bradford.  These  are  but  a  lew  ol  the  con- 
tributors whose  work  went  towards  making  this  exhibition 
an  artistic  sin  <  ess. 

One  could  but  feel  that  in  the  joint  exhibition  held  by 
The  British  Empire  Society  of  Arts  and  ["he  Society  oi 
\iunial  Painters  (at  the  New  Burlington  Galleries, 
London),  it  was  the  latter  association  which  appeared  to 
the  better  advantage.  Generally  speaking,  the  standard 
of  craftsmanship  was  higher,  and,  in  a  plain,  sti  lighl 
forward  way,  many  oi  the  pit  tares  wire  sue],  as  would 
make  pleasing  additions  to  the  walls  of  a  home.  Miss 
Lucy  Kemp-Welch  (President),  Mr  Arthur  Wardle,  Mr. 
G.  E.  Collins.  Mrs.  Winifred  Austen,  Mr.  C.  E.  Stev 
and  Mr.  H.  S.  Power  had  all  acquitted  themselves  with 
i  redit,  as  had.  in  small  works  in  bronze,  Mr.  F.  V.  Blund- 
stone,  Mi  I  Lutiger,  Mr.  ('.  L.  Hartwell,  and  others. 
Mr,   Fred  Roe's  large  oil  painting  of  the  So  \rds  at 

St.  James's  Palace,  an  effective  rendering  of  a  very 
populai  mi  ident  ot  West  End  life,  was  the  most  important 
work  exhibited  by  the  British  Empire  Society  ol  Arts. 
From  tin    same  brush  came  a  smaller  picture  of  Apple 


Orchard,  a  picturesque  half-timbered  building  at  West 
Wycombe,  cleanly  and  firmly  handled,  and  showing  an 
excellent  rendering  of  reflected  light  in  the  shadows. 
Mr.  Oswald  Garside  sent  an  able  water-colour  of  Old 
Strand-on-the-Green,  a  misty  scene  accented  with  well- 
placed  notes  of  colour.  As  compared  with  the  low  tone 
of  this  work,  the  same  artist's  Misty  Morn,  Venice,  glowed 
with  the  motifs  afforded  by  richly  hued  sails.  Other  works 
which  may  be  mentioned  included  Mr.  A.  V.  Hearn's 
darkly  dramatic  pen  and  wash  drawing,  The  Canal  Bridge, 
Mr.  E.  \  (  hadwick's  The  Blue  Door,  St.  Malo,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Dawson's  Polzeath  Sands,  the  capable  bronze  of  The 
Artist's  Mother,  by  Mr.  T.  Mewburn  Crook  (Chairman), 
and  Mr.  S.  Nicholson  Babb's  glazed  earthenware  groups. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  standard  of  craftsmanship 
was  scarcely  as  high  as  might  have  been  expected,  and 
there  was  little  evidence  of  new  inspiration.  But  it  is 
up  reasingly  difficult  for  artists  to  "  lay  themselves  out  " 
in  the  latter  respect,  when  even  "  safe  "  subjects  are 
scarcelv  sure  of  a   market. 

This  England 

When  people  are  thinking  and  talking  England  and 
Empire,  and  there  is  a  demand  lor  the  projection  of  our 
country  on  tin  screen  and  hoarding,  congratulations  are 
to  be  extended  to  The  Times  lor  its  enterprise  m  holding 
hi  exhibition  ol  photographs  .it  the  Walker  Galleries 
i  i  -  New  Bond  Stint,  London),  which  showed  this 
England  as  we  know  it  to  be.  The  hundred  odd  exhibits 
win-  tin-  work  of  the  newspaper's  staff-photographei 
I  mi  the  most  part  taken  dm  in-  tin  11  dail)  routine,  although 
perhaps  it  may  1"-  said  th.it  thej  were  obtained  undei 
more  favourable  conditions  than  those  available  to  the 
ordinary  news-<  ameraman      I  toe  suspects  that  the  latter 

would  often   i luce  better  material  if  the  agencies  and 

ordinary  daily  new  spapers  had  the  imagination  to  demand 
it.  The  Times,  however,  has  -j >< ■<  1.1 1 1  ed  in  encouraging 
this  bitter  standard  of  I'm  photography,  and  the 
interesl  aroused  L\  this  i  ollei  tion  proves  thai  it  was  fully 
justified  in  its  belie!       \t  this  critical  phase  in  England's 

iv,  all  the  good   in   the  world  can   be  done  by  the 
dissemination  oi  such  photographs  as  these,  making  I  n 
lish   people    I  ngland-conscious,   reminding   thi    citizen  of 
the  countryside  and  acquainting  the  rural  dweller  with 

industrial  toil  of  the  city.     Selection  ol    five  photo- 
ihs  alone  will  emphasise  tins  :     Ploughing  at  Totland 

and  // '  •  ng  on  the  South  Downs,  both  glorious 
compositions  imbued  with  feelin  oi  oil,  labour  and 
sunlight,  .mil   /  i  himneys  in  Lan    i  ■   i      Preparing 

'   ■       or  ti      I    ■;■   <  i  i         iffordshiri    I  in   their 

turn  representing  the  sweat  of  the  industrial  worker. 
When  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  nation  were  focussed 
on  Ottawa,  a  few  moments  of  thought  spent  before  these 
five  photo--  aph  brought  home  the  problems  and  at  hieve- 
ments  of  our  time  and  people  far  more  vividlv  than  the 
printed  or  spoken  word.  It  is  the  more  regrettable  that 
tin  heads  of  our  film  industry  seem  to  find  themselves 
incapable  of  following  a  lead  set  by  Th     I 

Milton  Abbey  Auction 

Milton  Abbey,  near  Dorchester,  in  the  heart  of 
Hard v  -  Wessex,  was  founded  by  Kin-  Athelstan  about 
ad,  938  ;   despoiled  under  the  eighth  Henry,  and,  scarcely 
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less  disastrously,  by  the  architect  Wyatt,  under  the 
eccentric  Lord  Milton,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dorchester  ; 
rebuilt,  as  to  the  house,  by  Sir  William  Chambers  ; 
restored,  as  to  the  church,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  ;  and 
visited  by  King  Edward  VII.  twenty-five  years  ago.  Ni  >\\ , 
the  contents  of  the  house,  for  many  years  the  seat  of  the 
Hambros,  are  to  be  dispersed,  the  auction  being  scheduled 
to  occupy  Messrs  Phillips,  Son  &  Neale,  for  a  fortnight 
in  September.  Among  the  pictures  are  some  interesting 
Dutch  pieces,  including  a  flower  painting  by  J.  van 
Huysum,  boldly  signed  and  dated  1730  ;  but  the  main 
strength  of  the  collection  is  in  the  tapestries  and  furniture. 
Among  the  tapestries  are  various  figure  panels  of  seven- 
teenth-century Flemish  make  ;  while  the  furniture  covers 
a  variety  of  periods  and  styles,  among  the  most  likely 
items  being  a  seaweed  marquetry  writing-desk  on  stand  ; 
and  a  number  of  carved  chairs  and  settees  of  the  eighteenth 
century  down  to  the  Hepplewhite  period.  Though 
Chambers  incorporated  many  eighteenth-century  features 
in  his  rebuilding  of  the  house,  he  made  an  unusually 
brave  attempt  to  harmonise  the  exterior  with  the  Abbey 
Church.  Britton  and  Brayley  caustically  observed  111 
1803  that  : — "  It  may  be  properly  called  Gothic  ;  for  it 
is  neither  English,  Grecian,  nor  Roman  "  ;  but  actually 
the  house  exterior  is  in  a  pleasing  Tudor  manner. 

Rooms  from  the  Past 

Northwood  Park,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  built  in 
1800  for  the  Ward  family.  This  impressive  mansion  has 
now  been  handed  over  to  the  Municipal  Authorities  of 
Cowes  for  use  as  a  Town  Hall,  but  the  Pergolesi  wall  and 
ceiling  paintings  have  been  removed  and,  with  several 
fine  marble  mantelpieces,  are  now  being  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Litchfield  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (35,  Bruton  Street,  Bond 
Street,  London,  W.i).  Clear  illustrations  of  various 
details  are  given  in  an  interesting  brochure,  which  likewise 
deals  with  some  of  the  more  important  panelled  rooms 
from  various  sources  which  are  in  this  firm's  possession. 
Among  the  rooms  are  choice  examples  from  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  onwards,  and  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent array  of  independent  mantelpieces  of  various 
periods  in  wood  or  stone.  Old,  or  good  reproduc- 
tions of,  chandeliers,  sconces,  and  mirrors  are  also 
attractively  represented.  Anyone  on  the  look-out  for 
such  furnishings  is  recommended  to  consult  this  pam- 
phlet. 

Changes  at  Graves' 

That  famous  firm  of  art  dealers  and  publishers,  Messrs. 
Henry  Graves  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  was  founded  by  Alder- 
man Boydell  in  1752,  and  has  many  historic  associations, 
has  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of  its  existence.  Within 
the  last  few  months  it  has  been  taken  over  by  Mr.  Algernon 
Leighton  Gladwell,  himself  in  the  fifth  generation  of  a 
family  of  art  dealers,  who  thus  becomes  permanent 
governing  director  of  the  company.  The  other  director, 
and  manager  of  the  business,  is  Mr.  John  S.  Kitching, 
a  Past-Master  of  the  Fine  Art  Trade  Guild.  Under  these 
auspices,  the  firm  has  already  held  one  exhibition  at  it-, 
galleries  (182,  Sloane  Street,  London,  S.W.i),  and  is 
prosecuting  its  normal  activities  with  renewed  vigour. 
This  exhibition  consisted  of  a  number  of  Miss   Lilian 


Stannard's  agreeable  water-colours  of  gardens,  and 
characteristic  drawings  of  Scotland  and  Dartmoor  by 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Brittan.  Other  displays  are  promised  for 
the  near  future,  and  in  the  meantime  there  is  on  view 
a  collection  of  modern  and  retrospective  works  of  interest. 
Among  the  latter  are  sporting  paintings  by  Stubbs  (a 
portrait  of  the  horse  Eagle,  signed  and  dated  1804),  J.  C. 
Maggs,  Cooper  Henderson,  and  Thomas  Blinks.  Land- 
scape water-colours  include  examples  by  David  Cox 
(whose  little  Flint  Castle  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
sketches  by  this  artist  that  one  could  wish  to  see),  Copley 
Fielding,  Birket  Foster,  T.  M.  Richardson,  Tom  Collier, 
and  the  lately  deceased  Albert  Goodwin. 

Mr.  Silvester  for  Bournemouth 

After  three  years  as  Curator  of  the  Doncaster  Art 
Gallery  and  Museum,  Mr.  Norman  L.  Silvester  is  leaving 
to  take  up  a  similar  position  at  the  Russell-Cotes  Art 
Gallery  and  Museum  at  Bournemouth.  During  his  tenure 
of  office  at  Doncaster,  Mr.  Silvester  has  effected  various 
improvements  in  connection  with  the  Gallery,  and,  besides 
arranging  a  number  of  successful  exhibitions,  organised 
the  loan  system  of  water-colours  to  subscribers,  which 
was  described  in  our  July  issue. 

Stanislaus  Longley's  Studio  Show 

An  interesting  little  exhibition  was  that  held  by  Mr. 
Stanislaus  S.  Longley  at  his  chambers  in  the  Adelphi. 
Mr.  Longley,  who  has  been  recently  elected  to  member- 
ship of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours, 
works  in  three  styles  :  one  purely,  the  second  semi, 
decorative  ;  and  the  third,  semi-naturalistic.  Of  the  first 
variety,  the  artist's  posters  designed  for  the  Underground 
Railway  are  good  examples,  as  is  the  more  austerely 
conceived  Apollo,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  clou  of  the 
exhibition.  To  the  second  class  belong  various  of  Mr. 
Longley's  pleasing  drawings  of  Early  Victorian  women  ; 
while  the  third  is  applied  almost  exclusively  to  landscape. 
No  information  is  available  as  to  the  chronological 
sequence  of  these  manners  ;  but  it  was  not  because  Mr. 
Russell  Flint  was  present  at  the  exhibition  that  one 
detected  his  influence  in  the  handling  of  certain  of  the 
landsi  apes 

Two  Contributors 

We  much  regret  to  note  the  death  of  Mr.  Hugh  Stokes, 
the  author  and  art  critic.  Born  in  London,  November  8th, 
1875,  Mr.  Stokes  published  a  variety  of  volumes  on  art 
and  social  history,  including  the  text  to  Mr.  Brangwyn's 
book  on  Belgium  (1915).  Many  of  his  works  were 
biographies  of  artists  ;  and  he  was  a  contributor  to  a 
number  of  magazines  besides  The  Connoisseur,  for 
whii  h  he  wrote  some  well-balanced  art  criticisms. 

Readers  who  enjoyed  Mr.  Stanley  Ball's  article  on 
A  in  tent  Chester  Goldsmiths  and  their  Work  will  regret  to 
know  that  its  author  died  in  hospital,  following  an 
operation,  on  May  4th.  Mr.  Ball,  who  was  sixty-two, 
belonged  to  the  legal  profession,  but  is  best  remembered 
by  collectors  for  his  work  on  The  Church  Plate  of  Chester, 
and  other  writings  relating  to  that  ancient  centre.  We 
have  another  article  by  him  in  our  possession,  and  hope 
to  publish  it  at  an  early  date. 
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Great  exhibitions  are  milestones  in  the 
history  of  collecting.  Events  like  the  "  Man- 
chester Art  Treasures  "  of  1857  will  always  be 
remembered,  though  their  glamour  has  faded  to 
the  more  prosaic  and  permanent  quality  of  a  place 
in  a  pedigree.  For  these  displays  have  proved 
so  valuable  in  recording  the  ownership  of  works 
of  art,  that  the  historian  tends  to  forget  the 
extraordinary  educational  value  which  the  exhi- 
bitions themselves  exerted  on  all  kinds  and  con 
ditions  of  people. 

When  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 
held  its  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  the  Grafton 
Galleries  in  iqi.N,  everyone  hoped  i1  would  be  the 
first  of  a  series.  That  its  successor  has  waited 
lour  years  for  fulfilment  has  proved  to  be  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  For  the  delay  has  enabled  the  Com- 
mittee to  organise  a  display  without  haste, 
and  to  secure  the  best  possible  galleries  for  its 
locale. 

Indeed,  from  all  points  of  view,  the  fact    thai 

the  exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  Christie's  (i 1 

October  10th  _>Nth)  is  a  very  distinct  advantaj  - 
Everyone  know-,  the  celebrated  rooms  in  King 
Street,  St.  James's;  they  are  easy  oi  access, 
convenient,  and  admirably  lit.  Moreover,  their 
historic  nature  renders  them  a  highlj  desirable 
centre  for  an  event  which  will  pass  into  history. 
Christie's  do  not  belong  to  the  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association,  so  their  action  in  lending 
their  premises  is  a  handsome  recognition  oi  the 
value  of  the  Association's  activities.  rhis 
generous  action  will  admit  of  a  far  greater  freedom 
in  the  disposal  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  gate 
money  than  would  have  been  possible  otherwise. 
These  funds  will  be  divided  between  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund,  the  Artists'  General  Bene- 
volent Institution,  and  the  B.A.D.A.'s  own 
Benevolent   Fund. 

Every  prospect  promises  that  the  exhibition 
itself  will  be  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
Though  organised  on  similar  lines  to  the  display 
of  1928,  it  is  to  be  wider  in  scope,  and  to  cover 
practically  every  section  of  antique  art   which  is 


likely  to  interest  collectors  to-day.  Pictures,  for 
instance,  were  scarcely  represented  in  the  former 
exhibition.  Now  they  are  to  take  their  place  in 
the  scheme,  together  with  prints,  furniture, 
porcelain,  pottery,  tapestries,  needlework,  ivories, 
wood  carvings,  bronzes,  enamels,  armours  and 
arms,  glass,  coins  and  medals,  gold  boxes,  minia- 
tures, mediaeval  works  of  art,  jade,  hardstones, 
and  silver,  both  English  and  Continental.  Thus 
there  should  be  a  collection  of  unusual  variety; 
one  which,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  will  embody  many 
noteworthy,  valuable  pie<  es. 

Among  other  items  will  be  presented  some 
recent  "finds"  oi  considerable  interest  :  things 
which  have  been  lying  idle  foi  years,  almost 
forgotten  by  their  owners.  There  will  also  be 
pieces  which  have  passed  through  <  hristie's  before, 
and  which  many  will  be  glad  to  examine  afresh. 
Others,  again,  will  be  pedigreeless  :  discoveries 
due  to  the  inborn  flair  oi  the  men  who  detected 
their  merit  and  quality,  sometimes  under  the  least 
advantageous  conditions. 

One  point  which  needs  to  be  emphasised  is  that 
this  is  no  trade  exhibition  in  the'  ordinary  sense 
of  that  term  ;  it  is  not  a  display  in  which  anyone 
can  take  space.  Participation  in  it  is  limited 
Strictly  to  members  of  the  B.A.D.A.,  and  all  the 
exhibits  will  be  for  sale.  Yet,  even  so,  every 
item  is  being  carefully  selected  by  the  Committee 
with  a  lull  regard  for  its  suitability.  Professedly, 
the  intention  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  antiques  ; 
"  and  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  collectors  by  showing 
the  public  how  widespread  is  the  range,  and  how 
high  the  quality,  of  the  antiques  which  British 
dealers  ran  offer."  That  is  a  perfectly  sound 
'■item ion.  for  the  flair  of  the  British  Antique 
Trade  as  a  whole  is  unusually  high.  But  add  to  it 
this  :  that  the  exhibition  will  enable  students  to 
extend  their  knowledge,  and  to  note  the  existence 
of  pieces  which  may  supply  much-needed  links  in 
a  chain  of  examples. 

Such  a  consideration  alone  would  have  made 
"  Art  Treasures,  1932,"  an  event  of  importance 
in   the   world  of  collecting. 
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HERALDRY 

CONDUCTED    BY   CHARLES    R.    BEARD 

{For  Coupon,   see  advertisement  pages) 


(F.S.  148.)  Arms  on  Wax  Plaque  (London). — Or,  a 
crbss  moline  between  three  mullets  sable  [a  crescent  for 
difterence]  ;  C.  a  greyhound'  *  head  erased  ;  M.  Tousjours 
fideles  are  the  arms  of  Mill. 

Identification  of  the  individuals  represented  will  pre- 
sent some  difficulty  as  the  habitation  of  the  users  of  the 
,irms  in  this  form  is  unrecorded  by  any  authority.  Ac- 
tually, I  believe  the  family  to  be  a  branch  of  Mill  of 
Bonniton,  who  charge  the  arms  or,  a  cross  moline  between 
'i  sure,  with  the  same  crest  and  motto.  The 
family  is  Scots,  the  name  being  originally  Milne.  An 
early  offshoot  were  the  Milnes  of  Balfarg,  King's  Master 
Masons  of  Scotland,  who,  according  to  Nisbet  (I.,  127), 
bore  since  1460-88  the  cross  square-pierced  of  the  field  for 
difference.  Other  branches  springing  from  Milne  of 
Balfarg  bore  the  cross  lozenge — and  oval-pierced  and  with 
various  bordures  for  differences.  (Matriculations  1672-77 
and  1680-87.)  Sir  John  Mylne,  Governor  of  Guernsey, 
and  Robert  Mvlne,  architect,  of  London,  bore  coat:-,  of 
this  latter  type  in  1759  and  1767.  The  name  was  ap- 
parently nr^t  changed  to  Mill  about  1690  (Matriculation 
of   Blairtown,    1692). 

(F.S.  150.)  Arms  of  Pentlow  (Newport,  Essex). — 
What  reason  have  you  for  believing  that  the  family  of 
Pentlow  or  Pentelow  is  armigerous  ?  It  is  not  recorded 
as  being  so  in  any  book  of  reference  known  to  me  ;  no 
crest  is  ascribed  to  them  ;  and  Metcalfe's  Visitations  of 
hamptonshire  associates  no  arms  with  the  very 
meagre  pedigree.  If  the  grant  is  recent,  you  had  better 
apply  to  the  College  of  Arms. 

(F.S.  151.)  Arms  on  Fireback  (YVarlingham,  Surrey). 
—The  arms  are  those  of  Pelham,  now  Earl  of  Chiches- 
ter : — 1  and  4,  azure,  three  pelicans  vulning  themselves 
proper  ;  2  and  3,  gules,  two  belts  in  pale  issuing  from  the 
base  argent,  buckles  and  studs  or.  C.  a  peacock  in  pride 
for  Pelham.  The  period  is  middle  seventeenth  century. 
The  Pelham  commemorated  was  probably  Sir  Thomas 
Pelham,  2nd  Baronet,  of  Laughton,  Sussex  (1597-1654), 
Ml',  for  East  Grinstead  1621-22,  and  M.P.  for  Sussex 
[624  J=j  1640-48,  and  1654.  Thomas,  the  6th  Baronet, 
reated  Earl  of  Chichester  on  June  23rd,  1801. 

(F.S.  152.)  Crest  and  Motto  (London,  S.W.i). — The 
en  t  oi  a  •■  igon's  head  between  two  wings  is  used  by 
Babington,  Browne,  Castleton,  Coxwell,  Dalton,  Grotrian, 
Kenmare,  Man,  Milward,  and  Poynings.  The  motto  is 
used  by  about  forty  families,  none  of  which,  however, 
bears  the  above  crest.  If  you  can  say  from  what  part 
of  the  country  the  chair  came,  it  may  be  possible  to 
identify  the  owner. 

(F.S.  153.)  Coat  of  Arms  on  Goblet  (Rockfen\ 
The  arms,  crest  and  motto  given  by  you  are  not  those 
<>!  Yarde,  but  of  Ross  of  Halkhead  : — Or,  a  chevron 
chequey  sable  and  argent  between  three  water-bougets  sable. 
C.  a  falcon's  head  erased  or  ;  M.  Think  on.  The  sup- 
porters— two  goshawks — are  those  used  by  Lord  Ross   of 


Halkhead,  who  bore  for  arms,  1  and  4,  Ross  of  Halkhead 
(as  above)  quartering,  2  and  3,  Melville.  Lord  Ross'  coat 
was  also  quartered  by  Dalrymple  of  Stair  (2  and  3),  and 
by  the  Earl  of  Glasgow  (1  and  4  of  4th  grand  quarter). 
The  title  of  Lord  Ross  became  extinct  on  the  death  of 
William  Ross,  14th  Lord  Ross,  in  1754,  when  the  estates 
of  Balnagowan  passed  to  Sir  James  Ross  Lockhart. 

The  arms  appearing  on  your  goblet  are  retrospective, 
since  in  1840  there  was  no  one  living  entitled  so  to  use 
them.  The  "  Gothic  "  initials  appear  to  me  to  be  K.R, 
and  not  H.R. 

The  Rosses  of  Halkhead  are  not  associated  so  far  as 
I  can  discover  with  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  General 
Charles  Ross  of  Balnagowan  (2nd  son  of  George,  nth 
Lord  Ross)  was  Colonel  of  the  Fifth  or  Royal  Irish 
Regiment  of  Dragoons  from  1695-1715,  and  from  1729-32. 
At  first  he  supported  King  William,  but  having  been 
discovered  in  treasonable  correspondence  with  King 
James  II.,  was  lodged  in  the  Tower  about  1690  or  a  little 
later,  with  his  brother  William,   12th  Lord  Ross. 

Yarde  bears  argent,  a  chevron  gules  between  three  water- 
bougets  sable,  but  there  was  no  peerage  (as  indicated  by 
the  trick  of  arms  supplied  by  you)  in  the  Yarde  family 
until  1858,  when  Sir  John  Yarde-Buller  was  created 
Baron  Churston. 

(F.S.  155.)  Book-plate  of  Boddy  (Chelsea). — The 
arms  as  given  by  you  are  : — Argent,  on  a  fess  gules  three 
pelicans  in  tin  ir  piety  or,  and  a  canton  gules  charged  with 
two  ragged  staves  in  saltire  argent  and  a  ducal  coronet  or. 
C.  a  ragged  staff  gules  enfiled  with  a  coronet  or  ;  M.  Vi 
corporis  el  animi.  Boddye  of  Portsmouth  in  Hampshire, 
actually  bore,  according  to  the  Visitation  of  1612,  argent, 
a  fess  azure  ....  and  a  canton  gules  ....  with  crest 
as  above,  though  Burke  (General  Armoury),  by  mistake, 
gives  a  canton  argent,  tivo  ragged  staves  gules.  I  do  not 
know  the  reason  for  the  canton  and  its  charges  ;  but 
Strangman  or  Strangeman  of  Essex  in  161 2  bore  for 
crest  two  ragged  staves  in  saltire  united  by  a  ducal  coronet, 
and  there  is  obviously  some  connection  between  the  two, 
conceivably  territorial. 

John  Boddye  of  London  (temp.  Elizabeth),  whose  father 
lived  at  Portsmouth,  married  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  John  Mildmay  of  Framlingham,  co.  Suffolk.  His 
second  son,  Thomas  (living  1612),  purchased  Bicknacre 
(or  Woodham  Ferrers)  Priory,  in  Essex,  apparently  from 
Godbert  Barrington  of  Little  Baddow.  His  elder  son, 
Anthony,  of  London,  married  Alice,  daughter  of  — 
Twynes  oi  Sussex.  \  Liter  member  of  the  family  (nine- 
teenth century)  using  the  arms,  crest  and  motto  as  given 
above  was  Evan  Marlett  Boddy,  F.R.C.S.  (Edinburgh), 
of  Birmingham. 

It  might  be  possible  to  trace  the  connection  between 
Cecil  Yiner  Boddy  and  these  various  individuals,  but  to 
do  so  might  be  expensive  and  would  not  be  worth  while 
unless  some  particular  purpose  is  to  be  served  thereby. 
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Silver  and  Gold 

The  London  art  and  literary  saleroom  season,  193]  ;_■ 
which  came  to  an  end  on  July  29th,  must  be  written 
down  as  one  of  low  or  falling  prices  ;  however,  then- 
have  been  exceptions.  While  the  heavy  depreciations 
were  limited,  in  the  main,  to  things  of  doubtful  artistic 
value,  the  finest  articles  have  brought,  in  most  cases, 
sums  comparable  with  those  obtainable  in  more  pros- 
perous times.  An  outstanding  feature  of  the  pasl 
season  is  the  consistently  good  prices  paid  For  old  English 
silver. 

Continuing  from  last  month's  Dotes  the  ai  1  mint  oi  the 
A.  ('.  W.  Dunn-Gardner  sale  at  Christie's  on  June  15th, 
.1  silver-gilt  pear-shaped  caster,  the  high  domed  cover 
pierced  with  conventional  ornament  and  figures  of  men 
and  birds,  by  Robert  Cooper,  170J  (15  oz.  14  dwt.),  realised 
mis.  per  oz.  ;  a  small  pear-shaped  ho1  water  jug,  on 
circular  moulded  foot,  with  moulded  lip  and  domed 
cover  surmounted  by  a  turned  baluster  knob,  by  N 
I'luiint.  xj2i  (11  oz.  9  dwt.),  $6os  ;  a  cylindrical  tankard 
and  cover,  on  moulded  foot,  with  scroll  handle  and  cork- 
screw thumbpiece,  the  body  and  flat  cover  >  hased  with  a 
Chinese  design,  [681,  maker's  mark  R  N.  a  27  oz. 

1  1  dwt.),  300s.  ;    another.  1679,  maker's  mark  S  R    1  inque- 
foil  below  (26  oz.  9  dwt.),    [05s.  :    a  communion  cup  .md 
1  over,  on  circular  foot,  the  stem  divided  by  a  knop.  tfr 
beaker-shaped  bowl  engraved  with  a  band  of  strapwork 
and    arabesque    ornament.     1371      maker's    mark    M.G 
conjoined    (10    oz.    4    dwt.),     [65s.  :     and    .mother.     1575, 
maker's   mark    U.S.    in    monogram,    probably    lor    llenn 
Sutton    (20   oz.    10   dwt.),    115s.     From    .in    anonymous 
source  came  an  octagonal  dredger,    with    reeded    handle 
and    pierced    domed    cover,    1724    (2    oz.    6   dwt.),    which 
made  390s.   per  oz.      On   June   21st     two   --mall  cups,   on 
moulded    circular    feet,    probably    by    William    Robin 
Newcastle,  area   i6g5   (13  oz.  9  dwt.).  brought  100s.   pei 
oz.  ;     a  globular  tea-pot,   with  domed  cover,   by   77;.  . 
Parr,  1-15  (13  oz.  3  dwt),  145s.  ;   a  two-handled  porringer. 
1671,  maker's  mark  R.P.  a  star  below  (7  oz.  19  dwl   |    70s. 
a  bullet-shaped  tea-pot,   by  John    I   fa  ..         ijjg   (10  oz. 
10  dwt.),   82s.;     four  circular  trencher  salt-cellars     1 
(27  oz.  14  dwt),  70s.  ;    and  a  pair  of  Charles  II.  candle- 
sticks, the  stems  in  the  form  of  draped  female  figures,  with 
branches  for  three  lights  (04  oz.   11  dwt  ).  "  all  at,"  /140. 
A   series   of   seventeen    iOth-    and    17th-century    seal-top 
spoons  made  a  total  of   £122,   and   a   small   collection  of 
silver   toys,    mostly   English,    realised   ^130    15s 

A   small  quaich,   with   flat  handles,   made  by  Charles 
Jameson,   of  Inverness,   in   the   late    18th   century    (3   oz. 


1  r  dwt),  was  knocked  down  at  105s.  per  oz.  on  July  6th  ; 
a  monteith  bowl,  on  circular  foot,  by  Benjamin  Pyne 
[689  (36  oz.  [5  dwt.),  88s.  ;  four  octagonal  two-handled 
entree  dishes  and  covers,  by  Thomas  Hammings,  1764  and 

1  707  ( 1 1  2  oz.  2  dwt.).  22s. ;  and  four  others,  by Richard  Cooke, 
1804,  with  four  two-handled  warmers,  by  Philip  Rundell, 
1  !20,  eai  h  piece  bearing  the  Royal  Coat-of-Arms  (660  oz. 
•  1  dwt  !.  ss.  6d.  Interest,  on  July  13th,  centred  in  an 
el.iboi.it.  h  1  mbossed  and  chased  silver-gilt  standing  salt 
and  cover,  with  the  hall-mark  date  for  1585,  and  weighing 
15  oz.  1  dwt.  I'he  cylindrical  body,  spreading  at  the  top 
and  lusr,  is  supported  on  three  feet  111  the  form  of  mounted 
knights,  and  the  domed  cover  is  surmounted  by  a  vase- 
shaped  Snial  with  three  brackets  on  which  stands  a 
warrior  holding  a  spear  and  shield  I  "i  this  an  opening 
offer  ol  sos  per  oz.  was  made,  but  after  .1  short  and  keen 
contest  it  i  hanged  hands  at  950s.,  an  excellent  price  in 
tlies,.  tunes  On  tin'  same  day  a  pair  of  trencher  salt 
i  ell. us  oi   01  tagon.d    form,   bj     farm      Rood,    1717   (3  oz. 

2  dwt  realised  90s  pei  1  >/  a  plain  peai  shaped  <■  aster, 
on  moulded  foot  and  domed  covei  surmounted  by  a 
baluster  knob,  bj  Samuel  Welder,  1710  6  <>/  3  dwt.), 
65s.  :    a  plain  cylindrical  tankard  and  cover,  with  reeded 

1  scroll  handle  and  corkscrew  thumb-piece,  by  Thomas 
Mangy,  York,  1685  (18  oz.  12  dwt),  55s.  ;  and  a  stone- 
ware pig,  with  silver-giH  mounts.  by  Bentley,  of  Exeter, 
•  1  585,  sold  "  all  at  "  for  £85.  The  sale,  on  July  20th, 
iiu  hided  lour  pieces  of  gold  plate.  These  were  :  an  oval 
dish,  embossed  and  chased  with  Indian  gods,  animals, 
1  t.  ,  awarded  to  the  winner  ol  the  Prin<  e  ol  Wales'  Plate 
at  Madras  in  1875  (24  oz.  15  dwt),  which  fetched  98s. 
per  oz.  ;  a  17th-century  German  (probably  Liibeck) 
beaker,  on  circular  foot,  repousse  and  1  hased  with  hunting 
s<  enes  (5  oz.),  180s.;  and  two  vases,  of  globular  form 
(probably  Burmese),  each  engraved  with  bands  of  scrolling 
le.iy.-s  and  rows  of  formal  (lowers  111  oz.  8  dwt.),  115s. 
Among  the  silver,  a  small  two-handled  cup,  chased  with 
pineapple  ornament,  pounced  with  initials  "  T.B."  and 
the  date  "  1658  "  (3  oz.  It  dwt.),  fetched  80s.  per  oz.  ; 
1  •  ylindrical  mug  [694,  maker's  mark  I.C.  crowned  (3  oz. 
13  dwt.),  55s.  ;  and  a  pear-shaped  coffee-pot,  by  Paul 
Lamerie,  1740  (19  oz.  15  dwt.),  46s.  In  the  concluding 
sale  of  Christie's  season  (July  27th),  600s.  per  oz.  was 
paid  for  a  wine-cup  formed  as  a  six-petalled  flower,  on 
a  funnel-shaped  foot,  1652,  maker's  mark  E.T.  and  a 
crescent  below  (2  oz.  19  dwt.).  On  one  side  of  the  drinking 
vessel  are  pounced  the  initials  "  D.T.,  I.C."  and  the  date 
1652,"     and     underneath     the      foot     the     inscription 
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"  Cromwell,  [652."  ( >ther  "  peroz."  prices  included  a  small 
quaich,  by  Thomas  Mitchell,  Edinburgh,  circa  1725  (20Z. 
i  i  dwt.),  75s.  ;  a  circular  bowl,  chased  with  flowers, 
scrolls,  birds  and  cherubs,  probably  by  a  17th-century 
Aberdeen  craftsman  (1  oz.  15  dwt.),  115s.;  a  plain 
tankard  and  cover,  with  scroll  handle  and  bifurcated 
thumb-piece,  the  flat  cover  surmounted  by  a  baluster 
finial  resting  on  a  rosette  of  leaves,  by  Pierre  Harache, 
1699  (27  oz.  6  dwt.),  98s.  ;  a  plain  cylindrical  caster,  on 
moulded  foot,  the  domed  cover  surmounted  by  a  baluster 
knob  resting  on  a  rosette  of  cut-card  work,  1694  (10  oz. 
13  dwt.),  68s.  ;  a  two-handled  bowl  and  cover,  maker's 
mark  T.I.  with  two  escallops  between,  made  about  1660 
for  John,  1st  Marquess  of  Atholl,  who  married  the  daughter 
of  the  7th  Earl  of  Derby  (21  oz.  1  dwt.),  92s.  ;  a  beer-jug 
and  cover,  on  moulded  foot,  with  moulded  spout,  scroll 
handle  and  a  corkscrew  thumb-piece,  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  White  impaling  Taylor,  probably  by  Samuel  Dell, 
1698  (20  oz.  15  dwt.),  110s.  ;  a  large  circular  charger, 
with  broad  gadrooned  border,  the  centre  bearing  the  arms 
of  Henry  Lawrence,  of  St.  Ives,  co.  Huntingdon,  by 
John  Chartier,  1707  (166  oz.  12  dwt.),  27s.  ;  a  circular 
shallow  fruit  dish,  with  ribbed  and  escalloped  rim,  by 
William  Clarke  (of  Cork),  with  Dublin  hall-mark  and 
date  1717  (15  oz.  11  dwt.),  78s.  ;  a  two-handled  porringer 
and  cover,  with  S-shaped  handles  and  slightly  domed 
cover  surmounted  by  a  baluster  finial,  maker's  mark  I.I. 
and  a  fleur-de-lys  below  (32  oz.  6  dwt.),  74s.  ;  and  a 
silver-gilt  taper  stick,  on  baluster  stem  and  octagonal 
base,  by  John  Laughton,  1702  (3  oz.  13  dwt.),  85s.  A 
dinner  service  of  84  dinner  plates,  with  gadrooned  borders, 
engraved  with  the  arms  of  the  See  of  Derry  impaling 
the  arms  of  Hervey  (48  plates  by  John  Rowe,  1776  ; 
24  by  Andrew  Fogelberg,  1776  ;  1 2  by  Andrew  Fogelberg 
and  Stephen  Gilbert,  1784),  and  24  soup  plates  by  Fogel- 
berg, \iib  (1,851  oz.  16  dwt.),  found  a  buyer  at  6s.  id. 
per  oz.  This  service  originally  belonged  to  the  4th  Earl 
of  Bristol,  who  was  Bishop  of  Derry  from  1768  till  his 
death  in  1803.  Finally,  a  toilet  service  of  ten  pieces, 
engraved  with  the  arms  of  Taylor,  of  Wallingwells, 
Yorkshire,  by  Anthony  Nelme,  in  1691  (weight  without 
mirror,  115  oz.  8  dwt.),  sold  "all  at"  for  ^500.  This 
was  made  for  Richard  Taylor,  son  and  heir  of  Samuel 
Taylor,  a  major  in  the  Parliamentary  Army  and  Governor 
of  Tangier  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

Notable  "all  at  "  prices  at  Sotheby's,  on  May  26th, 
were  ^140  for  a  German  silver-gilt  cup  and  cover,  13?  in. 
high,  probably  by  Hans  Petzolt,  of  Nuremberg,  1591  ; 
£82  for  a  "  serpentine  "  tankard,  with  silver-gilt  mounts, 
by  Urban  Schneeveis,  of  Dresden,  circa  1600,  6J  in.  high  ; 
^98  for  a  17th-century  silver-gilt  figure  of  a  stork  with 
a  child  in  its  beak,  on  an  oval  base  decorated  with  reptiles, 
etc.,  Danzig  (8  oz.  14  dwt.)  ;  and  £185  for  a  porringer 
and  cover,  the  plain  flat  circular  bowl  having  two  pierced 
handles  with  leaves  applique,  and  the  cover  decorated 
with  cardwork  leaves  applique,  maker's  mark,  apparently 
D.B.V.,  possibly  Paris,  1704-5  (30  oz.  5  dwt.).  In  the 
same  rooms,  on  June  2nd,  a  collection  of  twenty-three 
early  English  spoons  made  a  total  of  ^138  5s. — the  highest 
price  (^37)  being  paid  for  a  Hull  spoon  with  an  Apostle 
top,  by  James  Birkley,  circa  1640  ;  a  circular  sweetmeat 
dish,  with  wire  handles,  1661,  maker's  mark  H.N.  (1  oz. 
15  dwt.),   195s.  per  oz.  ;    another,  apparently  1629  (3  oz. 


8  dwt.),  150s.  ;  and  a  pair  of  mugs,  with  porringer-shaprd 
bowls  and  scroll  handles,  by  William  Clerk,  Glasgow, 
circa  1693  (8  oz.  15  dwt.),  113s.  "Per  oz."  prices  on 
June  16th  included  215s.  for  a  plain  cylindrical  dredger, 
with  scroll  handle  and  moulded  round  cover,  by  William 
Fleming,  IJ21  (10  oz.  18  dwt.)  ;  and  60s.  for  a  small 
porringer,  1699  (4  oz.  2  dwt.).  Frequenters  of  Sotheby's 
rooms  on  July  28th  saw  a  spirited  duel  between  a  London 
dealer  and  a  representative  of  Sir  Percival  David  (a  well- 
known  collector  of  Chinese  porcelain),  for  a  rare  cup, 
the  bowl  formed  of  Chinese  porcelain  of  the  Ming  dynasty, 
with  silver  mountings  and  cover,  bearing  the  maker's 
mark  F.R.  in  monogram  and  the  London  hall-mark  for 
1509.  The  bidding  began  at  ^100,  and  the  sharp  contest 
ended  at  £1,100,  at  which  Sir  Percival  David's  agent  was 
declared  winner.  This  cup,  with  its  wide  silver  rim 
engraved  with  four  strapwork  panels,  containing  animals, 
reptiles  and  insects,  and  elaborately  decorated  cover,  is  a 
piece  of  great  interest,  not  only  to  the  collector  of  ancient 
silverware,  but  to  the  connoisseur  of  Eastern  ceramics, 
for  by  the  presence  of  the  hall-marks  in  no  fewer  than 
three  places,  it  is  proved  that  the  porcelain  bowl  must 
be  of  a  date  anterior  to  1569 — a  period  when  porcelain  was 
scarcely  known  in  this  country.  It  was  sent  for  sale  by 
Sir  Stephen  Lennard,  and  in  all  probability  descended 
from  Samuel  Lennard  (1 553-1 61 8),  the  founder  of  the 
branch  of  the  family  which  settled  in  West  Wickham, 
Kent.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  among  other 
examples  of  silver-mounted  Ming  porcelain  is  a  wine-jug 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  hall-marked  1585, 
and  Archbishop  Wareham's  famous  celadon  bowl,  circa 
1500,  which  is  among  the  gems  of  New  College,  Oxford  ; 
and  it  is  many  years  since  an  example  was  seen  in  the 
auction  rooms.  Other  pieces  in  this  sale,  from  various 
sources,  included  an  "  Apostle  "  spoon,  of  St.  Andrew, 
with  hexagonal  stem,  maker's  mark  I.F.  1555,  which  sold 
"  all  at  "  for  £"68  ;  a  "  maidenhead  "  spoon,  maker's- 
mark  B.M.  in  monogram,  1549,  £60  ;  an  oval  cake  basket, 
engraved  with  the  arms  of  the  Marquess  of  Breadalbane, 
by  Charles  Handler,  1732,  £90  ;  and  a  silver-gilt  oval 
tea-tray,  bearing  the  arms  of  Frederick,  Duke  of  York 
and  Albany,  and  his  wife,  Frederica,  Princess  Royal  of 
Prussia,  by  Scott  6-  Smith,  1802,  £155.  Among  the  more 
notable  "  per  oz."  prices  were  :  a  salver,  or  tazza,  on  a 
plain  spool-shaped  foot,  by  David  King,  Dublin,  1706 
(18  oz.  15  dwt.),  which  fetched  45s. — a  similar  sum  was 
bid  for  a  plain  dredger,  1750  (2  oz.  8  dwt.)  ;  an  embossed 
wine  cistern,  of  oval  form,  with  handles  shaped  as  lions' 
masks  holding  rings,  and  standing  on  four  scroll  feet, 
maker's  mark  T.I.  with  an  escallop  above  and  below  in 
quatrefoil,  1677  (238  oz.),  13s.  ;  a  bell-shaped  mug,  with 
a  band  of  moulding  round  the  centre,  and  vertical  beaded 
lobes  on  the  base,  with  a  beaded  scroll  handle,  by  James 
Sympson,  Edinburgh,  1701  (5  oz.  17  dwt.),  155s.  ;  and  a 
punch-bowl,  of  hemispherical  shape,  the  sides  chased  in 
relief  with  fruit  swags,  etc.,  with  lion  mask  and  ring 
handles,  on  short  collet  base,  by  Thomas  Farren,  1741 
(64  oz.),  47s.  A  gold  mounted  bronze  helmet,  a  dagger 
and  sheath,  three  parts  of  a  lance,  and  a  shield,  belonging 
to  the  early  Iron  Age,  between  the  10th  and  8th  centuries 
B.C.  (found  in  a  well-shaped  tomb  at  Lugo,  near  Bologna, 
North  Italy,  a  district  known  as  a  centre  of  Villanovan 
culture),  offered  in  four  lots,  fell  at  a  total  of  £'170. 
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In  the  sale  at  Puttick  &  Simpson's,  on  April  21st,  an 
oblong  snuff-box,  the  lid  chased  with  a  figure  of  a  pedlar, 
1823  (7  oz.  3  dwt.),  fetched  44s.  per  oz.  ;  and  a  silver-gilt 
oblong  box,  engiaved  with  armorial  bearings  and  chased 
with  the  national  emblems,  1830  (9  oz.  17  dwt.),  36s.  On 
June  2nd,  an  oblong  snuff-box,  with  gilt  borders  and 
chased  with  acanthus,  1810  (4  oz.  14  dwt.),  realised  40s. 
per  oz.  ;  another,  the  cover  chased  with  a  coursing  scene, 
by  Thomas  Shaw,  Birmingham,  1835  (3  oz.  6  dwt.),  42s.  ; 
and  a  circular  soup  tureen,  the  handle  formed  as  a  crowned 
lion  passant,  engraved  with  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  by  Paul  Story,  1814  (131  oz.  3  dwt.),  5s.  gd. 
On  July  14th,  an  18-carat  gold  oblong  snuff-box,  engine 
turned,  with  a  gold  border  of  scroll  and  shell  ornament, 
1825  (4  oz.  5  dwt.),  brought  "  all  at  "  £33  ;  and  seven 
days  earlier,  at  Robinson,  Fisher  &  Harding's,  a  Charles  II. 
oval  silver  tobacco  box  and  cover,  engraved  with  a  crest 
and  mantling,  maker's  mark  VI  in  heart-shaped  shield 
(5  oz.    11   dwt.),   "  all  at,"   £19 

Carlyle  Relics 

A  rare  opportunity  of  acquiring  relics  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  and  his  wife  occurred  at  Sotheby's  on  June  13th 
and  14th,  when  the  executors  of  his  nephew,  the  late- 
Alexander  Carlyle,  sent  to  auction  books,  letters,  manu- 
scripts, and  some  of  the  Chevne  Row  furniture,  pictures 
and  other  personal  chattels.  The  s  1  -;  lots  catalogued 
brought  a  total  of  ,£3,706  2s.  The  sale  opened  with  the 
books,  and  the  chief  lot  was  a  copy  oi  the  verj  rare 
ottpnnt  ol  Sartoi  R  irtus  from  Fraser's  Magazine,  which 
sold  for  £"275.  Fifty-eighl  copies  oi  this  were  issued  in 
1834 — four  years  before  the  public  ation  of  the  work  111 
book  form.  Additional  interest  was  given  to  this  octavo 
volume  by  the  fact  that  it  had  the  following  inscription 
in  the  author's  handwriting  on  the  fly-leaf  : —  I  e .  J.mr  \\ 
Carlyle  this  little  book,  little  milestone  111  a  desolate 
confused,  vet  not  (as  we  hope)  unblessed  Pilgrimage  we 
make  in  common,  is  with  heart's  gratitude  inscribed  by 
her  affectionate  '  T.C.'  2nd  March,  [836."  £50  was 
given  for  a  "  first  "  oi  Frederick  thi  Great,  6  vols.,  1858  65, 
the  II y -lea I  ol  Vol.  I  being  inscribed  "To  Jane  W  (  arlyle 
(Hers  by  all  Titles!)  from  her  ever  affectionate  I  1  li 
lyle  "  ;  a  "  hist  "  oi  the  French  Revolution,  and  51 
other  volumes,  all  with  an  inscription  from  Carlyle  to  his 
wife,  £80;  a  copj  oi  Robert  Browning's  La  Sa  1 
The  Two  Poets  of  Croi  <  .  [878,  given  to  "  Thomas  Carl)  li 
with  the  affectionate  veneration  of  R.B.",  £30  :  Gee 
Eliot's  Adam  Bede,  3  vols.,  1859,  with  an  inscription  bj 
the  author  to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  £70;  and  R.  V  I  merson's 
Nature,  183!),  with  an  inscription  from  the  author  on  fly- 
leaf,  £80  ;  and  the  same  author's  Prose  Works.  2  vols., 
presented  "  To  Thomas  Carlyle  with  unchangeable 
attn  tion  of  his  old  friend,  R.  W.  Emerson,  October  30. 
1  -  ■'  "  '  jo.  J.  W.  von  Goethe's  wedding  present  to  the 
Carlyies,  with  autograph  inscription  dated  Weimar,  M.i\ 
1827,  was  a  set  of  his  Works,  55  volumes  in  51,  1827, 
which  went  for  £58;  and  £"72  was  paid  for  Goethe's 
Gedichte,  2  vols.,  1829,  inscribed  on  the  fly-leaf  "  Der 
entlernten  theuren  Treundin  Jane  W.  Carlyle  mit  freund- 
lichstem  Gruss  am  28.  Aug  1830  Weimar.  J.  W.  Goethe." 
J.  H.  Leigh  Hunt's  Christianism  :  or  Belief  and  Unbelief 
reconciled,  1S32,  with  autograph  inscription  to  Carlyle, 
£41  ;    and  Lord  Tennyson's  Ballads  and  other  Poems,  1880, 


inscribed  "  To  my  dear  old  Friend  Thomas  Carlyle  from 
A.  Tennyson,"  £31.  Then  followed  the  autograph  letters 
and  manuscripts.  The  more  notable  of  these  included 
a  letter  from  Carlyle  (May  27th,  1833)  to  James  Fraser, 
proposing  the  periodical  publication  in  his  magazine  of 
Sartor,  which  realised  £"29  ;  thirteen  long  letters  from 
Mrs.  Carlyle  to  Carlyle  before  and  after  marriage,  m>i  : 
and  twelve  letters  from  Edward  FitzGerald  (1842-46), 
giving  a  full  account  of  his  work  at  Naseby  on  behalf 
of  Carlyle,  who  was  then  engaged  on  the  Letters  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  £60.  Two  New  Year  (1828)  greeting  cards 
from  Goethe  to  the  Carlyies  made  £44  ;  and  a  single  page 
letter  from  Thackeray  to  the  same,  with  a  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  himself  as  "  tightrope  dancer  in  ordinary  to  the 
Nobility  and  the  Literati,"  £72.  The  manuscript  of  an 
unpublished  account  of  Carlyle's  second  visit  to  Germany 
in  August  and  September,  1858,  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  in  his  mind  the  aspect  of  Frederick  the 
Great's  battlefields,  cost  ,£115  ;  and  £60  was  paid  for  a 
collection  of  manuscript  notes  relating  to  the  Lib  mi,/ 
Letters  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  There  was  keen  competition 
for  seven  albums  containing  many  photographs  of  the 
Carlyies,  Kuskin.  Dickens  and  other  famous  friends,  and 
views  and  interiors  of  =,.  1  hevne  Kow,  Chelsea  :  these 
changed  hands  at  £105.  The  furniture  and  chattels, 
however,  raised  little  enthusiasm  \  daughter-in-law  of 
the  late  Alexander  Carlyle  appropriately  bought  lor  £5 
Jane  Welsh  Carlyle's  cottage  piano,  and  the  same  lady 
also  paid  1  (.2  foi  the  wrought-iron  necklace,  with  cameo 
pendant,  which  Goethe  sent  to  Jane  W.  Carlyle  as  a 
wedding  present,  and  caused  her  to  write  the  vei  ie 
beginning    "    Mark   (ham    I   clasp  thee  round  my  neck   with 

Pride."  Ihc-  large  setter  mentioned  in  /■  /  and 
oj  fane  Welsh  Carlyle,  made  only  '7;  while 
Mr.  R.  Blunt,  chairman  of  tin-  Carlyle  I  louse  Trust 
Committer,  paid  only  '2  =,s  i,,r  Hi-  1  |  oi  ven  Victorian 
mahogany  chairs,  which  came  from  Mrs  Carlyle's  home 
in  Haddington;  and  in  conclu  ion,  £22  was  given  for 
Dean  Swift's  ivory  mone}    box,  7  in.  wide 

Pictures  and  Drawings 

\i    Christie's,    on    July    1st,    a    painting    by    Herman 
Tenkate  ol     I    Tavern    I;  and  peasants 

rsing,  on  panel,  24  ■  35J  in.,  fetched  £105;  and  a 
water-colour  sketch.  The  Pass  of  St.  Hernard,  by  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  8$  x  1 1  \  in  ,  -  56  1  p  Seven  days  later,  Nathaniel 
1  lance's  Dr.  Guy,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  in  a  red  coat,  holding 
an  anatomical  chart,  in  a  painted  oval,  29^  X  24J  in., 
made  £78  15s.  ;  a  portrait  by  Allan  Ramsay,  Queen 
Charlotte,  in  a  blue  dress,  embroidered  with  white  lace 
trimmings,  wearing  a  pearl  bracelet  with  miniature  of 
George  III.  on  her  right  wrist,  35J  x  27J  in.,  £"199  10s. 
Beechey's  Master  Fortescue,  when  a  child,  in  a  white  muslin 
frock,  50  x  40  in.,  £152  5s.  ;  Hoppner's  Mrs.  Gricrson, 
in  black  dress  with  red  shawl,  29  x  24  in.,  £81  18s.  ; 
Reynolds's  Samuel  Whitbread,  Whig  politician  and  M  !'. 
for  Bedford,  1790,  in  blue  coat,  vest  and  breeches  and  dark 
academic  gown  and  white  frills,  50  x  40  in.,  £"173  5s.  ; 
Gainsborough's  William  Markham,  of  Becca  Hall,  York- 
shire, eldest  son  of  William  Markham,  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  private  secretary  to  Wan,  n  Hastings,  in  a  painted 
oval,  29 £  X  24^  in.,  £'609  ;  and  Lawrence's  Colonel  David 
Markham,  fourth  son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  was 
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killed  at  St.  Domingo,  1705,  while  commanding  the  20th 
Regiment  (exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1796) 
49  X  39^  in.,  £"997  10s.  Raeburn's  portrait  of  John 
Campbell,  of  Craignure,  in  dark  coat  with  rolled  collar, 
yellow  vest  and  white  stock,  painted  in  1810,  when  aged 
forty-two,  29  x  24  in.,  sold  by  order  of  a  great-grand- 
daughter of  the  sitter,  brought  ,£210  ;  Kneller's  John  Dry- 
den,  signed  and  dated  1697,  35  x  27  in.,  generally  known 
by*  G.  Edelinck's  engraving,  was  bought  in  at  £"294  ;  a 
portrait  of  William  Pinney,  in  red  coat,  attributed  to 
Reynolds,  29^  x  24J  in.,  sold  for  £73  10s.  ;  G.  Terburg's 
The  Letter  :  a  lady  tu  Jttlt  coloured  jacket,  with  a  dog  on 
lin  lap,  giving  a  letter  to  a  domestic,  on  panel,  13  x  12  in., 
£"199  10s.  ;  and  J.  Van  Ruisdael's  A  Woody  River  Scene, 
with  peasants  fishing,  38  x  46^  in.,  £81  iSs.  On  July 
22nd,  the  top  price,  £75  12s.,  was  given  for  St.  Michael 
trampling  on  Satan,  Andrea  del  Verrocchio,  with 
inscription,  coat-of-arms  and  date  "  1475'"  on  panel, 
532  X  522  m-  i  while  in  the  concluding  sale  of  the  season, 
July  29th,  Romney's  portrait  of  Richard  Henry  Beaumont, 
of  Whitley  Beaumont,  Yorkshire,  in  plum-coloured  coat 
with  white  stock,  in  painted  oval,  29  x  24  in.,  changed 
hands  at  (504  ;  Th.  de  Keyser's  Portrait  of  a  Botanist, 
in  black  embroidered  dress  with  white  collar,  on  panel, 
39  X  31  in.,  £94  10s.  ;  Richard  Sickert's  The  Model, 
mi  framed,  19^  x  15^  in.,  £50  8s.  ;  and  H.  Fantin-Latour's 
Phlox.  Heliotrope,  Pink  Asters  and  other  Flowers,  g£  x  7^ 
in.,  £'72  10s.  Among  the  water-colour  drawings  by 
Norman  Lindsay,  the  Australian  artist,  which  brought  a 
total  of  £134  8s.,  were  :  The  drape,  1926,  2i|  x  22^  in., 
£46  4s.  ;  Serenade,  1920,  21^  x  17  in.,  £36  15s.  ;  The 
Eagle  Hunt,  1919,  2i|  x  17  in.,  £26  5s.  ;  and  The  Dana 
1920,   14  x  14J  in.,  £25  4s. 

The  sale  at  Sotheby's,  on  July  20th,  included  a  small 
collection  (24  lots)  of  unusually  interesting  drawings  of 
naval  engagements  by  William  Van  de  Velde,  the  younger, 
which  brought  a  total  of  £693.  Of  this  sum  £245  was 
given  for  a  series  of  three  pen-and-ink  with  wash  drawings, 
illustrating  a  Sea-fight  in  which  Prince  Maurice  of  Orange 
was  engaged ,  with  elaborate  manuscript  notes  of  the  ships 
and  Commanders,  average  size  12J  x  i<S£  in.  ;  while  a 
pen-and-ink  with  wash  drawing  of  a  Naval  Engagement, 
lylh  June.  1763,  14  <  31  J  111.,  made  £54.  A  pen-and-ink 
drawing  representing  cottage  buildings  with  a  clump  of 
trees  in  the  middle  distance,  and,  on  the  left,  a  pond 
or  canal,  by  Rembrandt,  5  x  ~j\  in.,  made  £"115  ;  Matteo 
(h  Giovanni's  I  In  Virgin  and  <  laid,  on  panel,  2o£  x  15 
in.,  /145  ;  and  another,  of  the  same  subject,  by  Xaddo 
Ceccarelli  di  Siena,  on  panel,  35  x  i8£  in.,  £205.  On 
July  27th,  The  Canale  di  San  Marco,  attributed  to 
Canaletto,  40  >  03^  in.,  realised  £100;  a  like  sum  was 
given  for  a  portrait  of  a  gentleman  in  blue,  seated  in  a 
park,  with  a  book  in  his  hands,  ascribed  to  Devis,  29J  x 
24  in.,  and  a  set  of  four  fox-hunting  subjects,  repre- 
senting  The  Bicester  Hunt,  by  II  Aiken,  signed,  11J  X 
15I  in.,   fetched  £[205. 

Prints 

Engravings  by  old  masters  formed  the  subject  of  a 
sale  in  these  rooms  on  June  15th  and  16th.  Among  these 
w.is  a  long  series  by  Albrecht  Diirer,  including  Adam  and 
I  vi  1  before  the  rift  in  the  tree),  with  bull"s-head  water- 
mark,   which    realised   £"620  ;     The  Nativity,   with   similar 


watermark,  £110  ;  a  first  state  of  the  rare  circular  plate, 
The  Crucifixion,  with  Passavant's  copies  A  and  B,  £"115  ; 
The  Virgin  seated  on  a  grassy  bank,  with  bull's-head 
watermark,  £110  ;  The  Virgin  with  the  Child  in  swaddling 
clothes,  with  jug  watermark,  £70  ;  The  Virgin  seated  by 
a  wall,  £84  ;  St.  Jerome  in  his  Study,  £75  ;  The  Three 
Genii,  with  bull's-head  watermark,  £72  ;  Hercules  (The 
Effects  "I  Jealousy),  with  high-crown  watermark,  £70; 
The  Cook  and  his  Wife,  £70  ;  The  Little  Horse,  with 
bull's-head  watermark,  £88  ;  and  St.  Eustace,  with  high- 
crown  watermark,  £95.  An  early  impression  of  Rem- 
brandt's The  Agony  in  the  Garden,  and  an  example  of  his 
Landscape  with  a  Flock  of  Sheep,  sold  for  £95  and  £"84 
respectively.  Some  fairly  good  prices  were  given  for 
English  and  French  colour  prints  on  June  22nd — A  Maid, 
A  Wife,  A  Widow,  and  What  you  will,  a  set  of  four,  by 
and  after  J.  R.  Smith,  with  wide  margins,  fetched  £^420  ; 
and  The  Return  from  Shooting  (The  Duke  of  Newcastle), 
by  F.  Bartolozzi  and  S.  Aiken,  after  F.  Wheatley,  the 
early  state  before  alteration  of  the  inscription  and  with 
.1  star  on  breast,  £135.  Both  these  lots  were  formerly 
in  the  Hermitage  collection.  Tete  de  Flore  (Mme.  Bau- 
douin  ?),  by  L.  M.  Bonnet,  after  F.  Boucher,  £"125  ;  a 
third  state  of  La  Promenade  Publique,  by  and  after  P.  L. 
Debucourt,  £120  ;  and  a  set  of  eight  aquatints  repre- 
senting The  Beaufort  Hunt,  by  H.  Aiken,  after  W.  P. 
Hodges,  with  title  on  pink  paper,  and  leaf  of  dedication, 
£270.  On  July  5th,  impressions  of  Diirer's  Adam  and 
Eve  and  The  Nativity,  both  with  bull's-head  watermark, 
changed  hands  at  £110  and  £140  respectively  ;  and  £"82 
was  given  for  Rembrandt's  Clement  de  Jonghe,  before 
the  indication  of  an  arch  at  top,  with  coat-of-arms  water- 
mark. Seven  days  later,  a  set  of  twenty  coloured  Views 
of  Berlin,  by  J.  Rosenberg,  dated  1777-85,  and  published 
by  J.  Morino,  Berlin,  made  £71  ;  and  a  first  state  of 
Cotton  Mather,  by  and  after  P.  Pelham  (the  first  mezzotint 
produced  in  America),  £63.  On  July  26th,  a  set  of  five 
aquatints  in  colours  of  Views  of  Dublin,  by  R.  Havell 
and  Son,  after  T.  S.  Roberts,  fetched  £62  ;  and  an  early 
impression,  with  burr  and  foul  biting,  small  margins,  of 
Rembrandt's  Christ  carried  to  the  Tomb,  £40.  A  sale  of 
modern  etchings  at  Sotheby's,  on  July  6th,  included  an 
impression  of  Muirhead  Bone's  Manhattan  Excavation, 
which  cost  £05  ;  and  three  of  the  rare  set  of  four  litho- 
graphs of  Bull  Fighting,  made  by  F.  Goya  at  Bordeaux 
in  1825  (each  in  second  state),  £75.  On  July  1st,  Christie's 
obtained  £50  8s.  for  first  published  states  of  The  Lock 
and  Tin  Cornfield,  a  pair,  bv  I  >avid  Lucas,  after  J.  Constable. 

Porcelain  and  Pottery 

In  Christie's  sale  on  July  7th,  a  pair  of  K'ang-hsi  jars 
and  covers,  enamelled  in  famille-verte  with  hunting  scenes 
and  band  of  prunus  blossom  round  the  neck,  22  in.  high, 
was  knocked  down  at  £115  10s.  ;  on  July  14th,  twenty- 
three  Crown  Derby  plates,  painted  with  hunting  scenes 
in  circular  panels,  and  gilt  with  wheatears  and  stars  on 
seeded  ground  round  the  borders,  8|  in.  diam.,  found  a 
buyer  at  £189  ;  again,  on  July  21st,  as  much  as  £"714 
was  paid  for  a  pair  of  Chelsea  groups  representing  the 
Four  Seasons,  13  in.  high,  bearing  the  gold  anchor  mark 
and  an  impressed  R,  and  forming  attractive  examples 
of   their   period. 

In    one    piece,     Winter,    wearing    a    fur-bordered    coat 
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and  cap,  and  with  ice  skates  strapped  on  his  feet,  is 
grouped  with  Spring,  who  holds  a  spray  of  flowers  in 
her  right  hand,  and  another  in  her  apron  ;  while  in  the 
second  group,  Summer,  holding  the  remains  of  a  sickle, 
is  seen  resting  her  left  arm  on  the  shoulder  of  Autumn, 
who  carries  a  large  bunch  of  fruit  in  his  apron.  They 
stand  on  bases  modelled  with  birds,  wheat  and  flowers, 
and  their  garments  are  elaborately  patterned  and  deco- 
rated in  colours  and  gilding.  Finally,  on  July  28th,  a 
pair  of  Ch'ien  Lung  oviform  vases  and  covers,  enamelled 
in  famille-rose  with  cocks  and  flowering  branches  in  petal 
and  fan-shaped  panels  on  a  black  ground  with  scroll 
foliage  in  green,  and  rosettes  in  other  colours,  the  covers 
surmounted  by  kylins,  24J  in.  high,  changed  hands  for 
£504  ;  and  a  bowl  of  the  same  period,  painted  with 
hunting  scenes,  in  the  European  style,  in  panels  with  gilt 
scroll    borders    on    coral    colour    ground,     16    in.    diam.. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  July  7th,  a  pair  of  Battersea  enamel 
plaques,  of  oval  shape,  painted  with  figures  seated  by 
trees  on  a  hill-top,  6  in.  high,  made  £37  ;  on  July  21st, 
an  old  English  dinner  service  (134  pieces),  painted  with 
a  floral  design  in  gold  borders,  realised  £60  ;  and  a 
Davenport  dessert  service  (42  pieces),  decorated  with 
bouquets  of  flowers  within  wide  apple-green  borders, 
containing  flowers  within  gilt  cartouches,  ^50.  On 
July  29th,  Mr.  Ernest  Thesiger's  well-known  collet  turn 
(over  300  pieces),  of  English  pottery,  with  purple  lustre 
decoration,  catalogued  in  68  lots,  brought  a  total  of  ^386. 
Prices  ranged  from  10s.  up  to  £85,  the  latter  sum  being 
given  for  the  Sunderland  set  of  The  Seasons,  by  Dixon, 
Austin  &■  Co.,  8J  in,  high,  the  four  figures  with  their 
appropriate  emblems  being  in  finely  coloured  and  lustred 
costumes.  \  cylindrical  jardiniere,  with  double  leai 
handles,  covered  with  a  brilliant  mottled  lustre,  7J  in. 
high,  fetched  /3C  :  1  Wedgwood  shell  dessert  ser\  ii  e 
(2<)  pieces),  decorated  with  mother-o'-pearl  and  tortoise 
shell  lustre,  £38;  and  a  Leeds  "Bough  Pot,"  the  lid 
pierced  for  holding  flowers,  illuminated  with  baskets  ol 
flowers  on  tables  under  arches,  in  resist  on  a  pale  purple 
lustre  ground,  8^  in.  high,  £22. 

Puttick  iS:  Simpson's  sale,  on  July  8th,  included  a 
Nymphenburg  figure  of  a  lady,  wearing  a  scale  pattern 
dress  of  puce  striped  with  blue,  and  a  short  trilled  apron, 
standing  by  a  scroll  balustrade  and  singing  an  Italian 
song,  which  she  holds  before  her,  7J  in.  high.  This  found 
a  buyer  at  £246  15s.  Among  several  pieces  of  Meissen 
were  a  pair  of  figures  of  white  horses,  prancing  among 
clouds  and  wearing  gilt  harness,  on  Louis  XV.  ormolu 
bases,  8f  in.  and  9  in.  high,  £52  10s.  ;  The  Elector  of 
Saxony  as  a  Mason,  12  in.  high,  £31  10s.  ;  a  group  ol 
lovers,  the  lady  in  a  tlowered  dress,  the  man  in  a  gold- 
braided  white  coat  and  black  breeches,  on  chased  ormolu 
base,  4}  in.  high.  £44  2s.  ;  a  group  representing  a  shep- 
herdess receiving  the  address  of  a  shepherd,  while  Cupid 
whispers  in  his  ear — a  harlequin  making  gi  itures,  stands 
behind  them.  6|  in.  high.  £48  6s.  ;  another,  of  a  lady 
unmasking  harlequin,  6  in.  high.  £54  12s  :  and  one  . . t 
a  gardener  and  wife,  seated  and  holding  baskets,  7^  in. 
high,  £42.  A  Chelsea  group  of  a  youth  and  girl  dancing 
a  country  dance,  a  may  stump  in  the  centre,  bearing  the 
red  anchor  mark,  7A  in.  high,  £58  16s.  ;  a  bowl,  cover  and 
stand,   from  the  same  factory,   painted  with  exotic  birds 


and  trees,  with  pierced  scroll  handles,  and  bearing  the 
gold  anchor  mark,  4  in.  diam.,  ^27  6s.  ;  and  a  Ch'ien-Lung 
vase,  enamelled  with  flowers  and  butterflies  in  oval 
medallions  and  modelled  with  husk  festoons,  on  square 
base,   17  in.  high,  ^35  14s. 

Furniture,  Tapestries  and  Objets  d'Art 

The    most    interesting    of    the    dispersals    under    this 
heading  was  that  at  Christie's  on  July  7th.     It  included 
two  lots  of  historic  importance.     The  first  was  the  table 
desk,   16  in.  long,   11 J  in.  deep,  gf  in.  high,  circa  1525, 
illustrated  in  colour  in  The  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture, 
by  Percy  Macquoid  and  Ralph  Edwards,  and  believed  to 
have  been   a  present  from   Henry  VIII.   to  Catherine  of 
Aragon.     The  desk,  with  a  sloping  top,  has  a  double  lid 
and    a    fall-down    front,    enclosing    three    drawers.     The 
interior  of   the   box   is   covered    with   leather   brilliantly 
decorated  in  colours  and  gilding  with  the  Royal  Arms  of 
King    Henry,    and    his    badges   and    those   of   Catherine, 
figures  of  Venus  with  Cupid  and  Mars,  a  medallion  head 
of  Christ,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  profile  heads  of 
Paris  and  Helen.     The  exterior  has  at  a  later  date  been 
covered  in  shagreen,  and  mounted  with  metal-gilt  corners 
and    handles.     The    desk,    which    for    long    was   in    the 
possession  of  the  late  Mr.   A.  C.  W.  Dunn  Gardner,  now 
passed   into  the  possession  of  a  London  dealer  for   £462. 
We    understand    that   this    relic    of   Tudor   craftsmanship 
may,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so,  pass  into  the  National 
collection  at  South  Kensington.     The  second  item  referred 
to  was  a  set  of  crimson  velvet  horse  trappings,  elaborately 
embroidered    in    gold    and    silver    threads    with    scrolled 
flowering  stems  and  the  Royal  monogram  "   \ .  K ."     The 
trappings,    which    adorned    the    Duke    oi    Marlborough's 
charger    when    he  rode  to   St.    Paul's   Cathedral    lor  the 
Thanksgiving  Service  aftei   the  Battle  of  Blenheim,  were 
probal'U     given    by    the     Duke    to    his    personal     friend, 
Major-Gen.  John   Armstrong,  chief  engineer  of  England, 
and    Governor    of    the     rower    of    London.      Armstrong's 
third  daughter,  Frances,  married  Taylor  Whiteof  Walling- 
wells,   an   ancestor  of  the  vendor,   Sir   Archibald  White. 
They  wen-  purchased  by  Mi    I  rnesl  Makower  for  /157  tos. 
Mr.   Makower.   who  is  a  Trustee  of  the  London   Museum, 
presented,  some  years  ago,   to   Westminster  Abbey,   the 
Essex  gold  ring  which  now  rests  on  the  tomb  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,   and   his   gifts   to  the   London   Museum  include 
the  vest  worn  by  Charles  I.  on  the  scaffold.     To  this  sale 
Lord    Churston    sent   four   pieces    of   statuary    in    white 
marble,    by    the    Danish    sc  ulptor,    B.    Thorvaldsen.     A 
statue.   Venus  Triumphant .  5  ft.  10  in.  high,  sold  for  ^357  ; 
a  pair  of  reliefs,   Night  and   Marning  (said  to  have  been 
carved    in    one    day),  i>    in.  diam.,  ^267  15s.  ;    another 
relief,  The  Three  Graces  with  Cupid,  4  ft.  high,  3  ft.  5  in. 
wide  (a  replica  of  the  monument  to  Appiani  in  the  Aca- 
demy of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Milan),  £294  ;    and  a  statue, 
The  Angel  of  Baptism,  6  ft.  2  in.  high.  £52  10s.      A  small 
collection  belonging  to  Sir  John  Mullens  included  a  few 
jade  ornaments,  among  which  were  :    a  dark  green  bowl, 
carved  with  five  rings  of  conventional  petals,  8|  in.  diam., 
of  the  Ch'ien-Lung  dynasty,   ^283    10s.  ;     a  dark  green 
circular  plaque,   of  the  same  dynasty,   the  front  carved 
with  the  Immortals  in  a  mountainous  and  wooded  land- 
scape,  and  the  reverse  with   bats  in  conventional  cloud 
decoration,  mounted  on  a  chased  metal-gilt  stand,  16  ii  ' 
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high,  /210  ;  and  a  pair  of  emerald  green  vases  and  covers, 
flecked  with  white,  and  carved  with  masks,  palm  leaves 
and  dragons,  with  mask  and  ring  handle,  at  the  sides, 
8  in.  high,  £105.  A  six-leaf  screen,  overlaid  with  Immor- 
tals, utensils,  buildings  and  landscapes  in  jades,  lapis- 
lazuli  and  other  hardstones,  6  ft.  9  in.  high,  brought 
^315  ;  and  a  panel  of  16th-century  Brussels  tapestry, 
woven  with  Cyprus  compelling  the  Lydians  to  take  to  music, 
11  At.  3  in.  high  x  8  ft.  5  in.  wide,  received  a  final  bid 
°f  /378-  Items,  from  other  sources,  in  this  sale  included 
a  Chippendale  mahogany  winged  bookcase,  6  ft.  3  in. 
wide,  which  brought  ^96  12s.  ;  a  Louis  XVI.  writing- 
table,  on  square  tapering  legs,  veneered  with  rectangular 
panels  of  king-wood  in  mahogany  borders,  stamped 
P.  Gamier,  51  in.  wide,  ^273  ;  a  Louis  XV.  marquetry 
bonheur  de  jour,  of  oval  shape,  24  in.  wide,  ^105  ;  a 
K'ang-hsi  six-leaf  lacquer  screen,  incised  and  decorated 
in    polychrome    with    Phoenix    and    flowering    branches, 

8  ft.  8  in.  high,  £110  5s.  ;  a  17th-century  panel  of  Beauvais 
tapestry,  worked  with  the  Legend  of  Narcissus  and  Echo, 
10  ft.  3  in.  high,  7  ft.  4  in.  wide,  ^840  ;  a  German  (?),  15th 
cen.  terracotta  Virgin  and  Child,  decorated  in  colours, 
24  in.  high,  ^105.  At  Christie's,  on  July  12th,  a  set  of 
nine  16th-  and  17th-century  French  steel  keys,  variously 
ornamented,  -]\  and  5  in.  long,  made  ^78  15s.  ;  a  17th- 
century  English  silver  watch,  by  Thomas  Dyde,  of  London, 
on  a  treble-stand,  with  silver  chain,  ^40  19s.  ;  a  17th- 
century  German  circular  bronze  table-clock,  the  lid 
pierced  with  a  bird  and  grotesque  figures,  the  base  chased 
and  pierced  with  a  hunting  scene  and  the  sides  with 
animals  and  foliage,  £9>S  4s.  ;  and  a  bracket  clock,  by 
S.  Rimbault,  London,  in  a  pedestal-shaped  ebonised 
case,  20  in.  high,  ^44  2s.  Two  days  later,  a  pair  of 
Chippendale  mahogany  arm-chairs,  the  splats  to  the  backs 
pierced  and  carved  with  columns,  ribands  and  foliage, 
the  arms  carved  at  the  ends  with  husks,  on  carved  cabriole 
legs  terminating  in  claw-and-ball  feet,  realised  ^152  5s.  ; 
and  on  July  21st,  a  set  of  six  Chippendale  mahogany 
chairs  and  a  settee,   4  ft.  wide,  the  backs  pierced  with 

Gothick  "  arches  and  carved  with  foliage,  on  square 
straight  legs,  made  ^252  ;  a  William  and  Mary  wing  arm- 
chair, supported  on  baluster  legs,  the  front  stretcher 
pierced  and  carved  with  scrolls  and  foliage,  ^90  6s.  ;  and 
a  K'ang-hsi  twelve-leaf  coromandel  screen,  incised  and 
decorated   in   polychrome  with  figures,   landscapes,   etc., 

9  ft.  9  in.  high,  ^141  15s.  The  Russian  State  Jewel  sale 
at  Christie's  in  1927  was  recalled  on  July  22nd,  when 
^1,000  was  given  for  a  green  jasper  snuff-box,  mounted 
with  gold  borders  finely  chased  with  flowers  and  foliage, 
and  richly  overlaid  with  baskets  of  flowers,  trophies,  and 
foliage  in  white  and  fancy  coloured  diamonds.  This  had 
cost  ,£2,600  in  the  1927  sale.  On  July  26th,  a  miniature 
portrait  of  a  gentleman,  in  green  coat  with  black  collar, 
white  vest  and  stock,  by  J.  Smart,  signed  with  initials 
and  dated  1785,  reached  ^50  8s.  ;  and  finally,  on  July  28th, 
^105  was  offered  for  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  side-table,  sup- 
ported on  cabriole  legs  of  octagonal  form  terminating  in 
club  feet,   36  in.  wide. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  July  1st,  ^100  was  the  final  bid  for  a 
Chippendale  secretaire  winged  bookcase,  6  ft.  9  in.  wide, 
8  ft.  high  ;  and  a  very  fine  bracket  clock,  by  the  great 
English  clock-maker,  Thomas  Tompion,  found  a  buyer  at 
/360.      It  measures  only  5  in.  wide,  and  j{  in.  high,  and 


has  an  engraved  brass  dial  and  narrow  silvered  ring  dial 
with  cherub  head  spandrels  at  the  corners,  and  is  enclosed 
in  a  steel  case  with  pierced  "  basket  "  top,  and  pierced 
brass  panels  at  the  sides.  On  July  4th,  a  remarkable 
model  of  a  Lapland  village  carved  in  walrus  ivory,  with 
two  reindeer  tents  in  a  grove  of  trees,  with  numerous 
figures  and  animals,  27  x  19J  in.,  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha,  went  for  ^68  ;  six  pounds  less 
was  bid  for  an  African  (Benin  region)  carved  ivory 
standing  cup  and  cover,  the  latter  surmounted  by  a  gro- 
tesque female  figure  of  a  child,  13^  in.  high  ;  and  ^33 
was  paid  for  a  6th-century  Celtic  bracelet,  formed  of  a 
plain  gold  band  with  twisted  wire  clasps.  An  Elizabethan 
gold  ring,  engraved  with  a  grasshopper  and  the  Wingfield 
family  arms  and  crest,  circa  1570,  fetched  ^48  on  July  7th, 
when  ^39  was  received  for  a  miniature  of  Prince  Rupert, 
by  Alexander  Cooper,  oval,  if /in.,  signed  with  initials 
"  A.C."  On  July  14th,  a  gold/and  enamel  badge,  deco- 
rated with  the  arms  of  the  Weavers'  Company,  and  those 
of  the  Company  of  Distillers/,  fell  at  ^40.  Seven  days 
later,  a  Chinese  wall  hanging  in  yellow  velvet,  decorated 
with  a  floral  design  in  delicate  shades  of  blue  and  grey, 
6  ft.  x  11  ft.,  made  £65;  and  on  July  2<>th,  a  Benin 
bronze  mask,  with  long  tapering  head-dress,  decorated  in 
relief  with  crocodiles,  snakes  and  Maltese  crosses,  27  in. 
high,  realised  /50.  The  concluding  sale  in  these  rooms, 
(in  July  29th,  included  a  pair  of  very  fine  miniature 
portraits  of  John  Macnamara,  M.P.,  and  his  wife  Mary 
(nee  Jones),  the  former  in  blue  coat  and  while  cravat,  the 
latter  in  white  dress  with  dark  waist-bands,  by  Richard 
Cosway,  ovals,  2J  in.  These  changed  hands  at  ^240. 
John  Macnamara,  of  Llangoed  Castle,  Brecon,  who  was 
known  as  "  Handsome  Mac,"  was  Colonel  of  the  West- 
minster Regiment  of  the  Middlesex  Militia  in  1788,  and 
the  miniatures  were  sold  by  order  of  his  descendant, 
Lt.-Col.  E.  C.  Jennings.  £(>o  was  the  final  offer  for  an 
ivory  model  of  a  three-decker  man-o'-war,  fully  rigged 
and  armed,  25  x  33^  in.  ;  and  a  Sheraton  mahogany 
bookcase,  3  ft.  x  7  ft.  8  in.,  made  ^70. 

In  Puttick  &  Simpson's  sale,  on  July  8th,  an  Italian 
Renaissance  cassone,  of  walnut  wood,  on  paw  feet,  with 
marquetry  panels  inlaid  with  armorini,  71  in.  wide,  made 
^68  5s.  ;  a  Sheraton  mahogany  sideboard,  on  square 
tapered  legs,  68  in.  wide,  ^48  6s.  ;  on  July  7th,  a  violin, 
by  Nicolaus  Gagliano,  Naples,  175—,  sold  for  £150  ; 
another,  by  Peter  Guarnerius,  Venice,  1746,  ^85  ;  one  by 
J .  B.  Vuillaume,  Paris,  £60  ;  and  on  July  21st,  a  violon- 
cello, by  J.  F.  Pressenda,  Turin,  1830,  fetched  ^120. 

At  Robinson,  Fisher  &  Harding's,  on  July  13th,  an 
18th-century  black  and  gold  lacquer  serpentine  chest  of 
eight  drawers,  enclosed  by  a  pair  of  panelled  doors, 
decorated  with  Chinese  landscapes,  made  ^37  10s. 

Messrs.  Garland-Smith   &  Co. 

We  regret  that,  inadvertently,  an  incorrect  report  of 
the  Brougham  Hall  sale  was  given  on  p.  137  (and  at  a 
later  reference)  of  our  August  issue.  Messrs.  Garland- 
Smith  &  Co.,  who  conducted  the  auction,  desire  us  to 
state  that  the  account  as  published  by  us,  and  which  we 
believed  to  emanate  from  a  reliable  source,  should  be  dis- 
regarded. This  merely  applies  to  the  Brougham  Hall  sale, 
and  not  to  any  other  auction  notices  in  our  August 
number. 
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Lent  by  Edward  Jackson  Holmes  to  the  Coney  Exhibition,   Museum  oj  Fine    Vrts,  Bosto 


AMERICAN    ART    NOTES 


Silver  by  John  Coney 

John  Coney,  who  marked  his  silver  with  a  rabbit,  or 
coney,  as  a  rebus  on  his  name,  was  one  ol  the  most 
successtul  silversmiths  of  the  old  Colonial  period.  (  M  the 
i  \8  known  pieees  bv  him  in  existence,  co6  were  recently 
assembled  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  for  an 
exhibition  which  lasted  through  the  summer. 

Coney  was  born  in  1655,  his  birth  being  recorded  in 
the  Boston  records  : — "  Conney  :  John  son  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  borne  5  Jan  1655."  His  father  was  a  cooper 
and  one  oi  the  earliest  settlers,  since  he  came  to  the  new 
colony  as  a  boy  of  six,  in  1634,  from  Boston,  England. 
It  is  not  known  from  whom  young  John  learned  the  trade 
of  silversmith,  but  it  is  generally  suggested  that  Ins 
master  was  Jeremiah  Dummer,  who,  in  later  life,  became 
a  distant  connection  of  Coney's  by  marriage.  In  [694, 
Coney  took  as  his  second  wife  Mary  Clark,  sister-in-law 
of  Dummer,  who  performed  the  wedding  ceremony  in  his 
capacity  as  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Coney  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  members  of  his 
trade  in  Boston,  and  evidently  a  person  of  some  promi- 
nence. From  the  diary  of  Judge  Samuel  Sewell,  who  at 
one  time  was  Ins  neighbour,  we  learn  that  Conev  was 
constable  in   1688,  and  that  he  acted  as  pallbearer  at  the 


funerals  ol  several  citizens  oi  importance,  lie  also  says 
that  "  Mr.  Cony  "  engraved  the  inscription  on  the  gold 
ring  which  he  presented  to  Governor  Shute  to  i  ongratulate 
him  upon  hi-- entrance  upon  a  new  \  ear  on  January  17th. 
[719  Coney  was  a  subscriber  toward  the  erection  of 
King'--  Chapel,  which  has  contributed  to  the  Museum's 
exhibition  a  beaker  with  the  inscription  : — Ex  dono  : 
Elias    Parkman  to  3    New  A     '  Like  Paul  Revere 

he  was  an  engraver,  and  may  have  engraved  his  own 
silver  He  is  known  to  have  engraved  the  plates  for  the 
first  paper  money  printed  in  the  Colonies.  He  died  in 
[722,  leaving  an  estate  of  over  two  thousand  pounds — for 
that  time  a  considerable  fortune.  The  termination  of 
his  busy  career  is  simply  recorded  in  an  advertisement 
in  the  Boston  Gazelle  of  November  5/12,  1722  : — "  This 
1  vening  the  remaining  part  of  the  Tools  of  the  late  Mr. 
Coney  are  to  be  Sold.     About  5  a  clock." 

Many  contributions  to  the  Boston  exhibition  came 
from  the  churches  of  New  England,  from  Cambridge, 
Maiden,  Marblehead,  Newport,  Brookline,  and  also  from 
Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  as  well  as  the  Old  South 
Church  and  the  First  Church  of  Boston.  His  earliest 
piece,  which  is  also  a  church  piece,  was  not  in  the  exhi- 
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bition.  It  is  a  two-handled  cup  given  by  Margaret  Bridges 
to  the  First  Church  of  Concord  and  dated  1676,  when 
Coney  was  only  twenty-one  years  old.  It  has  a  further 
claim  to  being  first  of  its  kind,  since  it  is  also  the  earliest 
two-handled  cup  found  by  Mr.  E.  Alfred  Jones  in  his 
examination  of  the  old  silver  of  American  churches.  The 
work  of  his  mature  years  was  so  completely  represented 
that  any  single 
omission  was  not 
a  noticeable  one. 
Among  a  number  of 
pieces  from  the 
Mabel  Brady  Gar- 
van  collection  at 
\  ale  University 
was  the  handsome 
covered  caudle  cup 
with  the  arms  of 
Addington,  the 
legacy  of  Sir  John 
Leverett  to  his 
nephew,  Isaac  Ad- 
dington, who  was 
Secretary  to  the 
Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony.  Har- 
vard University 
sent  the  t  w  o  - 
handled  covered 
(  up  with  the 
Stoughton  arms, 
given  by  Governor 
William  Stoughton 
to  that  institution. 
Governor  Stough- 
1 1  m's  bequest  to  his 
niece,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Tailer,  consisting  of 
"  1  \  1  to  buy  a 
piece  of  plate  " 
took  the  form  of  a 
rare  chocolate  pot 
of  gallipot  shape 
such  as  is  found  in 
Oriental  porcelain. 
This  is  the  only  re- 
corded instance  of 
this  shape  being 
used     for     the 

purpose  in  Colonial  silver.  The  piece  was  given  to  the 
Museum  by  its  director,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson  Holmes. 
Mr.  Holmes  also  lent  to  the  exhibition  a  large  caudle  cup 
which  inspired  his  grandfather,  the  poet  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  to  write  his  humorous  poem  On  Lending  a  Punch 
Bowl.  A  sweetmeat  box,  the  property  of  the  Museum, 
is  a  charming  piece  of  work,  which  Mr.  Jones  calls  "  almost 
exotic  in  comparison  with  other  Colonial  silver,"  and  says 
that  it  was  copied  from  an  English  box  of  1676 
illustrated  in  Jackson's  History  of  English  Plate  (No. 
1076). 

Coney's  tankards  are  modelled  after  the  low,  flat-topped 
type  made  in  England  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  His 
spoons  show  the  evolution  from  the  primitive  oval  bowl 


and  straight  handle,  sharply  cut  off  at  the  end,  to  the 
more  graceful  egg-shaped  bowl  and  trifid  end  handles. 
Candlesticks  trace  a  development  from  columnar  to 
baluster  form.  Casters  are  like  late  seventeenth-  and 
early  eighteenth-century  English  models.  His  two- 
handled  cups  follow  the  main  line  of  progression  of 
English  styles,  but  without  so  great  a  variety  of  ornament. 

The  cup  which  in- 
spired the  Punch 
Bowl  poem,  by 
Holmes,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  an  early 
type,  following  a 
style  from  England 
of  about  1660, 
with  the  design  of 
cherubs  and 
flowers  worked  in 
repousse  and  flat 
chasing  around  the 
lower  half  of  the 
bowl,  and  having 
cast  scroll  handles 
with  female  heads 
as  thumb  rests. 


CADWALLADER   COLDEN   AND  WARRE 

LENT    BY    MR.    DE    LANCEY 

OF   THE    CITY 


Matthew   Pratt's 
Portrait  of 
"  Cadwallader 
Colden  " 

Hanging  in  the 
Museum  of  the 
City  of  New  York, 
through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  de 
Lancey  Kountze,  is 
a  portrait  of  a  fine 
old  gentleman  and 
a  young  boy,  both 
associated  with  the 
early  history  of 
New  York,  which, 
so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, has  never 
been  published. 
The  portrait  of  Cad- 
wallader  Colden 
and  his  young 
relative,  Warren  de 
Lancey,  by  Matthew  Pratt,  has  a  forthright  vigour  which, 
in  spite  of  the  artist's  limitations,  gives  us  a  strong  im- 
pression of  the  fiery  Royalist.  Here  is  an  intimate  glimpse 
of  him,  in  his  figured,  rose-coloured  dressing  gown  and 
red  waistcoat,  one  hand  on  a  scientific  drawing,  and  the 
other  resting  affectionately  on  the  shoulder  of  the  boy 
in  an  olive-green  coat. 

Colden  had  a  varied  career  :  physician,  botanist, 
holder  of  public  office,  author,  gentleman  farmer — he  is 
a  picturesque  figure  in  pre-Revolutionary  New  York. 
He  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  leading  scien- 
tists of  his  day,  and,  when  in  London,  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Halley,  the  astronomer,  who  read  a  scientific 
paper    by    him    before    the    Royal    Society.      Among    his 
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literary  acquaintances  was  Franklin,  and  he  himself 
entered  the  field  of  literature  with  his  History  of  the  Five 
Indian  Nations  Depending  upon  New   York. 

He  was  born  in  Dunse,  Scotland,  in  1688,  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1705,  and  came  to 
America,  where  he  practised  as  a  physician  in  Phila- 
delphia. After  a  visit  to  London,  he  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1 7 16  and  soon  moved  to  New  York,  becoming 
the  first  surveyor-general  of  the  colony.  He  retired  in 
1755  to  his  country  seat  near  Newburgh  on  the  Hudson, 
but  was  called  again  to  public  life  in  1761  to  become 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York,  a  position  which  he 
held  until  his  death  in  1776.  He  was  entirely  in  sympathy 
with  the  taxation  of  the  Colonies,  and  Bancroft  gives 
us  a  lively  picture  of  the  unpopularity  into  which  his 
stand  brought  him  when  the  paper  which  was  to  be 
distributed  under  the  Stamp  Act  was  under  his  care  at 
Fort  George  on  Battery  Point.  On  the  evening  of 
November  1st,  1765,  "  a  torchlight  procession  carrying 
a  scaffold  and  two  images,  one  of  the  Governor,  the  other 
of  the  devil,  came  from  the  Fields,  now  the  Park,  down 
Broadway,  to  within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  the  fort,  knocked 
at  its  gate,  broke  open  the  Governor's  coach-house,  took 
out  his  chariot,  carried  the  images  upon  it  through  the 
town  and  returned  to  burn  them  with  his  own  carriages 
and  sleighs  before  his  eyes  on  the  Bowling  Green 

Colden's  political  convictions  were  shared  fully  by  the 
young  boy  in  Pratt's  picture.  Warren  de  I  ani  ey  had 
grown  to  manhood  when  hostilities  broke  out,  and  ran 
away  to  join  the  British  Army.  His  gallantry  ,it  the 
Battle  of  White  Plains  was  rewarded  with  .1  commission 
as  Cornet  of   1  lorse. 

The  painting  originally  belonged  to  Elizabeth  Colden, 
who  was  Mrs  Peter  de  Lancey  and  the  mother  oi  the 
boy  represented  It  was  handed  down  t ■  n  generations 
in  the  family,  and.  .it  the  tune  oi  the  sale  oi  the  collection 
of  O.  de  Lancey  Coster,  was  purchased  1>\  ll.m\  \  Coster, 
from  whom  its  present  owner.  .Mr.  de  Lance)  Kountze, 
acquired  it 

Matthew  Pratt  (1734-1805)  was  Benjamin  West's  first 
pupil,  although  an  older  man  than  West  and  aire. eh 
trained  in  portrait  painting  by  his  uncle,  James  (  l.n  poole. 
lie  was  with  West  in  London  four  years  and  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  enjoyed  much  success  with  his 
portraits,  especially  his  portrait  groups,  and  it  is  said 
that  lie  was  ,1  L;reat  favourite  with  families  of  wealth 
and    import. ui.  e 

The  Coburn  Collection 

Collecting  as  an  art  in  itself  was  understood  by  Mis 
L.  L.  Coburn.  whose  exceptional  group  of  French  Im- 
pressionists has  in  great  part  been  bequeathed  by  her 
to  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  (Twenty-three  oils  and 
fifty  water-colours  and  drawings  have  passed  to  the 
Institute,  and  ten  paintings  and  various  objets  d'art  have 
been  left  to  the  Fogg  Museum  in  Cambridge.)  It  was 
possible  for  the  visitor  to  Mrs  Coburn's  apartment  in 
the  Blackstone  Hotel  in  Chicago,  where  her  pictures  hung 
tor  many  years,  to  see  that  this  connoisseur  had  been 
actuated  in  the  choice  of  a  painting  by  the  warm  impulse 
with   which  one  would  choose  a  friend. 

Although  her  collection  has  not  been  shown  publicly 
until    its    present    appearance    at    the    Art    Institute    of 


Chicago,  to  which  she  had  lent  it  shortly  before  her  death 
on  May  31st,  her  pictures  are  easily  accessible  to  students 
in  the  books  of  Mauclair,  Meier-Graefe,  J.  B.  Manson, 
Theodore  Duret,  de  la  Faille,  and  other  writers  on  the 
French  school.  Her  latest  acquisition,  Le  Journal 
Illustre,  by  Manet,  which  she  purchased  from  the  Howard 
Young  Galleries,  is  No.  241  in  Moreau-Nelaton,  Vol.  II. 
It  came  from  the  Faure  collection  in  Paris,  where  it  had 
hung  since  it  was  painted,  along  with  the  famous  Bon 
Bock  and  fourteen  others  of  Manet's  finest  pictures.  The 
delightful  portrait  of  the  little  Lange  boy,  by  the  same 
artist,  may  be  seen  in  Meier-Graefe's  book  on  Manet 
(No.  58),  and  the  charming  Renoir,  At  the  Milliner's,  is 
also  reproduced  by  Meier-Graefe.  So  the  story  might 
be  continued  in  regard  to  her  paintings  by  Degas,  Van 
Gogh,  Lautrec,  and  Daumier. 

Among  the  especially  interesting  pictures  is  Uncle  and 
Niece,  by  Degas,  an  early  work  (1862)  which,  not  without 
reason,  is  comparable  to  the  Belleli  Family  in  the  Louvre. 
The  little  girl  is  a  daughter  of  the  Belleli  family  in  Florence 
and  a  relative  of  the  painter,  while  her  uncle  is  of  the 
Montecesi-Cicerale  family  of  Naples.  There  is  also 
Renoir's  portrait  of  his  friend,  Sislcy,  painted  in  1879, 
and  there  are  two  likenesses  of  George  Moore  ;  one  is  by 
Manet,  and  the  other,  by  Forain,  shows  the  famous 
novelist  leaving  the  Opera. 

A  Neglected   Egyptologist 

It  sometimes  happens  that  ,1  sc  liolar  who  has  been  too 
modest,  or  too  indifferent,  to  impress  his  name  upon  his 
own  nencration  is  given  .1  posthumous  reputation  by  a 
later  one.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the  American 
Egyptologist,  Charles  Edwin  Wilbour,  whose  activities 
along  the  Nile  some  fifty  years  ago  made  him  well  known 
to  his  confreres  in  the  same  field,  many  of  whom  were 
glad  to  publish  the  results  oi  his  findings  when  he  showed 
no  disposition  to  turn  writer  himself.  Known  chiefly  to 
a  limited  group  in  his  own  time  he  was  constantly  on 
the  archaeological  trail  in  Egypt  from  1880  to  1896 — his 
name  has  been  all  but  forgotten,  and  few  people  have 
realised  that  the  collection  which  he  formed,  which  was 
presented  by  his  family  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum  in  1916, 
contains  some  unique   pieces. 

This  collei  tion  is  at  present  undergoing  rearrangement 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Jean  Capart,  who  is 
also  endeavouring  to  trace  the  connection  between  many 
of  the  pieces  and  those  mentioned  in  the  diaries  of  Wilbour, 
which  are  also  fortunately  in  the  possession  of  the  Museum. 
This  work  is  part  of  what  Professor  Capart  evidently 
considers  an  "  Egyptian  Expedition  "  into  America,  which 
he  says  is  at  present  more  important  for  his  work  than 
a  new  trip  up  the  Nile  Writing  of  Wilbour  and  also  of 
the  Egyptian  collections  in  America  in  the  last  Quarterly 
of  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  he  calls  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  material  which  has  been  brought  here 
in  the  last  thirty  years. 

Among  the  rarities  in  the  Wilbour  Collection  are 
objects  of  the  period  of  the  heretic  king  Akhenaten, 
whose  monotheistic  ideas  appear  as  a  phenomenon  in  an 
age  which  knew  many  gods.  There  is  a  portrait  of  the 
Princess  Maket-Aten,  which  has  great  beauty,  and  there 
are  portraits  of  Akhenaten  and  his  queen,  and  a  stone 
helmet   for  a   royal   statue,   the  last   a   unique   specimen. 
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"  These  are  pieces  which  would  be  considered  real  treasures 
if  instead  of  being  at  Brooklyn  they  were  in  the  most 
celebrated  museums  of  the  world,"  writes  Professor 
Capart. 

Wilbour,  who  was  born  in  1835  at  Little  Compton, 
Rhode  Island,  was  a  student  of  Gaston  Maspero,  He 
lived  in  Paris  after  1870,  and  made  himself  familiar  with 
I  inopean  collections  before  going  to  Egypt  in  1880.  His 
chief  contribution  was  the  discovery  of  important  historical 
inscriptions  which  he  gave  his  colleagues  the  opportunity 
to  publish.  The  work  of  rearranging  the  Wilbour  Col- 
lection will,  Professor  Capart  predicts,  be  completed  by 
next  spring. 

American  Folk  Art 

That  the  interest  taken  during  the  past  several  years 
in  certain  unconventional  phases  of  earlier  American  art 
is  a  lively  one  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  its  nomenclature 
is  still  in  a  formative  state.  "  American  Primitive," 
"  American  Provincial  "  and  "  American  Folk  Art  "  have 
struggled  for  supremacy,  although  the  first,  which  was 
earliest  in  the  held,  is  also  the  first  to  retire,  and  in  some 
disfavour. 

The  first  evidence  of  a  serious  attention  to  this  art — 
much  of  it  of  nineteenth-century  date — was  in  the 
Newark  Museum's  exhibition  of  two  seasons  ago  ;  while 
the  American  Folk  Art  Gallery  opened  in  New  York  last 
fall.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art  held  its  exhibition  of  Provincial  American 
painting,  already  mentioned  in  this  section.  The  latest 
link  in  the  chain  of  exhibitions,  and  others  are  sure  to 
follow,  was  the  showing  at  the  Albright  Gallery  in  Buffalo 
111  July,  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  city's  existence.  The  advantage  of  the 
Albright  exhibition  was  that  it  brought  together  the 
material  from  all  the  earlier  displays. 

Paintings  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  exhibition, 
and  portraits  were  in  the  majority.  The  greater  number 
of  the  latter  were  of  unknown  subjects  by  unknown 
painters,  but  in  spite  of  this  double  anonymity  it  is 
possible  to  look  intimately  into  American  life  in  these 
pictures  of  a  Lady  with  a  Jewelled  Collar,  The  Twins  in 
Green,  Woman  with  Lace  Bonnet,  New  England  Gentleman, 
and  so  on.  Most  of  these  were  done  by  itinerant 
artists  who  travelled  about  with  a  supply  of  stock  figures, 
the  dress  and  hands  already  painted,  to  which  they  would 
add  the  face  of  the  farmer  or  his  wife  whose  fancy  they 
happened  to  please.  Included  in  the  exhibition  were  two 
portraits  b\  a  painter  who,  although  actually  an  itinerant, 
deserves  a  place  so  far  above  these  unknown  "  limners  " 
thai  his  pictures  have  little  in  common  with  them.  This 
is  no  less  than  Ralph  Earle,  whose  portraits  of  Colonel 
William  Taylor  and  his  wife  were  contributed  by  the 
Knoedler  Galleries.  The  Taylor  portraits  were  painted 
in  Connecticut  in  1790,  after  Earle's  return  from  England, 
where  he  had  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1783- 
84-85,   and  had  painted  portraits  such  as  that  of  Lady 


Williams,  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  He  spent 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  in  the  small  Connecticut  towns, 
not  because  he  was  unsuccessful  or  unrecognised,  but 
because  as  a  spendthrift,  drunkard  and  bigamist  into  the 
bargain,  the  life  of  the  strolling  painter  was  the  only 
convenient  one. 

The  metalwork  of  the  exhibition  included  some  weather 
vanes  of  undoubted  artistry.  Gabriel  blowing  his  trumpet, 
an  iron  example,  was  probably  designed  for  a  church, 
since  a  similar  example  is  on  the  Baptist  Church  of 
Whitney,  Vermont.  A  horse  and  sulky,  stamped  and 
gilded,  is  an  adaptation  of  a  print  by  Currier  and  Ives 
of  a  horse,  Ethan  Allen,  this  design  being  known  in  the 
weather  vane  trade  as  "  Ethan  Allen  Jr."  A  figure  of 
a  horse  and  jockey  is  a  creditable  representation  of  a 
racehorse. 

Schimmel's  wood  carvings  represent  an  eccentric  ex- 
soldier  of  Pennsylvania-German  extraction,  and  of  un- 
known date,  who  wandered  over  the  State,  paying  his 
way  with  carvings  for  the  children  in  the  houses  at  which 
he  stopped.  A  short  visit  was  paid  for  with  a  figure  of 
a  squirrel  or  a  rooster,  but  a  longer  stay  brought  forth 
a  finely  carved  eagle  with  spread  wings,  executed  crudely 
but  with  so  much  life  and  fluency  that  they  belong  to 
the  old  German  tradition.  Other  objects  included  chalk 
ware,  cast-iron  figures,  decoy  birds,  and  a  ship  figure- 
head, some  of  the  animal  figures  possessing  the  sturdy 
naturalism,  simply  expressed,  which  made  one  think  of 
the  primitive  Chinese  animal  sculptures,  although  with 
certain  reservations  and  perhaps  an  apology  as  well. 

Corot's  Figures  in  Landscape 

Among  the  paintings  in  the  summer  exhibition  at  the 
John  Levy  Galleries  is  a  Corot  landscape  with  figures 
bearing  the  title,  Crepuscule  du  Matin,  which  was  formerly 
in  the  museum  at  Basle  and  came  from  the  Gros  collection 
in  Alsace.  It  bears  upon  the  back  the  original  label 
with  the  name  and  address  of  Corot,  at  58,  Rue  Paradis 
PoisonnLre,  where  he  had  his  studio,  and  where  he  died 
on  February  22nd,  1875,  trying,  it  is  said,  to  trace  on 
the  wall  by  his  bed  his  impression  of  some  magnificent 
landscape  that  appeared  before  his  fading  vision.  That 
Corot  was  pre-eminently  a  landscape  painter  at  heart 
cannot  be  denied,  despite  the  fact  that  his  figure  paintings 
are  more  highly  appreciated  now  than  formerly.  The 
mannerisms  of  his  later  landscapes  have  dimmed  the 
reputation  of  the  earlier  ones,  but  the  figure  paintings 
(for  which  he  fortunately  had  no  public  to  please)  remained 
at  a  certain  level  and  did  not  deteriorate.  There  are 
three  figures  in  the  painting  mentioned  which  are  in  the 
best  Corot  strain,  the  kneeling  figure  being  especially 
satisfying.  They  form  a  detail  which  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  are  in  reality  independent  of  the  rest  of  the 
picture,  although  not  disconnected  from  it.  The  artist 
is  still  profoundly  influenced  by  Claude,  and  one  feels 
that  these  are  nymphs,  or  graces,  of  the  world  of 
mythology. 
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BY  MRS.  F.  NEVILL  JACKSON 

The  three  articles  upon  the  "  Silhouette  Portraits  in  the  Royal  Collections,"  of  which  this  is  the  first,  have 
been  written  for  "  The  Connoisseur  "  by  the  gracious  permission  of  His  Majesty  The  King. 


When  viewing  the  magnificent  portraits 
at  Windsor  Castle,  one  may  be  forgiven  for  feeling 
that  there  is  little  left  to  discover  in  the  pictorial 
record  of  the  Reigning  Family.  Yet  the  fact  that 
each  painting,  sketch,  or  outline,  however  slight, 
sheds  fresh  light  on  the  looks  or  personality  of  the 
sitter,  renders  their  careful  study  a  fruitful  source 
of  information.  This  consideration  applies  forci- 
bly to  the  silhouettes,  of  which  there  is  a  superb 
array,  comprising  many  examples  of  the  first 
interest,  which,  apart  from  their  very  real  in  in.. 
graphical  value,  add  considerably  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

There  is  a  certain  intimate  sim- 
plicity in  the  silhouette  which, 
taken  together  with  a  brief  in- 
dication of  historical  background, 
establishes  contact  with  personality 
and  transforms  the  picture  into  a 
vivid  document. 

Nature's  own  portrait  is  a 
shadow,  the  basis  of  all  silhouette 
work  is  shadowgraphy.  Though 
such  pleasing  irregularities  as  trans- 
parency, slight  colouring,  or  bronz- 
ing appear  in  dress  and  ornaments 
in  the  Royal  collection,  the  face 
alone  in  "  shade  ' '  (as  Queen  Victoria 
uses  the  word  in  her  album  in  the 
Royal  Library),  still  remains  the 
clou  of  the  picture  and  places  it  as 
a  type. 

All  the  known  techniques  in 
silhouette  making  are  represented  ■    KNOW 
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in  the  Royal  Collection.     There  is      Qn  glass 


the  freehand  scissor  work  as  exemplified   in    the 
(tit tings  by  Princess  Elizabeth  (1770-1840),  her- 
self an  artist  whose  taste  was  fully  developed  in 
later  years.      This  is  shown   in   the  album,  made 
before  her  marriage,  to  be  described  later.     An- 
other   method    is    the    painting  on  the  under-side 
of  //at  glass,  by  Rosenberg,  who  might  be  called 
the   Court    Silhouettist   to   King   George    III.,    so 
often  did  he  use  his  art  in  the  Royal  Circle.     Then 
come    the    painting    on    convex    glass — shadows 
liicliised   by   bubbles   flecked   with   gold;    plaster 
painting  by  Miers,  whose  thinned  black  drapery 
is  untouched  with  body  colour  ;  the 
airy  painted  card  work  of  Charles  ; 
the   ivory    work    in    miniature  for 
jewels,    and    the    fine   portraits    on 
porcelain    produced    at    the    Royal 
Worcester    or    Pinxton    Factories, 
either  in  dense  black  or  in  printed 
transfer.     All    are    represented    on 
the  walls,  in  the  cabinets  or  folios, 
at  Windsor  Castle. 

The  study  of  their  production  is 
not  simplified  by  one  process  pre- 
ceding another,  nor  by  one  ex- 
ponent working  in  a  single  medium. 
For  example,  John  Miers  (1758- 
1821),  perhaps  the  best  known  of 
the  fine  eighteenth-century  workers, 
painted  on  plaster  or  on  card, 
made  all-black  portraits,  and  also 
bronzed,  besides  painting  exquisite 
miniatures     in     monochrome     for 
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Windsor  that  the  portraits  are  hung,  and  the 
ample  windows,  overlooking  Eton  College  and  the 
Thames  Valley,  give  the  fine  light  these  delicate 
shadow  pictures  require.  The  two  albums 
mentioned  above  are  also  in  the  Library. 

When  King  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte 
lived  in  modest  household  State  at  Kew,  coming 
to  St.  James'  and  Windsor  on  special  occasions, 
the  routine  was  very  simple. 

The  King  and  Queen  were  early  risers,  spending 
the  first  two  hours  of  the  day,  which  were  entirely 
their  own,  undisturbed  by  affairs  of  State.  Break- 
fast at  eight  was  attended  by  two  or  three  of  the 
elder  children,  seated  at  table  according  to 
seniority.  After  breakfast,  the  King  generally 
rode  out  attended  by  his  equerries  and  sometimes 
two  of  the  Princes  or  Princesses.  Later,  official 
business  for  the  King,  lessons  for  the  younger 
members  of  the  family,  and  State  and  social 
matters  filled  the  day. 

Kew  Palace,  of  which  William  Kent  was  the 
architect,  was  originally  built  for  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  father  of  King  George  III.,  who 
purchased  it  from  his  mother,  Augusta,  Princess 
of  Wales,  in  1770.  The  red  brick  Jacobean  build- 
ing, originally  called  the  Dutch  House,  and  now 
sometimes  styled  Kew  Palace,  was  first  used  as 
the  nursery  quarters  for  the  children  of  King 
George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte.  Later  the  King 
and  Queen  occasionally  lived  there,  and  Queen 
Charlotte  died  in  an  upper  chamber  in  1818.  At 
one  time  the  chair  in  which  she  expired  was  still  in 
its  place. 

The  painting  on  plaster,  by  Miers  and  Field,  is 
a  fine  portrait  of  King  George  III.  (No.  ii.),  at 
one  time  in  the  Wellesley  Collection. 

John  Miers,  profilist,  left  Yorkshire,  the  scene  of 
his  early  activities,  in  1788  ;  his  first  London  label 
bears  the  words  "  Late  of  Leeds."  At  this  time 
Field  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  he  soon 
became  Miers'  assistant  at  in,  Strand,  at  the 
same  time  exhibiting  his  landscapes,  painted  on 
plaster,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  once  using  his  home 
address  :  7,  Great  Newport  Street.  The  Miers 
and  Field  label  was  probably  used  soon  after 
bronzing  (the  indication  of  details  by  gold  lines) 
became  fashionable.  In  this  portrait,  in  its 
original  ormolu  frame  surmounted  by  a  crown, 
bronzing  is  clearly  visible.  Judging  by  these 
facts,  the  presence  of  the  Miers  and  Field  label, 
and  also  by  the  fashion  of  the  King's  wig,  this  is 
probably  a  Jubilee  portrait  painted  in  1809  or 
1810. 

Many  of  the  Jubilee  silhouettes  are  based  on 
this  Miers  and  Field  portrait,  including  some  of 
those  examples  painted  on  porcelain,  but  the  one 
owned    by    Her    Majesty    Queen    Mary — a    fine 


Worcester  vase  with  lid — has  probably  another 
source  of  inspiration  as  well  (Frontispiece).  Manv 
of  the  Jubilee  portraits  on  china  are  composite  in 
origin. 

As  Windsor  Castle  and  Buckingham  Palace  are 
the  best  equipped  Royal  Palaces  in  the  world  with 
regard  to  paintings,  so  are  they  rich  in  examples 
of  silhouette  portraits  on  porcelain.  Such  pieces 
are  rare,  and  to  discover  them  there  is  needed  the 
flair  of  the  true  collector,  which  The  Queen  pos- 
sesses in  so  remarkable  a  degree.  Not  only  has 
Her  Majesty's  high  standard  of  taste  been  exercised, 
but  her  close  acquaintance  with  the  features  of 
every  member  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  its 
many  branches,  most  likely  to  be  portrayed  by  the 
silhouettists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  has  been  of 
the  utmost  value,  as  has  her  knowledge  of  all  other 
details  of  Royal  portraiture,  such  as  dress  and 
decorations. 

The  reasons  for  discarding  the  Miers  portrait  of 
King  George  III.  (No.  ii.)  as  the  one  model  used 
for  the  portrait  on  the  vase  (Frontispiece)  are  few, 
but  conclusive,  and  will  be  at  once  seen  if  the  two 
heads  are  compared.  The  wig  in  the  Miers 
portrait  has  a  well-defined  queue  extending  from 
the  top  of  the  collar  several  inches  down  the  back, 
and  is  therefore  more  like  Mason's  presentment 
(No.  v.).  The  wig,  as  shown  on  the  vase,  lias 
no  queue  visible.  The  Miers  portrait  shows  a 
barely  defined  tie,  the  vase  queue  has  a  com- 
paratively large  ribbon  bow  and  end.  The  re- 
ceding line  of  the  wig  from  the  forehead  is  much 
more  defined  on  the  vase.  The  collar  projects  like 
an  extra  fold  or  flap  on  the  coat  front,  on  the  vase. 
The  Miers  collar  lies  perfectly  flat  :  no  inequality 
is  in  the  line  from  the  neck  downwards,  and,  lastly, 
the  Star  is  worn  much  lower  on  the  vase  portrait. 

There  is  an  engraving  from  which  the  vase- 
portrait  may  have  been  taken  as  well.  It  was 
evidently  used  at  the  factory  for  pieces  of  superior 
quality,  for  I  have  seen  it  on  one  other  only  :  a 
flower  holder,  made  with  separate  stand,  heavily 
gilded  and  ornamented  with  the  lovely  cut  beading 
used  at  the  Royal  factory  for  choice  pieces. 

Beneath  this  engraving  are  the  words  :  "  drawn, 
engraved  and  published  by  H.W.H.,  24  Clerken- 
well  Green,  London.  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
King  George  the  Third,  Who  by  the  Blessing  of 
Almighty  God  this  Day  Oct.  25,  1809  enters  the 
50th  or  Jubilee  year  of  his  Reign  in  the  Hearts  of 
his  Loyal  Subjects." 

The  vase  stands  7  inches  high,  and  is  decorated 
with  a  basket  pattern  above,  in  gold  ;  and 
there  are  conventional  floral  sprays,  in  yellow, 
blue,  green  and  gold,  on  lid  and  base.  The  King's 
silhouette  is  enclosed  in  an  oval  frame,  bearing 
the  words  :— "  Shout  ye  Britons  for  your  King's 
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NO.    II. KING    GEORGE    III.  BY    MIERS    AND    FIELD  (RELIEVED    WITH    BRONZING 

IN    ORIGINAL    ORMOLU    FRAME 


ON    PLASTER         3  A   IN.  BY   1\    IN. 


preservation,"  within  gold  lines  ;  the  Crown  is 
above  ;  on  each  side,  a  Lion  and  a  Unicorn  are 
cleverly  balanced  with  regard  to  composition. 
Palm  leaves  lie  below  with   a  rose  and   bud  in 


natural  colours  ;  the  date  October  25th,  1809,  is 
on  the  lowest  part  of  the  oviform  body  of  the 
vase.  The  stand  has  conventional  floral  patterns 
and  two  lines  in  gold.     Gilt  double  handles  make 
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NO.  III. KING  GEORGE  III. 

ON  CONVEX  GLASS 


BY  ROSENBERG 
l\    IN.  BY  l\    IN. 


a  dignified  finish  and  a  large  acorn-shaped  knob 
is  on  the  top  of  the  lid.  At  the  back  is  a  lamp 
alight,  and  conventional  decoration  in  colour. 

Very  different  from  either  of  the  above  is  the 
portrait  painted  on  convex  glass  by  Rosenberg 
(No.  hi.).  Here  the  more  portly  figure,  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  with  simple  cockade,  indicate  a  later 
date  and  less  suggestion  of  state.  The  King  wears 
his  own  hair;  there  is  a  hint  of  the  "Farmer 
George  "  life  at  Kew,  which  so  endeared  him  to 
those  of  his  subjects  who  associated  all  that  is 
acceptable  and  honest  with  a  man  who  loves  the 
land  in  his  lovely  island  home. 

It  was  in  1761  that  Princess  Charlotte  Sophia, 
the  younger  of  the  two  sisters  of  the  reigning  Uuke 
of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  was  summoned  to  be 
Queen  Consort  of  His  Majesty  King  George  III. 
There  is  a  charming  portrait  of  the  future  Queen 
taken  at  this  time  by  the  Danish  artist,  J.  G. 
Ziesenis,  before  she  left  her  home,  and  the  likeness 
to  W.  Jorden's  silhouette  (No.  vi.)  is  remarkable. 
In  the  pre-marriage  picture  a  bracelet  is  worn  with 
the  portrait  in  miniature  of  her  future  husband. 
The  castle  of  Strelitz  is  in  the  background  ;  a  negro 
page  holds  up  a  basket  of  roses.  Ziesenis  also 
painted  a  portrait  of  Carl  Ludwig  Frederick,  Duke 
of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

Amongst  the  few  who  accompanied  Queen 
Charlotte  to  her  new  home  was  a  lad  of  fourteen, 
named  Carl  or  Christian  Rosenberg,  who,  while 
living  in  Hanover,  had  acquired  the  methods 
of    the    German    silhouette   makers   of   the    day. 


Attached  to  the  Court  in  England  in  some  modest 
capacity,  he  has  given  to  posterity  those  artless 
shades  which  so  enrich  our  knowledge  of  the  Court 
Personalities  in  their  leisure  moments. 

When  Colonel  Graeme,  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
various  Courts  of  Germany  on  a  mission  of  in- 
vestigation, reported  in  strong  terms  on  the 
charm  of  character  and  excellent  qualities  of 
mind  possessed  by  the  Princess  Charlotte,  it  was 
at  once  decided  to  ask  her  hand  in  marriage  for 
the  young  King.  The  announcement  was  made 
in  Council,  July,  1761,  and  Lord  Hardwicke  was 
despatched  to  Mecklenburg  to  solicit  the  hand  of 
Charlotte  Sophia  in  His  Majesty's  name. 

The  Queen's  countenance  is  described  by  a 
writer  of  the  day  as  "  very  expressive  and  shows 
extreme  intelligence,  her  eyes  were  very  bright  and 
sparkling  with  natural  good  humour  and  un- 
affected vivacity."  She  had  beautiful  teeth  and 
hair,  which,  up  till  the  time  of  her  marriage,  had 
been  untortured  with  the  frizzing  and  curling 
fashionable  in  those  days.  It  is  recorded  that  on 
the  journey  to  England  she  insisted  on  wearing 
it  naturally,  and  said: — "If  the  King  should 
desire  me  to  wear  a  periwig  I  will  do  it,  but  till 
he  expresses  a  wish  on  the  subject,  my  hair  shall 
remain  as  it  is." 

Another  work — though  not,  of  course,  a  sil- 
houette— from  the  early  days  of  Queen  Charlotte 
in    England  which   corroborates  Jorden's   profile 


NO.  IV. — H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK  (BISHOP  OF 
OSNABURG  ;  SECOND  SON  ©F  KING  GEORGE  III.)  WEARING 
THE    RIBBON    OF   THE    GARTER    (IN    BLUE)  PAINTED 

ON    GLASS  3^    IN.    BY    3    IN. 
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likeness  (No.  vi.),  is  the  beautiful  youthful  half- 
length  portrait  by  Gainsborough,  in  which  again 
the  fine  outline  and  upright  pose  are  emphasised. 
The  elder  of  the  two  Jorden  brothers,  who  were 
both  silhouettists,  shows  the  Queen  sitting  in  a 
cane-back  chair,  probably  made  by  William  Vile, 
Her  Majesty's 
cabinet  -  maker, 
who  later  worked 
with  Cobb,  the 
upholsterer,  at 
72,  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  a  few  doors 
from  Chippen- 
dale's  shop.* 
William  Vile's 
work  is  noticed 
in  the  Strawberry 
Hill  accounts,  as 
he  supplied 
Horace  Walpole 
with  furniture 
between  1760  and 
1765.1  The  cabi- 
net -  maker  did 
not  impress  his 
employees  with 
his  personality  as 
did  the  great 
Cobb,  his  part- 
ner, who  always 
appeared  in  his 
workshops,  or  to 
receive  orders,  in 

full  dress  oi  .1 
costly  kind." 

The  full  skirt 
of  the  Queen  in 
Jorden's  silhou- 
ette half  conceals 
the  chair  ;  the 
lower  hem  is  lace 
trimmed,  break- 
ing the  hard  Line, 
Lace  adorns  the 
throat,  and  there 
are  ruffles  at  her 
wrists  ;  she  holds 

a  little  dog,  evidently  one  of  her  favourite-. 
by  one  paw  and  admonishes  him  with  fingei 
uplifted,  with  the  same  gesture  as  Sophia,  wife  of 
Christian  Erdmann,  of  Wiirtemburg,  in  her  por- 
trait with  her  lapdog,  by  Ziesenis.  Queen  Char- 
lotte's profile  is  shaded  by  one  of  the  great  feather- 
trimmed  hats  of  the  period,  with  pendant  ribbon 

*  Nollekens  and  his  Times,  J.  T.  Smith  (1828). 
t  Buckingham  Palace,  H.  Clifford  Smith  (1931). 


NO.    V.— KING    GEORGE    IN.  BY    MASON  PAINTED    ON    CARD    WITH 

WHITE    AND    BRONZED    klini  PROBABLY    USED    WITH    MIERS*    (NO.    II.) 

AS    A    ( !    L   BY    I    HINA     DECORATORS 


strings  and  bows.  A  dexterously  painted  vase  of 
flowers  is  arranged  on  the  table,  which  has  slender 
cabriole  legs.  The  dense  black  of  the  medium 
combined  with  extreme  lightness  and  delicacy  in 
the  treatment  is  remarkable  ;  it  shows  especially 
in  the  subtle  discrimination  between  textures,  of 

black  draperies, 
black  lace,  black 
furniture  and 
black  flowers  ; 
making  a  picture 
of  infinite  variety 
to  a  discrimina- 
ting eye.  There 
is  triumph  of 
craftsmanship 
over  the  limited 
palette.  Inciden- 
tally, a  curtain  is 
lifted  showing  us 
the  Queen's  fond- 
ness for  her  little 
dogs.  There 
were  always 
several  in  the 
private  apart- 
ments, wherever 
the  Queen  resided 
— at  Windsor,  St. 
James',  or  Kew, 
or  on  visits  fur- 
ther afield. 
When  (ailing  on 
Mrs.  Phillips  in 
1787,  Queen 
Charlotte  brought 
three  of  her  pets 
with  her  and 
- 1  0 1  d  e  d  them 
w  h e n  the  y 
barked  near  the 
invalid's  door. 

Miss  Burney 
writes  in  1786: 
'  The  Queen 
when  she  goes 
to  early  prayers, 
often  leaves  me  in 
charge  of  her  little  favourite  dog  "  Badine."  To- 
day, after  her  return,  she  sent  her  page  for  him  ; 
and  presently,  after,  I  had  a  rap  again  at  the  door 
and  the  little  Princess  Sophia  entered.  '  Miss 
Burney,'  she  cried,  curtseying  and  colouring, 
Mamma  has  sent  me  for  the  little  dog's  basket.' 
I  begged  her  permission  to  carry  it  to  the  Queen's 
room,  but  she  would  not  suffer  me  and  insisted 
upon  taking  it  herself  with  a  mingled  modesty  and 
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NO.  VI. — QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  WITH  A  PET  DOG 

6f  IN.  BY  5^  IN. 

good     breeding     extremely    striking    in     one    so 
young." 

The  Princess  Sophia  mentioned  was  the  fifth 
daughter  of  King  George  III.,  and  was  born  in  1777. 
so  was  nine  vears  old  at  the  time  of  this  incident. 


BY  WALTER  JORDEX 

IN  OLD  CARVED  FRAME 


PAINTED  ON  FLAT  GLASS 


To  digress  for  a  moment  from  silhouettes  to 
orthodox  portraiture,  this  is  not  the  only  likeness 
in  the  Royal  Collections  wherein  the  Royal  canine 
pets  occur.  John  Singleton  Copley  painted  a 
beautiful  group  representing  the  Princesses  Mary, 
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NO.    VII. — FOUR    PRINCESSES.    DAUGHTERS    OF    KING    GEORGE    III. 
THE    PRINCESS    ROYAL    (TOP)  PRINCESS    AUGUSTA   (LEFT) 

PRINCESS    SOPHIA    (BELOW) 


BY    ROSENBERG 

PRINCESS    ELIZABETH    (RIGHT) 
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Sophia  and  Amelia,  the  youngest  daughters  of 
King  George  III.,  in  which  are  shown  three  spaniels 
playing  in  the  foreground.  The  background  reveals 
a  landscape  with  a  distant  view  of  Windsor  Castle. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  that  important 
portrait  of  Queen  Charlotte,  by  Benjamin  West, 
painted  in  1779,  where  thirteen  of  the  Royal  chil- 
dren are  in  the  background,  a  spaniel  is  at  their 
feet,  and  the  Queen's  own  little  pet  dog  is  in  the 
foreground.  Of  these  children,  four  ascended 
thrones  ;  George  and  William  became,  successively, 
Kings  of  England,  Ernest,  King  of  Hanover,  and 
Charlotte  Augusta,  Queen  of  Wiirtemburg.  In 
Zoffany's  picture  (1767)  the  Queen  has  her  hand 
on  the  head  of  a  great  St.  Bernard — Queen 
Charlotte  sits  at  her  lace-draped  dressing  table — 
and  there  is  a  spaniel  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
and  the  Duke  of 
Kent.aschildren, 
painted  by  the 
same  artist  in 
1769. 

In  later  years 
Queen  Charlotte 
did  not  lose  her 
interest  in  her 
pets.  Sir  William 
Beechey  painted 
Her  Majesty  at 
the  age  of  fifty- 
three  in  the 
grounds  of  Frog- 
more  House ;  her 
head  is  graced 
with  soft  folds  of 
black  lace  ;  in 
her  arms  is  her 
little  spaniel,  an- 
other is  on  the 
ground.  The  love 
of  such  pets  has 
surely  been  in- 
herited. Who  can 
forget  the  touch 
of  intimate 
pathos  as  we  saw 
"  Caesar,"  the 
favourite  terrier 
of  King  Edward 
VII.,  led  by  a 
groom  immedi- 
ately after  the 
riderless  charger, 
in  the  funeral 
procession  of  the 

°"  NO.    VIII. — THE    PRINCE    REGENT    (KING   GEORGE    IV.) 

Mrs.  Gwyn,  to         AND  embossed  from  a  single  sheet  of  white  paper 


whom  the  silhouette  by  Jorden  (No.  vi.)  was 
given,  was  one  of  the  Queen's  Bedchamber 
women.  I  have  found  dates  on  portraits  by 
Jorden  ranging  from  1780-83.  His  technique 
is  similar  to  that  of  his  brother,  who  also  used 
strongly  massed  black  and  very  slight  transparent 
effects.  The  late  Captain  Desmond  Coke  declared 
that  their  work  could  never  be  confused  with  any 
except  that  of  Rosenberg,  and  rightly  considered 
it  to  be  "  of  the  first  rank  in  merit  "  ;  certainly 
it  is  the  quarry  of  collectors  of  ambition. 

The  beautiful  silhouette  portraits  (No.  vii.)  of  the 
four  Princesses—  Charlotte,  Princess  Royal,  Princess 
Augusta,  Princess  Elizabeth  and  Princess  Sophia, 
which  hang  in  the  Library  at  Windsor,  each  in  its 
original  brass  frame,  were  painted  by  Rosenberg 
( 1 745-1844).     Coming  to  England,  as  mentioned 

above,  with 
Queen  Charlotte 
at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  he  re- 
mained at  the 
English  Court, 
first  as  page  and 
eventually  as 
King's  Messenger 
to  King  George 
III.,  and  after  his 
death  to  King 
George  IV.  It 
is  owing  to  this 
artist  that  there 
is  this  remark- 
able series  of 
silhouette  por- 
traits of  the 
Royal  Circle 
taken  on  inti- 
mate occasions, 
which  renders  the 
Royal  Collection 
of  supreme  in- 
terest. A  portrait 
in  oil  of  the  artist 
exists,  painted  by 
his  eldest  son, 
Thomas  Elliott 
Rosenberg  (1790- 
1835).  It  is  now 
in  the  possession 
of  his  great- 
grandson,  Mr.  G. 
Kruger  Gray, 
F.S.A.,  A.R.C.A. 
The  Silhouettist 
is  shown  in  the 
Court  or  Windsor 


cut,  pricked 
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6  ft    s;  in.  by  5  ft. 

In  the  Dulwich  Gallery 


Printed  in  England. 
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uniform  ;  in  the  left  corner  of  the  portrait  is  the 
greyhound  badge  of  a  King's  Messenger,  with  the 
heraldry  and  name  of  King  George  III.,  thus 
bearing  out  the  record  of  his  office,  listed  in  Rider's 
British  Merlin  (1829).  Elliott  Rosenberg  chiefly 
collaborated  with  his  father  in  the  printing  of  the 
aquatints  described  later  ;  several  are  of  members 
of  the  Royal 
Family,  and  ex- 
amples are  in 
folios  in  the 
Royal  Collection. 

In  the  Sunday 
Observer,  dated 
April  28th,  1816, 
we  read  a  descrip- 
tion  of  a  Royal 
sitting.  "Yester- 
day morning  Mr. 
Rosenberg  Jun. 
was  introduced 
to  the  Princess 
Charlotte  at 
Cranbourne 
Lodge,  when  1  [er 
Royal  Highness 
did  the  young 
artist  the  honour 
to  sit  for  her 
miniature  while 
she  w as  at 
breakfast. 

"  A  novel  sighl 
was  presented  at 
this  instant  ;  no 
less  than  three 
artists  being 
anxiously  taking 
likenesses  of  I  ler 
Royal  Highness.  Mr.  Rosenberg  Senior  also 
taking  her  profile  and  Turnerelli  the  sculptor 
modelling  Her  Highness. 

"  His    Serene    Highness    the    Prince    oi    Saxe 
Coburg    also    very    condescendingly    sat    to    the 
artists  that  their  joint  likenesses  mighl   be  taken 
at  the  same  time." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  find  the  Saxe-Coburg 
portrait  some  day,  and  to  know  it  was  taken  on 
that  April  morning  at  Cranbourne  Lodge. 

There  are  no  coloured  backgrounds  in  the  Royal 
Collection  of  shades,  and  no  sign  is  to  be  found 
of  fading.  Rosenberg  never  forgot  his  German 
taste  for  coloured  backgrounds,  which  English 
workers  resisted.  There  are  many  examples 
known  of  his  work  on  glass  which  have  been  backed 
by  paper  of  pink  or  reddish  hue,  but  the  colour 
having  fled,  it  is  now  to  be  traced  only  immediately 
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behind  the  portrait  where  the  black  protected  it. 
I  have  found  scarlet  backing  in  England  similar 
to  examples  in  the  Hohenzollern  Museum,  but 
none  of  the  Windsor  portraits  shows  this. 

The  trade  labels  on  the  Rosenberg  silhouettes 
in  the  Royal  Collection  are  three  in  number.  First 
there  is  the  severely  printed  "  Rosenberg  Profile 

Painter  to  Their 
Majesties  and 
Royal  Family." 
This,  without 
border  or  em- 
bellishment ex- 
cept for  the 
Royal  Arms,  is 
on  the  portraits 
of  the  Princesses 
Augusta  and 
Sophia.  Then 
comes  the  ornate 
oval  on  white 
paper  with  Royal 
Arms  at  the  top, 
husk  frame  and 
flower  swags  ; 
and  there  is  a 
rare  label  printed 
on  green  paper 
with  more  simple 
decoration,  on  a 
portrait  of  King 
George  III.  at 
Windsor. 

More  than 
one  address  at 
Bath  are  asso- 
ciated with 
Rosenberg  :—  14, 
The  Grove,  North 
Parade,  Bath  (this  is  in  the  British  Directory, 
Vol.  II.,  1793)  ;  and  "  at  Mrs.  Barclays  Ye  Tem- 
ple." This  artist  also  worked  at  Cheltenham  (but 
there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  present  during  the 
Royal  visit),  and  at  Ramsgate  at  a  date  as  yet 
unidentified. 

On  the  back  of  one  of  these  portraits  of  the 
Princesses  are  the  words  in  faded  ink  :  "  Given 
to  me  by  Lady  Courtown .  The  Earl  of  Courtown 
was  Treasurer  of  the  Household  from  1784-93. 

In  these  interesting  portraits  taken  about  1793, 
when  Princess  Sophia  was  sixteen  years  old,  the 
dress  is  alike,  even  to  the  minutest  detail.  The 
three  elder  Princesses  have  rolled  curls,  according 
to  the  mode  of  the  day,  with  toupee  effect  on  the 
forehead.  Princess  Sophia,  several  years  younger, 
has  none  of  these  curls,  her  hair  simply  hanging 
down  and  being  slightly  curled  at  the  end.      The 
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neat  bodices  with  soft  puffed  muslin  were  doubtless 
arranged  by  Mrs.  Pohl,  whose  dressmaking  estab- 
lishment was  so  well  patronised  by  Queen  Charlotte 
for  her  daughters'  needs  in  London,  that  the  dress 
ami  mantua  maker  took  a  cottage  at  Kew  so  as 
to  be  conveniently  at  hand  if  Court  orders  were 
likely.  Her  daughter  succeeded  her,  but  had  not 
the,  same  hand  with 
caps,  lappets  and  the 
like. 

Additional  similarity 
in  the  detail  of  the  Prin- 
cesses' dress  is  empha- 
sised by  Rosenberg  in 
painting  a  single  car- 
nation flower  and  single 
bud  in  each  corsage. 
Was  this  posy  a  Rosen- 
berg convention  ?  It 
has  been  found  on  three 
other  of  his  portraits 
besides  the  four  in  the 
Royal  Collection.  Pos- 
sibly these  flowers  were 
the  silken  nosegays  very 
fashionably  worn  and  a 
popular  pastime  in  the 
making,  in  those  days 
of  fine  stitchery.  It  is 
recorded  that  Ernest 
Augustus,  King  of 
Hanover,  wrote  to  one 
of  the  pages  in  the 
Royal  Household  to 
procure  for  him  "  the 
proper  instruments  for 
the  work  which  for  a 
complete  full-blown  rose 
with  buds,  and  leaves, 
wire  and  silk,"  cost 
about  twelve  guineas. 
Such  commissions  from  the  Prince  were  always 
paid  for  by  the  Queen ;  there  was  some  difficulty 
in  procuring  like  instruments  for  Princess  Elizabeth 
so  that  a  silken  nosegay  was  given  to  the  wife  of 
the  Royal  page  as  acknowledgment  of  the 
trouble.* 

It  is  said  that  King  George  III.,  always  in- 
terested in  handicrafts,  took  pleasure  in  these 
posies.  Another  simple  hobby  of  His  Majesty  was 
button  turning  ;  he  sent  an  order  to  Clay,  a 
manufacturer  of  fine  buttons,  snuff  boxes  and 
lacquer  trays,  saying  jestingly  : — "  I  will  be  called 
Ger^ige  the  button-maker,  I  must  give  a  lift  to 
our   trade."     The  name  "  Clay  "   can  sometimes 

*  Court  and  Private  Life  in  the  time  of  Queen  Charlotte, 
Vol.   I  .  p.   213. 
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be   found  on   a   fine  example  of   English  papier- 
mache. 

On  the  wall  of  the  Library  at  Windsor  there  is 
a  beautiful  example  of  paper  cutting  in  white. 
The  portrait  is  of  the  Prince  Regent  (No.  viii.). 
Not  only  is  the  outline  cut,  but  every  detail  in  the 
uniform    of    the    Prince    of    Wales'    Own    Royal 

Regiment  of  Light  Dra- 
goons is  indicated  with 
dexterously  pricked  and 
embossed  work  from  the 
back.  Curved  raising  of 
delicate  lines,  buttons, 
uniform  braids,  frog- 
ging,  and  outline  of 
features  is  all  done  by 
manipulation  of  a  single 
sheet  of  paper  on  the 
under-side  ;  there  are 
no  additional  layers. 

The  portrait,  which  is 
at  full-length,  measures 
ioi  inches  by  15  inches ; 
unfortunately,  it  is 
neither  signed  nor  la- 
belled, thus  at  present 
it  is  impossible  to  name 
the  artist  ;  but  at  any 
moment  a  signed  speci- 
men of  similar  technique 
may  solve  the  mystery. 
The  Depot  of  the  Regi- 
ment was  at  Brighton 
after  May,  1813,  so  that 
the  portrait  may  have 
been  done  by  a  resident 
or  visiting  artist  there. 
The  beautiful  double 
portrait  of  King  George 
III.  and  Queen  Char- 
lotte, at  one  time  in  the 
Wellesley  Collection,  is  painted  on  convex  glass  by 
Charles,  in  a  very  unusual  manner  (No.  ix.). 
There  is  a  small  print  or  sketch  at  the  London 
Museum  of  identical  type,  and  the  portrait  of  the 
Queen  resembles  that  done  by  T.  F.  Anthing,  1791.! 
The  profiles  are  so  delightfully  portrayed  that  we 
feel  we  must  forgive  the  artist  his  bombastic 
advertisements,  his  applause  of  his  own  doings, 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  his  assumption  of  the  title 
of  "  Royal  Acadamean  "  which,  though  meaning- 
less, was  well  calculated  to  deceive  the  unwary, 
especially  when  abbreviated  to  "  R.A." 

Other  treasures  in  the  Royal  Collection  of 
Silhouettes  will  be  discussed  in  my  later  articles. 

t  Cent  Silhouettes  des  Personnes  illustre's  et  Celebres, 
par  Anthing. 
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ADVICE    TO     COLLECTORS     OF 
ANTIQUE    FURNITURE 

By   R.   W.   SYMONDS 


It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  of  those  who  profess  a  keen  appreciation  of 
antique  furniture  could  give  an  intelligent  reason 
tor  their  appreciation,  or  explain  exactly  what 
makes  them  choose  one  particular  piece  in  pre- 
ference to  another.  One  would  certainly  find  in 
many  cases  that  their  appreciation  is  not  based 
on  any  critical  knowledge  or  understanding  of 
the  objects  they  collect,  but  is  guided  largely  by 
wrong  and  superficial  considerations,  if  not  merely 


by  personal  fads  and  fancies  which  are  entirely 
irrelevant. 

Collectors  of  this  type  choose  a  piece  because 
it  is  suited  to  their  requirements  (usually  con- 
formed to  by  measurement)  ;  because  it  happens 
to  be  the  piece  they  want  in  order  to  fill  in  some 
gap  in  their  collection  ;  because  it  is  made  of  a 
certain  wood  which  they  fancy,  or  because  such 
pieces  are  fashionable  at  the  moment  ;  or  they 
are  decided  by  some  incidental  factor  like  a  pedi- 
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gree  or  an  interesting  history  which  intrigues 
them  ;  or,  if  they  rely  for  once  on  their  own  taste, 
they  favour  some  object  because  it  impresses 
them  by  reason  of  its  wealth  and  over-elaboration 
or  ornament — a  quality  always  pleasing  to  the 
profane,  but  one  which  the  trained  eye  would 
probably  condemn  as  vulgar  and  pretentious. 
IVIore  often  than  not,  however,  they  demand 
nothing  more  from  a  piece  of  furniture  than  that 
it  should  be  "  antique  "  or  rare,  imagining  this 


~!SO.    II.  —  MAHOGANY    TRIPOD    TABLE,    CIRCA    1760,    EXHIBITING 
IN     THE    COLLECTION    OF    MR.     PERCIVAL    D. 


attribute  alone  to  be  an  infallible  guarantee  of 
its  worth. 

Age  and  rarity  in  themselves  do  not  add  one 
jot  to  the  essential  value  of  any  article.  All  they 
can  do  is  to  lend  it  some  historical  or  antiquarian 
interest.  A  chair,  for  instance,  dating  from  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  would  possess  such  an  interest. 
But  this  example  would  be  suitable  only  for  a 
museum,  and  is  not  included  in  what  present-day 
English  and  American  collectors  regard  as  "  an- 
tique "  furni- 
ture. 

Antique  fur- 
niture as  under- 
stood in  this 
article  is  old 
furniture  of 
artistic  quality 
which  can  be 
bought  to-day 
and  used  in  the 
home  because 
there  is  still 
sufficient  quan- 
tity of  it  in  the 
open  market. 
Furniture  of 
this  type  is 
practically 
confined  to  the 
period  from  the 
seventeenth 
century  to  the 
beginning  of  the 
nineteenth 
century.  This 
period  was  the 
flowering-time 
of  the  cabinet- 
maker's art, 
and  the  value 
of  its  products 
lies  not  in  their 
age,  but  in  an 
intrinsic 
q  u  a  1 i  t  y  of 
their  own. 

This  quality 
is  good  design. 
A  piece  of  fur- 
niture that  is  of 
good  design 
must  have  a 
permanent  ar- 
tistic value,  and 
its  permanence 
in    this  respect 
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ipso  facto  determines  its 
economic  or  market  value. 
This  value  cannot  be  altered 
by  time  or  by  the  whim  of 
fashion.  What  was  bad  design 
a  hundred  years  ago  cannot 
be  good  design  to-day,  and 
what  is  good  design  to-day 
will  be  so  three  hundred 
years  hence. 

True,  there  are  periods 
when  bad  taste  gets  the 
upper  hand  and  good  design 
appears  to  be  temporarily 
forgotten.  But  these  periods 
are  only  transitory  ;  for 
while  the  majority  may 
adopt  the  prevailing  fashion 
of  degeneracy,  there  are 
always  the  few  who  still 
recognise  and  keep  alive 
the  true  principles  of  good 
design,  which  ultimately  are 
bound  to  come  back  once 
more  into  general  favour. 

The  outstanding  example 
of  such  a  period  of  de- 
generation is  the  later  nine- 
teenth century,  when  good 
taste  suffered  an  unpre- 
cedented eclipse  and  the 
art  of  design  reached  its 
lowest  ebb.  The  reason  for 
this  set-back  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  the  disas- 
trous break  with  tradition 
which  then  took  place,  and 
from  the  effects  of  which  we 
have  not  yet  recovered. 

In  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  great 
tradition  which  had  been 
slowly  developed  in  the 
previous  centuries,  passing 
through  all  the  successive 
styles  in  unbroken  evolu- 
tion,     was      snapped      by 

the  introduction  of  a  new  manner  of  thought 
brought  about  by  the  rise  of  industrialism. 
The  manufacturer  introduced  new  materials  and 
new  methods  facilitated  by  machinery,  and  these 
methods  gradually  divorced  the  craftsman  from 
his  tradition  and  caused  him  to  abandon  his 
traditional  manner  of  making  things.  It  was  the 
manufacturer  who  began  to  evolve  the  design, 
whereas  in  the  past  it  was  evolved  by  the  tradi- 
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tional  usages  of  the  craft  and  the  requirements 

of  the  material. 

The  manufacturer  of  the  nineteenth  centurv 
invented  cheaper  mechanical  processes  to  save 
time  and  labour,  so  as  to  lower  costs  and  increase 
profits,  and  in  his  efforts  to  encourage  trade  he 
defied  the  traditions  of  the  old-established  crafts. 
Now  that  he  had  obtained  the  control  of  industry 
he    also    controlled    the    design    of    all    domestic 
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objects,  and  as  design  to  him  was  a  secondary 
matter  and  production  a  primary  one,  the  former 
went  to  the  wall.  No  longer  were  plaster  cornices, 
chimney-pieces  and  house  fitments  of  good  archi- 
tectural design  originated  from  the  minds  of 
designers  with  sound  architectural  training.  Such 
things  were  now  left  to  the  fancy  of  an  untrained 
mind  whose  only  desire  was  to  make  them  cheap 
and  saleable.  To  arrive  at  these  ends,  cornices 
were  of  weak  sections  over-elaborated  with  floral 
motives,  chimney-pieces  became  bric-a-brac  cabi- 
nets with  shelves  and  ledges  for  china  ornaments, 
and  staircases  were  made  with  cast-iron  banisters 
of  a  debased  design.  Furniture  suffered  in  a 
similar  respect. 

The  reason,  therefore,  that  the  products  of  the 
nineteenth  century  possess  but  little  value  to-day 
is  not  because  they  are  less  ancient  than  those  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  but 
because  they  are  of  inferior  design. 

The  excellence  of  antique  furniture  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  cabinet-makers  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  were  working  in  a  fixed 
tradition  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Every 
designer  and  craftsman  was  imbued  with  a  sense 
of  the  tradition  of  his  craft  ;  he  was  making  his 
products  in  an  honest  way,  of  a  design  that  was 
in  accordance  with  the  style  in  vogue  at  the  time. 
The  principles  by  which  he  was  guided  were 
established  by  long  custom  and  were  the  only 
ones  he  knew  ;  he  had  no  reason  to  question 
them  nor  desire  to  alter  them.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  work  of  these 
old  designers  and  craftsmen  was  of  a  high  level 
as  regards  design. 

Once  the  collector  has  realised  the  essential 
importance  of  design  in  antique  furniture,  the 
next  point  to  which  he  must  turn  his  attention 
is  that  of  the  quality  of  the  workmanship.  In 
regard  to  this  factor  he  should  first  of  all  under- 
stand that  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  labour  was  cheap  and  material  was 
expensive.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  in 
order  to  economise  in  material,  expensive  methods 
of  construction  as  regards  labour  were  employed. 
For  example,  in  the  late  eighteenth  century 
mahogany  was  very  expensive.  The  tops  of  side- 
boards were  therefore  veneered  instead  of  being 
made  in  the  solid,  and  the  tapering  legs  of  tables 
were  veneered  on  all  four  sides  on  a  foundation 
of  cheap  wood  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
making  them  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  mahogany. 
It  was  only  in  cheap  furniture  that  the  qualitv 
of  the  execution  was  lowered  with  the  object  of 
lessening  the  cost  of  production. 

The  important  point  that  must  be  recognised 
with  regard  to  quality  of  workmanship  as  it  affects 


design  is  that  the  individual  craftsmen  varied  in 
the  degree  of  skill  which  they  possessed  ;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  all  antique  furniture 
is  not  of  the  same  high  standard  of  design.  Some 
craftsmen,  for  instance,  had  a  more  sensitive  eye 
for  a  curve  or  for  proportion,  and  their  work  was 
better  than  that  of  those  who  lacked  this  faculty. 
A  highly  skilled  craftsman  who  made  a  cabriole 
leg  would  produce  a  more  elegant  and  graceful 
one  than  his  confrere  who  was  not  endowed  with 
the  same  ability.  He  could  also  shape  the  mem- 
bers of  a  chair  to  a  more  elegant  curve  than  an 
inferior  craftsman.  The  latter  would  not  have 
the  same  sense  of  form,  and  in  consequence  his 
chair  would  lack  grace. 

Thomas  Sheraton  confirms  this  point  when  he 
writes  in  his  Dictionary  (1803)  : — "  It  is  very 
remarkable  the  difference  of  some  chairs  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  pattern,  when  executed  by  different 
chairmakers,  arising  chiefly  in  the  want  of  taste  con- 
cerning beauty  of  an  outline,  of  which  we  judge  bv 
the  eye,  more  than  the  rigid  rules  of  geometry." 

Quality  of  workmanship  applies  to  every  detail 
of  design,  as,  for  instance,  the  carving  or  inlav, 
the  execution  of  cross-banded  mouldings  and 
borders  to  drawer-fronts  and  table-tops.  On  a 
fine  piece  of  walnut  furniture  of  the  highest 
quality  the  cock  beads  to  the  drawers  will  be  of 
cross-banded  wood  ;  in  a  piece  of  lesser  qualitv 
they  will  be  of  straight-run  wood.  Little  refine- 
ments of  this  description,  of  which  many  more 
could  be  enumerated,  reveal  to  the  knowledgeable 
eye  that  the  piece  is  one  which  when  originallv 
designed  was  of  the  highest  quality  and  over  which 
no  expense  was  spared. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  design  of  furniture  is  affected  by  the 
nature  of  the  material  itself.  Finely  figured 
woods,  for  instance,  increase  the  decorative  value 
of  a  piece.  The  finer  the  quality  of  the  timber 
the  better  will  be  the  quality  of  the  carving. 
The  design  itself  is  usually  dictated  by  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  material.  The  introduction  of  a 
new  timber  with  qualities  which  were  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  timber  that  had  been  previously 
used  brought  into  being  new  designs  made  possible 
by  this  new  material.  For  example,  timber  that 
can  be  obtained  in  logs  of  a  large  scantling  permits 
of  a  greater  freedom  in  design.  Thus,  on  the 
introduction  of  mahogany  and  Virginia  walnut, 
the  cabinet-makers  were  able  to  give  the  cabriole 
legs  of  side-tables  a  more  pronounced  curve  than 
was  possible  when  English  walnut  was  used.* 

Another  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  the 
dining    table,     which,     on     the    introduction     of 

*  See  Virginia  Walnut  Furniture,  The  Connoisseur, 
July,   1932. 
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mahogany  could  be  made 
with  a  top  composed  of 
large  leaves,  each  leaf 
being  made  out  of  a  single 
plank  of  this  wood.  This 
was  because  the  timber 
derived  from  the  mahog- 
any  tree  could  be  ob- 
tained in  very  wide 
planks.  The  design  of 
this  type  of  table  was 
therefore  created  by  the 
I  ii  i  per  ties  of  this  parti- 
cular timber. 

The  only  other  im- 
portant factor  that  must 
be  taken  into  account  in 
judging  antique  furniture 
is  the  condition  of  the 
surface  of  the  wood.  This, 
however,  is  of  less  im- 
portance because  it  is 
an  acquired  characteris- 
tic and  not  one  which 
the  piece  of  furniture 
originally  possessed.  To 
be  perfect  in  this  respect, 
the  piece  should  retain 
its  original  polish,  pati- 
nated  by  constant  do- 
mestic rubbing  and  hand- 
ling  through  many  gene- 
rations of  users.  Another 
point  in  this  connection 
is  the  change  of  colour 
that  wood  undergoes 
through  long  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere.  Walnut 
mellows  to  a  golden  tone, 
the  red  m  a  h  o  g  a  n v 
changes  to  a  brown,  and 
the  orange  satinwood 
bleaches  to  a  pale  gold. 
The  patina  that  a  wooden 
surface  acquires  through 
a  long  period  of  time  and 
the  mellowing  of  the 
colour  are  definitely  quali- 
ties which  enhance  the 
artistic  value  of  the  piece. 
They  cannot  alter  the 
design,  but  they  give  an 
added    quality    which    is 
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unreproduceable,  just  as 
an  old  building  is  beauti- 
fied by  the  weathering  of 
brick  and  stone  through 
long  exposure. 
Unfortunately,  the  nine- 
teenth -  century  manu- 
facturer invented  a  quick 
and  economical  method 
of  polishing  known  as 
French  polish,  and  it  is 
due  to  this  method  that 
so  many  piece  of  mahog- 
any and  walnut  furniture 
have  to-day  lost  their 
former  quality  of  sur- 
face ;  for  it  was  thought 
in  the  nineteenth  century 
an  improvement  to  re- 
polish  furniture  and  give 
it  a  new  brilliancy. 

These  are  very  briefly 
the  determining  factors 
which  affect  the  aesthetic 
and  economic  value  of 
antique  furniture.  Good 
design,  fine  proportion, 
elegance  and  grace  of 
form,  fine  quality  com- 
bined with  the  additional 
quality  of  the  patina  and 
the  colour  of  the  wood, 
must  all  be  present  to 
make  the  perfect  piece. 

Taking  all  furniture 
that  has  survived  from 
the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  one 
might  roughly  estimate 
that  such  pieces  number 
not  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  An- 
other 40  per  cent,  are 
pieces  which  are  lacking 
in  one  or  more  of  the 
essential  qualities.  A 
piece  in  this  category 
may  have  good  design 
and  proportion,  but  lack 
fine  quality  workman- 
ship, and  its  material 
may  not  be  of  the  best. 
Of  the  remaining  50  per 
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NO.    VII. WALNUT    SIDE-CHAIR 

OF    PERFECT    DESIGN    AND    QUALITY 


CIRCA    I725 

IN    MR.    GUY    N. 


cent.,  half  may  be  classed  as  of  inferior  design, 
and  the  balance  of  definitely  bad  design. 

The  factors  of  quality  of  workmanship  and 
material  only  come  into  consideration  when  they 
are  combined  with  the  all-important  factor  of 
good  design.  They  are  subordinate  to  design  ; 
for  even  if  a  piece  may  have  been  very  expensive 
to  make,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is 


of  good  design.  Here 
we  have  such  a  subtle 
factor  that  a  piece  made 
by  a  cabinet  maker  of  the 
highest  class  (such  as 
Thomas  Chippendale), 
and  one  on  which  no  ex- 
pense was  spared,  having 
been  commissioned  by  a 
wealthy  patron,  may  be 
of  a  design  inferior  to  a 
piece  made  by  a  country 
joiner.  This  is  a  some- 
what extreme  case,  and 
one  which  cannot  be 
taken  as  general.  For, 
although  yeoman  furni- 
ture made  by  unskilled 
joiners  in  the  country 
would  be  endowed  with 
the  fullest  sense  of  tradi- 
tion as  regards  design, 
it  would  be  lacking  in 
the  contributory  factor 
of  quality  ;  it  could, 
therefore,  not  be  in  the 
first  grade,  but  only  in 
the  second. 

People,  therefore,  who 
wish  to  obtain  apprecia- 
tion of  antique  furniture 
must  educate  their  mind 
and  train  their  eye  so 
that  these  determining 
factors  may  be  truly 
assessed.  To  do  this  is 
not  such  a  simple  matter. 
It  requires  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  the  theory  of 
design  ;  for  without 
knowing  what  defects  to 
look  for  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  them.  It  re- 
quires, also,  a  trained 
and  sensitive  eye  for 
good  proportion  and  ele- 
gance of  form  and  out- 
line. This  can  only  be 
attained  by  constant 
familiarity  with  many  pieces  of  furniture  in  many 
different  styles. 

The  collector  who  has  an  understanding  of 
furniture  on  these  lines  will  be  able  to  gather 
together  a  collection  of  perfect  pieces  belonging 
to  the  first  grade.  This  will  not  be  a  difficult 
undertaking,  as  he  will  be  considerably  helped  by 
the   lack   of  competition   of  his   fellow-collectors, 
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who  will  be  completely  ignorant  of  the  line  of 
thought  by  which  his  purchases  are  guided.  His 
knowledge  will  cause  him  to  pick  up  bargains 
which  he  will  find  are  better  than  any  gilt-edged 
security.  For  when  the  world  depression  has 
passed,  it  is  this  furniture  of  the  10  per  cent. 
grade  that  will  rise  in  value  rather  than  the  lower 
grades.  Especially  will  this  be  so  because,  as  time 
goes  on,  more  and  more  people  will  possess  a 
discriminating  knowledge  of  furniture  ;  and  the 
more  there  are  who  appreciate  English  furniture 
for  its  aesthetic  quality,  so  will  furniture  of  the 
best  design  go  on  increasing  in  value. 


For  those,  therefore,  who  wish  to  derive  the 
greatest  pleasure  from  their  collection,  as  well  as 
for  those  who  wish  to  look  upon  it  in  the  light 
of  an  investment,  concentration  on  the  obtaining 
of  knowledge  and  a  genuine  understanding  of  the 
artistic  quality  of  antique  furniture  is  the  onlv 
course. 

The  specimens  of  furniture  with  which  this 
article  is  illustrated  are  considered  by  the  writer 
to  be  in  the  highest  grade  as  regards  design, 
proportion,  elegance  of  form,  quality  of  workman- 
ship and  material,  and  the  patina  and  colour  of 
the  wood. 
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Background  of  History  at  Christie's 
this  month,  where  the  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association  is  holding  its  Art  Treasures  Exhibition 
from  October  i2th-November  5th.  Background 
of  tapestries,  cabinets,  tables  and  chairs  :  rich 
hues  of  woods,  and  high  lights  of  silver  and 
porcelain  ;  here  and  there  an  ancestral  por- 
trait. Everywhere  the  colour,  design,  and  fancy 
with  which  our  ancestors  decked  their  lives.  A 
display  so  catholic  in  taste  and  so  fine  in  selection 
as  to  defeat  any  attempt  to  record  it  in  other 
than  catalogue  form.  Yet  a  display  which  by  its 
excellence  calls  for  more  humanised  treatment 
than  a  catalogue's  needful  formality. 

Riches  are  here,  and  in  plenty,  yet  the  simpler 
pieces  have  not  been  forgotten,  and  take  their 
place  in  a  collection  of  Art  Treasures.  In  the  space 
of  an  article  attention  must  be  mainly  directed  to 
the  more  sumptuous  items,  yet  even  so  there  are 
far  too  many  to  be  detailed  at  length.     Let  us 


take,  then,  a  series  of  glimpses  at  the  contents  of 
the  famous  rooms  in  King  Street,  St.  James', 
occasionally  commenting  on  points  that  arise. 

Probably  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the 
Exhibition  is  the  Wodehouse  baldechin.  Such 
canopies,  fashioned  of  costly  materials,  enriched 
with  fringes,  tassels  and  gold  lace,  and  em- 
broidered with  badges  and  arms,  make  a  frequent 
appearance  in  English  inventories  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  which  period 
this  speciman  belongs.  Actual  examples  are,  how- 
ever, of  the  greatest  rarity.  The  Wodehouse 
baldechin,  winch  was  noticed  by  Blomefield,  the 
historian  of  Norfolk,  as  having  an  Elizabethan 
association,  and  as  being  at  Kimberley  in  1805, 
has  been  lost  to  the  art  world  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  Now,  thanks  to  its  careful 
preservation,  it  appears  in  almost  its  pristine 
magnificence,  its  ruby  velvet  unsoiled  and  its  gold 
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and  silver  tissue  and  heraldic 
enrichments  untarnished. 
(No.  i.). 

A  second  object  from  the 
same  important  trove  of 
almost  forgotten  family 
treasures  is  a  prayer  book 
which — according  to  a  tradi- 
tion which  can  be  traced 
back  at  least  to  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury— once  belonged  to 
Archbishop  Laud,  King 
Charles'  unfortunate  minis- 
ter, who  perished  on  the 
scaffold  in  1645.  The  bind- 
ing of  this  relic  is  an 
exceptionally  beautiful  and 
brilliant  example  of  con- 
temporarv  needlework  (No. 
hi.). 

These  are  but  two  of  the 
pieces  from  the  source  indi- 
cated, which  includes  cos- 
tume and  numerous  other 
relics,  all  in  a  remarkable 
state  of  preservation.  But 
there  are  shown  in  the  ex- 
hibition many  finely  condi- 


NO.     III. NEEDLEWORK    BINDING    OF    THI 
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tioned  tapestries,  needle- 
work, and  embroideries 
which  emanate  from 
historic  mansions.  Some 
of  these  will  be  touched  on 
later  in  this  article.  Here 
we  must  content  ourselves 
with  mentioning  the  note- 
worthy "  picture  "  of  "  A 
French  Kntertainment," 
boldly  signed  and  dated 
"Frances  Wood  1737  "  (No. 
ii.).  Such  items  as  this  are 
of  great  value  to  those  con- 
cerned in  the  close  dating 
"I   similar  pieces. 

As  might  be  expected,  a 
large  share  of  the  space  in 
the  exhibition  is  devoted  to 
woodwork.  Here  is  illus- 
trated the  progression  of 
the  furniture  styles  from  the 
sturdv  magnificence  of  the 
Tudors  to  the  ultra-refine- 
ments of  eighteenth-centurv 
taste.  An  oak  trick  chair 
with  linenfold  panels,  and 
semi-circular  members  en- 
closing curved  irons,  which 
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descend  on  the  thighs  of  any  rash  sitter,  is  an 
interesting  piece  to  provoke  speculation.  In  a 
certain  constructional  aspect,  it  is  of  a  type  of 
which  no  ancient  example  has  been  brought  to 
the  writers'  attention  hitherto,  though  a  few 
specimens  of  pseudo-seventeenth-century  fashion 
are  not  unknown  to  them.  This  particular  chair 
is  carved  with  armorials  borne  by  Fitzwalter, 
among  other  mediaeval  families  :  a  detail  suggest- 
ing the  basis  of  an  enquiry  into  its  history. 

Among  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
lurniture  section  are  some  lacquer  cabinets  with 
carved  stands,  belonging  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  all  being  noteworthy  for 
their  magnificence  and  colour.  One  is  in  scarlet, 
one  in  cream,  another  (No.  xxii.)  in  the 
orthodox,  but  always  satisfactory,  black  and  gold, 
the  stands,  as  usual,  being  either  gilded  or  silvered. 
Mirrors,  too,  are  well  represented,  including  a  very 
elaborately  carved  limewood  frame,  surmounted 
b}'  the  crowned  cypher  of  William  and  Mary,  and 
having  as  other  ornament  a  sword  and  sceptre  in 
saltirej    and  abundant   festoons  of  flowers,   fruit 


and  game.  Such  a  piece  was  doubtless  made  for 
regal  purposes.  More  restrained,  but  no  less  finely 
carved,  is  the  Louis  XIV.  boxwood  frame  in  the 
manner  of  Bagard  de  Nancy  (No.  vii.).  There  are 
some  examples  of  late  17th-century  chairs,  of 
walnut,  with  tall  backs,  elaborately  pierced  and 
carved  (e.g.  No.  xxiii.).  Of  interest,  also,  is  the 
set  of  eight  X-chairs,  with  shaped  frames  of 
red  and  gold  lacquer,  once  part  of  the  furnishings 
of  Hornby  Castle.  But  we  must  leave  the 
exuberance  of  the  later  seventeenth  century — 
heritage  of  the  Glorious  Restoration's  reaction 
against  Puritanism — for  the  soberer  dignity  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign  and  of  "  Pudding  Time." 

Here,  besides  other  pieces,  are  various  bureaux 
whose  charm  lies  equally  between  their  just  pro- 
portion, true  craftsmanship,  and  fine  figuring  of 
the  wood.  Among  the  gesso  furniture,  a  rich  table 
from  Stowe  is  noteworthy  as  a  touchpiece,  since 
it  can  be  dated  within  a  few  years.  It  bears  the 
cypher  RC,  the  crest  and  the  baron's  coronet  of 
Richard,  Lord  Cobham.  As  he  was  created  a 
Baron  in  1714,  and  a  Viscount  in  1718,  the  table 
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was  obviously  made  between  these  dates  (No.  iv.). 
As  the  eighteenth  century  progresses,  mahogany 
naturally  tends  to  monopolise  the  field,  and  there 
is  a  good  representative  series  of  chairs,  exempli- 
fying many  types,  including  the  various  tastes  of 
"  Chippendale,"    and   ending   with   the   slenderer 
forms  of  "  Hepplewhite."     Among  the  "  Chippen- 
dale "     will     be     noted 
two  china  cabinets — not 
cases  made  for  books — 
far    rarer    things    than 
some    people    suppose. 
Tables    in    every    form 
are  shown,  including  a 
rare     book-table     with 
lattice  sides,  on  slender 
legs  carved  with  flowers. 

One  point  to  be  noted 
is  the  series  of  winged 
chairs  upholstered  in 
contemporary  needle- 
work or  tapestry.  There 
is  a  gesso  suite  with 
its  original  English 
needlework  coverings  in 
brilliant  state.  One  of 
our  illustrations  (No.  v.) 
shows  an  early 
eighteenth-century  set- 
tee, upholstered  in  petit- 
and  gros-point  needle- 
work. The  seat  and 
back  have  panels  con- 
taining figure  composi- 
tions, while  the  ground 
is  worked  with  flowers 
in  colours  on  dark  green. 
A  Louis  XIV.  settee 
has  the  seat  and  back 
upholstered  in  needle- 
work stated  to  have 
been  done  at  Mme.  de 
Maintenon's  School  for 
Girls  at  St.  Cyr,  which 
was  later  converted  to 
the  uses  of  the  cele- 
brated  military 
academy. 

For   clock   collectors, 
there  are  choice  exam- 
ples   by    Tompion,    Quare,    and    other    famous 
makers  ;    while  the  furniture  section  itself  closes 
with  a  few  well-chosen  pieces  of  satinwood. 

Pictures,  if  not  numerous,  include  various  items 
of  considerable  interest.  Rembrandt's  celebrated 
Portrait  of  a  Turk  is  in  itself  a  prominent  feature. 
Painted  about  1635,  it  once  belonged  to  that 
somewhat  Turk-like  majesty,  Catherine  of  Russia. 
In  this  exhibition,  it  is  well  supported  by  a  few 
other  Dutch  pictures,  including  examples  by 
Pickenoy  and  Salomon  Ruysdael.  Of  the  British 
School,  there  are  several  attractive  works.  James 
Christie,  "  the  specious  orator,"  surveys  his  firm's 
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present  premises  from  Gainsborough's  Canvas  ; 
while  Mrs.  Williamson  as  "  Miranda  "  (Plate, 
p.  267)  is  an  unusually  charming  full-length  by 
Shee,  who  succeeded  Lawrence  as  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Military  dignity  is  finely  exem- 
plified by  Raeburn's  Lieut. -General  Hay  MacDowall 
(illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur,  October,  1925)— 

one  of  the  most  drama- 
tic portraits  by  the 
Scottish  master ;  and 
military  elegance  by 
Reynolds'  Sir  Gerard 
Napier,  Bart.,  a  striking 
work  which  was  for- 
merly at  Montacute 
(Plate,  p.  245).  Besides 
these,  there  are  Rom- 
ney's  Frances  Mary 
Harford  (natural  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  Baltimore, 
and  mother  of  the  4th 
Earl  of  Egremont), 
whom  he  painted  for 
£18  18s.  in  1780-83  ; 
and  works  by  Allan 
Ramsay,  Thomas 
Patch,  Samuel  Scott, 
Angelica  Kauffman,  and 
George  Morland,  the 
composition  of  whose 
Corn-Bin  is  well  known 
by  J.  R.  Smith's  mezzo- 
tint of  it,  published  in 
1797.  Sporting  art  is 
exemplified  in  works  by 
Stubbs,  Clifton  Tomson, 
H.  Broughton,  and  John 
Ferneley,  whose  Ted- 
worth  Hunt  is  a  work  of 
considerable  interest 
(No.  xxiv.).  As  is  re- 
corded in  Eardley-Wil- 
mot's  Reminiscences  of 
the  late  Thomas  A  sshcton 
Smith,  Ferneley  went 
specially  from  Leicester- 
shire to  paint  this  pic- 
ture at  Penton  in  1829, 
staying  for  a  fortnight 
with  Assheton  Smith  for 
The  famous  M.F.H.  on  Ayston  is 
of    the   composition,    "  with    Dick 


the    purpose. 

in    the    centre 

Burton,  his  huntsman,  standing  at  the  side  of  the 

Big  Grey  ;  Tom  Day,  the  first  whip,  on  Reformer  ; 

and    Bob    Edwards,    the    second    whip,    holding 

Anderson,  Mr.  Smith's  second  horse The 

sportsman  in  the  green  coat  just  about  to  mount 
his  horse  in  the  distance  is  Mr.  Northeast,  the 
agent  of  the  Tedworth  estates,  famous  for  his 
judgment  and  experience  in  the  breeding  of 
Southdown  sheep."  All  the  hounds  are  portraits  ; 
that  standing  under  Assheton  Smith's  horse's  head 
being  the  yellow-pied  Chorister — a  special  favourite 
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with  the  Squire.     Tedworth  House  is  seen  in  the 
background. 

Among  the  few  Primitives  in  the  exhibition  are 
works  given  to  Patinir,  Neufchatel,  and  Joos  van 
Cleve.  By  the  last  named,  a  Virgin  and  Child 
merits  special  attention  for  the  considerable 
evidential  value  of  the  "  properties "  that  the 
artist  has  introduced  into  his  composition.  These 
include  the  parchemin  panelling  of  the  bench  on 
which  the  Virgin  sits,  the  Gothic  knife  and  covered 


however,  more  graceful  in  outline,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  generous  use  of  yellow  enamel. 

The  standing  gourd-shaped  cup,  of  London 
make  of  1595,  which  bears  the  inscription — La 
Seignorie  de  Leon  Bron  Bouilogne  1581,  P.D.B., 
besides  being  an  impressive  piece  of  plate  of  fine 
design  and  restrained  enrichment,  presents  a 
pleasing  problem  in  heraldic  identification  (No. 
xiv.).  The  dexter  arms  in  the  impaled  coat  are 
apparently  those  of  Boutevillain,  with  which  the 


NO.    VIII. HISPANO-MAURESQUE    DISH.    WITH    A    SPREAD    EAGLE 


glass  cup,  the  straw  hat  worn  by  Joseph  at  the 
back,  and  the  embroidered  napkin,  the  decoration 
of  which  is  anticipatory  of  late  seventeenth- 
century  samplers. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  objects  in  the 
silver  section  is  the  flamboyant  Gothic  "  Ester- 
hazy  Chalice,"  a  superb  example  of  the  charac- 
teristic enamel  work  for  which  Transylvania  was 
justly  famed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century  (No.  xiii.).  It  is  one  of  a  well-recognised 
group  of  such  vessels,  of  which  the  best  known, 
from  its  frequent  illustration,  is  the  "  Kloster- 
neuburg     Chalice."      The    present    example    is, 


final  letter  B  of  the  merchant  owner's  cypher- 
corresponds.  Members  of  this  family  were  estab- 
lished in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
who  was  the  owner  of  this  cup,  and  why  it  was 
made,  are  queries  that  are  so  far  unanswered. 

Another  noteworthy  object  is  the  silver  mug 
made  at  York  by  James  Plummer  in  1649,  and 
engraved  with  oval  medallions  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  and  a  series  of  verses. 
Formerly  it  belonged  to  the  Franks  family,  of 
Beverley, Yorks.  (No.ix.).  There  are  also  many  other 
interesting  things  on  which,  through  limitation 
of  space,  we  cannot  linger,  though  the  omission 
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NOS.  IX.  AND  X. SILVER  TANKARD,  BY  JAMES  PLUMMER,  YORK,    1649,  H.,  6  IN.   ;     ZURICH  TAZZA,  WITH  HUNTING  SCENE 

(CIRCA    1600;     DIAM.,    6    IN.) 


NOS      XI.    AND    XII. SEVRES    IVENTAIL   VASE,    DATED    I7IO;      WORCESTER   APPLE-GREEN    MUG    (CIRCA    1 760  ;      H.,    5|   IN.) 
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No.  XIII. — (above)  the  esterhazy  chalice,  of  silver  and  enamel 

SET   WITH   PEARLS  TRANSYLVANIAN,   LATE   I5TH   CENTURY 

HEIGHT,  Io£  INCHES 

No.    XIV.— (left)    silver   standing   cup,    London,    j595"^(m.m. 

BRANCH),     ENGRAVED     WITH     RETROSPECTIVE     DATE     I581     AND     ARMS 
APPARENTLY        A       MEMBER       OF       THE       BOUTEVILLAIN       FAMILY, 
WHICH     WAS     ESTABLISHED     IN     ENGLAND     AT    THE    PERIOD 
HEIGHT,    I5J    INCHES 
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No.    XV. MUSICIANS SOME    OF    THE    ASTBURY    FIGURES    IN    THE    EXHIBITION 


need  not  be  construed  as  implying  criticism  of 
a  well-found  department.  Briefly,  however,  we 
may  point  out  some  desirable  silver-mounted 
stoneware  jugs  ;  and,  in  the  Restoration  period, 
attractive    porringers,     tankards    and     such-like. 


One  case  is  devoted  to  Sheffield  Plate  ;  while 
among  the  examples  of  later  Continental  silver, 
which  are  certain  to  attract  attention,  must  be 
counted  a  fine  tazza  from  Zurich,  made  about  1600, 
and  chased   with   a   boar-hunting    scene   treated 


NO.      XVI. DANCERS  LUDWIGSBURG    GROUP       No.    XVII. DANCERS 

HEIGHT,    6J    IN.  HEIGHT,    6    IN. 


DRESDEN    GROUP 
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No.  XVIII.  (top)— 

THE  MUSIC  LESSON 
A  CHELSEA  MASTER- 
PIECE OF  THE    GOLD 

ANCHOR    PERIOD 

HEIGHT,     1 6     IN. 

with  almost  mi- 
croscopic fidelity 
to  detail  (No.  x.j. 

Nuremberg 
silver,  we  are 
given  to  under- 
stand, is  exem- 
plified by  two 
engraved 
beakers  of  the 
sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  some 
pieces  by  the 
Jamnitzer  fami- 
ly. From  the  Bar- 
oness Burdett- 
Coutts  collection 
emanates  a  pair 
of  salt-cellars,  by 
A.  D.  Viana,  of 
Utrecht.  Curious 
Russian  items, 
made  at  Riga  in 
the  eighteenth 
century,  are  a 
pair  of  beakers 
and  covers,  pre- 
sumably fash- 
ioned for  the 
Barrel  Maker-' 
Guild.  One  of 
these  beakers  is  engraved 
with  a  long  list  of  masters 
of  the  Guild  ;  the  other 
bears  a  similar  list  of  as- 
sistants. 

Here  and  there  in  the  ex- 
hibition, one  can  but  be 
reminded  of  the  vagaries  of 
taste  which  have  shaped  the 
destinies  of  collecting.  Of 
late  vears,  for  instance,  less 
has  been  heard  than  for- 
merly of  Sevres  porcelain  ; 
but  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  picked  display  of  Sevres 
at  King  Street  will  herald  a 
reaction  in  favour  of  these 
pieces,  which  always  conjure 
up  a  fleeting  vision  of 
powder,  patches,  and  red- 
heeled  shoes.  The  richly 
gilded  example  selected  for 
illustration  in  this  article 
(No.  xi.)  is  a  fine  eventail 
vase  of  1760.  It  is  decorated 
with  an  oval  panel  of  figures 


No.  XIX.  (below). 

KWAN       YIN,       IN 

IVORY -TINTED 

BLANC       DE       CHINE 

I7TH  -  l8TH      CENT. 

HEIGHT,      8    IN. 

after  Teniers, 
and  with  other 
panels  with 
flowers  by  Nico- 
las Catrice,  a 
well-known 
flower  painter  at 
the  Sevres  fac- 
tory ;  the  ground 
is  a  brilliant  tur- 
quoise. As  for 
the  other  cera- 
mics, there  are 
four  cases  of 
carefully  selec- 
ted English  por- 
celain and  two 
of  pottery  fig- 
ures ;  and  ex- 
hibits of  Dresden 
(e.g.  No.  xvii.) 
and  llispano- 
Mauresque  {e.g., 
No.  viii.)  ;  be- 
sides a  Chinese 
collection  of 

which  more  anon. 
The  English  pot- 
tery figures  com- 
prise many  fine 
examples  by 
Ralph  Wood,  Astbury,  and 
Whieldon.  These  include  the 
Wood  statuettes  known  as 
Admiral  Tromp,  a  Game- 
keeper, and  the  celebrated 
Hudibras,  all  admirably 
modelled  ;  a  rare  Man 
reading  in  an  arm-chair, 
by  Astbury,  and  an  im- 
portant pair  of  Whieldon 
Hawks.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal Chelsea  exhibits  are 
the  famous  Music  Lesson 
(No.  xviii.),  a  masterpiece 
of  the  gold  anchor  period  ; 
and  a  pair  of  elaborately 
decorated  groups  typifying 
The  Seasons.  The  red  anchor 
period  is  represented  by 
the  charming  La  Nourrice, 
and  a  rare  model  of  an 
Owl. 

From  Bow  emanates, 
among  other  items,  a  fine 
model  of  a  drummer,  an 
unusual   pair  of   musicians, 
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No.    XX. 


-RALPH    WOOD    GROUP    OF 
CHICKENS 


WOMAN     FEEDING       No.  XXI. NYMPHENBURG  PORCELAIN  FIGURE,  MODELLED 

BY  FRANZ  ANTON  BUSTELLI,  CIRCA  1775  HEIGHT,  7J  IN. 


and  a  pair  of  Birds,  which  is  decorated  in  un- 
usually brilliant  colours  for  this  factory.  Worces- 
ter rarities  include  the  largest  pair  of  vases  so  far 
known  to  have  been  made  there  under  Dr.  Wall. 
Chinese  in  taste,  they  stand  no  less  than  2  feet 
gi  inches  high.  To  the  same  period  belongs  a 
charming  collection  of  specimens  of  the  most 
desired  coloured  grounds  :  yellow,  claret,  and 
green.  Present  among  the  miscellaneous  Con- 
tinental porcelain  are  a  fine  pair  of  Dresden  Swans 
mounted  in  ormolu  candelabra ;  a  pair  of  Hague 
vases  and  covers,  12  inches  high,  modelled  with 
serpents  and  decorated  with  trophies  on  a  gros  bleu 
ground  ;  a  fascinating  Ludwigsburg  group  of 
Dancers  (No.  xvi.)  ;  and  a  Nymphenburg  figure 
of  a  lady  singing,  and  holding  a  sheet  of  music 
(No.  xxi.). 

Turning   to   Chinese   ceramics  :     the   enamelled 
wares  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 


comprise  a  fine  array  of  the  families  ;  while  other 
sections  include  "  whole-coloured  "  porcelain,  and 
a  few  specimens  of  pre-Ming  wares.  "  Blue  and 
white  "  is  grouped  separately  in  bookcase  or  china 
cabinet,  the  better  to  demonstrate  its  decorative 
effect.  Of  the  famille  verte,  mention  should  be 
made  of  a  magnificent  pair  of  baluster  vases, 
enamelled  with  figures  ;  while  attention  will  be 
attracted  by  one  of  the  largest  famille  verte  dishes 
that  a  collector  is  likely  to  encounter.  In  the 
famille  rose  section,  a  skilfully  modelled  and 
delicately  enamelled  group  of  a  lady  and  two  boys 
is  specially  noteworthy  ;  and  certain  necessary 
restorations  do  not  detract  from  the  interest  of  a 
famille  noire  beaker  vase,  standing  about  17  inches 
high.  This  belongs  to  the  reign  of  K'ang-hsi,  and 
is  a  rare  example  of  its  period.  Of  pieces  with  a 
powder-blue  ground  there  are  a  pair  of  fine  triple 
gourd-shaped  vases  with  reserves,  and  a  set  of 
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NO.    XXII. BLACK   AND  GOLD   LACQUER   CABINET,    ON    CARVED 

STAND  SECOND    HALF    OF    I7TH     CENT!    R  \ 

HEIGHT,    5    FT.     II    IN. 

five  vases  similarly  decorated.  There  is  also  a 
pair  of  triple  gourd  blue  and  white  vases  belonging 
to  a  type  which  was  always  rare,  and  is  conse 
quently  seldom  seen  nowadays.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  in  all  these  cases  excellence  of  quality 
is  a  characteristic,  as  it  is  with  the  verj  attrac- 
tive collection  of  some  twenty-seven  equestrian 
figures,  horses,  etc.,  which,  in  its  way,  is  a  feature 
of  the  exhibition.  Among  these  figures  are  re- 
presented the  Dogs  of  Fo,  which,  in  sale  cata- 
logues, are  so  often  misdescribed  as  kylins.  As  is 
well-known  to  collectors  of  ceramics,  however, 
the  kylin  (or  ch'i  lin)  is  not  a  lion-dog  at  all,  but  a 
deer-like  creature  entirely  different  in  appearance. 

Among  the  early  wares,  a  Ying  Ching  bowl 
displays  an  advanced  technique  for  its  remote 
period — the  Sung  dynasty  (a.d.  960-1279).  It  is 
of  a  fine  translucent  porcelain  with  a  delicate 
bluish-tinted  glaze.  Of  a  rare  and  costly  type,  a 
Chun-yao  tripod  has  its  reddish-purple  exterior 
glaze  flecked  with  blue. 

Some     of     the     larger     items     are     used     to 


decorate  pieces  of  furniture,  among  them  two 
glorious  sang  de  bocuf  vases  catching  the  eye 
immediately.  Then  there  is  a  vase  of  inverted 
pear  shape,  with  pierced  sides  and  glaze  of 
aubergine  and  turquoise — a  splendid  specimen 
of  the  Ming  period.  The  companion  vase  is 
in  the  Franks  Collection  at  the  British  Museum. 
Many  other  items  might  be  mentioned  ;  but 
we  must  leave  the  ceramics  with  a  parting 
glance  at  the  writer's  brush  pot  in  the  "  Three 
Colour  "  case.  This  beautiful  square-shaped 
vase  with  pierced  sides,  though  brilliant  in 
colouring,  is  restrained  in  treatment,  and 
charmingly  demonstrates  the  luxurious  taste  of 
some  long-dead  member  of  the  Chinese  literati. 
Other  Chinese  crafts,  including  lacquer  and 
jade  carvings,  are  represented,  and  here  a 
superb  emerald-green  jade  bowl,  produced  for 
the  private  treasury  of  the  Emperor  Ch'ien 
Lung,  will  be  noted.  Among  pieces  of  spinach 
green  jade  is  a  vase  in  the  form  of  an  archaic 
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NO.    XXIV. THE    TEDWORTH    HUNT 


BY    JOHN    FERNELEY    (1829) 


bronze  beaker.  This  also  belongs  to  Ch'ien  Lung's 
lengthy  reign,  as  does  a  large  circular  box,  carved 
with  Buddhist  symbols,  and  intended  to  hold  a 
rosary.  Chinese  carvings  in  other  materials  include 
an  eighteenth-century  vase  in  rich  translucent  green 
avanturine,  fashioned  as  a  dragon-headed  carp,  the 
emblem  of  Perseverance.  Soapstone  is  quite  rightly 
exemplified  since,  though  a  comparatively  humble 
material,  it  is  often  most  interestingly  fashioned. 
Here  it  is  represented  by  a  remarkable  figure  of 
a  Warrior,  with  remains  of  brilliant  colouring. 

Another  Chinese  item  of  note  is  a  panel  of 
Canton  enamel  in  rich  colours,  showing  an  Em- 
peror and  his  consort,  attended  by  mounted  hunts- 
men, engaged  in  a  battue.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  practice  of  ladies  riding  astride  was 
countenanced  by  the  Court. 

Returning  to  Europe  :  there  are  displays  of 
Venetian  musical  instruments,  English  glass,  treen, 
coins,  medals,  and  needlework  caskets.  Minia- 
tures by  Isaac  Oliver,  Flatman,  Cosway,  Plimer, 
Smart,  and  others  vie  in  interest — according  to 
the  visitor's  inclination — with  Limoges  enamels 
and  Nottingham  alabaster  carvings ;  with 
bronzes,  gold  snuff-boxes — many  of  them  from 
famous  collections — etuis,  and  all  manner  of  objets 
d'art.  Some  Renaissance  jewels  are  bound  to 
attract  attention  ;  while  among  jewellery  of  later 
date  is  an  emerald  and  diamond  suite,  consisting 
of  a  festoon  necklace  and  pair  of  earrings  given 
by  Napoleon  to  his  stepdaughter,  Hortense 
Beauharnais.     There  is  also  a  suite  in  sapphires 


and  diamonds — necklace,  bracelet,  ring,  and  pair 
of  earrings — each  of  the  sapphires  being  an 
intaglio  carved  with  a  different  Cupid.  Le  Guay, 
the  artist,  later  worked  for  Marie  Antoinette. 

Placed  about  the  rooms  are  tapestries,  sculp- 
tures, arms  and  armour.  We  understand  that  the 
earliest  tapestries  to  be  shown  are  a  fine  Gothic 
pair,  of  Pare  aux  cerfs  type,  formerly  at  Chilham 
Castle.  Attention  should  be  drawn  to  a  magni- 
ficent Brussels  panel,  thickly  woven  with  gold 
thread,  and  representing  the  Feast  of  Scipio,  by 
the  master  weaver,  Henri  Rydams,  who  flourished 
about  1630.  It  belongs  to  the  series  of  which  a 
complete  set  is  in  the  Royal  Collection,  Madrid, 
and  bears  the  device  of  Don  Francisco  de  Bena- 
vides,  Governor  of  Spanish  Flanders.  A  note- 
worthy example  of  the  weaver's  art  in  France 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  the  fine 
Beauvais  tapestry  after  Jean  Berain,  made  when 
Behagle  was  Director  of  the  Factory.  This  is  one 
of  a  set  of  four,  and  came  from  the  Earl  of  Yar- 
borough's  collection.  Representing  a  Haymaking, 
a  Gobelins  panel,  woven  after  Audran  about  1700, 
is  stated  to  have  been  scheduled,  previous  to  the 
War,  as  Hungarian  national  property.  It  hails 
from  the  castle  of  Graf  Eugen  Karatsonyi,  whose 
arms  it  bears. 

When  Blucher  was  visiting  London,  he  was 
overheard  to  mutter  : — "  What  a  city  to  sack  !  " 

A  glimpse  of  Christie's  during  "  Art  Treasures, 
1932,"  would  have  amply  confirmed  him  in  his 
opinion. 
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No.   I      A    Woody  Landscape,   with  a   Water  Mill 


By  Meindert  Hobbema 


LONDON'S   FORGOTTEN   GALLERY 

By   f.   GORDON    ROE 


"  Forgotten  "  may  seem  a  rash  term 
to  apply  to  an  institution  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  well  over  a  century,  and  is  the  setting 
of  pictures  of  world-wide  celebrity.  Yet  almost 
forgotten  the  Dulwich  Gallery  is,  save  bv  the 
curious  in  such  matters,  and  by  such  visitors  as 
chance  has  taken  there.  Were  the  Gallery  in  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  a  place  of  constant 
pilgrimage  ;  but  since  it  is  in  Greater  London, 
the  public  scarcely  knows  about  it.  Judging  from 
my  own  experience  of  the  place,  there  are  few 
days  on  which  one  may  not  wander  there  in  a 
calm  which — pictured  Yenuses  apart — borders  on 
the  cloistral. 

So  quiet,  indeed,  can  the  Gallerv  be,  that  one 
would  not  be  surprised  to  come  upon  Mr.  Pickwick 
round   a   corner,    contemplating   the   pictures,   as 


we  know  he  did,  in  the  pleasant  locality  of  his 
retirement.  Gallery  Road  is  not  so  greatly  altered 
from  what  it  was  in  his  day,  leafy  and  still  countri- 
fied ;  and  one  feels  the  quietness  even  before  one 
enters  the  Gallery  itself. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  bodies —  ! 

*******  # 

Not  ghosts.  Dulwich  Gallerv  is  far  too  trimly 
and  efficiently  kept  to  suggest  anything  of  the  kind; 
but  bodies  encased  in  granite  sarcophagi  of  a 
ponderousness  which  seems  to  hint  defiance  at 
resurrection.  Leading  out  of  Room  III.  there  is 
a  dark  little  lobby,  containing  a  tall,  mysterious 
door  which  is  always  closed.  On  either  side  of 
it  are  narrow  windows,  through  which  these  tombs 
of  the  Gallery's  founders  can  be  seen.  They  are 
bathed  in  perpetual  sunshine,  for  the  mausoleum 
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is    lit    through    amber    glass    which    tempers    its 
aridity. 

******** 

They  were  Noel  Joseph  Desenfans,  Margaret 
Morris,  his  wife,  and  their  friend,  Sir  Peter  Francis 
Bourgeois,  R.A.  Desenfans,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  was  one  of  those  men  who,  now  and  again, 
achieve  an  almost  monumental  reputation  by 
dealing  in  pictures.  Among  his  principal  patrons 
was  Stanislaus,  King  of  Poland,  for  whom  Desen- 
fans made  many  purchases,  and  whose  scheme  for 
a  Polish  National  Gallery  was  spoiled  by  the 
disruption  of  Poland  herself. 
j  \  This  appalling  disaster,  which  has  only  been 
righted  in  our  own  time,  was  ghastly  enough  : 
but  to  Mr.  Desenfans  it  was  positively  embarrassing. 


A  number  of  pictures  were  left  on  his  hands,  and 
in  1799  he  suggested  the  formation  of  a  National 
Gallery  in  London.  But  the  time  was  not  yet  : 
the  National  Gallery  had  to  wait  till  1824  ;  and 
so  it  happened  that  some  of  the  paintings  which 
had  been  purchased  for  Stanislaus  eventually 
came  to  be  housed  at  Dulwich.  When  Desenfans 
died  in  1807,  he  left  his  house  in  Charlotte  Street, 
Portland  Place,  to  his  wife  and  to  Bourgeois,  with 
the  wish  that  his  body  should  be  lapped  in  lead, 
and  kept  in  a  vault  prepared  for  the  purpose  in 
or  near  his  old  residence.  To  Bourgeois,  who  had 
been  knighted  by  Stanislaus  and  appointed  his 
painter,  the  dealer  bequeathed  his  collection  of 
pictures.  Bourgeois  added  to  it,  and,  when  his 
own  hour  struck  in   1811,  left  it  to  "  the  Master, 


N'o.   II 


-A    BRAWL    IN    A    GUARD    ROOM 


BY    SEBASTIAN    BOURDON 
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ATTRIBUTED  TO  SAMUEL  <  ' 


Warden,  and  Fellows  of  Dulwich  College,  and  their 
successors  for  ever."  He  also  bequeatlicd  monies 
tor  the  housing  and  maintenance  of  the  pictures, 
the  total  being  considerably  augmented  by  a 
generous  gift  from  Mrs.  Desenfans,  who  died  in 
1N14,  jusl  before  the  completion  of  the  Gallery. 
The  latter,  as  we  know  it,  had  been  commenced 
in  1812,  the  architect  being  Sir  John  Soane.  whose 
house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  was  destined  to 
become  a  "  forgotten  "  gallery  on  its  own  account. 
In  1815,  Mrs.  Desenfans'  remains,  with  those 
ol  her  husband  and  Bourgeois,  both  of  whom  had 
been  resting  in  the  mortuary  chapel  at  Charlotte 
Street,  were  brought  to  the  mausoleum  at  Dulwich. 


There   they   lie   to   this   day  in   a  coldly  classical 

repose. 

******** 

There  had  been  pictures  at  Dulwich  College 
before  the  Desenfans-Bourgeois  accession,  as  there 
have  been  additions  afterwards.  Good  Master 
Hdward  Alleyn,  the  actor- friend  of  Shakespeare, 
founded  the  College  of  God's  Gift  in  1619,  where 
he  left  some  paintings  behind  him  at  his  death. 
So  did  the  actor-bookseller,  William  Cartwright 
(d.  1687),  whose  portrait  by  Greenhill  is  in  tin- 
collection.  In  the  'thirties  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  accrued  a  fine  arrav  of  portraits 
of  the  Linley  Familv,  l>v  Gainsborough,  Lawrence, 
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and  others  :  one  of  the  Linleys  having  held  a  post 
at  Dulwich  College  ;  and  the  full-length  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Moodey  and  her  Children,  given  by  Captain 
Thomas  Moodey.  The  last-named  work  cannot 
have  been  painted  long  before  the  lady's  death, 
which  took  place  in  1782.  Nobody  seems  to  know 
why  Captain  Moodey  (the  younger  child  in  the 
picture)  gave  it  to  Dulwich  ;  though  his  father 
had  married  again,  and  it  may  be  that  familv 
differences  caused  its  bestowal  there.  A  pastel, 
by  Russell,  of  Samuel  Moodey,  the  husband,  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Yates  Thompson,  who  had  ac- 
quired  it  in  1915  from  a  descendant  of  the  second 
marriage.  In  1911  and  later,  an  important 
addition  of  forty-six  pictures  was  made  by  that 
.celebrated  collector,    the    late    Fairfax    Murray ; 


BY    WILLIAM    HOGARTH 


while  in  1914-15,  the  Gallery  received  a  much- 
needed  addition  of  space  through  the  munificence 
of  the  then  Chairman  of  the  Gallery  Committee, 
Henry  Yates  Thompson. 

Such,  on  broad  lines,  is  the  history  of  the 
Dulwich  Gallerv,  which  is  maintained  in  excellent 
condition  by  the  Picture  Gallery  Committee  of 
the  Governors  of  Dulwich  College. 

They  have  published  a  Catalogue,  which  is  well 
worth  obtaining  and  keeping  for  reference.  Some 
of  its  statements  are  too  optimistic  ;  but  I  must 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  indebtedness 
to  it. 

In  this  article  there  can  be  no  attempt  to  name 
all  the  notable  works  in  the  Gallery.     My  purpose 
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is  to  remind  my  readers  of  its  existence,  and  in 
some  sort  to  suggest  the  home  of  the  paintings 
reproduced  in  the  plates.  Watteau's  Les  Plaisirs 
du  Bal  was  illustrated  in  colour  in  the  January 
issue,  what  time  it  was  in  the  French  Exhibition 
at  Burlington  House.  (One  of  the  Poussins — the 
Jupiter  suckled  by  the  goat  Amalthcea — accompanied 
the  Watteau  to  Piccadilly.)  In  the  present  issue 
there  appears  Lelv's  portrait  of  the  poet  prodigy, 
Abraham  Cowley  (35 J  inches  by  29}  inches),  a 
superlative  piece  of  sensuous  refinement  (Plate, 
p.  255).  This  belongs  to  the  year  after  Lely's 
arrival  in  England — to  1642,  to  be  accurate  ;  and 
as  Mr.  Collins  Baker  has  observed,  but  for  its  PL 
monogram,  the  work  "  would  be  classed  as  a 
Dobson  "  (Lely  and  the  Stuart  Portrait  Painters, 
1912,  I.,  159,  II.,  122).  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  Lely's  Dobsonesque  manner. 
At  the  second  reference,  Mr.  Collins  Baker  refuses 
to  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  attribution  to 
Cowley.  Certainly  the  portrait  shows  a  vastly 
more  elegant  being  than  does  Mary  Beale's  painting 
of  Cowley,  which  likewise  hangs  in  the  Gallerv. 
It  also  serves  to  remind  us  how  high  was  the  level 
of  Lely's  accomplishment  when  his  English  career 
was  but  commencing. 

Abraham  Cowlev  was  one  of  the  illustrious  band 
of  poets  and  writers  who  have  been  at  Westminstei 
School.  While  still  there,  he  had  published  his 
Poetical  Blossoms  (1633),  and  written  Love's  Riddle, 
a  pastoral  comedy-  Yet.  officially,  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  and  lie  was 
not  elected  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  or  Trinity, 
Cambridge.  This,  however,  was  a  temporary 
check.  Said  the  late  John  Sargeaunt,  in  his 
Annals  of  Westminster  School : —  '  The  authorities 
of  Trinity  conceded  to  Cowley  the  poet  what  they 
refused  to  Cowley  the  King's  Scholar."  The  joy 
of  all  laws  i<  in  the  breaking  thereof. 

******** 

Of  the  Gainsboroughs  at  Dulwich,  most  im- 
portant is  the  famous  group  of  The  Linley  Sisters 
(77I  inches  by  60  inches  ;  Plate,  p.  225). 
Elizabeth  Ann  Linley,  the  "  Maid  of  Bath,"  who 
married  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  in  1772,  stands 
on  the  left.  Her  sister,  Mary,  who  in  1780 
wedded  Sheridan's  friend,  the  poet's  grandson  Tic- 
kell,  turns  the  page  of  a  music  book.  Traditionally, 
this  typifies  A  Song  of  Spring,  written  by  Tickell 
and  composed  by  the  girls'  father,  Thomas  Linley, 
which  had  become  famous  by  the  sisters  singing  it. 

As  in  many  of  his  pictures,  Gainsborough's 
draughtsmanship  is  not  above  reproach,  but  one 
forgets  it  in  the  singular  charm  of  the  conception, 
the  exquisite  sensitiveness  and  delicacv  of  the 
handling  and  colour.  Slight  signs  of  rubbing  seem 
to  indicate  that,  beneath  its  glazes,  the  work  is 


a  good  deal  cooler  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
But  we  have  seen  before  now  the  disastrous  results 
of  interference  with  Gainsborough's  glazes  ;  and, 
in  any  case,  none  but  a  vandal  would  wish  to 
despoil  The  Linley  Sisters  of  the  golden  sunlight 

forever  plaving  about  those  lovely  forms. 

******** 

Now  let  us  glance,  all  too  briefly,  at  some  of 
the  many  other  notable  artists  whose  work  is 
represented  in  the  Dulwich  Gallery.  In  certain 
cases,  the  pictures  involved  are  not  of  their 
authors'  best  ;  but  look  at  the  names  in  a  list 
which  makes  no  pretence  at  being  complete  : — 
Beach,  Beechev,  Berchem,  Brouwer,  Canaletto 
(the  admirable  Walton  Bridge),  Claude,  Cuyp, 
Dobson,  Dou  (A  Lady  playing  on  the  Virginals,  the 
treatment  of  the  curtain  in  which  reminded 
Hofstede  de  Groot  of  Naivere),  Hobbema  (Woody 
Landscape  with  a  Water  Mill  [No.  i.]),  Hogarth  (A 
Fishing  Parly  [No.  iv.]  ;  and  A  Man  in  a  light 
red  coat,  the  latter  signed  and  dated  1741),  Hon- 
thorst,  Hudson,  Cornelius  Johnson,  Lawrence, 
Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Riley,  Romney,  Rubens, 
tlie  Tenieis',  A.  van  de  Wide,  A.  van  der  Neer, 
Van  Dyck  (Philip  Herbert,  5th  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
area  1638-40  jNo.  v.],  etc.),  A.  van  Ostade,  J.  van 
Ruisdael,  Benjamin  West,  Richard  Wilson,  Philips 
Wouwerman.  This  partial  list  does  not  take  into 
account  an  array  of  old  Italian  paintings,  some 
originals,  but  including  a  considerable  proportion 
of  copies  or  school  pieces.  Let  these  pass  for  the 
time  being.  But  in  gratitude  lor  his.  association 
with  the  Gallery's  origin,  I  cannot  omit,  from 
among  the  works  of  the  English  School,  all  men- 
tion of  poor  Bourgeois'  lengthy  quota,  of  which 
tlie  View  on  the  Sea  Shore  (335)  is  bv  no  means 
without  merit. 

This  serves  as  a  reminder  that  several  masters 
are  represented  by  more  than  one  example  : 
Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Cuyp,  Wouwerman,  and 
Gainsborough,  for  instance.  Besides  Rembrandt's 
Young  Man,  with  a  close-fitted  collar  (a  pleasant 
little  panel  of  1632),  we  have  one  of  the  world's 
most  famous  paintings  of  childhood,  the  Young 
Girl  at  a  window,  signed  and  dated  1645.  There 
is  Rubens'  little  portrait  of  Helene  Fourment — his 
second  wife  :  a  well-known  work  (of  circa  1635), 
the  charm  of  whose  colour  more  than  atones  for 
the  awkward  pose  of  the  figure,  seated  on  a  rock. 
One  at  least  of  the  other  works  by  Rubens  will  be 
illustrated  in  a  future  issue  ;  as  has  been  the 
Philip  IV.,  so  close  to  Velazquez,  which  Mr. 
Collins  Baker  discussed  in  the  previous  number. 
No  visitor  can  fail  to  remark  Murillo's  tirc- 
somely  familiar  Peasant  Boys. 

But  some  may  need  to  be  reminded  that  there 
are,  in  this  Gallery,  two  of  the  predella  pictures 
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for  an  altarpiece  painted  by  Raphael  in  1504-5  : 
that  done  for  the  Nuns  of  S.  Anthony  of  Padua, 
in  the  city  of  Perugia,  portions  of  which  are  in 
the  National  Gallery  and  the  Metropolitan 
Museum.  Also  from  an  altarpiece  is  the  S.  Jerome 
introducing  a  donor,  by  Veronese,  which  was  lent 
to  the  Italian  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House  in 
,1930.  The  National  Galleries  of  Scotland  and 
Canada  own  other  parts  of  the  work. 

%  %  *  %.  ;|c  :fc  #  % 

Though  Samuel  Cooper  is  said  to  have  painted 
easel  portraits,  as  well  as  his  incomparable  minia- 
tures, his  work  in  the  former  sphere  remains  very 
much  of  a  mystery.  At  Dulwich  can  be  seen  an 
oil  painting  attributed  to  his  brush.  It  is  claimed 
to  depict — in  a  useful  black  armour — Aubrey  de 
Vere,  the  ill-fated  20th  and  last  Earl  of  Oxford 
of  the  ancient  creation  (No.  in.).  Neither  attri- 
bution is  established  :  Cooper  died  in  1672,  where- 
as, as  Mr.  C.  R.  Beard  observes,  the  portrait  can- 
not be  earlier  than  circa  1680,  when  Oxford  was 
about  54  ;  but  the  work  itself  is  certainly 
dignified,  and  irresistibly  attractive.  Before 
Eairfax  Murray 
had  it,  it  was  at 
Raynham  Hall, 
Norfolk.  There 
are  other  good 
"  armour  "  pic- 
tures in  the  col- 
lection, including 
Sebastian  Bour- 
don's always  in- 
teresting Brawl 
in  a  Guard  Room 
(No.  ii.) ;  and  the 
sarcastic  Looking 
nobleman  in  a 
black  and  gold 
harness,  called, 
by  Mr.  Van  de 
Put,  Emanuel 
Philibert,  third 
son  of  Charles 
Ii  in  anuel  I .  , 
Duke  of  Savoy. 
The  authorship 
has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  contro- 
versy. It  is 
g  i  v  e  n  to  Van 
Dyck  in  the 
Catalogue, thou^a 
the  late  Sir 
Claude  Phillips 
claimed  it  fi  >r 
Rubens.     But  in 
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the   Klassiker   der   Kunst   it   is   placed   with    the 
pictures  by  Van  Dyck's  pupils  or  copyists. 

Pomp  and  circumstance  are  suavely  expressed 
in  the  Emanuel  Philibert.  One  sees  a  life  drama- 
tised. But  in  Reynolds'  Death  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort  the  theatre  is  rampant.  This  is  the  kind 
of  picture  that  Reynolds  wanted  to  paint  :  the 
prelate  grinning  in  the  pangs  of  death  ;  and  it 
makes  one  rejoice  that  the  artist's  fate  compelled 
him  to  portraiture.  It  is  a  sketch  for  the  "  Lecon- 
field  "  painting,  executed  for  Boydell's  Shakes- 
peare Gallery  in  1789.  That  same  year  is 
inscribed  on  the  hem  of  the  robe  of  Mrs.  Siddons 
as  the  Tragic  Muse — a  replica,  partly  by  Reynolds 
himself,  of  the  more  famous  "  Westminster  "  portrait 
of  1784.  We  recall  it  as  one  of  the  very  rare  instances 
when  the  first  P.R.A.  signed  and  dated  his  work. 
This  ramble  is  rife  with  omission.  But,  before 
ending  it,  let  us  pause  at  a  portrait  which,  of  its 
nature,  is  befitting  to  a  Gallery  with  its  own  mauso- 
leum. It  is  the  likeness  of  Lady  Venetia  Dighy  on 
her  deathbed,  which  the  Klassiker  der  Kunst  describes 
as  a  school  piece  or  copy  after  Van  Dyck.    Here  we 

have  a  version  of 
the  "  Althorp  " 
painting,  done  by 
the  Fleming,  in 
1633,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  dead 
beauty's  hus- 
band. Post  mor- 
tem portraits  are 
an  interesting 
study  in  them- 
selves. The  de- 
capitated Duke 
of  Monmouth,  by 
Kneller,  at  the 
National  Portrait 
Gallery,  has  the 
appeal  of  greater 
severity.  That 
suggests  Dig- 
nity, Drama  and 
Death.  Here  is 
a  woman  who 
might  be  asleep, 
save  for  Death 
lurking  under 
her  I  i  g  h  1 1 y 
closed  eyelid>. 

V  a  n  D  y  c  k '  s 
approach  was  oi 
tender  solici- 
tude  ;  but  Knel- 
ler saw   t  raged  v 

5TH    EARL    OF    PEMBROKE  . 

ny  van  dyck  stark. 
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REMBRANDT    UMDER    THE    MICROSCOPE 

By    C.    REGINALD    GRUNDY 


I  i    is  only  i  'I   rei  ent   years  thai   the  camera    b.a 
been   recogni  ed    b]    picture  experts  as  one  oi   the  most 
potent    instruments    which    science    has    placed    .it    theii 
di--po--.il  .in  .in  aid  in  disi  rimi  taring  between  genuine  and 
spurious  "Old   Masters."     I  >r.  Laurie's  book  touches  on 
but  one  "I  it-  many  u§es  in  this  i  onnei  tion    a  limitation 
which  may  be  assigned  to  the  author's  desire  to  explain 
.1     ingle  method  thoroughly,  rather  than  to    ;ivi     i    more 
generalised     and     comprehensive    view     oi     the    variou 
modern  systems  oi   scientific  picture  examination       Foi 
mure  perhaps  than  anj  other  single  individual,  '  > i    La 
is  qualified  to  shew  the  different  ways  in  whi  i  titisl 

may  determine  the  age,  purity  and  presenl  condition  of 
an  old  picture  Vs  an  analyst,  with  a  wide  knowledge 
"I  pigments,  varnishes  and  panels,  and  the  effect  thai 
tune  has  upon  them,  he  could  obtain  reliable  data  l>v  an 
examination  oi  these  factors;  X-  or  ultra  violel  ray 
examination  would  bring  to  lij;ht  another  sel  oi  i 
equally  importanl  :  but  in  Ins  present  work,  I  m  Laurie 
is  not  concerned  with  either  method,  and  devotes  his 
attention  entirely  to  the  examination  of  pictures  Rem- 
brandts  in  particular  by  means  of  the  microscope,  the 
magnifying  glass  and  the  microcamera 

*  Tht  .'.'•  /    n  ■  ■ittmlt  and  his  School,  bv  A.  P.  Laurie,  M.A.  D.Sc, 

il   H..    illustrated   by   Photomicrographs.    (Oxford  University   Press, 

5  5: 


Here  it  may  be    ti|    i    ted  that  a    a    writer  is  described 
.i   man  of  lettei        i     i   paintei    might   well  be  defined 

as  a    man   oi    brush   strokes     foi    nothin v<  il     thi 

"i    in  artisl   as    I  he  a  mi  mn1   i  il  express I  ha1 

he   is   able  to  convey   with  on<    movemenl    oi    bis   hand 
[hi--  truth  is  aptly  illustrated  by  Vasari's  hai  km  yed 
i  Giotto,  who,  when  asked  to  submit  to  I'ope  Boniface 
VIII     a   specimen  of  his  powers,   was  conteni    to     end 
perfeci    i  in  le   drawn  with  a   single   -weep  of  the  brush. 

Such  an  elaborate  stroke-  would  not  occur  in  an  ord 

ture,  but  the  principle  still  holds  good,  for  a  brush 
stroke  in  painting  is  as  much  an  autographii  revelation 
as  a  pen  stroke  in  writing,  and  the  brushwork  ot  a  great 
artist  can  be  as  easily  identified  as  a  strongly  individual 
i  alligraph) 

In  his  present  book.  1  >r.   Laurie  brm_-  belore  the  i   -adei 

.hi     extensive    series    oi     phi  raphs     illustrating 

typical  examples  of  Rembrandt's  brushwork  at  diffi  n  n1 
periods,  .incl  for  purposes  of  comparison  adds  to  them  a 
number  of  similar  specimens  of  the  handling  oi  somi  oi 
the    master's    leading    pupils    and    followers.      This    i 

i  -  well  could  be  dc  d  Eoi  iriou  oi  the 
members  of  the  Rembrandt  school  are  artists  of  all  but 
the  first  rank,  and  their  pictures  represented  are  thosi 
which,   approach   most  nearly  the  charactei  litie 
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ol  the  master's  own  creations.  Under  such  conditions, 
it  might  be  thought  that  there  would  exist  so  strong  a 
similarity  of  handling  between  master  and  pupils  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  discriminate  between  their  respective 
manners.  But,  though  it  can  be  developed  and  gain  in 
fluency  and  freedom,  brushwork  seems  more  an  in- 
stinctive than  an  acquired  faculty.  Thus,  though  two 
artists  may  desire  to  attain  an  exactly  similar  effect, 
their  manipulation  of  paint  will  be  found  to  be  quite 
distinct  when  submitted  to  a  microscopic  examination, 
however  nearly  similar  the  results  may  appear  to  an 
unaided  eye. 

\ltogether,  Dr.  Laurie  furnishes  127  plates,  the  large 
proportion  of  which  are  from  photomicrographs,  giving 
examples  of  Rembrandt's  brushwork,  during  the  various 
periods  of  his  art,  together  with  that  of  most  of  his 
followers,  whose  paint  is  likely  to  be  confused  with  his. 
Dr.  Laurie  points  out  that  Rembrandt,  even  in  his 
earliest  work,   uses  a  pronounced  impasto,   the  paint  on 

'sion  being  so  thickly  laid  down  that  often  the  object 

depii  ted  is  modelled  in  slight  relief.  An  interesting 
example  of  this  is  shown  in  a  photomicrograph  of  the 
hand  in  the  picture  of  Rembrandt's  Mother  as  the  Pro- 
phetess Hannah,  painted  in  1631,  and  now  in  the  Rijks- 
museum.  For  purposes  of  comparison  the  hand  of 
Rembrandt's  Mother,  by  Gerard  Dou,  is  also  given.  Super- 
h<  ially,  the  treatment  of  both  seems  closely  alike,  for 
Dou  was  obviously  trying  to  imitate  his  master,  and  his 


brush-strokes,  when  seen  under  ordinary  conditions, 
appear  to  emulate  Rembrandt's  most  salient  charac- 
teristics. When  magnified  to  four  dimensions,  however, 
the  likeness  largely  vanishes.  Whereas,  in  the  Rem- 
brandt, every  touch  is  still  charged  with  significance,  in 
the  Dou  the  individual  strokes  are  almost  formless  ;  and, 
while  the  Dou  hand  looks  flat,  in  that  by  Rembrandt  the 
three-dimensional  quality  of  the  original  is  almost 
increased  by  magnification. 

Other  even  more  salient  examples  might  be  adduced. 
for  the  photomicrographs  illustrate  not  only  Rembrandt's 
methods  of  flesh  painting,  but  also  his  manner  of  handling 
clothing,  armour,  trees,  flowers,  and  other  accessories, 
and  these  are  often  the  more  striking  in  their  presentment. 
Thus,  in  a  series  of  photomicrographs  illustrating  feathers, 
Rembrandt  seems  capable,  even  in  a  minute  fragment  of 
a  plume,  to  suggest  its  essential  characteristics,  while  the 
magnified  efforts  of  his  followers  are  apt  to  appear  as 
unmeaning  blobs  of  paint. 

The  importance  of  the  book  lies  not  only  in  its  value 
as  an  illuminating  record  of  the  brushwork  of  Rembrandt 
and  his  school,  but  also  in  the  possibilities  it  opens  up 
for  the  future  scientific  investigation  of  pictures  by  or 
attributed  to  other  well-known  artists.  Here  we  have 
a  series  of  Rembrandt  reproductions  which  illustrate  the 
style  and  brushwork  of  his  portraits  and,  to  some  extent, 
of  his  landscapes  from  1627  until  1662,  giving  on  an 
average  over  one  work,  with  some  of  its  more  striking 
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details,  to  each  year.  Though  Rembrandt's  handling  to 
a  certain  extent  changes  and  develops  during  this  period, 
which  comprises  practically  the  whole  of  his  working 
career,  certain  essential  characteristics  remain  constant 
throughout.  So  much  so.  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  confuse  an  example  of  his  work  with  that  of  any  one 
of  the  dozen  or  more  of  his  followers  who  are  also  repre- 
sented. Hence  the  volume  constitutes  a  work  of  reference 
of  extraordinary  importance  to  Rembrandt  experts,  as 
it  should  be  possible  with  its  aid  to  determine  the  authen- 
ticity and  period  of  various  of  the  works  attributed  to 
the  artist  which  are  now  in  doubt.  And  if  this  can  be 
done  as  regards  Rembrandt,  it  should  also  be  possible 
to  do  it  as  regards  other  artists  possessing  individual 
styles  of  handling  ;  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that,  in  the  near  future, 
similar  records  will  be  published 
illustrating   their  brushwork. 

It  is  possible  that  the  costliness 
of  producing  books  like  this  will 
hinder  their  speedy  publication, 
lor  the  issue  of  the  present 
volume  has  only  been  rendered 
possible  through  the  assistance  of 
the  Duke  of  Westminster.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  heralding  a 
new  and  highly  valuable  form  ot 
expert  criticism,  and  every  care 
has  been  taken  to  make  it  a 
model  of  its  kind  One  point  to 
be  especially  noted  is  the  wide 
range  of  sources  from  which 
examples  have  been  drawn,  so 
that  they  sin  mid  be  thoroughly 
typical  of  the  artist.  No  less 
than  eight  Continental  and  three 
British  public  galleries  are  repre- 
sented, as  well  ,is  private  col- 
lections Another  valuable  fea- 
ture is  the  fresh  light  thrown  upon 
Rembrandt's  methods  by  Dr. 
Laurie  in  his  introductory  re- 
marks and  his  notes  on  the  various 
plates.  These  are  founded  on  a 
minute  microscopic  and  analytical 
examination  of  the  original  pic- 
tures, which  has  enabled  tin- 
author  in  many  instances  to  state 
what  pigments  Rembrandt  actu- 
ally used  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  applied  and  manipu- 
lated. Altogether,  Dr.  Laurie 
may  be  congratulated  on  having 
produced  a  work  which  no  serious 
student  ol  Rembrandt  can  afford 
to  ignore,  and  which  furnishes  a 
new  and  reliable  set  of  standards 
for  determinating  the  authenticity 
<il  the  pictures  attributed  to  the 
artist. 

That  such  a   book   was  wanted 
is  obvious  when  one  considers  the 


amount  of  ink  which  has  been  spilled — sometimes  very 
rashly — in  theoretical  attacks  on,  or  defences  of,  works 
assigned  to  the  great  Dutch  master.  Preferring,  as  he 
rightly  does,  an  ounce  of  ascertained  fact  to  a  mass  of 
fancifulness,  Dr.  Laurie  is  an  admirable  cicerone  for 
anyone  seriously  concerned  in  determining  the  authenti- 
city of  works  of  art  by  a  process  capable  of  surviving 
a  close  cross-examination.  Here  we  are  treated  to  no 
special  pleading  designed  to  bolster  up  some  pet  con- 
ception of  the  author's,  but  to  an  array  of  evidence 
delivered,  as  it  were,  by  the  very  artists  concerned,  who 
testify  through  their  use  of  brush  and  pigment  well-nigh 
as  lucidly  as  though  they  could  be  directly  questioned 
concerning   the  pictures  which   they  painted. 
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"  Reproductions  of  Early  Engraved  Maps  :  II. — 
English  County  Maps  in  the  collection  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society."  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Edward  Heawood,  M.A.,  Librarian  R.G.S. 
(Royal  Geographical  Society,  London.  £3  3s.  net) 
(  Dllectors  and  admirers  of  old  maps  should  welcome 
tins  series  of  twenty-one  reproductions  of  fine  examples 
in  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  Collection.  These 
are  illustrated  at  actual  size,  and  for  the  most  part  on 
separate  sheets,  the  process  employed  achieving  what  is 
doubtless  the  greatest  possible  fidelity  under  existing 
conditions,  fn  fact,  to  employ  a  well-worn  cliche  with 
greater  truth  than  is  generally  the  case,  each  plate  is 
fully  worth  Iraming.  But  there  is  a  more  serious  aspect 
nt  the  case,  lor  the  maps  involved  are  all  picked  speci- 
mens, and  some  are  of  considerable  rarity.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  England  and  Ireland,  by  an  unknown  author 
of  1594,  the  decorations  of  which  include  a  genealogy  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a  portrait  of  that  monarch  which 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  hitherto.  Certain  of 
1  hristopher  Saxton's  and  John  Norden's  maps  are  given, 
as  well  as  some  from  an  anonymous  series  which  owe  a 
great  deal  to  one  or  other  of  these  celebrated  carto- 
graphers.  In  addition,  there  is  a  very  rare  sheet  of  playing 
cards  bearing  maps  of  1590,  which  may  have  been  derived 
from  Saxton's  material  ;  a  sheet  with  Kent  and  Sussex 
from  Camden's  Britannia,  engraved  by  William  Kip; 
and  two  examples  of  Speed's.  All  these  are  accompanied 
by  comparative  notes  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Edward 
Heawood,  which  are  most  informative  and  must  have 
entailed  far  more  labour  to  produce  than  appears  on  the 
surface.  Besides  their  cartographical  importance,  many 
■  .I  the  maps  are  most  decorative,  with  their  various 
ornamentations,  their  ships  and  sea  monsters.  Anybody 
interested  in  the  subject,  from  whatever  angle,  should 
be  certain  to  give  attention  to  this  admirable  series  of 
reproductions,  with  their  accompanying  letterpress,  which 
discusses  not  only  the  maps  themselves,  but  any  question 
"I    source  or  authorship  that  may  arise. 

"  The    Life    of   William    Blake,"    by    Mona    Wilson. 
(Peter  Davies,  London.     10s.  6d.  net) 

Originally  published  in  a  more  expensive  guise  by 
the  Nonesuch  Press  in  1927.  tins  informative  Life  of 
William  Blake  is  well  worth  reissuing  in  a  form  and  at 
a  price  that  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  the  general 
public,  for  no  other  biography  of  the  artist  gives  anything 
like  so  complete  an  account  of  the  man  and  his  work 
ni    th.    s;,me  space.      The  illustrations,   notes  and  appen- 


dices which  appeared  in  the  first  edition  have  had  to  !><■ 
omitted,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  fresh  material  that  has 
since  come  to  light  has  been  incorporated.  The  value 
of  the  book  lies  largely  in  its  impartiality  :  the  authoress 
assumes  the  guise  of  a  judge,  who  brings  every  relevant 
fact  before  the  jury  of  her  readers,  but  does  not  try  to 
influence  their  verdict.  Though  an  admirer  of  Blake, 
Miss  Wilson  is  no  undiscriminating  hero-worshipper,  and 
is  perhaps  over-inclined  to  minimise  the  actuality  of  his 
visions  and  the  reliability  of  his  premonitions.  Thus, 
when  mentioning  his  intuition  regarding  Ryland's  fate, 
which  made  Blake  when  a  boy  decline  to  be  apprenticed 
to  him,  she  adds  that  the  intuition  was  "  not  repeated 
later  in  the  case  of  his  admirer,  Wainewright."  But  it 
was  not  W'ainew  right's  destiny  to  be  hanged.  Though 
known  to  be  a  murderer  and  actually  transported  for 
forgery,  he  died  in  his  bed  in  the  orthodox  way.  Yet 
this  cool,  impartial  outlook,  which  causes  Miss  Wilson  to 
regard  Blake  lcs>  as  an  inspired  mystic  than  as  a  brilliant 
but  erratic  man  of  genius,  enables  her  to  give  perhaps 
the  most  convincing  conception  of  the  artist-poet  and  his 
relations  to  the  rest  of  mankind  that  has  yet  been  pro- 
duced. The  picture  suggested  is  not  that  of  an  ignorant 
visionary  drawing  his  inspiration  from  his  inner  conscious- 
ness, and  wholly  out  of  touch  with  the  ordinary  ideas 
of  his  time.  Miss  Wilson  shows  that  Blake,  though 
largely  self-educated,  possessed  a  working  knowledge  of 
various  dead  and  living  languages,  and  was  extensively 
read  in  out-of-the-way  lore.  Some  of  his  wildest  ideas 
were  derived  from  the  current  literature  of  the  period, 
and  some  of  his  most  marked  eccentricities— as  for 
instance,  he  and  his  wife  sitting  unclothed  in  a  summer- 
house — were  kept  111  countenance  by  the  doings  of  other 
advanced  thinkers  of  the  age.  Blake,  indeed,  was  partly 
the  product  of  his  own  time.  But  his  imaginative  genius 
enabled  him  to  reach  out  beyond  the  period,  and  his  art 
and  teaching  have  exercised  far  more  influence  on  pos- 
terity than  ever  they  did  on  his  contemporaries. — C.R.G. 

"  Penny  Plain,  Twopence  Coloured,"  by  A.  E. 
Wilson,  with  a  Foreword  by  C.  B.  Cochran.  (Har- 
rap,  London.     21s.  net) 

Kmiii  ri  Louis  Stevenson's  unfulfilled  project  of 
writing  a  history  of  the  Juvenile  Drama  provided  authors 
with  an  admirable  opportunity  which  they  have  been 
curiously  slow  to  adopt.  Though  not  a  few,  commencing 
with  R.L.S.  himself,  have  published  articles  on  this 
lascinating  theme,  Mr.  A.  E.  Wilson  is  the  first  to  devote 
an  entire  volume  to  it.      Possibly  this  is  as  well,  because. 
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as  Dramatic  Critic  to  The  Star,  Mr.  Wilson  approaches 
his  subject  with  a  technical  knowledge  that  enables  him 
to  explain  various  details  which  might  be  easily  over- 
looked by  the  average  layman.  Not,  of  course,  that  the 
author  is  the  only  dramatic  critic  who  has  recorded  his 
views  on  the  cardboard  theatre  ;  yet  Mr.  Wilson  has 
the  advantage  in  that  he  backs  his  impressions  with 
research,  and,  though  his  style  is  easy  enough,  does  not 
indulge  in  picturesque  writing  at  the  expense  of  ascer- 
tained fact.  In  short,  Mr.  Wilson  has  provided  amateurs 
of  the  Juvenile  Drama  with  the  very  book  for  which 
they  have  been  waiting  for  years  :  a  volume  which  is 
at  once  a  convenient  source  of  reference  and  an  agreeable 
companion  for  the  idle  hours. 

In  England,  the  Juvenile  Drama  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  publisher  who 
initiated  it  being  probably  J.  K.  Green,  though  there 
are  other  pretenders.  Toy  Theatres,  of  course,  wore 
known  before  then,  but  Mr.  Wilson  believes  that  in  this 
particular  form  they  owe  their  inception  to  German 
example.  But  there  is  little  point  in  tracing  the  remoter 
ancestry  of  the  Juvenile  Drama,  since,  in  its  mosl  familial 
guise,  it  is  essentially  English  and  even  Cockney  in 
character.  Mr.  Wilson  deals  at  some  length  with  it ^ 
rise,  its  heyday,  and  its  decline,  giving  a  list  of  the  pub- 
lishers, with  their  approximate  dates,  and  touching  on 
some  ot  the  better-known  artists  whom  they  employed. 
Among  the  latter  were  the  Cruikshanks,  h'la.xman,  Stot- 
hard,  Robert  Dighton,  William  Finden,  and  even  William 
Blake,  whose  initials  occur  on  various  sheets  designed 
for  W.  West,  ,i  list  of  whose  plays  is  given  in  an  Appendix. 
Remuneration  was  at  the  rate  of  "  £2  for  each  plate  oi 
original  drawings  approved."  Incidentally,  Mr.  (  I'. 
Cochran's  intriguing  Foreword  states  th.it  tin'  writei  oi 
it  is  "  a  remote  desi  endant  "  oi  Blake. 

Mr.  Wilson's  t.ilks  with  II.  J.  Webb  and  Benjamin 
Pollock  survivors  oi  what  was  once  so  thn\ni'_'  an 
industry  in  and  around  London  ;  his  examination  of  the 
Ralph  Thomas  *  ollei  tion  in  the  British  Museum,  and  his 
general  ploughing  up  of  a  somewhat  m  [lected  field  1 
been  attended  bj  excelleni  lesuits  He  discusses  everj 
phase  oi    the   Juvenile    Drama,   not    forgetting    its   blood 

relation,   the     I'inscl     Print,    embellishing    his    text     with    .1 
truly    delightful    series    of    illustrations    in    colour    and 
monochrome.     One  or  two  of  those  in  collotype  havi 
rendered    sati  factorily,   but   the  others  in  hue  or  colour 
hall-tone  ,ne  excellent,  reproducing;  sheets  which  cannot 

fail     to    charm     anyone    who    has    ever    expei i     the 

fascination    oi    the  miniature  theatre. — F.G.R. 

"  Catalogue  of  the  Lithographs  of  Joseph  Pennell," 
by  Louis  A.  Wurth,  with  an  Introduction  by  Klizabeth 
Robins  Pennell.  (Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton, U.S.A.) 

\x    artist    in    oil.    water-colour    and    etching,     foseph 
Pennell    perhap      Found    his    most    congenial    mean 
expression    in    lithography,      lie    used    the    medium    quite 
early  in  Ins  career,  for  as  a  boy  of  seventeen   hi    uti 
it  lor  making  an  illustration  in  a  little   \nn  11,  an  provincial 
prper — The     1  11     Social — contributing     a     well- 

composed  drawing  ot  local  scenery.  He  made  .1  second 
ettort  two  years  later,  which  was  also  a  local  view,  and 
then    abandoned    the   medium   for  nearlv   twenty    years 


His  return  to  it  in  1896  was  probably  inspired  by  Whist- 
ler's exhibition  of  lithographs  in  the  previous  year. 
Pennell  executed  a  number  of  London  views,  and  a  series 
of  illustrations  of  the  Alhambra,  and  other  parts  of  Spain. 
Both  series  show  many  attractive  qualities,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  they  display  a  marked  appreciation  of  the 
peculiar  possibilities  of  lithography,  and  they  leave  a 
feeling  that  the  subjects  might  possibly  have  been  more 
adequately  expressed  in  etching,  of  which  Pennell  was 
a  practised  exponent.  He  persevered,  however,  and  his 
output  in  1897  shows  greater  freedom  and  variety  of 
treatment.  For  the  next  decade  he  continued  to  do 
creditable  work,  and  in  1909  he  was  elected  the  first 
President  of  the  newly  founded  Senefelder  Club,  which 
was  to  do  so  much  to  popularise  artistic  lithography  in 
England.  Pennell's  lithography  seemed  to  receive  a  new 
inspiration,  and  in  the  series  depicting  the  IIYj/,/,i  ,>/ 
Work  he  rose  to  the  height  of  his  powers.  The  modern 
factory  and  modern  machinery  had  hardly  been  regarded 
as  serious  artistii    motifs,  and   Pennell.  111  exploiting  them, 

entering  a  practically  new  field  which  dominated  his 
imagination.  In  his  hands,  the  st.uk  ungainliness  of 
modern  machinery  became  invested  with  romance  and 
beaulv,  and  he  found  in  factory  chimneys  soaring  sky 
wards,  in  tall  gantries,  immense  cranes,  and  other  im- 
plements, subjei  ts  which  afforded  scope  lor  more  dramatn 
contrasts  and  effective  arrangements  oi  line  and  ton.' 
than  the  castles  and  cathedrals  oi  mediaeval  days.  Pen- 
nell, during  his  later  years,  almost  wholly  1  on  lined  him  sell 
to  sin  h  themes  or  to  the  expression  of  the  other  wondei 
ol  the  age  of  mechanism,  his  many  lithographs  of  the 
work  done  in  England  and  America  during  the  Great 
W.11  constituting  a  unique  and  impressive  record  ol 
that   wonderful  achievement.      It  is  perhaps  In,  greatesl 

ess    in    lithography,    and    forms    -i      ul  stantial    pro 
portion   of  his   productions  in   that    medium,   but   in   his 
other  work,  especially  in  his  line   Panama   Canal   Series, 
there  is  also  much  to  admire,  so  that  Mis.  Pennell's  fully 
illustrated  catalogue  ol  her  husband's  lithograph     make 

a    highly    attractive    volume       \li rthei     I"     produced 

well  over  000  examples  111  the  medium,  all  ol  which  ari 
duly  recorded  and  described  so  th.it  tin-  volume  form 
a  most  useful  guide  to  tie-  collectoi  I  In  illustration 
ol   the  differenl   subjects  are  sufficientlj    large  to  vr 

oi  the  originals,  and  afford  .1  vivid  impression 
ol  the  artist's  gradual  development,  the  delicacj  oi  the 
earlier  work  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  breadth, 
vigour   and    rich   tonality   of    Pennell's   later   period. 

Mr-     Pennell    herself    furnishes    a    bio   raphical    Intro 
dui  tion  to  the  volume,  which  contains  a   lull  account  of 

circumstances  under  which  each  oi   tin    man 

rints  w..s  produced,  and  explains  tin-  difficulties  that 
the  artist   encountered   during   his  earh 

Index  for  "  The  Story  of  Winchester  " 

The  Editor, 

The  Co      01s   eur. 
Sir.      We   notice  that   in   your   ri  /. 

Winchester,    by    W.    Lloyd    Woodland,    in    your    Augu   ' 
number,    you   mention,   quite  justifiably,  as  a  matter  for 
regret,    the    fact   that  this  volume,   unlike  the  others   in 
the    '  Mediaeval  Towns  Series,"  doe    aoi     ossess  an  index 
You  maj   be  interested  to  know  that  we  have  now  rep.i 
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tin-,  omission,  and  an  index  is  being  included  in  the 
copies  now  going  out.  We  are  also  able  to  supply  the 
index  alone,  to  purchasers  who  have  bought  copies  with- 
out  one       I     ML    Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

"  Les  Peintres  Primitifs  Allemands  du  Milieu  du 
XIV  siecle  a  la  fin  du  XVe,"  par  Dr.  Curt  Glaser. 
(G.  van  Oest,  Paris.     300  fr.) 

Mr.  Glaser's  book  is  distinguished  by  its  sense  of 
artistic  values  and  proportion.  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
neither  mere  documentation  nor  learned  abstract  theory, 
but  a  clear  comprehension  and  account  of  historical 
facts  and  artistic  content.  His  analysis  of  the  various 
influences  in  German  painting,  in  its  most  primitive 
phases,  is  very  lucid.  He  traces  the  various  currents 
•  ■I  Sienese  influence  emanating  from  Avignon  and  passing 
to  Prague  and  the  Bohemian  School;  the  extra  fillip 
imparted  by  the  presence  in  Prague  of  Tommaso  da 
Modena ;  the  reassertion  of  the  Gothic  element  in 
German  painting  ;  the  interaction  between  Prague  and 
Nuremberg  ;  the  Italian,  Bohemian  and  French  influences 
meeting  in  Bavaria  ;  the  more  unexpected  penetration 
of  Bohemian  influence  to  Konigsberg  and  Hambourg, 
and,  lastly,  the  effect  on  German  painting  of  the  School 
of  Dijon,  extending  along  the  Upper  Rhine,  as  far  as 
Cologne,  and  flowing  down  through  Westphalia  to  the 
Baltic — all  this  is  graphically  and  thoughtfully  made 
clear.  With  equal  clarity  Dr.  Glaser  follows  the  develop- 
ment and,  in  some  measure,  the  decadence  of  the  earlier 
German  Schools. 

It  would  not  be  easy  briefly  to  account  for  the  failure 
of  the  early  German  Schools  to  produce  great  painting. 
A  long  essay  on  social  and  political  causes,  on  climate 
and  race,  would  be  needed.  We  are  not  concerned  to 
account  for  the  inferiority  of  German  painting  to  Italian 
so  much  as  its  inability  to  compete  more  favourably 
with  Netherlandish  painting.  Dr.  Glaser  rather  strangely, 
to  our  view,  singles  out  the  lovely  Dream  of  S.  Ursula, 
in  the  Wallraf-Richartz  Museum  at  Cologne,  by  the 
anonymous  "  Master  of  the  Legend  of  S.  Ursula  "  as 
"  I'une  des  ceuvres  les  plus  caracleristiques  des  primitifs 
allemands  el  celle  qui  temoigne  de  la  plus  grande  profoundeur 
de  sentiment."  We  rather  should  have  said  that  in 
virtue  of  this  depth  of  feeling,  the  relative  restraint  and 
economy  of  design  and  the  whole  pictorial  conception, 
this  painting  is  exceptional  rather  than  typical.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a  kinship  in  pictorial  feeling  between 
this  Ursula  Master  and  the  S.  Severin  Master,  who  in 
his  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  also  at  Cologne,  appears  as 
an  original  and  effective  designer,  without,  however,  that 
economy  and  concentration  which  distinguish  the  other. 
The  loss  to  the  reputation  of  German  primitive  painting 
of  almost  all  the  pictures  painted  by  Schongauer  is 
irreparable,  if  Dr.  Glaser's  estimate  of  this  master  is 
justified.  Of  all  his  output,  but  one  undisputed  picture 
remains,  the  damaged  Virgin  of  the  Rose  Hedge  at  Colmar, 
our  only  direct  gauge  of  his  rank  as  painter.  From  this, 
from  a  series  of  small  pictures  of  the  Virgin  attributable 
to  him,  and  from  his  prints,  Dr.  Glaser  concludes  that 
Schongauer's  was  "  V expression  la  plus  parfaite  qu'ait 
pu  donner  du  theme  V art  allemand  du  XVe  siecle."  And 
he  picks  out  as  Schongauer's  greatest  qualities,  his 
design,  his  vitality  and  suppleness  of  movement,  compared 


with  Roger  van  der  Weyden,  and  his  restraint  in  regard 
to  action  and  gesticulation.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
these  qualities,  as  well  as  true  inwardness  of  emotion, 
are  all  too  rare  in  the  period  with  which  Dr.  Glaser  deals. 

"Selwyn  Image  Letters,"  edited  by  A.  H. 
Mackmurdo.  (Grant  Richards,  London.  10s.6d.  net) 

In  an  all  too  brief  introduction  Mr.  Mackmurdo  tells 
us  that  these  letters  of  the  late  Professor  Image,  some 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  have  been  selected  from 
over  two  thousand  from  his  pen,  and  it  may  be  said  at 
once  that  they  whet  the  appetite  for  more,  so  admirable 
are  they.  They  were  written  to  intimate  friends  and  to 
members  of  the  Professor's  family,  with  here  and  there 
a  note  of  rare  felicity  addressed  with  more  formality  to 
less  familiar  friends  who  had  done  him  some  courtesy 
or  had  corresponded  with  him  on  some  occasion.  They 
have  been  chosen,  we  are  told,  to  illustrate  the  art  of 
letter-writing,  and  the  claim  that  no  better  can  be  found 
for  the  three-score  years  they  cover — 1869  to  1930 — is 
probably  no  exaggeration.  The  boy  is  father  to  the 
man,  for  even  when  at  Marlborough,  Selwyn  Image 
foreshadowed,  in  his  letters  to  his  brother  John,  something 
of  the  charm  that  was  to  make  his  correspondence  in 
after  years  such  delightful  reading.  A  lover  of  art  from 
boyhood,  Image  had  this  love  aroused  to  enthusiasm 
by  Ruskin,  under  whom  he  studied  at  Oxford  and  by 
whom  he  was  encouraged  to  make  it  his  vocation  :  a 
vocation  which,  after  a  filial  but  abortive  attempt  to 
settle  down  in  Holy  Orders,  culminated  in  the  Slade 
Professorship  of  Fine  Arts,  at  Oxford.  There  is  no  more 
touching  letter  in  the  collection  than  that  which  Image 
wrote  to  Lady  Frampton  after  his  inaugural  lecture, 
in  which  he  describes  the  almost  uncontrollable  emotion 
that  affected  him  when  he  opened  with  a  tribute  of 
affection  and  gratitude  to  Ruskin.  His  view  of  art 
throughout  his  life  was  that  of  his  teacher,  and  although 
the  letters  have  not  been  selected  to  exhibit  his  artistic 
bent,  they  incidentally  make  it  very  plain.  Their  great 
merit,  however,  is  that  they  reveal  to  us  a  man  of  the 
finest  character,  full  of  generosities  and  courtesies  informed 
by  a  humour  as  shrewd  as  it  is  playful.  As  much  a 
lover  of  London  as  was  Johnson,  Image  is  always  at 
his  happiest  when  he  describes  the  London  scene,  or  his 
beloved  forest  of  Epping,  the  beauties  of  which  he 
delighted  to  introduce  to  his  friends.  The  book  has 
two  faults  :  its  lack  of  explanatory  footnotes  when  they 
are  obviously  called  for,  and  its  utterly  inadequate  index. 

Stockholm  Royal  Palace 

A  monumental  literary  work  on  the  royal  palace  of 
Stockholm  will  be  published  in  the  near  future  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden.  The 
editorial  committee,  headed  by  the  Crown  Prince,  has 
mobilised  a  number  of  leading  historical  and  art  scholars 
as  contributors  to  the  richly  illustrated  volume  which 
will  describe  the  origin,  the  history,  the  interior  decoration, 
the  furniture  and  the  collections  of  art  contained  in  the 
palace. 

Some    other    Books    Received 

The  Museums  Journal,  edited  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Bather,  F.R.S. 
Vol.  32,  No.  5.  (The  Museums  Association,  or 
Dulau  &  Co.,  London,   as.  net.) 
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Royal  Shadows 

The  Royal  Collection  of  Silhouettes,  on  which,  by 
Gracious  Permission,  a  first  article  appears  in  this  issue 
of  The  Connoisseur,  has  another  interest  besides  its 
remarkable  value  to  lovers  of  the  shadow  portrait.  There 
are,  perhaps,  still  many  persons  who  fondly  believe  that 
the  high-water  mark  of  aristocratic  elegance  is  to  be 
sought  in  eighteenth-century  France,  and  that  there  was 
always  something  of  the  country  cousin  about  the  dress 
and  demeanour  of  contemporary  Britons.  This  idea,  due 
largely  upon  artistic  convention,  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated, and  one  has  only  to  glance  at  some  of  the  Royal 
Silhouettes  to  appreciate  the  point.  Nothing  more 
graceful  than  Queen  Charlotte,  as  shown  in  Jorden's  shade, 
was  ever  achieved  in  France  ;  nothing  more  aristocratic 
than  the  bust  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  York,  wearing  the 
Garter  Ribbon.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
believe  that  such  presentments  as  these  embodv  any 
element  of  exaggeration,  whereas  not  a  few  Freni  li 
portraits  are  obviously  too  artificial  to  be  true  rendering-. 
of  even  the  very  artificial  beings  depicted  in  them.  II 
some  of  the  English  portraits  strike  a  homelier  note,  it 
is  rather  because  their  artists  were  more  truthful  than 
the  French,  than  that  the  sitters  were  more  bucolic  than 
their  Gallic  neighbours. — F.  Gordon  Roi 

National  Gallery's  New  Keeper 

To  secure  a  successor  to  Mr.  ('.  II.  Collins  Baker, 
Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery,  who  vacated  his  office 
on  September  joth,  the  Government  lias  gone  quite 
outside  the  Gallery's  staff  and  the  circle  of  experts  who 
might  have  been  thought  eligible  for  the  task.  Mr.  Kdw  in 
Glasgow,  the  new  Keeper,  was  an  inspector  of  elementary 
schools.  He  is  an  industrious  amateur  artist  whose  work 
is  frequently  seen  in  London  and  provincial  exhibitions  ; 
but,  apparently,  he  has  never  held  an  official  posit  Kin  m 
any  art  gallery  or  museum,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware 
has  no  experience  of  picture  restoration  or  valuation 
Some  little  time  ago  it  was  recommended  in  The  <  on 
noisseur  that  the  selection  of  pictures  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  National  Gallery  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  expert  officials,  as  was  the  case  in  the  da) 
of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  Sir  Frederick  Burton,  and  other 
directors  who  did  so  much  to  build  up  the  Collection  to 
a  leading  European  position.  Are  we  to  imagine  that 
the  Government  is  anxious  to  revert  to  the  condition  of 
things  which  existed  in  1843-47,  when  the  Board  of 
Trustees  was  omnipotent  :  a  situation  terminated  with 
the  unanimous  consent  of  Press  and   Public  ? 

Fall  of  Stone  at  Westminster  Abbey 

Considerable  anxiety  has  been  caused  by  the  fall  of 
a  stone  cusp,  weighing  over  a  hundredweight,  from  the 
fan  vaulting  of  King  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  Westminster 
Abbey.  By  a  coincidence  so  fortunate  as  to  seem  an 
intervention  of  Providence,  nobody  was  hurt,  though 
had  the  collapse  taken  place  somewhat  earlier  than  it 
did,  the  damage  to  the  sacred  fane  might  very  well  have 
been  attended  by  loss  of  life.  At  the  moment  of  writing, 
the  fabric  of  the  Chapel  is  undergoing  a  careful  examina- 
tion.     Until  this  is  complete,  it  will  not  be  known  whether 


the  fall  of  the  cusp  is  an  isolated  phenomenon,  due  at 
once  to  the  corrosive  effect  of  the  London  atmosphere 
and  more  especially  to  the  vibration  of  passing  traffic, 
or  whether  the  trouble  is  deeper  seated.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  certain  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  ensure  the 
future  safety  of  one  of  England's  greatest  architectural 
glories. 

Had  the  stonework  of  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  been  in 
the  same  mouldering  condition  as  that  of  certain  other 
parts  of  the  Abbey  buildings,  little  wonder  would  have 
been  felt  at  the  occurrence.  The  writer  of  these  lines 
well  remembers  how,  when  he  was  a  boy  at  Westminster 
School,  a  small  piece  of  the  vaulting  of  the  cloisters 
dropped  directly  in  front  of  him,  and  went  to  powder 
at  his  feet.  Had  it  actually  struck  him,  he  would  have 
had  scarcely  more  than  an  unpleasant  surprise.  But  a 
cusp  from  the  magnificent  roof  of  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel 
is  a  very  different  matter,  anil  not  at  all  conducive  to  a 
peaceful   study  oi   ancient    monument-. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  work  of  preserving  a 
great  church  never  ceases.  Some  years  ago,  the  con- 
dition of  Westminster  Abbey  was  found  to  be  such  that 
.1  fund  was  raised  to  secure  its  safety.  But  this  did  not 
end  the  matter.  Always  is  the  work  of  necessary  repair 
m  progress,  and  it  can  be  truly  said  that  few  of  our 
national  monuments  receive  such  constant  and  pains- 
taking  attention  ,i>  the  Abbey  Church  and  its  appurtenant 
buildings     on     what     was    once    tin-    Isle    oi     Thome) 

1    (.  R 

Wren  and   St.   Paul's 

The   Re\    s     \    \11x\-.n1r    \l    \,<    \  O.,  Canon  and 
I  reasurer  oi  St    Paul's  Cathedral,  will  deliver  two  let  ture 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Tcrcentcnar\     of   Sir  Christopher 
Wren,"   on  October    14th   ami    21  st     at    6  15   p.m..    in    tie 
Crypt   Chapel   of   the  Cathedral. 

Canon  Alexander,  who  has  been  at  St.  Paul's  since 
1909,  was  closely  associated  with  the  work  of  restoration 
u  hich  has  been  carried  out.  and  in  this  c  onnei  turn  acquired 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Wren's  work.  His  book,  /  he 
Safety  of  St.  Paul's,  was  published  in    [927 

The  lectures,  which  will  be  free,  to  men  only,  have 
been  arranged  by  the  St  Paul's  Lecture  Society,  and 
full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Mr  K  I-  Sutton, 
79,   Union   Road,   Clapham,    London,    SAY  4 

Found  Old  Masters 

The  Editor, 

The  Connoisseur. 
Sir, — Prof.  Laurie's  letter  in  The  Times  ol  August  11th, 
on  "  Buried  Treasure  :  Lost  Old  Masters,"  prompts  me 
to  remind  you  and  your  readers  of  a  "  Lost  Old  Master  " 
the  decisive  evidence  for  which  you  published  for  me  in 
your  issue  of  February,  1923.  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  find  two  "  Buried  Treasures  "  of  the  "  Lost 
Old  Masters  "  of  which  he  writes.  They  were  not  buried 
under  repainting  :  very  happily  they  are  in  perfect 
condition.  My  experiences  have  proved  that  Old  Masters 
may  be  as  effectually  buried  under  the  dicta  of  great  art 
critics,  who  happen  not  to  know  the  history  of  the  pictures 
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i  In '\    are  judging,  as  under  any  amount  of  repainting  and 
varnish. 

The    two    pictures    1    have    succeeded    in    tracing    are 
portraitso!  the   Bolognese  artist,   Francesco  Raibolini — II 
Francia       Both    are    well    and    authentically   recorded    in 
the  archives  oi   Bologna.     The  art  authorities  of  Bologna, 
who  knew   of  their  existence,   were  asking  for  them,  and 
pamphlets    of    enquiry    were 
published  soon  alter  I  began 
ni\     search    in    1913.       The 
e.n  lap  portrait  had  left  Eng 
land    (from    the    Abdy    sale) 
effei  tively    buried    under    the 
name  of  Cosimo  Tura  by  the 
dit  turn  oi  a  very  well-km  >w  n 
art     i  ritii      w  ho     has     since 
passed  away.     This  was  the 
portraii    of   the   Boschi   Col- 
lei  turn,  Bologna.     It  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Frau  von 
Pannwitz,   who  most  kindly 
allowed    me    to    examine    it 
carefully. 

Mi.  other  portrait  was  as 
afely  buried  in  the  store 
cellars  of  the  Musee  at 
Angers;  Reiset  had  declared 
the  signature  to  be  a  forgery. 
This  portrait  (from  the  Cam- 
pana  Collection,  Rome)  1- 
now  under  glass  and  in  a 
place  oi  honour  in  the  gallery, 
as  a  result  of  the  information 
that  I  was  able  to  give  to 
the  Conservateur. 

My  evidence  for  the  earlier 
portrait  goes  back  to  within 
about  a  hundred  years  of 
Francia  himself.  A  small 
engraving  by  an  artist  of 
the  Sei-cento  (Domenico  San 
ti)  proves  that  that  picture 
was  in  Bologna  and  known 
to  the  art  authorities  at 
Bologna  as  the  portrait  of 
Francia,  within  a  century  of 
Ins  lifetime. 

I  have  good  reasons  for  believing  both  portraits  to  be 
1  U  portraits.  Anyone  interested  in  the  particulars  of 
ins  evidence  will  find  them  in  my  pamphlet,  Gli  auto- 
ritraiti  <li  Francesco  Raibolini — 27  Francia,  and  in  my 
articles:  Burlington  Magazine,  February,  1917,  and 
\u  list.  [921  ,  hi  111  America,  June,  1920;  L'Achigin- 
11,1  io  (Bologna),  1921  ;  and,  as  previously  stated,  The 
01      1  1  k,    February,    1923. 

I  am  \  ei -\  glad  to  find  so  great  an  authority  as  Dr. 
Laurie  giving  due  weight  to  biographical  evidence  and 
the  evidence  of  engravings  in  the  history  of  pictures. 
— Edith   Emily  Coulson   James. 


No.  I. 


as  the  maker  of  many  memorial  busts  and  statues, 
though  most  of  his  more-  fanciful  creations  have  been  well- 
nigh  forgotten.  Among  the  best  of  the  latter  was  the 
figure  of  Puck  (here  No.  L),  which  was  modelled  in  [847, 
and  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution,  as  No.  550,  m 
the  same  year.  Beneath  the  title  in  the  catalogue  was 
printed  the  quotation  : — "  As  he  was  sailing  through  the 

air  one  day,  searching  for 
wherewith  to  please  his  hu- 
morous malice,  right  well 
was  he  satisfied  to  alight  on 
a  mushroom,  and  awaken  a 
sleeping  frog,  of  which  a 
hungry  snake  was  about  to 
make  a  meal."  In  r.866, 
Woolner  sent  a  bronze  ver- 
sion of  the  figure  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  but  in  this 
case  the  quotation  was  omit- 
ted (No.  932).  Though  the 
bronze  was  purchased  by  the 
late  Louisa,  Lady  Ashburton, 
its  present  whereabouts  are 
unknown  to  Miss  Clare  Wool- 
ner, the  sculptor's  daughter, 
who  would  be  glad  to  receive 
news  of  it,  as  also  of  a  large 
marble  alto-relief  of  Virgilia 
mourning  the  banishment  of 
Coriolanus,  which  was  like- 
wise executed  for  Lady  Ash- 
burton. It  should  be  added 
that  another  bronze  Puck 
was  made  from  the  original 
in  1908 — sixteen  years  after 
Woolner's  death — for  Sir 
John  Bland-Sutton. 

In  1869,  Woolner  modelled 
a  medallion  of  Charles  Dar- 
win (exhibited  R.A.,  1870). 
In  conversation  with  his 
sitter  he  imparted  his  ideas 
on  the  small  blunt  "  tip 
projecting  from  the  inwardly 
folded  margin  of  the  human 
ear,  which  he  had  exag- 
gerated in  his  statuette  of 
I'm  k  to  increase  the  impish  and  faun-like  appearance  of 
the  little  sprite.  Darwin  is  stated  to  have  accepted  the 
idea  as  a  piece  of  evidence  of  the  "  Descent  of  man 
from  some  lower  form,"  and  wrote  of  it  : — "  The  Wool- 
nerian   tip   is   worth   anything   to   me." 

Some  of  the  large  leaves  below  the  toadstool  are 
represented  as  partially  drawn  down  by  worms  into  the 
earth  ;  this  was  noticed  as  an  instance  of  Woolner's 
power  of  observation  of  Nature.  The  mischievous  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction  on  Puck's  face  is  as  much  derived 
from  the  coming  disappointment  of  the  snake  as  from 
the  fun  of  making  the  frog  jump. 


BY    THOMAS     WOOLNER,     R.A. 


In  search  of  Puck 

Thomas  Woolner,  R.A.   (1 825-1 892),  one  of  the  best- 
known  sculptors  of  the  Victorian  epoch,  is  remembered 


Brangwyn  for  Port  Sunlight 

Brangwyn's  picture  of  The  Shipbuilders,  winch  figured 
in    the    Craigweil    House    sale,    held    by    Messrs.    Knight, 
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NO.    II. — ANGEL   HILL.    BURY    ST.    EDMUNDS,    SHOWING     Mil      PREMISES    01    THOMAS    KITCHENER,     VNCESTOR    OF    "    K. 
OF    K.",    ON    THE    kloiii  BV    G.    QUINTON  FROM    GILLINGWATER'S    "  SI      EDMUND'S    BURY"     (EDITION    1804) 


Frank  &  Rutley  in  July,  has  been  purchased  for  the 
Lady  Lever  \rt  Gallery,  Port  Sunlight.  Measuring 
35  in.  by  80  in.,  the  painting  shows  the  great  hulk  oi  a 
wooden  vessel  in  course  of  construction,  its  size  being 
accentuated  by  a  crowd  of  figures  in  eighteenth  1  1  ntury 
dress,  who  are  posturing  m  the  foreground.  In  com- 
position and  effect,  The  Shipbuilders  is  among  the  mos1 
striking  oi  Mr    Brangwyn's  works. 

Modern  Conversation  Pieces 

The  rich  colouring   and   deep  tone  chat  rig    the 

pictures  of  Mr.  Edward  Ardizzone,  at  the  Leger  Galli 
(13,  ()ld  Bond  Street),  produced  at  the  first 
glance  the  illusion  thai  thej  were  a  col- 
lection of  Flemish  or  Herman  primitives. 
Closer  examination,  however,  showed  thai 
the  artist  is  essentially  modern  in  his  hand- 
ling and  outlook,  tris  figures  being  set  down 
with  breadth,  vigour  and  freedom  and  full 
plastii  significance.  Happy  in  then  com- 
position and  colour  arrangement.  Mr  \nh/ 
zone's  pictures  had  a  strongly  decorative 
efifei  t  Among  the  most  successful  was  the 
•alion  Galante,  pleasantly  reminisi  ent 
oi  Watteau  in  its  theme,  but  with  its  rich 
crimsons  and  blues  forming  the  nucleus  oi  a 
colour  scheme,  much  deeper  in  tone  than  the 
usual  work  of  the  French  master.  Mr.  Ardiz- 
zone also  showed  a  number  of  water-colours 
breezily  and  piquantly  treated,  in  which 
pen  work  was  introduced  with  happy  effect 


No.     III. THOMAS 

kitchener's  hoi   s e 
detail     of     the     print 

ABOVE 


Cripps  and  Kitchener  (August,  1932) 

Willi  reference  to  the  Cripps  and  Kitchener" 
article  in  your  Vugusl  issue.it  may  interesl  youi  readers 
to  have  brought  to  their  notice  the  small  engraving,  by 
G.  Quinton,  in  the  [804  edition  oi  Edmund  Gillingwater's 
Hi  torical  and  /'.  tcriptivi  lecount  of  St  Edmund's  Bury 
\.j-  II  and  111. 1.  This  shows  the  little  home  of  Thomas 
Kitchener  (1740  1821),  who  carried  on  a  business  in  tea, 
which  lu->  son  William,  who  was  ,1  wholesale  men  h. int. 
sent  him   from   London.      II     m     Povenashe. 

Thomas    Kitchener   (1740    [821)    was   the  great-grand- 
father of  "  K.  oi    K."     the   ist    Earl    Kitchener. — Ed.] 


Glass  Walls  for  Museums 

The  use  of  glass  walls  for  an  art  museum 

is  planned   for  the  new    museum  to  be  built 

1     Princeton      New     fersey,    the    archited 

1  'ell!"     (    1. It'll'  e    -Mem.     "I     \ew      York.         flu 

method  of  construction  was  discussed  al 
the  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  ol  the 
American  \ssociation  of  Museums  held 
recently  at  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  in 
Cambridge.  \  kind  of  glass  brick,  hollow 
in  the  centre,  is  used  tor  the  outer  walls. 
These  bricks  are  of  a  prismatic  character, 
so  that  the  light  passing  through  them  is 
thrown  obliquely  on  the  walls.  There  are 
no  skylights,  the  intensitv  of  the  lighting 
through  the  outer  walls  being  controlled 
by  covering  sections.  Reflecting  surfaces 
are  avoided  on  the  inner  walls  by  replacing 
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NO.    IV. WALL-HANGING   OF   ALTERNATE   STRIPS   OF   EMBOSSED   LEATHERWORK 

AND     FLOCK     WALL-PAPER  CIRCA     1679  FROM     WORCESTER  |       NOW 


IN    THE    VICTORIA    AND    ALBERT    MUSEUM 

rectangular  shaped  galleries  by  octagonal.  These  walls 
are  of  wood,  built  in  sections  so  that  the  exhibition 
rooms  can  be  enlarged  or  diminished  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  occasion. 

An  unusual  Charles  II.  Wall-hanging 

A  type  of  mural  decoration  which  has  not  so  far  been 
discovered  elsewhere,  was  located  last  year  in  a  room 
at  Ivy  House,  Worcester,  which  stands  close  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  which  is  stated  to  have  been  built  in  1679. 
Under  several  layers  of  wall-paper  and  a  canvas  backing 
was  found  applied  directly  to  the  unplastered  brickwork 
what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  original  decoration  of 
the  room.  It  consisted  of  alternate  strips  of  embossed 
I.  ,iiherwork  and  of  flock  wall-paper,  the  edges  of  the 
latter  always  overlapping  the  former  (No.  iv.).  The 
leatherwork  design  shows  cherubs  amidst  foliage  and 
igs  of  fruit.  The  ground  is  painted  white,  whilst  the 
embossed    parts    originally    had    a    bronze    appearance, 


obtained  by  a  coating  oJ  brown 
varnish  on  the  top  of  a  thin  layer  ol 
si  her  foil.  It  is  easy  to  realise  how 
rich  the  original  effect  must  have  been, 
but  now  the  embossed  parts  are 
nearly  black.  The  land  of  origin  of 
this  leather  work  is  open  to  dispute, 
but    not    improbably    it     is   Spanish. 

The  flock  wall-paper  shows  a  design 
ol  flowers  and  arcading  executed  in  a 
bright  crimson  on  a  white  ground. 
The  design  was  first  noted  in  190O  on 
.1  paper  in  a  room  at  Saltfleet  Manor, 
Lines.,  where,  however,  the  flock  was 
faded  and  in  poor  condition.  The 
Saltfleet  paper  has  generally  been 
recognised  as  the  earliest  surviving 
example  of  an  English  flock  wall- 
paper, but  the  discovery  at  Worcester 
confirms  the  late  seventeenth-century 
date  which  has  been  questioned  by 
one  writer  who,  without  providing 
any  evidence  for  his  opinion,  suggested 
a  Dutch  sixteenth-century  origin  for  it. 

The  combination  of  panels  of 
leather-work  and  flock  wall-paper 
would  seem  to  be  the  ireak  of  some 
eccentric  individual,  and  time  alone 
mav  show  whether  he  was  ever 
imitated.  At  a  later  date  the  4th 
Lord  Cardigan  had  the  curious  idea  of 
decorating  a  room  with  a  plain  paper 
on  which  he  caused  to  be  pasted 
engravings  framed  in  sham  frames  of 
paper.  His  idea  was  admired  and 
was  extensively  exploited  by  Chippen- 
dale. An  advertisement  of  1702 
shows  that  at  that  time  wall-papers 
were  being  made  in  imitation  of  em- 
bossed leather  hangings,  but  no  exam- 
ples are  known.  The  illustration  is 
from  a  piece  of  the  hanging  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum.— C.  C.  Oman. 


A  Success  by  Mr.  Sickert 

At  Mr.  Wilson's  Gallerv  (24,  Ryder  Street)  was  shown 
the  Richard  Sickert  painting  of  Miss  Gwen  Ffrangcon- 
Davies,  a  fascinating  work,  which,  though  executed  entirely 
in  Indian  red,  white  and  black,  with  just  a  tiny  touch 
of  green,  was  imbued  with  a  satisfying  suggestion  of  rich 
colour.  Finely  posed,  with  a  strong  light  falling  on  the 
subject,  illuminating  her  face  and  shimmering  in  the  folds 
of  her  drapery,  the  figure  was  invested  with  intense 
dramatic  force  ;  while  the  finely  decorative  arrangement 
of  the  picture  and  its  bold  and  sentient  handling  helped 
to  make  it  one  of  the  most  completely  satisfying  works 
that  Mr.   Sickert  has  produced. 

Sir  Henry  Darvell 

We  are  informed  that  the  late  Mr.  II.  W.  Darvell  was 
a  grand-nephew  of  Sir  Henry  Darvell,  of  Chesham,  and 
not  a  nephew  as  stated  on  p.  422  of  our    June  issue. 
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HERALDRY 

CONDUCTED    BY   CHARLES    R.    BEARD 

{For  Coupon,  see  advertisement  pages) 


(F.S.  154.)  Arms  of  Wisdom  (Glasgow). — We  are 
glad  to  put  on  record  for  reference  the  arms  used  by 
Wisdom  of  Dublin  about  1700 — or,  a  cross  patty  azure 
between  four  fleurs-de-lys  gules.  C.  out  of  a  ducal  coronet 
an  arm  in  armour  embowed  holding  a  sword  proper.  M . 
Toujours  pret.  The  arms  are  unrecorded  in  books  of 
reference.  What  do  you  wish  done  ?  The  only  pedigree 
of  Wisdom  known  to  me  is  in  Jordan's  History  of  Enstone 

(P-   345)- 

(F.S.  156.)  Arms  on  Sheffield  Coffee  Urn  (Leland, 
Michigan). — The  dexter  impalement  and  crest  are  those 
of  Bromfield,  co.  Stafford,  originally  from  Wales — azure, 
a  leopard  or  ;  C.  the  leopard  of  the  arms  (gorged  with  a 
wreath,  or  and  azure).  The  sinister  impalement  is  the 
arms  of  Betton  of  Great  Berwick,  co.  Salop — argent,  two 
palets  sable  each  charged  with  three  crosses-crosslet  filchy  or. 
The  Bromfield  and  Betton  pedigrees  are  very  incomplete, 
and  I  cannot  trace  the  alliance  indicated.  The  Brom- 
field baronetcy,  created  in  1660,  became  extinct  with  the 
death  of  Sir  Charles  (Papworth  says  Sir  John)  Bromfield. 
of  Suffolk  Place,  Southwark,  in  1733.  From  the  treat- 
ment of  the  arms  they  must  have  been  engraved  between 
about  1780  and  1810. 

(F.S.  157)  (a)  Arms  on  Bronze  Lead-filled  Steel- 
yard (Auncel)  Weight  (Park  Village). — These  arms  are  : 
(1)  three  leopards  for  England  ;  (2)  argent  a  lion  gules 
crowned  or  (Poitu)  within  a  bordure  sable  bezanly  (Cornwall) 
for  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall  and  Poitu,  brother  to 
Henry  III.  ;  (3)  a  lion,  and  (4)  a  double-headed  eagle, 
these  last  two  being  the  devices  adopted  by  Richard  on 
his  election  as  King  of  the  Romans  in  1257.  Steel-yard 
weights  of  this  type  were  probably  issued  by  the  Earl 
between  1257  and  his  death  in  1272,  the  "  farming  "  of 
the  Mint  being  one  of  the  privileges  granted  him.  Thirty- 
eight  "  Auncel  "  weights  of  various  dimensions  have  been 
recorded  and  described  by  Dr.  Drury  (Xlllth- 
Century  Steelyard  Weights — Dorset  Field  Club  :  Pro- 
ceedings, Vol.  XLVII.,  1926).  Only  three  of  the  type 
with  four  shields  of  arms  were  known  to  Dr.  Drury.  All 
are  of  about  the  same  weight,  five  pounds  and  a  few 
ounces.  One  from  Clipstone,  in  Northamptonshire,  is 
in  the  British  Museum  ;  the  second,  found  in  1857  near 
the  Huntingdon  Road,  about  four  miles  from  Cambridge, 
is  in  the  Cambridge  University  Museum  of  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology  ;  the  third,  dug  up  at  Drayton  Manor 
House,  Middlesex,  was  exhibited  in  1899  to  the  Dorset 
Field  Club  by  Captain  Richards,  of  Weymouth  (Proceed- 
ings, Vol.  XX.  (1899),  p.  xxxiii).  I  do  not  know  where 
this  last  is  at  present,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
identical  with  that  now  discussed. 

(b)  Arms  and  Crests  on  Scottish  "Tacks." — (1)  An 
eagle  regardant  rising  from  a  rock,  with  Souvenez,  for 
Graham,  and  a  stag's  head  caboshed  with  Prospore  sed 
euro  for  Maxwell,  with  the  initials  C.M.G.,  for  Graham- 
Maxwell.  (2)  A  hand  and  arm  vested  grasping  a  cross- 
crosslet  fitchy  with  Per  mare  per  terram  (for  terras),   and 
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the  monogram  CM.,  for  Macdonald.  (3)  Gules,  a  fess 
chequey  (argent  and  azure),  a  mullet  (argent)  in  chief,  the 
base  barry  undy  argent  and  azure  (given  as  gules  two  bars 
undy)  ;  C.  a  tower  ;  M.  Firmus  maneo,  for  Lindsav  of 
Dowhill,    Kinross   (matric.    1672-77). 

(c)  Coats  of  Arms  on  Seventeenth-Century  Em- 
broidery.— The  first  coat  should  read — per  fess  gules 
and  argent,  six  martlets  counter-charged,  with  as  crest  a 
phoenix  in  flames  proper,  for  Fenwick  of  Northumberland. 
The  motto,  which  is  very  corrupt,  should  read  Vivit  post 
funera  virtus  ;  that  generally  used  by  Fenwick  is  Virtute 
sibi  prcemium.  The  second  coat  is  apparently  argent,  on 
a  chevron  sable  (rendered  azure)  three  escallops  or,  between 
three  cranes  closed  azure,  with  as  crest  a  hare  courant 
argent  on  a  mount  vert  for  Cranwell.  The  motto  Mternum 
cognito  is  not  recorded. 

(F.S.  158.)  Arms  (London,  S.W.i). — (a)  These  arms 
are  quarterly,  1  and  4,  gules,  a  canton  argent  for  Blencowe  ; 
2  and  3,  sable,  a  stag  trippant  ermine  attired  or,  and  a  chiej 
or.  lor  Waleston  or  Walliston  ;  all  for  Blencowe  ol 
M.irston  St.  Lawrence,  co.  Northampton  ;  and  an  in- 
escutcheon  quarterly,  1  and  4,  argent  a  chevron  gules 
charged  with  three  tigers'  heads  erased  argent  between  three 
pheons  gules  for  Perris  of  London  ;  2  and  3,  or,  a  fess 
indented  or  undy  (ermines  ?)  between  three  leopards  azure, 
apparently  Brigenshaw,  who  are  recorded  to  have  genei 
ally  borne  or,  a  fess  embattled  counter-embattled  ermines 
between  two  leopards,  azure. 

Sir  John  Blencowe  (1642-1726),  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Wallis,  D.D.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  at  the 
I  niversity  of  Oxford.  Sir  John's  second  son,  Thomas, 
of  Hayes,  Middlesex,  married  Martha,  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  William  Perris  of  Hayes.  This  Thomas 
Blencowe  of  Hayes  was  obviously  the  owner  of  the  centre- 
pieces about  which  you  enquire.  From  Thomas'  younger 
son,  Robert  (1732-74),  were  descended  the  Blencowes 
of  Bircham. 

(b)  These  are  the  arms  of  Cope — argent,  a  chevron  azure 
charged  with  three  fleurs-de-lys  or  between  three  roses  gules, 
slipped  proper.  C.  out  of  a  fleur-de-lys  a  dragon's  head, 
gules.  These  arms  were  borne  by  Cope  of  Hanwell,  co. 
Oxford,  of  Bramshill  Park,  co.  Hants  (Bart.),  of  Brewern, 
co.  Oxford,  (Bart,  extinct  1821),  and  with  fleurs-de-lys 
argent  of  Essex,  Middlesex,  Northamptonshire,  Northum- 
berland  and  Staffordshire. 

If  you  can  tell  me  whence  it  came,  I  can  identify  the 
actual  owner. 

Notice  to  Correspondents. — When  making  enquiries, 
correspondents  are  requested  to  furnish  all  the  informa- 
tion in  their  power,  and,  when  unacquainted  with  heraldic 
phraseology,  to  supplement  their  descriptions  with  a 
careful  drawing  or  rubbing.  In  the  case  of  armorial 
antiquities,  it  is  often  useful  to  know  in  what  locality 
they  were  discovered  ;  and  any  scraps  of  family  or  other 
history  relating  to  them  should  be  recounted. 


THE  VOGUE  FOR   EMPIRE  STAMPS 

By  DOUGLAS   ARMSTRONG 


Some  Early  Stamps  of  the  West  Indies  :  left  to  right — 
barbados,  1858  (designed  by  henry  corbould,  engraved  by 
(?)  ;  grenada,  l86l  (engraved  by  humphrys,  after 
vincent,  1880  (engraved  by  wm.  ridgway)  j  st. 
(engraved  by  chas.  h.  jeens,  after  e.  h.  cor- 
turks  islands,  1867  (engraved  by  c.  h.  jeens, 
corbould,  r.i.). 


By 


w.  humphrys 
chalon)  ;    st. 

LUCIA,   i860 
BOULD,  R.I.)  : 


AFTER  E.  H. 


Fashions  in  stamp  collecting  are  largely  a 
matter  of  nationality.  In  America  nine  out  of  ten 
philatelists  occupy  themselves  primarily  with  the  stamps 
of  God's  Own  Country.  The  Frenchman  affects  the 
prolific  and  intriguing  postal  issues  of  La  Belle  France 
and  her  colonial  offspring  ;  whilst  with  British  philatelists 
t«he  postage  stamps  of  Britannia's  realm  must  ever  be 
first  and  fast  favourites. 

In  the  case  of  Empire  stamps,  however,  it  does  not 
rest  there,  since  time  and  experience  have  proved  them 
to  be  not  only  paramount  in  philatelic  interest,  but 
soundest  from  an  investment  point  of  view.  Alone  among 
the  world's  postal 
emissions  they  have 
suffered  no  material 
set-back  as  the  result 
of  prevailing  economic 
depression  :  in  fact, 
thej  stand  to-day 
higher  in  the  market 
than  ever  before. 

Embracing,  as  they 
do,  something  like  one- 
third  of  the  55,000 
stamps  issued  to  date 
by  the  nations  of  the 
world,  they  include  a 
high  proportion  of 
standard      "  rarities," 

both  as  regards  the  "  classic  "  and  modern  issues.  Backed 
by  all  the  resources  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  they 
have  been  demonetised  but  seldom,  and  remaindered  in 
only  a  few  isolated  instances.  In  short,  they  con- 
stitute the  gilt-edged  securities  of  Philately.  No  stamps, 
indeed,  are  held  in  greater  esteem  by  all  ranks  of  phila- 
telists, and  everything  points  to  a  further  extension  of 
interest  in  this  deservedly  popular  group  in  view  of  the 
greater  attention  that  is  being  paid  generally  to  Imperial 
affairs.  The  forthcoming  dispersal  in  London  of  one  of 
the  foremost  collections  of  British  Colonial  stamps  will 
release,  moreover,  some  of  the  rarest  varieties  that  have 
been  off  the  market  for  many  years  past. 

There  are  excellent  grounds  for  the  belief  that  the 
philatelic  season  1932-33  may  witness  a  strong  revival 
in  the  popularity  of  the  stamps  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  which,  always  appealing  to  a  discriminating 
section  of  the  philatelic  community,  periodically  enjoy  a 
minor  boom.  Some  exceptional  prices  realised  at  the 
sale  of  the  Dr.  James  collection,  earlier  in  the  year, 
indicate  that  one  of  these  boomlets  is  close  at  hand,  and 
tli at  it  may  extend  from  the  early  to  the  mid-Victorian 
series,  in  which  latter  category  are  contained  some  of  the 
most  elusive  provisional  surcharges  known  to  collectors. 

The  perennial  popularity  of  this  group  of  issues  may 
be  attributed  in  part  to  the  well-known  predilection  of 
the  premier  philatelist,  H.M.  The  King,  for  the  stamps 
of  his  West  Indian  possessions,  but  still  more,  perhaps, 
to  the  delicate  artistry  and  fine  engraving  which  imparts 
to  the  original  issues  of  the  various  islands  a  charm 
and  beauty  unexcelled  by  any  in  the  stamp  lover's 
album.     Adapted  for  the  most  part  from  the  designs  of 


Llenry  Corbould,  who  devised  the  familiar  "  Britannia  " 
type  of  the  British  Colonies  ;  his  son,  Edward  Henry 
Corbould,  R.I.,  whose  water-colour  drawings  were  the 
foundation  of  many  of  the  earlier  colonial  stamps  ;  and 
the  famous  portrait  of  Britain's  young  Queen  in  robes 
of  State,  by  A.  E.  Chalon,  R.A.  ;  they  embrace  the  work 
of  such  masters  of  the  burin  as  William  Humphrys, 
Charles    Henry    Jeens  and    William   Ridgway. 

Although,  with  the  exception  of  British  Guiana,  which 
is  sometimes  included,  they  boast  few  philatelic  "  gems 
of  purest  ray  serene,"  there  are  a  number  of  specimens 
valued  at  from  ^50  to  ^250  by  the  catalogue,  as  well  as 

others  that  are  rapidly 
qualifying  for  the 
ranks  of  the  rarities  : 
and  this  applies  to  the 
twentieth  no  less  than 
the  nineteenth-century 
emissions.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  a  group 
that  presents  almost 
illimitable  possibilities 
to  the  stamp  collector 
of  comparatively 
modest  means  and  one 
with  an  undoubted 
future  before  it,  not- 
withstanding the  small 
local  demand, 
contrast  the  continued  strength  of  the  British 
North  American  market  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
existence  of  a  well-maintained  call  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  which  continues  to  absorb  most  of  the 
desirable  copies  that  may  be  offered  in  London,  or 
elsewhere.  The  same  applies  in  a  measure  to  India, 
where  there  are  many  keen  buyers  for  the  more  elusive 
varieties  of  the  locally  produced  stamps  of  the  Honour- 
able  East   India  Company. 

South  Africa  absorbs  a  good  percentage  of  the  Cape 
triangulars  that  come  on  to  the  London  market,  and  at 
no  time  in  the  history  of  Philately  have  these  ever- 
popular  issues  enjoyed  a  greater  vogue.  Unfortunately, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  early  stamps  of  Natal, 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State,  which  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  moribund  at  present. 

Financial  difficulties  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
served  temporarily  to  depress  the  local  market  in  the  stamps 
of  the  Australian  States,  but  a  return  to  more  normal 
conditions  will  doubtless  restore  them  to  philatelic  favour. 
So  far  as  some  of  the  lesser  British  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies are  concerned  (apart  from  the  West  Indies), 
the  most  active  are  the  West  and  East  African  Colonies, 
notably  Nigeria,  Llong  Kong  and  the  Straits  Settlements, 
with  a  rising  market  in  certain  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
The  Mediterranean  and  Asiatic  dependencies,  other  than 
those  mentioned,  are  definitely  quiescent. 

Unaffected  by  the  departure  from  the  Gold  Standard, 
the  stamps  of  the  British  Empire  remain  the  strongest 
feature  of  the  philatelic  market,  and  the  revised  quota- 
tions given  in  the  latest  editions  of  the  leading  catalogues 
stabilise  their  already  unassailable  position. 
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Books  and  Manuscripts. 

As  the  new  season  is  not  yet  in  full  swing,  and  few 
prices  are  to  hand,  the  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  com- 
plete our  record  of  the  books  and  manuscripts  sold  during 
the  last  two  months  of  the  1931-32  session.  An  interest- 
ing series  of  letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  a  Robert 
Burns  manuscript  were  among  the  many  literary  gems 
catalogued  at  Sotheby's  on  June  1st  and  2nd.  The  Scott 
letters,  ninety  in  all,  covering  120  pages,  and  dating 
from  1805  to  1832  (the  year  of  his  death.),  belonging  to 
Mr.  Maurice  W.  Skene-Tytler,  of  East  Lothian,  received 
a  final  bid  of  £210.  They  are  addressed  to  Scott's  in- 
timate friend,  James  Skene,  of  Rubislaw,  Vberdeen,  .1 
member  of  the  Scottish  Bar,  and  an  amateur  artist,  whom 
Scott  considered  "  the  first  amateur  draughtsman  in 
Scotland 

In  the  first  letter,  July,  1805,  Scott  mentions  the 
second  edition  of  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  of  1 ,500  ci  1] 
In  January,  1813,  he  gives  an  amusing  des(  upturn  of 
Rokeliy,  which  he  describes  as  an  immense  quarto.  In 
an  i8iq  letter  he  makes  .1  <  ontcmptuous  reference  to 
J.  M.  W.  Turner: — "  Turner's  palm  is  as  itching  as  his 
fingers  are  ingenious,  he  will  do  nothing  without  <  ash 
and  anything  for  it."  There  are  also  references  to  Sir 
Henry  Kaeburn,  one  being  : — "  I  need  scarce  request  you 
will  be  as  moderate  as  possible  in  your  exactions  from 
Mr.  Racburn's  kindness,  which  means  in  broad  Scotch 
take  as  much  as  you  can  get."  The  correspondence 
closes  with  a  letter  of  March  5th,  1832,  written  from 
Naples,  and  shows  that  Scott's  powers  had  waned,  the 
letter  being,  in  some  places,  incoherent  and  difficult  to 
read.  The  Burns  manuscript  referred  to  was  that  ol  his 
well-known  song,  The  Lass  0'  Ballochmyle,  written  on 
two  folio  pages  and  consisting  of  five  numbered  eight-line 
stanzas.  This  changed  hands  at  £"400.  As  in  other 
instances  of  Burns's  manuscripts,  this  copy  is  not  the 
sole  version.  There  is  one  in  the  collection  at  Mossgiel, 
the  farm  which  Burns  tenanted  from  1784.  The  manu- 
script now  sold  was  probably  a  copy  kept  by  the  poet 
for  his  own  use,  and  appears  to  be  unrecorded.  It  has 
two  verbal  differences  from  the  usual  published  version  : 
"  The  bonny  lass  "  for  "  Behold  the  lass,"  and  "  Sweet 
an  ev'n"  for  "Sweet  is  night."  In  addition,  the  last 
two  lines  of  stanza  3  vary  from  the  printed  text,  and 
Burns  lias  written  two  further  alternative  pairs  of  lines 
below,  under  the  heading  "  Variations."  This  manu- 
script was  given  in  1837  to  General  R.  C.  Ferguson,  of 
Raith,  grandfather  of  Viscount  Xovar.  who  had  sent  it 
for  sale.      Letters  in  other  properties  included  a  collection 
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of  fifty-six  addressed  by  John  Wesley  to  the  Scottish 
Divine,  Joseph  Benson,  between  1767  and  1790,  con- 
taining many  interesting  references  to  Kingswood  School, 
where  WTesley  had  appointed  Benson  Classical  Master. 
This  found  a  buyer  at  /350  ;  and  £160  was  paid  for  a 
series  of  six  from  Wesley  to  his  intimate  friend,  Thomas 
Rankin,  between  March  and  August,  1775.  Rankin  was 
sent  in  1773  to  America  to  reform  Methodism  there,  and 
the  letters  contain  important  references  to  the  trouble 
between  England  and  Vmerica  \n  eleven  page  manu- 
script notebook  of  James  Boswell,  with  many  interesting 
notes  on  Ins  "  illustrious  departed  friend,  Dr.  Johnson," 
found  a  buyer  at  £90.  A  quarto  page  manuscript  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  Festina  Lente,  beginning:  "  Whatevet 
course  of  Life  greaf  Jove  allots."  made  £40;  and  £52 
was  paid  lor  the  manuscript  ol  his  I'pon  Hi,  Feast  of 
St  Simon  and  St.  1 111I1  ,  written  on  two  folio  pages.  A 
letter  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Lady  I'.osw c  II  (June  22nd. 

18221  referring  to  the  death  o!  Sir  Alexander  Boswell, 
who  was  fatally  wounded  in  a  duel  with  James  Stuart, 
mar  Kirkcaldy.  Fifeshire,  on  March  20th.  [822,  realised 
;  and  a  letter  from  David  Livingstone  to  W.  Oswel 
Kolebeng,  April  10th,  1848),  in  which  he  discusses  very 
fully  the  course  of  the  River  Limpopo,  £50.  Printed 
books  at  this  sale  included  a  slightly  soiled  first  edition 
id  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  two  vols.,  1791,  inscribed 
lo  William  Seward  from  the  Author,  as  a  Memorial  of 
social  friendship,  which  has  lasted  for  main-  years,  and 
it  is  hoped  shall  last  for  many  more.  James  Boswell, 
London,  17th  June.  [791,"  which  fetched  £88  ;  a  "  first  " 
ol  Nicolaus  Copernicus's  lie  Hi  eolutiomhus  Orbium 
Coelestium,  with  woodcut  diagrams  in  text,  1543,  £172; 
I  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  two  vols.,  large  paper, 
1768,  £05  ;  a  defective  copy  of  Robert  Burton's  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  large  paper,  1621,  £65  ;  one  of  three 
recorded  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  Edmund  Bert's 
An  Approved  Treatise  of  Hawkes  and  Hawking,  1619, 
£90  ;  A  Jewell  for  Gentrie.  Being  an  exact  Dictionary 
.  ...  to  make  any  man  understand  all  the  art  .... 
belonging  to  Hawking,  Hunting,  Fowling  and  Fishing,  by 
T.S.,  black  letter,  1614,  £75.  (This  is  an  improved 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Hawking,  Hunting  and  Fishing, 
by  Dame  Juliana  Berners)  ;  and  an  uncut  "  first  "  of 
T.  De  Quincey's  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-eater, 
lacking  advertisement  leaves,  1822,  £44.  Autograph 
letters  and  manuscripts,  from  various  sources,  formed 
the  subject  of  Sotheby's  sale  on  June  27th.  This  included 
one  of  the  most  important  and  intimate  musical  relics 
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of    Richard    Wagner,    the    manuscript    of    the    Siegfried 
Idyll,  belonging  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Hans  Richter,  the 
celebrated  conductor,      ft  was  knocked  down  at  ^1,150, 
a  sum  understood  to  be  below  the  reserve.     This  work 
was    composed    on    the    occasion    of    Cosima    Wagner's 
birthday    (shortly   after  their  marriage  and  the  birth  of 
Siegfried)   as  a  Serenade  to  be  played  outside  Cosima's 
window   at   Triebschen.     Richter  was   staying  with    the 
Wagners   at   the   time,    and   the   composer   subsequently 
presented     him    with    the    score.     Twelve    letters    from 
Charles  Dickens  produced  a  total  of  £406   10s.     Of  this 
sum,  £1  12  was  paid  for  one  to  Maclise,  the  actor,  written 
while   Dickens  and  his  wife  were  in  Baltimore  in  1842. 
"  Imagine   Kate  and   I,"   he  writes,   "  a  kind   of  Queen 
and   Albert — holding  a  leve6  every  day  (proclaimed  and 
placarded   in  newspapers)   and  receiving  all  who  choose 
to  come  ....     imagine  when  I  landed  from  a  steamboat 
in  New    York,  in  a  dense  crowd,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
people,  screwing  small  dabs  of  fur  out  of  the  back  of  the 
costly  great-coat  I  bought  in  Regent  Street  !  "     Another 
Dickens  letter  (undated)  addressed  to  Sergeant  Talfourd, 
realised  ,£68.      In   this  he  mentions  that   Barnaby  Radge 
will   be   published    "  as   a   novel,    and   not   in   portions," 
and  that  he  has  "  ^2,000  certain,  on  the  delivery  of  the 
manuscript,  and  ,£2,000  more  conditional  upon  the  sale." 
hi  a  letter  to  Thomas  Hood   (September  12th,   1843), 
whi<  h  realised  £66,  Dickens  mentions  that  he  has  "  been 
pegging   away  tooth  and  nail  at  Chuzzlewit."     A   letter 
from  Charlotte  Bronte  to  Ellen   Nussey   (January  25th, 
1850),  referring  to  a  "  remarkable  epistle  from  Thackeray," 
made  £46  ;    an  undated  letter  from  Keats  to  Jane  Rey- 
nolds,  probably   written   while  he  was  at  Oxford,   £"65  ; 
another,   to   Joseph   Severn,    July   6th,    1818,   apparently 
the  earliest  letter  known  of  Keats's  correspondence  with 
Severn,  /40  ;    the  manuscript  of  R.  L.  Stevenson's  poem, 
Lesson  on  the  sea,  five  stanzas  of  four  lines,  £46  ;    and  a 
litter  from  Charles  Lamb  to  William  Blackwood   (June 
29th,  1830),  presenting  him  with  a  copy  of  Album  Verses, 
^30  ;    The  Album  of  Mrs    Jane  Towers,   a  noted  writer 
<>l  1  hildren's  stories,  and  sister  of  Charles  Cowden  Clarke 
(Lamb's  "dear  three  C's  "),  changed  hands  at  £90.      It 
contains    many    interesting   autograph   contributions    by 
Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  others. 
The  manuscript  of  Handel's  overture  to  the  opera  Flavio, 
arranged  in  short  score  for  the  harpsichord,  realised  ^62  ; 
a  letter  from  Voltaire  (1743)  to  Martin  Ffolkes,  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  mentioning  that  "  My  first  masters 
in    your    free    and    learned    country,    were    Shakespeare, 
Adisson  (sic),  Dryden  and  Pope,"  ,£35  ;    and  a  series  of 
thirty-six    letters    of    Cardinal    Pietro    Bembo,    written 
between    151 5   and    1539,   £90.     This   sale   also   included 
a    few    miscellaneous    lots    which    belonged    to    Aubrey 
Beardsley's   mother,    who  died   at   Brighton   in    January 
last.      The    most    notable    was    Walter    Richard    Sickert's 
full-length  portrait  of  Beardsley,  standing  holding  hat  and 
stick  in  his  right  hand,  signed  "  Sickert,"    29^  x    n|  in. 
This  was  purchased  by  the  authorities  of  the  Tate  Gallery 
for  £300.     On   June   28th,   a  selection   from   the   library 
of  Mr.  R.  Fleming  Crooks  brought  a  total  of  £1,227.     A 
first  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  Lamb's  Essays  of  Eha, 
1823,   with  a  "  first  "  of  the  Last  Essays  of  Elia,   1833, 
two  vols.,    uncut   and   in  original  boards,   sold   for  £110; 
the   first   collected   editions  of  Beaumont  and   Fletcher's 


Comedies  and  Tragedies,  1647,  £45  ;   a  "  first  "  of  Burton's 
The    Anatomy    of  Melancholy,    with   errata    leaf   at   end, 
162 1,   £95  ;    and  a  first  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  N. 
Hawthorne's  The  Scarlet  Letter,  Boston,  1850,  £45.     One 
of  the  most  interesting  lots  in  the  three  days'  sale,  con- 
cluded  on   July  6th,   was  a  series  of  letters  concerning 
the    quarrel    between   Thackeray    and    John    Forster   on 
June   8th,    1847.     The  letters,   which  changed  hands  at 
£425,    belonged   to   Miss   Fanny   Crosbie,    niece   of   John 
Forster    and    Henry    Colburn.      In    a    letter    written    by 
Thackeray    to    Forster    the    day    after    the    quarrel,    he 
writes  : — "  The  explanation  of  my  conduct  last  night  lies 
in   words  used  by  yourself  many  weeks  ago  when  you 
were  pleased  to  inform  a  mutual  acquaintance  that  I  was 
'  as  false  as  hell.'     ft  certainly  would  have  been  an  act 
of  treachery  on  my  part  to  shake  the  hand  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  formed  such  an  opinion  of  me  :    and  I  don't  see, 
under  the  circumstances,  how  I  could  have  acted  other- 
wise."    In  the  series  is  also  a  long  letter  from  Dickens 
to  Forster.     In  a  final  one  Thackeray  writes  to  Dickens  : — 
Forster  ought   not   to   have  used   the   words  :     Taylor 
ought  not  to  have  told  them  ;    and  I  ought  not  to  have 
taken  them  up.     And   for  my  part  I  am  sorry  f  did." 
Other    letters    in    this    property    included    one,    undated, 
from  Charlotte  Bronte  to  Henry  Colburn,   the  publisher, 
referring  to   Wnthering  Heights,   which  brought  £"29.     A 
collection    of   books    of    medical    and    scientific    interest, 
formed  by  M.  Andre  L.  Simon,  the  author  of  Bihliotheca 
Bacchica,  realised  a  total  of  just  under  £"1,050 — the  top 
price,  £120,  was  bid  for  a  copy  of  B.  Glanville's  De  Pro- 
prietatibus     Rerum,     translated     into     French     by     Jean 
Corbichon,   Gothic   letter,   with  eighteen  large   woodcuts 
in    the    text,    Lyons,     1491.     Notable    lots    from    other 
courses  included  Peter  Martyr's  The  History  of  Travayle 
in   the    West   and  East   Indies  ....  done   into   Englvshe 
by  Richard  Eden,  black  letter,  1577,  which  sold  for  £55  ; 
the  1866  edition  of  C.  L.  Dodgson's  ("  Lewis  Carroll  ") 
Alice    in    Wonderland,    in    original    cloth,    £49  ;     a    first 
edition  of  Herman  Melville's   The   Whale,   3  vols.,    1851, 
£38  ;    a  tall,  uncut  "  first  "  of  Gray's  Odes,  eleven  leaves, 
printed     at    Strawberry     Hill,     1757,     £40;      Christopher 
Smart's  A  Song  to  David,  the  "contents"  on  the  reverse 
of  the  title-page  are  signed   by  the  author,    1763,  £36; 
Henry  Aiken's  National  Sports  of  Great  Britain,  engraved 
title  dated  182 1,  and  fifty  coloured  plates,  date  1   Jan., 
1820,  £"75  ;    and  the  Kelmscott  Press  Edition  of  Chaucer's 
Works,  1896,  £"195.     An  impression  of  the  second  edition 
of  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,   1600  (161 9)  fell  at 
£"112.     Of  this  edition,  which  is  one  of  the  falsely  dated 
quartos  printed  by  William  Jaggard  for  Thomas  Pavier 
in   c6i9,  about  twenty-six  copies  are  known.     A  copy  of 
the    Works    of  St.    Evremond,    7    vols.,    1740,    in    original 
mottled  calf,  stamped  with  the  arms  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
received  a  final  offer  of  £90  ;    while  a  last  bid  of  £105 
was   made   for  the   first  illustrated   edition   of   Voltaire's 
La  Henriade,  London,   1728,  bound  in  red  morocco,  and 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  Duchess  de  Mirepoix,  the  friend 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour  ;    and  £60  was  offered  for  the 
same    author's    La    Pucelle    d'Orldans,    2    vols.,    London, 
1780,  in  red  morocco,  with  the  arms  of  Louis  XVI. 

On  the  Premises  Sales. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  Press,  the  most  notable  of  sales 
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under  this  heading  was  that  of  the  contents  of  Craigweil 
House,  near  Bognor  Regis,  belonging  to  Sir  Arthur  du 
Cros.  This  occupied  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley  for  five 
days  beginning  on  August  2nd.  The  pictures  sold  in- 
cluded Frank  Brangwyn's  The  Shipbuilders,  35  X  80  in., 
which  brought  £630  ;  Hugh  Van  der  Goes's  The  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  on  panel,  33  x  18  in.,  in  carved  Gothic 
frame,  ^315  ;  J-  Constable's  Salisbury  Cathedral,  34  x  43 
in.,  ^105  ;  Lucas  Cranach's  A  Merry  Company,  on  panel, 
32  x  46  in.,  £294  ;  and  a  glass  picture,  William  and 
Mary  on  a  Terrace,  17  x  29  in.,  £47  5s.  A  panel  of  stained 
glass,  with  full-length  portrait  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
80  x  44  in.,  from  Stoke  Poges,  and  reputed  to  have 
originally  been  in  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and  a  com- 
panion panel  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  realised  £126  ;  and  two 
panels  with  mediaeval  figures  and  Biblical  subjects,  each 
18  x  13^  in.,  dated  1537  and  1575  respectively,  £46  zs. 
A  Chelsea  porcelain  figure  of  a  pierrot  in  black  costume, 
standing  on  a  plinth  decorated  in  the  Chinese  famille-verte 
style,  with  red  anchor  mark  in  raised  oval  medallion, 
10  in.  high,  cost  £73  10s.  Twelve  mahogany  chairs,  of 
Chinese  Chippendale  design,  £121  16s.  ;  three  troop 
guidons  of  the  2nd  Dragoon  Guards,  richly  embroidered 
in  crimson  silk  damask,  were  bought  for  the  Regiment 
for  £35  14s.,  and  two  bronze  groups,  Boreas  carrying  off 
Orithyia  and  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  21  in.  high,  £31  10s. 
Ivory  groups  included  a  statuette  of  Abraham  about  to 
sacrifice  Isaac,  13!  in.  high,  which  sold  for  ^56  14s.  ;  a 
17th-century  bust  of  an  infant,  7  in.  high,  ^40  19s.  ;  a 
German  statuette  of  Mars,  standing  undraped,  drau  ing 
his  sword  with  his  right  hand,  18  in.  high,  ^71  8s.  :  ,1 
Japanese  group  of  two  warriors,  one  kneeling,  the  other 
standing  holding  an  infant  on  his  back,  11  in.  high, 
£47  5s.  ;  a  Geisha  girl,  standing,  carrying  .1  basket  of 
shell-fish,  10J  in.  high,  £42  ;  a  pair  of  pinewood  statues, 
heightened  with  gilt,  representing  Neptune  and  Anipln- 
trite,  47  and  44  in.  high  respectively,  £65  2s.  ;  a  pan  <>l 
Battersea  enamelled  tea  caddies,  painted  with  landscapes, 
4x2^  in.,  /50  8s.  ;  and  an  old  watch,  by  J.  Durand, 
in  silver-chased  case  formed  as  a  death's  head,  /31  r.os 
In  the  course  of  a  sale  at  Sutton  Court,  on  July  26th  and 
27th,  by  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley,  in  conjunction  with 
John  Norton,  a  set  of  eight  Chippendale  mahogany  chair-,. 
with  scrolled  openwork  splats,  went  for  ^107   js 

In  the  course  of  a  sale  at  Sutton  Court,  on  July  26th  and 
27th,  by  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley,  in  conjunction  with 
John  Norton,  a  set  of  eight  Chippendale  mahogany  1  hair-., 
with  scrolled  openwork  splats,  went  for  ^107  2s. 

The  two  days'  sale  of  the  contents  of  Badmondsfield 
Hall,  Wickhambrook,  Suffolk,  held  by  Messrs.  Kelmsley 
(164,  Bishopsgate,  London),  on  July  26th  and  27th.  in- 
cluded a  Chippendale  secretaire  bookcase,  which  broughl 
£270  ;  Charles  II.  suites  of  five  and  seven  chairs  made 
^110  and  ^130  respectively;  and  a  child's  high  chair, 
of  the  same  period,  £25.  A  Chippendale  mahoganj  suite 
of  two  arm-  and  five  high-backed  chairs  realised  j  173  : 
a  small  octagonal  Chippendale  centre  table  on  pillar 
tripod,  with  claw-and-ball  feet.  /120;  an  old  Chinese 
black  and  gilt  lacquer  cabinet,  3  ft.  wide,  ^60  ;  a  William 
and  Mary  oyster  wood  commode,  £45  ;  a  walnut  side- 
table,  of  the  same  period,  with  oyster-wood  top,  £58  ; 
an  old  English  bracket  clock,  by  Jasper  Taylor,  Holborn, 
in  Queen  Anne  case,  circa  1694,  ^50  ;  five  William  and 
Mary  walnut-wood  chairs,  /71  ;    and  a  pair  of  James  II. 


chairs,  in  walnut-wood,  ^40.  The  top  price  for  silver  was 
reached  by  a  George  II.  cream-ewer  (4  oz.),  which  fetched 
65s.    per   oz. 


Art  Sales  in  Paris 

Among  the  important  sales  that  have  taken  place  in 
Paris  recently  that  of  a  collection  of  works  by  French 
Impressionists   and   post-Impressionists,    at  the   Galeries 
Georges   Petit,   on   June  9th,   was  the  most  interesting. 
The   thirty-one   lots   sold   brought   a   total   of   3,255,600 
francs.     This  was  453,600  more  than  the  value  estimated 
by  the  experts  who,   with  the  Paul  Cassirer  Gallery,  of 
Berlin,  were  responsible  for  the  sale.     The  highest  price, 
361,000  f.,  was  given  for  Van  Gogh's  canvas,  Le  Pont  de 
Trinquetaille,  Aries,   1888,   74  x  93  cm.     Other  pictures 
included  Renoir's  Girl  with  a  Hoop,  25  x  75  cm.,   which 
made   321,000   f.  ;     the  same  artist's  Le   Pont  des  Arts, 
6]   cm.  x   1  m.,  133,000  f.  ;    Gondola  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
Venice,  53  x  64  cm.,  180,000  f.  ;    Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl, 
30  x  22  cm.,  102,000  f.  ;    and  Two  Girls  Reading,  54^  x 
66  cm.,   200,000  f.     Cezanne's  Provencal   Village  through 
the  Trees,  82  x  66  cm.,  made  250,000  f.  ;   the  same  artist's 
Apples   on    a    Table,    60  x  73   cm.,    320,000  f.    ;     Corot's 
Meditation,  48J  x  35  cm.,  1 10,000  f.  ;  A  Normandy  Farm, 
45  X  62  cm.,  and  La  Poe'sie,  55  x  43^  cm.,  by  the  same, 
180,500    f.    and    150,000    f.    respectively  ;     Courbet's    La 
Liseuse  d'Ornans,  61   x  71  \  cm.,  150,000  f.  ;  and  Daumier's 
' I '1I1  pus  and  the  Shepherd,  65  x  50  cm.,  146,000  f.  La  Sortie 
ilu  Bain,  a  pastel  by  Degas,  70  x70  cm.,  fetched  110,000  f.  ; 
and  his  Danseuse  Etoile,  in  the  same  medium,  38  x  27^ 
<  m  ,  91,000  f.     This  is  the  first  combined  Franco-German 
sale  since  the  War.      In  the  same  rooms,  on  May  27th, 
mi    I  hum. is  Laurence's  portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Wilton 
realised    380,000    f.  ;      and    Drouais's    The    Children    of 
Bouillon,  150,000  f.     Again,  on  April  29th,  a  pair  of  en- 
gravings,   in  colours,    Mr.    Leicester    Stanhope    and    Miss 
Gwalkin  as  "  Simplicity,"  by  Bartolozzi,  after  Reynolds, 
sold   for  3,600  f.  ;    La  Rose  Mai  Def endue,  by  and  after 
Debucourt,    13,100    f.  ;     Jeune    Femme    embrassant    une 
Colombe,   by  Demarteau   1'aine,   after  Boucher,   5,000   f.  ; 
L'Aveu  diffit  He  and  L' Indiscretion,  a  pair,  by  Janinet,  after 
Lavreince,  8,400  f.  ;    Master  Lambton  {The  Red  Boy),  after 
Liu  rem  e,  by  S.  Cousins,  13,200  f.  ;  Le  Bain,  by  Regnault, 
alter  Baudouin,  and  Le  Lever,  by  and  after  Regnault,  a 
pair,  10,100  f.  ;    and  The  Age  of  Bliss,  by  E.  Scott,  and 
The  Cake  in  Danger,  by  W.  Nutter,  a  pair,  after  J.  Russell, 
6    ,">   f       Paste]  drawings  included  La  Tour's  Portrait  of 
Marc-Rene  de  Montalembart,  65  x  55  cm.,  which  realised 
35,000  f.  ;     Lepicie's  Portrait  of  a   Young  Man,  45         56 
cm.,   14,100  f.  ;    and  John  Russell's  Portrait  of  a   Young 
Girl,  60  x  45  cm.,  33,000  f.      In  the  same  sale,  a  white 
marble   bust  of  le   Marechal  de   Contades,   attributed   to 
J.  B.  Lemoyne,  75  cm.  high,  went  for  49,100  f.  ;    a  bronze 
statuette  of  Louis  XV.  as  a  Roman  Emperor,  43  cm.  high, 
from  the  Wallace  Collection,  22,000  f.  ;    a  Louis  XV.  arm- 
chair, covered  with  petit-point  needlework,   21,000  f.  ;    a 
panel  of  Aubusson  tapestry,  woven  with  a  view  of  a  village 
and  a  ruined  chateau,  with  figures,  2  m.  58  cm.  x  3  m. 
15  cm.,  24,000  f.  ;   an  18th-century  Flemish  panel,  worked 
with   the   Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,    2   m.   60  cm.  x  2   m. 
40  cm.,  25,500  f.  ;    and  a  pair  of  Louis  XVI.  bronze  can- 
delabra,   with    branches    for    three    lights,    34    cm.    high, 
1 15, 100  f. 
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The   Stotesbury  Collection  on  Loan 

The  presence  of  the  Stotesbury  Collection  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art,  where  it  was  placed  on 
loan  before  the  departure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  T. 
Stotesbury  for  Europe  last  summer,  has  made  the 
Museum,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the  only  rival  in 
this  country  to  the  Huntington  collection  in  California 
so  far  as  eighteenth-century  British  art  is  concerned. 
As  none  of  the  objects  has  ever  been  lent  for  public 
exhibition  before,  the  collection  has  unusual  interest  for 
American  eyes.  Among  the  paintings  are  Reynolds's 
Miss  Barwell,  nine  paintings  by  Romney,  and  seven  by 
Lawrence.  Romney's  portrait  of  the  youthful  William 
Beckford  and  that  of  the  Vernon  children,  Lawrence's 
portraits  of  the  Misses  Conyngham  and  Hoppner's 
Tambourine  Girl  form  an  unusually  delightful  group 
devoted  to  the  charm  of  youth,  which  is  expressed  more 
appealingly  by  the  British  portrait  school  than  it  has 
ever  been  in  the  whole  range  of  art. 

Among  the  Stotesbury  colour-prints,  which  form  a 
large  group,  is  a  set  of  the  Cries  of  London,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  finest  in  existence. 

French  decorative  art  is  superbly  represented  in  tapes- 
tries from  the  Chinese  set  designed  by  Boucher  and  woven 
at  Beauvais  about  1745,  and  there  is  also  a  fine  Louis  XVI 
secretaire,  signed  by  Riesener. 

A  Mughal   Miniature   of  the   Akbar   Period 

One  of  the  rare  Mughal  miniatures  from  the  History 
of  a  Thousand  Years,  written  to  the  order  of  Akbar  the 
Great,  some  of  the  leaves  of  which  were  recently  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Ajit  Ghose,  of  Calcutta,  and  published 
by  Mr.  Percy  Brown  (Parnassus,  February,  1932),  has 
been  added  to  the  Oriental  collections  of  the  Cleveland 
Museum  (No.  i.).  These  miniatures  are  of  unusually 
large  size,  measuring  slightly  under  17  inches  ami  being 
ioi  inches  wide. 

The  pages  recovered  by  Mr.  Ghose  are  concerned  with 
events  in  the  reign  of  Caliph  Harun-al-Raschid  and  his 
successors.  The  illustration  at  Cleveland  is  executed  in 
the  vivid,  narrative  style  of  the  Hindu  artists,  who  were 
not  so  concerned  with  graceful  ornament  and  pure  linear 
beauty  as  their  Persian  teachers,  but  had  a  lively  interest 
in  character  and  a  feeling  for  dramatic  incident.  The 
scenes  illustrated  represent  on  one  side  of  the  page  a 
hailstorm  at  Sawaid,  in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Caliph 
Al-Mutawakkil  ;  the  building  of  a  palace  at  Damiw  us 
at  about  the  same  period,  and  the  destruction  of  Antioch 
by  earthquake  in  a.d.  850.  On  the  other  side  is  a  scene 
in  which  prayers  are  offered  before  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca 
at  the  time  of  a  water  famine,  and  it  is  on  a  Koran  held 
by  one  of  the  figures  that  the  name  of  Akbar  appears. 
The  Tankh-i-Alp,  or  History  of  a  Thousand  Years,  was 
written  toward  the  end  of  a  thousand  years  of  the  Muslim 
era,  and  was  begun  at  the  order  of  Akbar  in   1582. 

New  Engl.  nJ  Society  of  Contemporary  Art. 

At    the    invitation    of    Philip    Hendy,    an     Englishman 


and  the  new  Director  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department,  the 
New  England  Society  of  Contemporary  Art  held  an 
exhibition  this  summer  at  the  Boston  Museum.  The 
exhibition  was  not  limited  to  the  work  of  members,  but 
included  that  of  various  other  American  artists  who  had 
been  invited  to  participate.  Modernity  in  all  its  forms 
was  the  keynote  to  the  exhibition. 

Two   Unpublished    Portraits   by   Ralph   Earl 

Two  of  the  Connecticut  portraits  which  represent  the 
later  stage  of  the  career  of  Ralph  Earl  have  recently 
come  to  light.  As  yet  unpublished,  they  add  materially 
to  the  reputation  of  this  gifted,  if  curiously  uneven, 
American  painter.  The  subjects  are  Colonel  William 
Taylor  (No.  ii.)  and  his  wife.  Both  portraits  are  signed 
in  Earl's  customary  fashion,  at  the  lower  left  in  a  running 
script,  R.  Earl  Pinxit  17QO.  They  have  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  and  have  only  recently  been 
acquired  from  the  great-granddaughter  of  the  sitters  by 
M.    Knoedler  &  Company. 

Colonel  Taylor  came  of  an  English  family  from  Warwick- 
shire, which  was  first  represented  in  America  by  John 
Taylor,  who  settled  in  Connecticut  in  1639.  Always 
prominent  in  local  affairs  in  the  vicinity  of  Danbury, 
various  members  of  the  family  were  in  the  General 
Assembly,  and  held  other  public  offices.  Earl's  subject 
was  born  on  March  20th,  1764,  and  died  on  February  24th, 
[841.  His  wife  was  Abigail  Storr,  and  the  child  depicted 
with  her  is  a  relative,  Daniel  Boardman.  Colonel 
Taylor's  mother  was  Tamar  Boardman,  of  New  Milford. 
William  Taylor  graduated  from  Yale  in  1785,  and  received 
his  Master's  degree  in  1788.  He  was  made  a  Captain  in 
the  8th  Regiment  Cavalry  in  1791,  became  a  Major  in 
[796,  .ind  l.ieutenant-Colonel  in  1802.  The  pictures  are 
still  in  their  original  frames,  which  were  carved  by  Colonel 
l.i    lor   himself. 

These  portraits  exhibit  the  strong  points  of  Earl,  his 
sense  for  crisp  design,  an  appreciation  of  the  personality 
of  his  sitter,  and  a  careful  accuracy  in  the  rendering  of 
1 1 1st unie  detail.  They  deserve  a  place  beside  his  best 
portraits,  such  as  those  of  tin-  (  arpenter  children  in  the 
Worcester  Museum,  the  Talmadge  portraits  belonging  to 
the  Litchfield  Historical  Society,  and  the  portraits  of 
Abigail  Burr  and  her  brother.  Brigadier-General  Gershow 
Burr,  in  the  collection  of  Mrs  II.  K.  Knapp,  Senr.,  of 
New   York. 

It  was  frequently  Earl's  custom  to  introduce  into  a 
portrait  some  piece  of  pertinent  detail  which  represented 
the  interests  of  the  sitter.  Colonel  Taylor  shows  his 
appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  guise  of  a  gentleman 
amateur,  sketching  the  landscape  from  an  open  window, 
while  elegantly  garbed  in  a  handsome  striped  waistcoat 
and  holding  his  cane  at  a  jaunty  angle  in  his  left  hand. 
Other  instances  of  this  custom  of  Earl's  are  seen  in  such 
portraits  as  those  of  Oliver  Ellsworth  and  his  wife  in  the 
Wadsworth  Athenaeum  in  Hartford  ;  Mrs.  Charles  Jeffery 
Smith    in   the   Wolsey  collection   at    New     Haven  ;      Mrs. 
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Thomas  Shaw,  in  the  New  London  Historical  Society, 
and  the  Reverend  Truman  Marsh  in  the  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum. It  is  noticeable  that  in  his  most  successful  por- 
traits, Earl  has  been  at  pains  to  follow  this  system,  while 
in  his  less  creditable  paintings,  whose  faults  are  in  their 
woodenness  and  crudeness  but  never  insipidity,  he  has 
placed  his  sitter,  unoccupied,  against  a  plain  background. 

His  portraits  of  women  and  children  are  generally 
among  his  best  works,  and  the  present  portrait  of  Mrs. 
■faylor  and  her  young  relative  belongs  to  a  series  of  such 
representations  of  which  the  best  known  is  that  of  Lady 
Williams  and  her  child  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
painted  during  Earl's  ten  or  more  years  in  England. 

Earl  was  born  in  Massachusetts  on  May  nth,  1751. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  life,  but  he  was  painting 
portraits  in  Connecticut  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  A 
few  years  later  he  deserted  his  wife  and  went  to  England, 
where  he  was  for  a  time  in  the  studio  of  Benjamin  West, 
although  the  influence  of  Copley  continued  to  be  the 
predominant  one  throughout  his  life.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1783,  and  it  is  said 
that  George  III.  sat  to  him  for  a  portrait,  but,  if  this  is 
true,  it  has  since  passed  from  sight.  After  taking  an 
English  wife  and  deserting  her  in  the  same  fashion  as 
his  first,  he  returned  to  America  about  1787,  in  which 
year  he  was  painting  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, which  rumour 
says  was  done  in  pri- 
son, where  he  was 
sent  for  debt.  It  was 
probably  these  moral 
blots  on  his  career  that 
caused  the  righteous 
Dunlap  to  dismiss 
him  so  summarily  in 
his  History  of  the  Arts 
of  Design  in  the  United 
States.  His  final  years 
were  spent  in  Con- 
necticut, where  he 
painted  numerous  por- 
traits of  the  rural 
aristocracy  until  his 
death  in   1801. 

American  Art  in 
Retrospect 

A  "  Survey  of 
American  Painting," 
covering  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  which 
the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  has  offered  in 
an  exhibition  that  is 
extending  until  the 
early  part  of  October, 
touches  many  high 
points  in  the  period, 
but  leaves  certain 
gaps.  It  offers  a  paral- 
lel with  the  Metro- 
politan Museum's  re- 
cent  exhibition    uhii  h 
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presented  modern  taste  in  old  masters.  In  the  more 
selective  field  of  the  Chicago  exhibition  one  sees  especially 
the  older  man  whom  the  present  generation  delights  to 
honour.  After  Sully  and  Harding  of  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  there  is  a  jump  to  Homer  and 
Fuller,  Ryder  and  Eakins.  This  is  in  accord  with  modern 
taste,  which  sees  little  in  mid-century  work,  unless  there 
is  a  further  revival  of  interest  in  the  Hudson  River 
School,  of  which  there  has  been  a  slight  indication  recently. 
The  Museum  has  drawn  especially  on  the  Ryerson 
and  Deering  collections,  as  well  as  on  a  few  private 
sources,  and  with  its  own  possessions  has  achieved  a 
creditable  group.  One  of  the  earliest  and  unquestionably 
the  most  interesting  paintings  is  Copley's  portrait  of 
Brass  Crosby,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  formerly  in  the 
collection  of  Archibald  Ramsden,  which  was  sold  at 
Christie's  in  February,  191 7.  The  painting  was  executed 
after  Copley  took  up  his  residence  in  England,  and  in  its 
chiaroscuro  and  luminosity  shows  his  struggle  to  yet 
away  from  the  unatmospheric  backgrounds  of  his  Ameri- 
can period.  Copley  evidently  wished  to  do  honour  to 
his  subject,  as  he  has  presented  him  in  a  heroic  and 
dramatic  manner,  in  full  regalia,  standing  by  the  figure 
of  Justice.  This  doubtless  has  reference  to  Crosby's 
defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Press.  During  his  term  of 
office,    which   began   in    1770,   the   London  Evening  Post 

attempted  to  print  the 
debates  of  Parliament, 
for  which  its  editor, 
one  Miller,  was  sum- 
moned to  the  Bar  of 
the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Miller  refused 
to  attend,  and  was 
taken  into  custody, 
from  which  he  was 
released  by  Crosby. 
Crosby  was  thereupon 
arrested  and  taken  to 
the    Tower.  After 

serving  a  sentence 
there  he  was  naturally 
looked  upon  as  a  hero 
by  the  champions  of  a 
free  Press.  At  the 
end  of  his  term  of 
office  he  was  given  a 
vote  of  thanks  by  the 
Common  Council  and 
presented  with  a  silver 
cup. 

The  vigour  of  Cop- 
ley and  the  earlier 
men  gives  way  to  the 
sweetness  and  refine- 
ment which  Thomas 
Sully  and  Chester 
Harding  injected  into 
the  American  portrait 
style,  occasionally  to 
great  advantage,  but 
sometimes  leaving  one 
with  a  new  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  cast- 
iron  virtues  of  a 
Vanderlyn  or  a 
Duyckinck.  The 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Lin - 
gen,  by  Sully,  and 
Harding's  Mrs . 
George  Halett,  are, 
however,  pleasing 
without  insipidity. 

In  George  Fuller 
and  Albert  Ryder 
the  Romantic  spirit 
appears  toward  the 
end  of  the  century 
concurrently  with 
the  clear,  lucid 
realism  of  Winslow 
Homer  and  Thomas 
Eakins.  These  four, 
who  are  especially 
well  represented  at 
the  Chicago  exhi- 
bition, stood  some- 
what apart  from 
the  life  around 
them  in  their  pre- 
occupation with 
their  art,  and  are 
undoubtedly  the 
greatest  of  their 
day.  Fuller's 
Psyche  is  one  of 
those  imaginative 
figures  lie  so  often 
painted,  vague  of 
outline,  but  ani- 
mated with  genuine 
poetic  beauty.  Ry- 
ders'  Moonlight  in 
Maine  has  the 
w i t  c  h  e  r  y  of  a 
world  seen  only  in 
visions.  Homer's 
W  a  t  i  h  i  n g  the 
Breakers,  painted 
in  1 891,  is  one  of 
the  sea  pieces 
which  were  his 
greatest        interest 

later  in  his  career,  but  harks  back  to  his  earlier  figure 
subjects,  and  earlier  still  to  his  illustrator  days  during 
the  Civil  War  when  he  perfected  a  remarkable  technical 
skill  in  draughtsmanship.  Eakins'  Music,  in  which  one 
sees  a  half-length  of  a  violinist  and  the  head  of  his  accom- 
panist in  the  background,  indicates  the  laboured  patience 
with  which  he  completed  the  spinning  out  of  detail  of 
significant   value. 

Whistler  and  Sargent,  Mary  Cassatt,  Walter  Shirlaw. 
Elihu  Yedder.  Henry  Golden  Dearth  and  William  M. 
Chase  were  chosen  to  represent  the  generation  just  passed, 
while  the  work  of  Kent,  Sterne,  Lawson,  Hawthorne, 
C.arber,       Bellows,        Frieseke,        Henri        and        Savage 
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presented    contem- 
porary   art. 

Central  Asian 
Finds 

Although  there 
are  some  half- 
dozen         American 
expeditions        with 
their    objective     in 
Central    Asia,    it   is 
evident    from    two 
recently       received 
reports  how  far  re- 
moved in  time  are 
the  cultures  which 
are    being    investi- 
gated.       To    exca- 
vate  the    Sasanian 
remains    at    Ctesi- 
phon,    near    Bagh- 
dad,    dating     from 
the     third     to    the 
seventh         century 
a.d.,  with  traces  of 
an   older    Parthian, 
.is  well  as  1  IHlenis- 
tic,  influence,  is  the 
aim  of  the   Metro- 
politan       Museum, 
working      111      con- 
jun<  t  ion    with    the 
German  State 
Museums         A    re- 
port       from        Mr. 
Joseph     Upton,     of 
the    Museum    staff, 
desi  ribes     mosaics, 
painted  stucco 
figures,  carved  mar- 
bles, silver  coins  of 
Khusrau    II.    (a.d. 
590-(j2>S),     and     an 
imposing    fragment 
of  a   stucco  winged 
horse,   the  last  be- 
ing  selected  by  the 
Iraq     Government, 
to    remain     in    the 
Baghdad    Museum. 
Crossing    Persia   in   a   north-easterly   direction   toward 
the  Caspian  Sea,  one  finds  an  expedition  at  Asterabad 
under    the    direction    of    Professor    Frederick    R.    Wulsin 
and  sent  by  the  William  Rockhill  Nelson  Trust  of  Kansas 
City.     He  is  working  on  the  site  of  Tureng  Tepe,   the 
Hill  of  the   Pheasants,"  where  gold  and  silver  objects 
were  discovered  in  1841  that  bore  out  a  legendary  account 
of  a  vast  treasure  buried  there.     The  American  Institute 
for  Persian  Art  and  Archaeology  has  just  published  the 
first  report  from   Dr.   Wulsin,   in   which  he  tells  of   the 
recovery,  in  spite  of  scorpions,  heat,  malaria  and  over- 
zealous    diggers,    whose    training    on    the    railway    had 
not    given    them    a    proper    respect    for     archoeological 
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fragments,    of  a    considerable 
Bronze   Age. 


number    of    relics    of    the 


Tz'ii  Chou  Ware  at  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art 

Unlike  many  museums,  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington  does  not  publish  the  objects  in  its  collections, 
although  descriptive  material  is  on  hand  for  the  student 
to  consult  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  visit  this  admirable 
collection  of  Oriental  art.  For  that  reason  its  objects 
are  not  so  widely  known  as  they  deserve  to  be,  although 
it  is  more  than  possible 
that  the  system  de- 
vised by  the  late  Mr. 
Freer  has  the  advan- 
tage of  presenting  the 
object  to  the  student 
at  first  hand,  and  not 
by  the  inadequate 
means  of  photographic 
reproduction. 

Examples  of  Tz'ii 
Chou  ware  from  the  sec- 
tion of  Chinese  pottery 
are  chosen  for  descrip- 
tion here,  being  repres- 
entative both  of  the 
quality  of  the  collect- 
ion and  the  several 
strongly  marked  types 
of  this  ware.  The  fac- 
tories at  Tz'ii  Chou,  in 
Southern  China,  have 
been  in  existence  for 
thirteen  hundred 
years.  At  certain 
times  similar  ware 
was  made  at  Po-Shan 
and  Hsiao  Hsien,  in 
Kiangsu,  at  Hsu  Chou 
in  Central  Honan,  as 
well  as  in  Shensi  and 
Shansi,  so  that  the 
term  Tz'ii  Chou  has 
come  to  refer  not  so 
much  to  provenance 
as  to  style.  The  com- 
monest type  has  a  body  of  grey  stoneware  shading  to 
reddish  buff.  It  has  a  creamy  white  surface  composed 
of  a  whitish  slip  and  a  transparent  glaze.  A  design  of 
black  or  brown  is  commonest,  but  in  the  Ming  period 
enamels — turquoise-green  and  red,  were  sometimes 
employed  ;  occasionally  a  black  glaze  is  seen  on  the 
earlier  specimens.  Variety  of  relief  was  obtained  in 
several  ways.  Sometimes  the  unfired  glaze  was  cut  away 
so  that  the  design  stood  out  in  relief  ;  again,  the  slip 
was  removed  around  the  design  so  that  the  body  was 
exposed  and  the  design  was  formed  of  the  slip  itself. 
Occasionally  a  lustrous  black  or  brownish  black  glaze  is 


NO.  IV. JAR        POTTERY  DECORATED  IN  BLACK  OVER  WHITE 

SLIP  UNDER  TRANSPARENT  ULTRAMARINE  GLAZE      TZ'u  CHOU  TYPE 
SUNG  DYNASTY       AT  THE  FREER  GALLERY  OF  ART,  WASHINGTON 


the  basis  for  a  design  of  similar  colour  but  different 
composition  ;  in  this  case  the  design  is  generally  of  a 
few  bold  floral  scrolls.  A  very  handsome  bottle,  of  the 
Sung  period,  in  the  Freer  Collection  represents  this  type. 
No  specimens  earlier  than  Sung  (960-1278)  survive, 
but  in  that  period  the  ware  enjoyed  great  favour. 
A  Chinese  account,  written  in  1387,  vouches  for 
this,  but  says  that  contemporary  pieces  were  not 
worth  considering — surely  an  age-old  cry  in  the  history 
of  aesthetics. 

A  wine  jar,  of  Tz'ii 
Chou  type  and  of  Sung 
date,  shows  the  spiri- 
ted design  of  phoenix 
and  floral  scrolls 
which  recurs  continu- 
ally through  the  his- 
tory of  these  potteries 
(No.  iv.).  The  range 
of  motifs  is  remarkably 
limited,  and  we  find 
these  potters  repeating 
a  few  patterns  century 
after  century.  This 
makes  dating  difficult, 
but  the  earlier  wares 
show  a  finer  draughts- 
manship. Another 
typical  motif  is  the 
"  sage  in  landscape." 

A     Signed     Portrait 
by  William  Williams 

Last  spring  an  ex- 
hibition of  Cincinnati 
portraits  was  held  at 
the  Museum  of  Art  in 
that  City  which 
brought  forth  many 
portraits  of  the  citi- 
zens of  an  earlier  day. 
Several  discoveries  of 
an  interesting  charac- 
ter were  made,  one 
of  the  most  important 
being  reported 
by  Mr.  Walter  Siple,  Director  of  the  Museum.  This  was 
of  a  signed  portrait  by  William  Williams,  a  rare  early 
American  painter,  who  was  the  first  teacher  of  the  his- 
torian, Dunlap.  The  portrait,  which  is  a  pastel  of 
General  William  Lytle,  Surveyor-General  of  the  North- 
West  Territory  under  Andrew  Jackson,  has  always  been 
attributed  to  Sharpies  until  its  recent  exhibition,  when 
the  signature  in  red  crayon,  W .  Williams  1795,  was 
discovered  over  the  left  shoulder  of  the  sitter.  There  is 
only  one  other  signed  portrait  by  him  in  existence,  that 
of  Washington  in  masonic  regalia,  which  is  still  in  the 
Alexandria-Washington    Masonic    Lodge    at    Alexandria. 
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BY  MRS.  F.  NEVILL  JACKSON 

The  three  articles  upon  the  "Silhouette  Portraits  in  the  Royal  Collections,"  of  which  this  is  the  second,  have 
been  written  for  "  The  Connoisseur  "  by  the  gracious  permission  of  His  Majesty  The  King. 


Gloucester  House  at  Weymouth  was 
the  residence  of  King  George  III.  during  the  period 
of  convalescence  after  his  first  serious  illness  in 
1789.  Thanksgiving  services  and  social  rejoicings 
had  been  held,  and  the  journey  of  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Family  was  a  triumphal  procession 
through  the  New  Forest.  At  Lyndhurst,  the  old 
custom  of  presenting  milk-white  greyhounds  was 
performed,  after  which  the  Royal  party  moved 
on  to  the  little  resort  on  the  coast. 

Two  adjoining  houses  were  added,  for  the 
accommodation  of  some 
of  the  gentlemen  and 
pages  ;  footmen  and 
others  had  to  be  lodged 
still  further  off.* 

The  Fsplanade — or  its 
equivalent  —  at  Wey- 
mouth took  the  place  of 
the  Terrace  at  Windsor 
for  the  informal  levees  of 
the  King,  and  Thomas 
Gisburn,  Physician  in 
Ordinary  to  His  Majesty, 
soon  saw  that  his  patient 
was  immensely  benefited 
in  health  bv  the  sea  air 
and  bathing. 

Doubtless,  Rosenberg 
accompanied  the  Court, 
and  while  the  Royal 
party,  their  friends  and 
attendants,  lounged  and 


*  Diary  and  Letters  of 
Madame  D'Arblay,  1 778— 
1840,  p.   21)4,    Vol     IV 

Vol.   XC— No.  375— r 


ADOLPHUS      FREDERICK,        1ST       DUKE      OF 


Xo.      I. H.R.H. 

1  AMBRIDGE,     GRANDFATHER    OF    H.M.     QUEEN     MARY 
PAINTED  ON  GLASS  BY  HAMLET  OF  BATH  2f  IN.  BY  2 \  IN. 


met  in  intimate  intercourse,  the  clever  silhouettist 
recorded  their  portraits,  some  of  which  are  in  the 
Royal   Collection. 

So  excellent  are  the  Weymouth  groups  of 
shadow  portraits  taken  in  1789,  and  now  at 
Windsor,  that  they  provide  pictorial  evidence  of 
personality,  and  phases  of  social  history  can  be 
reconstructed  from  them.  Rosenberg's  human 
appeal  has  nevei  been  better  expressed  through 
his  simple  art  than  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
figures,    bearing   in    mind    the   stringency   of   the 

silhouette  convention 
with  regard  to  "all  in  a 
n  >w." 

This  law  being  irrevo 
cable,  Rosenberg's 
subtlety  in  expressing 
individuality,  with  re 
gard  to  a  neighbour 
right  and  left,  is  remark- 
able. 

In  \'i  1.  ii.  we  see  George, 
Prince  of  Wales,  almost 
the  central  figure,  his 
Garter  Star  the  only  dec- 
oration in  the  picture  ; 
his  towering  height  with 
picturesque  military  hat 
and  long  plume  arc- 
valuable  in  the  compo- 
sition, while  his  sabre 
and  tasselled  cane  give 
balance  to  this  fine 
figure.  In  conversation 
with  him  is  his  uncle, 
Duke    Charles     of 
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NO.    II. A    WEYMOUTH    GROUP  GEORGE 

Willi    OTHER    ROYALTIES    AND    ATTENDANTS 


[IV.], 


PRINCE   OF  WALES,   FACING   THE   DUKE   OF   MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ, 
PAINTED    ON    GLASS    BY    ROSENBERG  26    IN.    BY     H|    IX. 


Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  brother  of  the  Queen 
Mother. 

Next  to  him  is  Sir  William  Fawcett,  K.B.,  in  his 
uniform  as  Colonel  of  the  3rd  or  Prince  of  Wales' 
Regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards.  As  one  of  the 
gentlemen  in  attendance  on  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
he  seems  to  be  watching  His  Royal  Highness' 
movements. 

The  last  figure  on  that  side  is  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse-Homburg,  who  in  1818  married  Princess 
Elizabeth,  the  artist  daughter  of  King  George  III. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  are 
four  of  his  brothers.  His  third  brother,  William, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  was  absent  at  sea  at  this  time. 
Each  of  the  Princes  wears  full  uniform,  and  Rosen- 
berg faithfully  notes  all  the  details:  plumes,  spurs, 
swords  and  sabretache.  The  thin  figure  near  the 
lice  trunk  is  that  of  Augustus  Frederick,  Duke  of 
Sussex  (1773-1843),  who  was  the  sixth  son  and 
ninth  child  (if  King  George  III.  He  lived  much 
abroad. 

The  easy  composure  in  the  stance  of  these 
figures  gives  individuality  to  the  shadow  portraits. 
One  can  see  well-considered  urbanity  here,  easy 


deference  there,  jovial  good-fellowship  in  a  third, 
slight  boredom  in  a  fourth.  Though  there  is  no 
colour  in  coats,  hats,  buttons,  scarves  or  plumes, 
its  absence  gives  no  sense  of  lack,  such  is  the 
brilliant  semblance  of  life  in  the  group  by  means  of 
clever  line  alone. 

The  picture  is  painted  on  glass,  which  is  set  in 
the  frame  away  from  the  background  so  that  the 
shade  is  perceptible  ;  it  measures  26  inches  by 
19  inches.  The  figures  stand  from  9  to  10  inches 
in  height.  The  framework  of  foliage  and  tree 
trunks  is  most  unusual.  The  only  other  example 
of  it  by  Rosenberg  that  I  know  of  is  the  glass  paint- 
ing, probably  done  at  the  same  time  at  Weymouth, 
including  portraits  of  some  of  the  same  characters, 
which  is  now  at  Althorp  ;  and  in  the  examples  of 
Mrs.  Read,  nee  Beetham,  the  friend  of  Opie,  foliage 
is  also  used  in  her  rare  silhouette  backgrounds. 

Another  picture  by  Rosenberg,  of  this  Wey- 
mouth period,  adds  extraordinary  interest  to  the 
Roval  Collection  (No.  iv.).  It  measures  10  inches 
by  9  inches,  and  has  Rosenberg's  label  at  the 
back: — "Profile  Painter  to  Their  Majesties  and 
to  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess 
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of  Wales  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York. 
14  The  Grove,  Bath." 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  wearing  his  Garter  Star, 
gives  a  line  example  of  graceful  hat  doffing  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  no  very  easy  matter  one  would 
imagine,  considering  the  size  of  the  hat  to  be 
grasped  in  one  hand,  and  the  dexterity  required 
to  leave  the  wig  in  place.  The  Prince's  handsome 
debonnaire  profile  resembles  exactly  the  portrait 
by  Anthing.*  He  wears  the  same  curved  sword 
of  ceremony  as  in  the  other  "  Weymouth  "  group. 
One  could  imagine  that  this  tete-a-tete  picture  had 
been  done  immediately  after  the  larger  group  was 
taken. 

His  vis-a-vis,  Duke  Charles  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  is  also  in  a  curiously  identical  attitude, 
except  that  he  is  now  holding  his  hat  ;  the  curve  of 
his  body  denotes  both  age  and  deference,  even  the 
uplifted  hand  has  the  same  gesture  in  both  pic- 
tures. It  is,  indeed,  the  same  profile  grown  older 
that  we  see  in  Zoffany's  fine  picture  (also  at 
Windsor)  of  Queen  Charlotte  with  two  of  her 
children,  and  her  brother  and  sister,  out  of  doors. 

It  is  strange  what  idiosyncrasies  come  to  light 
when  Rosenberg  paints  with  correct  revelation  of 

*  Collection  de  100  Silhouettes  des   Personnes  Illustn 
Cdlibres,  pat     I  nthing,   i  791. 


type.  Varying  attitudes,  modes  of  wearing  and 
doffing  hats,  holding  canes,  wearing  swords,  are  all 
bent  to  the  purpose  of  revealing  fine  shades  of 
personality  without  forced  emphasis.  "  Mon 
Prince  avec  1111  Prince,"  as  the  legend  beneath 
reads,  gives  us  a  superb  example  of  the  artist's 
work,  and  two  remarkable  character  studies 
expressed  in  line  and  mass. 

In  the  beautiful  group  painted  by  Rought  of 
Oxford,  once  in  the  Wellesley  Collection,  we  have 
again  the  prim  "  all  in  a  row  "  composition, 
skilfullv  handled,  if  without  Rosenberg's  genius 
(No.  iii.).  Rought,  however,  has  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  transmuted  into  his  idiom  much  varied 
personalitv.  By  line  alone  he  shows  us  marked 
characteristics.  Queen  Charlotte  faces  the  King. 
We  compare  their  respective  heights  ;  the  Queen 
is  several  inches  shorter  than  His  Majesty.  Im- 
mediately behind  comes  the  Princess  Royal 
(1766-1828),  afterwards  Queen  of  Wiirtemberg, 
having  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Frederick, 
King  of  Wurtemberg.  She  is  taller  than  her 
mother,  and  she  wears  a  veil,  this  addition  to  her 
plumed  hat  being  emulated  by  none  other  of  the 
figures  in  the  group. 

The  soft  neck  drapery  is  worn  by  all  the  Prin- 
cesses, as  in  the  Rosenberg  portraits  in  No.  vii. 


No. 


III.  —  KING    GEORGE    III. 
ROUGHT    OF    OXFORD 


QUEEN     CHARLOTTE,     AND    THEIR     SIX     DAUGHTERS  PAINTED    OX     GLASS 

GIVEN    BY    QUEEN    CHARLOTTE    TO    MRS.    GWYN    (HER    BEDCHAMBER    WOMAN') 
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NO.    IV. GEORGE    [IV.],  PRINCE  OF   WALES,    WITH    HIS    UNCLE,    DUKE    OF    MECKLENBURG-STRELITZ 

PAINTED    ON    GLASS    BY    ROSENBERG  IO    IN.    BY    9    IN. 


of  the  first  part  of  this  survey  (The  Connoisseur, 
October,  1932),  but  Rought  paints  no  carna- 
tions. The  youngest,  Princess  Amelia,  holds  the 
arm  of  her  sister  Sophia  ;  she  still  wears  her  hair 
down,  so  that  we  may  date  this  picture  at  about 
the  year  1796,  when  she  would  be  some  thirteen 
years  old,  and  not  yet  "  out  "  in  the  modern  sense 


of  the  word.  Three  sunshades  are  up,  and  we  can 
almost  see  the  folding  hinge  which  the  middle  of 
the  handle  always  bore  in  those  days.  The  foot- 
man carries  two  extra  sunshades. 

Was  the  family  party  setting  out  for  the  con- 
stitutional on  the  Terrace  at  Windsor  ?  For  with 
this  group  there  is  no  Weymouth  tradition,  nor 
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would  Princess  Elizabeth  have  been  there,  as  she 
was  at  Eastbourne  with  Lady  Charlotte  Finch 
during  the  Weymouth  visit. 

It  was  chiefly  at  Windsor  that  the  salutations 
of  guests,  invited  and  uninvited,  formal  or  in- 
formal, were  done.  This  "  terracing,"  as  we  read 
of  it  in  some  of  the  old  journals,  was  a  definite 
means  of  obtaining  the  good-natured  notice  of 
the  members  of  the  Royal  circle  by  favoured 
aspirants  at  an  "  informal  levee,"  as  it  is  called 
in  George  III.,  His  Court  and  Family,  an  old  record 
published  in  1824. 

To  about  this  date  belongs  the  portrait  of  Queen 
Charlotte,  painted  on  convex  glass,  by  H.  Gibbs 
(No.  v.).  It  is  obviously  a  straight  likeness  :  the 
face  is  dense  black  showing  a  fine  outline  ;  the 
dress,  lace  ruffle  and  cap,  with  decorated  band 
and  pendant  ornament,  are  in  greyish  transparency. 
It  is  in  the  characteristic  style  of  this  artist,  which 
he  used  sometimes  with  wax  backing,  sometimes 
without.  Of  the  latter  type  the  Queen  Charlotte 
portrait  in  the  Royal  Collection  is  an  example. 
The  outline  is  as  forceful  and  convincing  as  a 
Japanese  print,  and  has  far  more  personality  in 
it  than  Anthing's  portrait  of  the  Queen  in  sil- 
houette among  his  "  Hundred  Celebrities." 

Lord  Chesterfield's  opinion  of  the  Queen's 
character  seems  to  fit  the  profile  exactly.  Writing 
to  a  friend,  he  says: — "  You  seem  not  to  know 
the  character  of  the  Queen.  Here  it  is  :  she  is  a 
good  woman,  a  good  wife,  a  tender  mother  and 
an  unmeddling  queen.     The  King  loves  her  as  a 


woman,  but  I  verily  believe  he  has  never  spoke 
one  word  to  her  about  politics." 

The  labels  of  Gibbs  are  very  simple,  generally 
the  name  and  initial  alone,  printed,  with  occa- 
sionally an  address  added  :— "  Profilist  or  Profile 
Painter,  Queen  St.  Ranelagh,  Chelsea."  Another 
address  is  23,  College  Green,  Bristol.  The  artist 
worked  in  several  processes  :  on  convex  glass, 
black  profile,  with  dress  detail  transparencies,  as 
with  Queen  Charlotte  at  Windsor  ;  painting  on 
card  with  slight  colour,  or,  generally,  all  black, 
on  ivory.  There  is  no  label  on  this  portrait,  but 
the  technique  alone  is  sufficient  to  testify  to  the 
authorship. 

Hamlet,  of  Bath  (1779-1815),  painted  on  glass 
the  fine  profile  of  Adolphus,  Duke  of  Cambridge 
(1774-1850),  grandfather  of  Queen  Mary,  having 
married  Princess  Augusta,  third  daughter  of 
the  Landgrave  Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel,  in  1818. 
The  silhouette  (No.  i.)  still  retains  a  great  resem- 
blance to  the  portrait  of  the  Prince  by  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  exhibited  in  1783  when  the  subject 
was  nine  years  old.  The  arrangement  of  the  hair, 
fine  brow,  beautifully  chiselled  lips  and  chin  are 
much  alike.  Queen  Charlotte  greatly  prized 
Gainsborough's  set  of  fifteen  portraits  of  the 
Royal  Family.  They  were  hung  on  the  walls  of 
the  Green  Closet  at  Buckingham  House,  and  are 
now  at  Windsor. 

Hamlet's  silhouettes  have  great  distinction. 
Occasionally  they  are  to  be  found  full  length,  and 
then    the    looped    curtain    background    may    be 


No.  V. QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  PAINTED  ON  CONVEX  GLASS  BY  H.  GIBBS  3  IN.  BY  2\  IN. 

NO.    VI. H.R.H.    EDWARD,    DUKE   OF   KENT   AND     STRATHEARN,    KG.,    FATHER   OF   QUEEN  VICTORIA 

PAINTED    ON    GLASS 
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NO.     VII. MRS.     DELANY 


l'WXTED     ON     CARD 


expected.  He  makes  use  of  semi-transparencies 
and  abrading  to  emphasise  differences  of  texture, 
as  in  the  hair  of  this  example  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lection. His  addresses  at  Bath  are  12,  Union 
Street,  17,  Union  Passage,  and  2,  Bond  Street. 
He  also  worked  at  Weymouth,  where  the  Windsor 
profile  in  the  Royal  Collection  may  have  been 
taken  during  the  Royal  visit  in  1789. 

Hamlet  is  said  to  have  worked  in  colour  as  well, 
but  I  have  never  found  this  mentioned  on  his 
trade  labels.  Occasionally  he  places  gold  foil  on 
the  under  side,  leaving  a  space  unblacked  to 
indicate  a  jewelled  ornament,  or  for  the  decoration 
ol  military  accoutrements,  as  in  the  full-length 
figure  in  uniform  at  the  Holburne  Museum,  Bath, 
of  Captain  Sir  Francis  Holburne,  4th  Baronet, 
who  served  in  the  Peninsular  War. 

At  the  top  of  Hamlet's  labels  are  the  Roval 
Anns,  beneath  which  is:— "Hamlet,  Profile 
Painter  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  Royal  Familv, 
No.  12  Union  Street,  Bath.  Takes  most  striking 
likenesses  on  glass  or  paper  by  a  sitting  of  one 
minute  only.  Price  from  7  6  to  £1.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  waited  on  if  required." 

This  same  label  is  on  a  beautiful  portrait  of  an 
old  lady,  Miss  Harriet  Marsham,  a  member  of  the 
Marsham  Townsend  family,  which  is  now  before 
me.     I  obtained  this  portrait  at  the  Sidnev  sale, 
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held  at  Frognal,  near  Sidcup,  Chislehurst,  during 
the  Great  War,  in  June,  1915,  when  the  propertv 
was  taken  over  as  the  Facial  Hospital.  This  lady 
had  also  been  painted  by  Gainsborough  in  her 
youth,  as  had  Prince  Adolphus,  son  of  King 
George  III.,  whose  portrait  is  at  Windsor.  Strange 
that  Hamlet  should,  later,  take  both  their  shades. 

Very  different  in  technique  is  the  profile  of 
Edward,  Duke  of  Kent  (1767-1820)  (No.  vi.). 
This  is  painted  on  glass,  but  the  hard  abraded 
detail  of  hair  and  uniform  has  not  the  artistic 
touch  of  Hamlet,  Rosenberg,  Charles,  or  others  of 
the  fine  eighteenth-century  silhouettists.  At  the 
same  time,  to  the  artist's  credit  be  it  noted  that 
not  a  line  is  incorrect  in  that  complicated  array 
of  buttons,  braiding  and  epaulette  work.  This 
can  be  tested  by  comparing  the  shade  with  Plate  24 
in  Officers'  Coats  of  the  British  Army ,  that  splendid 
record  by  Cowell  treasured  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  United  Service  Institution  at  Whitehall, 
where,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  authorities,  a  student 
may  inspect  such  complex  detail  line  for  line.  The 
Duke  of  Kent  was  Governor  of  Gibraltar  in  1802, 
and  Colonel  of  the  first  Foot  Guards  in  1822. 

In  1818  he  married  Victoria  Maria  Louisa  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  and,  as  is  so  well  known 
to  us  all,  was  father  of  the  Princess  Victoria,  who 
became  Queen  on  the  death  of  William  IV. 

The  skilfully  painted  portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  is  black  au  fond,  but  so  heavily  bronzed 


NO.    VIII. KING    WILLIAM     IV.  PAINTED    ON    PAPER 
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that  the  effect  is  comparatively  light  (No.  viii.). 
The  elaborately  frogged  coat  has  a  fur  collar,  on 
which  the  silhouettist  has  lavished  a  good  deal  of 
work.  The  Royal  Crown  on  the  frame  indicates 
that  the  portrait  was  painted  after  1830,  when  the 
august  sitter  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  William 
IV.,  the  "  Sailor  King,"  after  the  death  of  his 
eldest  brother.  Judging  from  the  technique,  it 
was  probably  cut  and  painted  by  Watkins,  but 
there  is  neither  signature  nor  label. 

The  portrait  of 
Madame  de  Gen- 
lis  in  the  Royal 
Collection  (No. 
ix.)  shows  us  a 
lady  who  was 
herself  a  cutter  of 
silhouettes,  fol- 
lowing the 
fashion  of  the 
day  of  dilettante 
portrait  -  taking 
by  amateurs. 
Stephanie  Feli- 
cite  Ducrest  de 
Saint  Aubin, 
Countess  de  Gen- 
lis,  was  born  in 
1740  ;  she  was  a 
brilliant  and  pro- 
lific writer  and 
was  entrusted 
with  the  educa- 
tion  of  the 
younger  mem- 
bers of  t  li  e 
Orleans  family. 
Walpole  records 
in  a  letter  to 
the  Countess  of 
Ossory ,  July 
23rd,  1785,  that 
"  she  went  to  Ox- 
ford to  take  her 
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This  is  corroborated  by  a  sen- 
tence in  a  letter  from  the  Countess  to  Fanny 
Burney,  dated  July  15th,  1785  :— "  Je  pais  dans 
Vinstant  pour  Oxford."  This  shade  is  charmingly 
set  in  a  curved  and  decorated  glass  within  a  wide, 
sombre  frame,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the  brush- 
work  of  Charles  on  card. 

Charles  is  sparing  of  labels,  but  often  signs  his 
work  beneath  the  bust  line.  His  shades  are  often 
forged  at  the  present  day.  There  is  a  beautiful 
label  with  a  lady's  silhouette  in  a  medallion  at  the 
top,  but  I  have  only  seen  it  in  the  Banks  col- 
lection of  trade  labels  at  the  British  Museum  and 


have  never  yet  found  it  on  a  portrait.  There  is 
no  label  on  the  Windsor  example.  One  marvels 
and  is  charmed  at  the  mountain  of  ribbons  and 
gauze  in  the  hat  of  Madame,  with  feathers,  too. 
Haunting  vanities  :  what  a  pruning  and  setting 
right  of  fal-lals  on  emerging  from  a  coach  to 
meet  fine  companv  in  London  or  Paris  ! 

Princess  Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  King 
George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  did  not  enjoy 
as    good    health    as    her    sisters.     Possibly    her 

delicacy,  necessi- 
tating her  fre- 
quent absence 
from  Court  func- 
tions, gave  her 
extra  time  for  her 
art  studies  :  she 
was  extremelv 
well  taught. 

After  Thomas 
Gainsborough 
had  completed 
the  fifteen  por- 
traits of  the 
members  of  the 
Re  »yal  F  a  m  i  1  y 
mentioned 
above,  Princess 
Elizabeth,  with 
her  elder  sister, 
had  lessons  from 
him  during  the 
winter  1786-87. 
Attcrwards  they 
formed  a  class 
and,  witli  some 
of  their  friends, 
met  at  stated 
intervals  at  the 
Queen's  House 
and  studied 
painting  and 
drawing.  In  the 
Lord  Chamber- 
lain's accounts  for  1787*  payment  is  included  for 
two  large  mahogany  drawing  boards  "  for  the 
eldest  Princesses. 

King  George  III.  was  certainly  not  without 
artistic  taste.  Indeed,  His  Majesty's  attainments 
in  that  respect  have  never  received  their  full  due. 
In  1 791,  Boswell  remarks  that  the  King's  taste, 
as  well  as  beneficence,  prompted  him  to  be  patron 
of  science  and  the  arts.  He  was  a  good  draughts- 
man, and  we  must  not  forget  that  it  was  under  his 
auspices  that  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy 
>>f  Arts  took  place  in  1768,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
*  Buckingham  Palace,  H.  Clifford  Smith,  p.  91. 
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NOS.  X.  AND  XI. H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  KENT  (MOTHER 

OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA)  AND  LADY  FLORA   HASTINGS,  HER 

LADY  OF  THE  BEDCHAMBER  CUT  BY  PEARCE 

IN  QUEEN  VICTORIA'S  ALBUM  OF  SILHOUETTES 
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being  its  first  President. 
Farington  writes  in  1795 
that  over  five  thousand 
pounds  had  been  given 
by  the  King  during  the 
first  twenty-seven  years 
after  its  foundation. 
Furthermore,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the 
King's  admiration  for, 
and  encouragement  of, 
Gainsborough,  antici- 
pated the  high  esteem 
in  which  that  master  is 
now  held  by  connois- 
seurs. 

On  the  death  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portland  in 
1785,  Mrs.  Delany  [nee 
Granville;  1700-88), 
whose  artistic  tastes 
were  pronounced,  be- 
came almost  an  intimate 


/<yv>V 


in  the  Royal  Circle.  On 
her  taking  up  her  resi- 
dence at  Windsor  in  the 
house  given  to  her  by 
the  King,  the  young 
Princesses  visited  her 
constantly,  receiving  her 
guidance  in  their  artistic- 
occupations,  painting, 
drawing  and  needle- 
work, and  admiring  her 
mosaic  flower  cuttings, 
correct  in  form,  colour 
and  botanical  naming, 
of  which  there  are 
hundreds  of  specimens 
contained    in   eleven 

NO.    XII. TITLE-PAGE,     IN 

HER  OWN  HANDWRITING,  OF 

QUEEN   (THEN   PRINCESS) 
VICTORIA'S    ALBUM     OF    SIL- 
HOUETTES. 
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great  folio  volumes,  now  at  the  British  Museum.* 
These  testify  not  only  to  Mrs.  Delany's  skill, 
but  also  to  her  industry,  for  the  great  work  was 
begun  after  she  was  seventy  years  of  age.  Her 
portrait  in  the  Royal  Collection  (No.  vii.)  was 
taken  some  time  before  the  lovely  crayon  sketch 
by  Hoppner,  now  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  but  the  fine  profile's  gentle  but  firm 
mouth  and  lovable  expression  of  intelligence  and 
good  nature  is  the  same. 

Princess  Elizabeth  began  to  use  her  pencil  very 
early,  and  with  more  mature  experience  at  the  age 
(if  twenty-five  she  designed  a  series  of  pictures 
entitled  The  Birth  and  Triumph  of  Cupid. 
These  were  engraved  by  Tomkins  and  published 
at  the  King's  expense.  Later  the  series  was  re- 
issued as  The  Birth  and  Triumph  of  Love,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Queen.  This  achievement  was 
followed  in  1806  by  The  Power  and  Progress  of 
Genius.  Twenty-four  sketches  are  in  the  folio,  and 
each  is  signed  "  Eliza  invt.  and  sculpt."  After 
her  marriage  in  1818  she  published  seven  subjects, 
which  included  the  Seasons,  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "  An  Illustrious  Personage."  Issues  were 
occasionally  made  of  her  works  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  of  Hanover  and  other  philanthropic  causes. 

In  a  little  blue  morocco-bound  volume,  6  inches 
by  9  inches,  with  silver  clasp,  once  in  the  possession 
of  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill,  there  may  now  be  seen 
at  Windsor  some  slight  sketches  and  many  cut- 

*  An  article  by  R.  Brimley  Johnson  appeared  in  The 
Connoisseur,  August,   1927. 


tings  made  by  Princess  Elizabeth.  Her  initial  is 
engraved  on  the  lock.  She  gave  the  volume  to 
Lady  Banks,  inscribing  the  name  in  ornamental 
lettering,  with  the  lines  : — 

"  Genius  good  sense,  and  friendship  kind, 
Must  ever  bring  you,  to  my  mind." 
This  is  signed  "  Eliza."     The  book  contains  exam- 
ples of  her  early  work  done  at  Windsor  and  Kew 
before  her  marriage  (No.  xiv.). 

I  have  chosen  for  illustration  a  few  fancy 
silhouette  cuttings  (No.  xv.).  Her  parents'  por- 
traits, which  are  drawn  in  Indian  ink,  show 
that  the  Princess  was  proficient  also  in  catching  a 
likeness.  There  is,  besides,  a  full-length  portrait 
of  the  King.  Other  cuttings  are  of  genre  subjects, 
such  as  Lady  Diana  Beauclerk  and  Adam  Buck 
were  making  fashionable  by  depicting  domestic 
scenes.  There  is  a  realistic  Diana  with  arrows 
and  crescent  head-dress  ;  and  children  at  play 
with  tops,  balls,  whips  and  battledores.  There 
are  also  a  few  in  white  paper  of  the  type  cut 
so  as  to  allow  light  to  pass  through  the  spaces, 
and  thus  forming  face  or  figure  by  transmitted 
light  and  shade.  This  strange  manifestation  was 
much  thought  of  at  one  time,  and  examples  may 
occasionally  be  found  in  old  scrap-books  such  as 
this  beautiful  relic  of  the  industry  of  Princess 
Elizabeth.  She  presented  the  little  book  herself 
tn  Lady  Banks  in  1811. 

Another  silhouette  scrap-book  at  Windsor  is 
fully  explained  in  the  handwriting  of  Queen 
Victoria: — "Collection      of      Shades.      Victoria, 
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1834  "  (Nos.  x.  to  xiii.).  Here  we  see  the  old 
name  "  Shade  "  used.  It  was  not  till  Edouart, 
the  French  emigre,  came  to  England  and  swept 
away  the  tradition  of  the  old  English  term,  that 
the  word  "  Silhouette  "  was  used  for  black  profile 
portraiture.  The  force  of  his  personality,  the 
beauty  of  his  work,  his  businesslike  method  of 
indexing  his  thousands  of  pictorial  records,  com- 
pletely won  over  all  those  interested  in  this  simple 
form  of  portraiture  to  the  use  of  the  French  word, 
which  Edouart  himself  insisted  upon,  and  by  his 
artistic  force  majeure  compelled  his  clients  also  to  use. 

In  Queen  Victoria's  book  is  a  little  collection 
of  examples  all  cut  by  Pearce  in  black  paper. 
There  were  two  artists  of  this  name,  father  and 
son.  The  elder  cut  the  portraits  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  and  Queen  Victoria,  which  were  freely 
copied  by  both  silhouettists.  Some  examples  by 
Pearce  are  endorsed  on  the  back  :— "  St.  Leonards 
on  Sea."  Others 
are  dated  from 
any  place  where 
the  portraits  were 
taken,  such  as 
the  cutting  of 
N  a  poleo  n  III.  : 
Hotel  des  Inva- 
lides,  Paris.  This 
may  be  seen  in  the 
Library  of  the  Na- 
tional Portrait 
Gallery,  London. 

The  album  of 
Queen  Victoria  in 
the      Library      at 


No.    XIV 


Windsor  measures  9  inches  by  7  inches,  and  has 
a  marbled  paper  cover  and  doable,  and  is  bound 
with  leather.  On  the  first  six  pages  are  horses, 
all  named  in  Queen  Victoria's  handwriting  : — 
Blanch,  Taglioni,  Rosa,  Tamborini,  Zampa,  Isabel. 
'  Taglioni  "  was  a  slender  and  pretty  chestnut 
mare  given  to  the  Princess  Victoria,  as  she  then 
was,  by  King  William  IV.  on  July  4th,  1834,  as 
the  result  of  a  bet  between  Uncle  and  Niece  at 
the  previous  Ascot  Races.  Queen  Adelaide 
christened  it  "  Taglioni,"  after  the  celebrated 
opera  singer,  then  in  her  prime.  The  Princess 
rode  the  animal  regularly  for  the  next  three  years  ; 
but  shortly  after  the  Queen's  Accession  "  Tag- 
lioni "  was  turned  out  for  life  at  Hampton  Court, 
being  considered  unsafe  for  further  use. 

After  the  cuttings  of  the  horses  there  are  twelve 
named  and  unnamed  portraits,  and  there  is  a  page 
where   are  written   the   signatures  of  the  sitters. 

Certainly  this  little 
book,  though 
slight,  contains  all 
the  elements  of 
systematised  col- 
lect i  n  g —  owner- 
ship, date,  names 
of  models  or  sit- 
ters, name  of 
artist  :  a  well-or- 
ganised possession, 
indeed.-  Would 
that  many  more 
ambitious  collec- 
tions were  as  well 
co-ordinated  ! 
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princess  Elizabeth's  dedication  of  an  album  of  her 
cuttings  to  lady  banks 
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The  work  of  John  Raphael  Smith  as  an 
engraver  has  received  full  recognition  and  close 
analysis  ;  but  hitherto  only  a  few  brief  notes  have 
been  devoted  to  the  pastels  on  which  he  spent 
much  of  his  superabundant  energy.  Yet  these 
pastels  will  repay  some  attention.  They  were 
extremely  popular  at  the  time,  and  greatly 
enhanced  the  reputation  of  a  versatile  artist,  who 
throughout  an  eventful  life  sedulously  exploited 
the  vagaries  of  public  taste. 

Before  he  won  fame  by  his  mezzotints,  Smith 
had  tried  his  hand  at  various  callings,  mounting 
the  ladder  step  by  step  with  the  resource  and 
enterprise  of  an  innate  opportunist.  Born  in 
1752,  the  son  of 
Smith  of  Derby, 
a  landscape 
painter  of  the 
old  school,  John 
Raphael  was 
thrown  upon  his 
own  resources 
at  an  early  age, 
and  coming  up 
to  London, 
started  to  earn 
his  living  as  a 
linen-draper's 
assistant.  Later 
he  became  the 
foreman  of  a 
shop  on  Ludgate 
Hill,  a  general 
m c  r  c h  an  t  0 r 
"  speculator  in 
all  wares,"  and 
then  the  pro- 
prietor  of  a 
highly  successful 
m  art  for 
coloured  prints. 

At  the  prompt- 
ing of  Charles 
D  i  b  d  i  n  ,  he 
turned  "  profes- 
sor and  gentle- 
man," that  is, 
painter  and  en- 
g  r  a  v  e  r  ,      a 


transformation  which  did  not  impair  his  sound 
commercial  sense.  In  1781,  he  opened  a  shop  in 
Oxford  Street,  near  the  Pantheon,  where  he  sold 
and  published  prints,  supplementing  this  trade 
with  other  commodities — French  silks,  laces  and 
smuggled  brandy. 

At  the  end  of  1786,  he  moved  to  31,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  and  commenced  print  publishing 
on  a  large  scale.  He  commissioned  plates  from 
outside  engravers  and,  besides  his  apprentices, 
employed  the  brothers  William  and  James  Ward 
as  assistants.  Both  had  been  his  pupils,  but  while 
William  had  served  his  full  term  of  seven  years, 
which  terminated  in   1784,  James,  who  had  been 

bound  to  Smith 
in  the  same  year 
and  resented 
some  harsh 
treatment  on  the 
part  of  his  mas- 
ter, sun  ceded  in 
getting  his  in- 
dentures trans- 
ferred to 
brother,  in 
course  "I  a 
months. 
complain--  : 
far 
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few 
He 
'So 
from  receiv- 
ing any  care  or 
instruction  from 
Smith,  he  would 
not  allow  me 
paper  to  draw 
upon."  This  ac- 
Ci  >unt  of  the  pro- 
prietor's harsh- 
ness and  avarice 
is  borne  out  by 
Thomas  Gosse, 
grandfather  of 
the  late  Sir  Ed- 
mund, who  re- 
cords instances 
of  Smith's  sharp 
practice,  and 
finally  vented  pis 
resentment  In- 
running      away. 
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NO.     IV. AN     UNKNOWN     LADY,    CIRCA     I 


AT    GOODWOOD    HOUSE 


Smith  mosl  probably  commenced  his  commercial 
relations  with  Morland  through  the  Wards. 
Morland  had  been  living  with  William  in  1786  at 
Kensal  Green,  not  far  from  Fortune  Gates, 
Smith's  country  house,  and  as  both  William  and 
James  were  then  working  on  Smith's  publications, 
the  latter  was  a  frequent  visitor.  Smith  at  first 
does  not  seem  to  have  recognised  Morland's  talent, 
and  it  was  not  until  William  Ward  had  engraved 
one  of  the  artist's  pictures  and  other  publishers 
had  issued  several  engravings  after  his  work,  that 
Smith  took  him  up.  During  the  three  vears 
1788-1791  he  issued  forty  plates  of  subjects  by 
Morland.  The  prints  from  them  enjoved  a  pro- 
digious sale  ;  a  staff  of  young  men,  among  whom 
were  Girtin  and  Turner,  were  employed  to  colour 


them  ;  the  Morland  Gallery  was  initiated  at  the 
King  Street  premises,  and  Smith  was  floated  on 
the  flood-tide  of  commercial  prosperity. 

Jovial  and  high-spirited,  generous  where  busi- 
ness was  not  concerned,  Smith  delighted  to  dis- 
pense lavish  hospitality  to  his  boon  companions  : — 
"His,"  says  Angelo,  "  was  a  capital  table  for  those 
who  thirsted  for  the  fruit  of  the  grape."  A  lively 
talker,  who  knew  how  to  fit  his  conversation  to 
his  company,  he  was  a  popular  member  of  various 
clubs,  where  Bunburv,  Wolcot,  Sheridan  and 
Home  Tooke  often  sat  with  him  late  into  the 
night.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  an  inveterate 
gamester,  a  frequenter  of  race  meetings  and  a 
familiar  figure  at  the  ring-side.  But,  like  Row- 
landson,  he  contrived  to  combine  industry  with 
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dissipation,  and  never  for  long  allowed  amuse- 
ments to  interfere  with  the  pursuit  of  gain. 
Perhaps  too  much  has  been  made  of  his  fondness 
for  the  bottle.  Gosse  relates  that  about  three 
o'clock  one  summer  morning  he  woke  up  to  find 
someone  "  hitting  the  window  with  the  butt  end 
of  his  whip.  It  was  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  on  horse- 
back, and  had  ridden  over  from  his  country  box 
at  Fortune's  Gate  to  speak  to  Ward  on  business." 
Such  tales  arc  not  told  of  habitual  drunkards. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered  that  most  of 
Smith's  best  plates  appeared  when  he  was  still 
under  forty  ;  while  before  1785  he  was  painting 
miniatures  in  his  spare  time,  and  handling  pastel 
with  ease  and  assurance. 

Until  towards  the  end   of  the   century  Smith 


XO.    V. WILLIAM    GERALD    ("  SINGLE-SPEECH  ")     HAMILTON 


continued  to  prosper  :  then  his  fortunes  abruptly 
declined  owing  to  circumstances  beyond  his  con- 
trol. France  had  provided  by  far  the  best 
market  for  his  cheap  commercial  prints,  and  with 
the  outbreak  of  war  he  lost  his  main  source  of 
income.  He  first  sought  to  counteract  this 
disaster  by  a  characteristic  scheme  which  aimed 
at  large-scale  reproduction.  Taking  a  hint  from 
the  defunct  "  Polygraphic  Society,"  in  1801  he 
"  invented  a  method  of  making  impressions  in 
colour  from  his  own  plates,  so  nearly  resembling 
oil  paintings  that  they  could  with  difficulty  be 
distinguished."  This  venture  failed,  and  in  the 
following  year,  Smith,  recognising  that  it  was 
"  all  over  with  Engravers,"  hired  a  private  house 
in  Newman  Street,  and  announced  that  henceforth 

he  would  devote  himself 
to  portraiture. 

A  well-informed  writer 
in  the  Library  of  the  Fine 
Arts  at  the  time  of 
Smith's  death  asserts  that 
he  had  "  ever  been  am- 
bitious of  exhibiting  his 
talents  as  a  painter," 
citing  as  proofs  of  his 
skill,  some  of  the  plates, 
especially  the  full-lengths 
engraved  from  his  own 
pictures.  These  include 
both  pastels  and  oil  pic- 
tures, mainly  portraits 
and  figure  subjects,  but 
also  a  few  landscapes. 
As  for  the  oil  portraits, 
Smith  seems  early  to 
have  recognised  his  limi- 
tations, for  William  Carey 
records  that  after  ex- 
hibiting a  study  of  his 
own  head  at  the  Academy 
in  the  hope  of  being 
elected  an  Associate,  he 
vowed  he  would  never 
"  smudge  "  another  in 
that  medium.  Though 
too  impatient  to  master 
the  technique,  or,  as 
Carey  puts  it,  "  to  sub- 
mit to  the  necessary  dis- 
cipline," his  few  oil  land- 
scapes are  by  no  means 
contemptible,  and  sug- 
gest that  he  might  have 
made  a  good  painter  with 
greater  application.  Col. 
M.  H.r  Grant,  who  alone 
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has  dune  justice 
to  Smith's  talent  in  this 
respect,  praises  "  the 
richness  and  depth  of  his 
handling  and  the  fine 
quality  of  his  sombre 
but  brilliant  colouring." 
But  Smith  soon  relin- 
quished these  attempts  in 
oil  for  pastel,  in  which 
he  was  better  qualified 
to  succeed. 

When  still  in  business 
as  a  draper,  and  later  in 
the  intervals  of  engraving, 
he  had  made  "  many 
spirited  drawings  in 
black,  red  and  white 
chalk  on  coloured  paper  " 
—studies  in  the  popular 
sentimental  vein  and 
graceful  genre  subjects, 
such  as  the  Promenade  at 
Carlisle  House,  now  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  These  draw- 
ings prepared  the  way 
lor  the  crayon  portraits, 
which  he  constantly  ex- 
hibited at  the  Society  of 
Artists  and  the  Royal 
Academy  between  1771) 
and  1805.  In  the  Aca- 
demy Catalogues,  several 
of  his  earliest  exhibits 
are  stated  to  have  been 
in  crayons,  among  them 
a  family  group  which  he 
showed  in  17S4  ;  while 
in  the  previous  year  he 
had    exhibited    a    dozen 

pasted  with  the  Incorporated  Society,  a  sufficient 
proof  of  his  interest  in  the  medium  at  that  time. 
One  of  Smith's  first  patrons  was  the  3rd  Duke  oi 
Richmond,  who  "bargained  for  art,  as  chandlers 
for  their  wares."  He  desired,  says  Angelo,  to 
have  "  his  own  likeness  taken,  called  on  the 
painter,  praised  Ins  style,  demanded  his  price,  and 
at  length  condescended  to  promise  him  several  oi 
his  friends  as  sitters,  conditioning,  however,  that 
\w  should  make  a  sketch  of  His  Grace  gratuitously  ; 
to  which  Smith  readily  agreed." 

Thereupon,  the  artist  was  invited  to  shoot  at 
Goodwood,  on  the  understanding  that  he  should 
paint  the  members  of  the  house  party  at  his  usual 
fee  ;  while  the  duke  was  to  have  his  "  likeness  " 
in   exchange   for   his   game.     The  guests   proved 
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eager  to  sit,  and  Smith  was  kept  busily  employed 
at  his  easel.  '  The  duke's  own  portrait  being  the 
last,  it  was  not  finished,  or  was  but  newly  taken 
in  hand,  when  the  painter  hinted  '  Xo  shooting, 
no  more  sittings;  no  pheasants,  no  picture.'' 
Conducted  by  a  keeper  on  the  duke's  instructions 
to  a  part  of  the  estate  where  there  was  no  game, 
he  bribed  his  guide,  and  then  set  about  making 
up  for  lost  time.  After  loading  a  tax-cart  with 
his  host's  birds,  Smith  returned  to  London,  richer 
by  more  than   a  hundred  pounds. 

A  yroup  of  the  artist's  pastels  at  Goodwood 
may,  I  think,  be  attributed  to  this  visit.  There 
seems  no  way  of  accounting  for  their  presence, 
except  by  supposing  that  their  owners,  on  leaving, 
gave    them    to   the    duke  ;     though    Angelo    says 
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they  cost  £10  each.  The  portraits  represent  just 
such  a  company  as  would  have  been  likely  to 
stay  together  in  the  house.  They  all  date  from 
about  1785,  and  include  a  number  of  men  and 
women  well-known  in  Society,  among  them 
"  Single-Speech  "  Hamilton,  with  that  air  of 
"  haughty  and  fashionable  superiority  "  which  so 
greatly  impressed  Fanny  Burney  (No.  v.).  Here, 
too,  is  the  3rd  Earl  of  Egremont,  later  to  become 
a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  and  one  of  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  genius  of  Turner  (No.  i.).     He 


was  born  in  1751,  and  some  years  before  the  date 
of  this  portrait  Mrs.  Delany  pronounced  him  to 
be  "a  pretty  man  ....  not  addicted  to  the 
vices  of  the  times."     Three  omen  are  of 

the  duke's  own  family — the  ducness  (No.  hi.), 
one  of  his  sisters,  and  a  niece,  Miss  Bunbury 
(No.  ii.),  who  died  in  her  twentieth  year.  Lady 
Sarah  Lennox,  the  mother  of  this  charming  girl, 
married  Sir  Thomas  Charles  Bunbury,  Bart.,  elder 
brother  of  the  caricaturist,  in  1762,  and  divorced 
him    in    1776.      The    names    in    some    instances 
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are  recorded  behind  the  frames,  but  there  is  no 
guide  to  the  identity  of  the  fashionably  attired 
lady  within  an  oval  (No.  iv.),  nor  to  that  of  the 
handsome  boy  whose  form  behind  his  fine  lace 
shirt  and  waistcoat  Smith  has  palpably  shirked 
(No.  viii.).  The  duke  is  absent  from  the  gallery 
there,  perhaps  because  the  artist  went  out  with 
the  gamekeeper  when  the  portrait  "  was  not 
finished,  or  was  but  newly  taken  in  hand,"  and 
then  slipped  off  to  London,  conscious  of  his 
misdeeds.  Several  of  the  men  wear  blue  and 
yellow,  the  colours  of  the  famous  Goodwood 
Hunt. 

In  these  little  portraits  there  is  nothing  tenta- 
tive :  the  manner  is  already  completely  formed. 
Summary     and     impressionistic,     they    at     once 


suggest  what  Carey  calls  the  artist's  "  surprising 
facility."  That  gift  was  indeed  indispensable  for 
the  sort  of  practice  to  which  he  aspired  : —  "  Your 
picture  while  you  wait,"  a  decorative  trifle  which 
should  charm  by  its  careless  ease,  and  yet  win 
applause  for  its  "  great  truth  and  resemblance." 
Smith,  at  this  early  stage,  had  found  his  formula — 
blurred  contours,  a  broken,  hesitant  line  and  a 
tasteful  arrangement  of  soft  blues,  greens  and 
dull  reds.  It  was  to  serve  him  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years. 

At  this  time  Smith  posed  as  a  fine  gentleman, 
and  strove  to  impress  his  clients  by  assuming  a 
lordly  air.  "  He  received  his  sitters,"  says 
Angelo,  "  whatever  their  rank,  in  a  morning  gown, 
his  collar  open,  a  paper  cap  on  his  head." 


(To  he  continued.) 
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One  of  the  most  delightful  trifles  of  the 
Georgian  era  is  the  vinaigrette — that  little  box 
containing  a  small  piece  of  fine  sponge  soaked  in 
aromatic  vinegar,  which  served  chiefly  to  minister 
to  the  delicate  susceptibilities  of  ladies  in  a  less 
robust  age  of  feminine  endurance.  It  is  often 
supposed  that  vinaigrettes  were  used  only  by 
women,  but  a  contemporary  dictionary  tells  us 
that  they  were  also  carried  by  men,  either  on  their 
tubs  or  in  their  waistcoat  pockets.  As  late  as 
1855,  Thackeray  wrote  in  The  Almack's  Adieu  : — 
"  And  at  parting  I  gave  my  dear  Harry 
A  beautiful  vinegarette  ! 
They  were  used  especially  by  clergymen  and 
doctors  when  visiting  those  suffering  from  in- 
fectious diseases.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
this  fragrant  and  pungent  stimulant  was  required 
by  both  sexes  to  counteract  the  obnoxious  atmo- 
sphere which  prevailed  in  both  cottage  and  palace 
in  those  days  when  personal  cleanliness  was  con- 
sidered a  dangerous  and  unnecessary  practice. 
Some  of  the  vinaigrettes,  however,  were  so  small 

I  have  seen  a  little  gold  one  that  was  only  half 
an  inch  long  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide — 
that  they  could  not  possibly  have  done  more  than 
provide  a  single  whiff  when  some  particularly 
offensive  person  passed  by. 

The  little  boxes,  too,  were  found  useful  to  make 
play    with    on    social    occasions.     In    an    early 
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nineteenth-century  novel  we  read,  rather  cruelly  : 
"  She  had  no  resource  but  silence,  her  fan,  and 
her  vinaigrette."  And  in  Jane  Eyre  we  are  told 
how,  after  the  young  ladies  of  Mr.  Rochester's 
house  party  had  emerged  twittering  and  trembling 
from  their  interview  with  the  spurious  fortune- 
teller, "  the  matrons,  meantime,  offered  vinai- 
grettes and  wielded  fans  " — the  vinaigrette  evi- 
dently being  the  soothing  counterpart  of  the 
modern  cigarette.  Later  on,  of  course,  they  played 
their  part  in  bringing  Victorian  ladies  out  of  their 
swoons. 

The  chatelaine,  or  lady  of  the  castle,  gave  her 
name  to  the  equipage,  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
which  held  keys  and  other  personal  necessities. 
It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  that  in  the  case 
of  these  little  boxes,  the  reverse  principle  was 
involved — the  word  vinaigrette  being  used  some- 
times to  denote  a  person.  The  racy  author, 
Theodore  Hook,  wrote  in  his  autobiography  of 
Gilbert  Gurney,  published  in  1836: — "I  would 
not  have  ventured  to  confess  to  my  most  exem- 
plary parent,  more  especially  in  the  presence  of 
the  fair  vinaigrette  ....  the  adventure  at 
Twickenham." 

The  forerunner  of  the  vinaigrette  was  that  relic 
of  the  earlier  centuries,  the  pomander.  Originally, 
the  pomander  was  simply  a  ball  made  of  perfumes 
such  as  the  popular  and  fragrant  ambergris,  musk, 
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NOS.    III.   AND   IV. TOP  AND   RIGHT  \     SILVER,    IN   THE   FORM   OF   BOOKS,   BY  GERVASE   W II I   i  I  Ik 

NO.    V. LEFT  :      SILVER   VINAIGRETTE    IN    THE    FORM    OF    A    SHELL 

NO.    VI. BELOW   :      SILVER,    WATCH-SHAPED,     BY    J.    WILMORE 


civet,  and  dried  spices,  which  was  carried  in  the 
hand.  Later,  the  name — which  was  derived  from 
the  French,  pomme  d'ambre — was  given  to  the 
receptacle  of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory  which  held  the 
perfumes  and  spices,  and  which  was  usually  worn 
on  a  chain  round  the  neck,  or  hung  from  the 
girdle.  These  cases  were  made  with  several  com- 
partments, one  of  which  contained  a  piece  of 
sponge  soaked  in  aromatic  vinegar.  This  vinegar, 
sometimes  called  "  the  vinegar  of  the  four  thieves  " 
(the  origin  of  this  phrase  seems  to  have  been  lost), 
was  made  from  an  infusion  of  rosemary  tops,  sage 
leaves,  etc.,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  as  an 
antidote  against  the  plague.  The  earliest  mention 
of  a  pomander  known  to  me  is  in  1492,  when  we 
are  told  that  Henry  VII.  paid  ten  shillings  for  a 
pomander  box.  Like  the  vinaigrette,  the  poman- 
der was  used  also  as  an  antidote  against  evil 
smells.  Mention  is  made  in  a  Book  of  Simples, 
in  the  vear  1562,  of  "  a  precious  Pomamber  to  be 
worne  against  foule  stinkyng  aire."  References 
are  also  to  be  found  early  in  the  seventeenth 
centurv  to  pomander  bracelets  which,  apparentlv, 
were  not  worn  exclusively  by  women.  The  gush- 
ing Herrick  wrote  a  verse  to  The  Pomander 
Bracelet  : — 

"  To  me  my  Julia  lately  sent 
A  Bracelet  richlv  Redolent  : 


The  beads  I  kiss'd,  but  most  lov'd  her 
That  did  perfume  the  pomander." 
Exactly  when  the  vinaigrette  began  to  be  made 
separately,  in  addition  to  being  incorporated  in 
the  pomander,  it  is  difficult  to  say — probablv 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
After  the  death  of  Christopher  Pinchbeck  (who 
occupies  a  place  in  history  somewhere  between 
celebrity  and  scorn)  in  1732,  his  son,  Edward, 
made  fancy  vinaigrettes  among  other  prettv  trifles 
of  his  day.  No.  ii.  is  a  vinaigrette  in  pinchbeck, 
of  fine  workmanship,  in  the  form  of  a  mandolin. 
It  opens  at  the  back  and  has  an  ornamental  grille. 
In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  there  is  a  very 
beautiful  chatelaine  in  pinchbeck,  hung  with  etui, 
thimble-case,  and  vinaigrette.  Chatelaines  were 
one  of  the  "curious  Toys"  which  Edward 
Pinchbeck  advertised  in  the  Daily  Post  of  July 
nth,  1733,  and  it  is  probable  that  first  of  all  the 
vinaigrette  was  transferred  from  the  pomander 
case  to  the  chatelaine  before  the  later  manufacture 
of  those  little  boxes,  chiefly  of  silver,  which  were 
carried  by  ladies  in  their  pockets  and  reticules. 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  vinai- 
grettes were  being  made  in  great  numbers.  The 
largest  were  not  usually  more  than  a  couple  of 
inches  in  length,  and  rather  less  th^n  an  inch  and 
a  half  wide,  but  many  of  the  boxes  were  of  smaller 
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dimensions  than  this.  Most  of  those  illustrated 
here  are  shown  in' their  actual  sizes.  What  renders 
them  of  particular  interest  is  that  the  finest 
specimens,  and  even  the  smallest,  are  exquisitely 
made,  and  are  miniature  testimonials  to  the  same 
wonderful  craftsmanship,  artistic  qualities,  and 
patient  care  which  characterised  the  more  im- 
portant work  of  the  English  goldsmiths  and  silver- 
smiths of  the  period.  Most  of  the  silver  boxes 
were  made  at  a  time  when  the  work  of  the  Birming- 
ham silversmiths,  such  as  Joseph  Taylor,  John 
Shaw,  J.  Wilmore,  and  others,  was  at  its  best,  and 
could  compare  very  favourably  with  that  of  the 
London  craftsmen.  These  were  the  same  men 
who  were  also  making  fine  snuff-boxes  and  caddy 
spoons.  The  Victorian  era  was  ushered  in  by  such 
excellent  craftsmen  as  Nathaniel  Mills  and  Gervase 
Wheeler,  but  within  a  decade  the  curtain  had 
begun  to  be  rung  down  on  the  dignity  and  restraint 
of  Georgian  design.  The  latest  hall-mark  which  I 
have  seen  is  1887,  and  these  few  late  specimens 
are  usually  typical  of  Victorian  mediocrity  and 
fin  de  siecle  decline. 

Every  vinaigrette  has  a  double  interest — that 
of  the  outer  decoration  and  also  the  many  and 
beautiful  designs  of  the  finely  worked  grille  within. 
It  is  this  perforated  inner  lid,  hinged  on  the 
right-hand  side,  which  encloses  the  small  piece  of 
sponge.     The    aromatic    vinegar    of    eighteenth- 


century  use  was  composed  of  strong  acetic  acid 
into  which  camphor  and  other  strong  scents  had 
been  digested.  Besides  being  exceedingly  in- 
vigorating, it  was  also  very  volatile  ;  consequently 
it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  kept  in  well- 
stoppered  bottles  or  tightly-fitting  boxes.  We 
find,  therefore,  that  the  hinges  of  both  lids  of  the 
vinaigrette  are  particularly  well  made.  Being 
highly  corrosive,  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against 
the  vinegar  coming  into  contact  with  either  the 
skin  or  clothes. 

Some  of  the  designs  of  the  grilles  resemble  the 
scroll  work  of  the  old  watch  cocks.  Others  are 
strongly  individualistic,  and  may  show  such 
designs  as  a  basket  of  flowers,  a  bowl  of  fruit 
(No.  xxiv.),  leaping  fishes,  a  conventional  pattern, 
or  a  simple  arrangement  of  plainly  pierced  holes. 

The  majority  of  vinaigrettes  were  rectangular, 
but  a  few,  following  the  fashion  of  the  old  six- 
teenth-century watches,  were  made  in  fancy  shapes 
such  as  purses,  books,  shells,  and  watches  (Nos. 
iii.-vi.).  In  the  reign  of  William  IV.  a  new 
fashion  in  decoration  began  to  appear.  The  lids 
of  some  of  the  silver  boxes  were  richly  embossed 
with  pictures  of  well-known  buildings.  Windsor 
Castle  (No.  xi.)  was  easily  the  most  popular,  but 
there  were  others  such  as  Exeter  Cathedral, 
Newstead  Abbey,  and  Warwick  Castle.  The 
fashion  continued  into  the  early  years  of  Queen 
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LEFT  TO   RIGHT  \ 

Xo.  VIII. SILVER,    REVERSE     OF 

No.      IX.,      BY       J.     WILMORE, 
INSCRIBED  "SOUVENIR" 

NO.    X. BY    JOSEPH    TAYLOR 

NO.       XI. BY       THOMAS       SPICER, 

WITH    EMBOSSED    VIEW    OF    WIND- 
SOR   CASTLE 


NO.      XII.  SILVER  -  GILT,  BY 

WAKDELL    AND    KEMPSON 

Nil      XIII.  SILVER  -  GILT,       BY 

NATHANIEL         MILLS,         INSCRIBED 
"  FORGET  ME  NOT  " 

NO.       XIV. SHOWING      NO.       XII. 

OPEN 


NO.     XV.—  CENTRE  :      GOLD,    SHAPED      AS    A    BASKET     OF     FLOWERS,    SET     WITH    TURQUOISE      AND      AMETHYSTS  J      THE 

BOTTOM    BEING    A    SINGLE    AMETHYST 

Nos.     XVII. -XIX.    SHOW    N'OS.    XXV. -XXVII.    OPEN 


No.    XVI. — top:     shows   no.   xxiv.   shut 
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NOS.    XX. -XXI. TOP    AND    RIGHT  :      SILVER,    BY    JOHN    SHAW 

NO.    XXII. LEFT  :      BY   JOSEPH    TAYLOR  No.    XXIII. BOTTOM  :     BY    COCKS   AND    BETTRIDGE 


SILVER,    PURSE-SHAPED  No.    XXIV. TOP  :      BY    SAMUEL    PEMBERTON 

NOS.    XXV.    AND    XXVI. LEFT    AND    RIGHT  :      BY    J.    WILMORE 

NO.    XXVII. BOTTOM  :      BY    JOSEPH    TAYLOR 
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No.  XXVIII. — top:    bilston  enamel  in  white  and  puce,  silver-mounted  , 

No.    XXIX. LEFT  :     step-cut  topaz   and  gold 

No.    XXX. — right  :    pale   blue  opalescent   uttoxeter   paste,   silver-mounted 
No.   XXXI. BOTTOM  :    cornelian,   engraved  and  gold-mounted 


Victoria's  reign,   and  gradually   the   normal   em-        a  cornelian  and 
bossing,  which  had  been  quite  effective,  became        The  engraved 
so   exaggerated   that   parts   of  the   picture    were        on   the  reverse 
raised    a    quarter    of    an    inch     high, 
These  horrible  excrescences  made  the 
boxes  both  ugly  and  clumsy. 

The  majority  of  silver  vinaigrettes 
bear  their  original  owner's  name  or 
initials.  Occasionally  one  is  found 
inscribed  with  the  word  Souvenir,  and 
No.  xiii.  is  a  beautiful  silver-gilt  box, 
made  by  Nathaniel  Mills,  with  the 
words  Forget  me  not  engraved  on  it. 

The  hallmarks  of  these  little  boxes 
are  usually  very  clear.  They  are 
marked  inside  the  lid,  and  also  in  the 
interior  of  the  box.  The  maker's 
initials  and  the  lion  passant  are  some- 
times found  again  on  the  back  of  the 
grille.  In  one  or  two  instances  the 
marks  may  be  found  on  the  inner 
rm. 

Although  >ilver  was  chiefly  used,  a 
few  vinaigrettes  were  made  in  other 
materials.  There  are  always  those 
who  prefer  to  have  something  different 
from  the  majority,  something  more 
expressive    of    individual    personality. 


gold  vin 

figure   i^ 

side  is 


No.  xxix.  is  a  topaz 
and  gold  vinaigrette, 
the  stones  being 
step-cut.  The  inner 
lid  is  of  plain  gold, 
with  a  small  semi- 
circle of  holes  at 
each  corner.  No. 
xxviii.  is  of  Bilston 
enamel,  mounted  in 
silver.  The  grille  is 
prettily  designed  in 
silver,  and  can  be 
lifted  out  altogether, 
not  being  hinged  in 
the  usual  fashion. 
No.  xxx.  is  a  very 
lovely  little  box,  of 
Uttoxeter  paste — 
a  pale  blue  opales- 
cent "stone"  some- 
times seen  in  old 
jewellery  of  the 
period.  It  is  silver- 
mounted,  and  has 
a  silver-gilt  grille 
delicately  designed 
with  leaves  and  a 
flower.  No.  \\.\i.  is 
aigrette  of  unusual  shape, 
picked  out  in  white,  and 
a  group  of   three   figures 


Nos.    XXXII.  AND  XXXIII. — top  :    gold,  enamelled  in    colours 

No.    XXXIW GOLD    vinaigrette    locket,    set   with    panels   of 

lapis     lazuli    and    decorated    with    a    raised    spray   of    apple 
blossom   in  enamel 
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No.    XXXV. SHOWING    NOS.    XXXII. -XXXIV.    OPEN 


similarly  treated.    Nos.  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  are  both 
gold,  enamelled  in  various  colours. 

No.  xxxiv.  is,  perhaps,  the  most  delightful  of 
these  more  uncommon  vinaigrettes.  It  is  a  gold 
locket,  set  back  and  front  with  a  panel  of  lapis 
lazuli.  On  the  face  is  a  raised  spray  of  apple 
blossom,  enamelled  in  delicate  shades  of  opalescent 
pink,   and  green.      It   is   bound   round    the  edge 


with  a  strapping  of  gold, 
bordered  with  enamel.  The 
inner  lids  of  the  last  three 
are  shown  in  No.  xxxv. 

The  agates  were,  of  course, 
also  used  with  good  effect 
in  the  making  of  special 
vinaigrettes.  No.  xxxvii.  is 
a  plain  silver  box  with  a 
lid  of  striped  agate.  The 
grille  shows  a  design  of 
acorns  and  oak  leaves. 
No.  xxxvi.  is  a  handsome 
silver-gilt  box,  made  by 
Joseph  Taylor,  with  a 
golden-brown  agate  lid,  and 
an  under  panel  of  milk- 
coloured  agate.  The  grille 
is  of  fine  scroll  work.  No. 
xxxviii.  is  a  gilt  metal  box, 
with  top  and  bottom  panels 
of  red-brown  agate.  No. 
i.  is  a  beautiful  gold  and 
enamel  box  which  served 
a  double  purpose.  On  the 
right  is  a  watch  covered 
with  a  hinged  lid  and  glass.  On  the  left  is  the 
vinaigrette,  the  lid  of  which  is  raised  to  show 
the  grille. 

A  number  of  silver  vinaigrettes  of  mediocre 
design  are  still  to  be  found,  but  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  to  come  across  any  that  show  the  fine 
quality  and  individual  workmanship  which  were 
characteristic  of  the  Georgian  period. 


NO.    XXXVI. TOP  :     SILVER    GILT,   BY   JOSEPH   TAYLOR,   with    golden    brown    agate   lid,    and 

BOTTOM    PANEL    OF    MILK-COLOURED    AGATE 

NO.    XXXVII. LEFT  :      SILVER,    LID    OF    STRIPED    AGATE 

NO.    XXXVIII. AGATE,    MOUNTED    IN    GILT    METAL 
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AN    UNKNOWN    PORTRAIT    OF    SPINOZA 

By  Dr.  ).  LEVY 

[This   month  we  commemorate  the   tercentenary  of  the    birth    of   the   great  philosopher, 
Benedict  de  Spinoza,  which  took  place  on  November  24th,  1632. — Ed.] 


It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  Spinoza, 
the  famous  philosopher  and  author  of  the  Ethica 
— who  is  known  to  have  had  various  associations 
with  artists,  and  who  was  himself  intensely 
interested  in  painting,  as  evidenced  in  his  post- 
humously found  sketch-book — should  have  been 
portrayed  so  seldom,  for  he  lived  in  the  heyday 
of  Dutch  art.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  either 
money  or  fame  was  to  be  sought  in  depicting  this 
atheist  philosopher,  and,  as  Samuel  van  Hoogstraa- 
ten  in  his  Introduction  to  the  High  School  of  Painting 
complains,  the  large  majority  of  his  contemporaries 
were  guided  in  their  choice  of  subjects  more  by 
material  considerations  than  by  aesthetic  prin- 
ciples. The  fact,  therefore,  that  he  was  portrayed 
at  all  must  have  been  due  to  the  unofficial  request 
of  some  admirer,  or  to 
the  personal  friend- 
ship of  a  like-minded 
painter. 

According  to  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Geb- 
hardt,  there  exist 
four,  according  to 
Ernst  Altkirch  five, 
portraits  of  Spinoza. 
First,  there  is  the 
much  -  disputed  pic- 
ture of  a  youth, 
dated  1660,  but  ex- 
hibiting dress  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  century, 
which  is  claimed  to 
be  a  self-portrait  (No. 
iii.)  ;  next  comes  the 
print  in  the  Opera 
Posthuma  (No.  i.)  ; 
thirdly,  the  painting 
(now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Queen  of  Hol- 
land) which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been 
painted  by  Hendryck 
van  der  Spyck,  Spi- 
noza's landlord  (No. 
ii.)  ;  then  there  is 
the  picture  that 
hangs  in  the  Library 
at  Wolfenbuttel  (No.       No.  r.— spinoza 


Benedictus   de  Spinoza. 

Ditisdcfchaduw  van  spinoza's  zienlijk  bcelr, 
Daar  't  gladde  koper  geen  ficraat  nicer  aan  kon  geven  5 

Maar zijn  uekoemt  brcin ,  zoo rijk  hem  mcegedeelr, 
Doctinzijn  jcbriitix  hem aanfehouwen naar hct leven. 

WiCOit    BtOElRTI    TOT    DE    TYJHEIT    heeftgehad, 

Hicf  w«  die  zuivcr  en  op  't  fhcdigftc  gevat. 


v.),  and  lastly  that  discovered  some  years  ago  and 
ascribed  to  Vallerant  Vaillant,  which  is  now  the 
property  of  Mayer  Sulzberger,  the  President  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Philadelphia  (No.  iv.). 
We  now  come  to  a  hitherto  unknown  portrait 
of  Spinoza,  found  recently  in  the  private  pos- 
session of  a  Berlin  resident  (No.  vi.).  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  original  painting  by  the  Dutch 
artist,  Samuel  van  Hoogstraaten  (1627-78),  but 
what  proof  of  its  originality  can  be  made  ?  The 
information  we  possess  that  the  name  "  B. 
Despinoza  "  is  found  in  old  script  on  the  back 
of  the  canvas  is  of  value  as  a  stimulus  to  further 
research  ;  but  it  cannot  by  itself  be  accepted  as 
conclusive  evidence.  For  although  this  signature 
is  often  found  to  be  that  of  Spinoza,  we  are  not 

acquainted  with  the 
events  that  would 
explain  its  connec- 
tion with  the  picture 
in  question. 

A  much  more 
plausible  proof  is  the 
fact  that  the  external 
characteristics  of  the 
portrait  arc  found  to 
tally  with  the  de- 
s<  i  iption  of  Spinoza 
given  by  his  contem 
pi  >rary  biographers. 
I  hey  picture  him  as 
a  man  of  medium 
height  and  well-pro- 
portioned counte- 
nance. "  I  lis  small 
eyes  were  dark  and 
lively,  his  long  eye- 
brows black  like  the 
curly  hair  that  fell 
around  his  shoulders; 
his  whole  personality 
was  captivating,  and 
everything,  not  least 
his  brownish  tint, 
betrayed  his  Portu- 
guese -  Jewish  de- 
scent "  (Meinsma). 
So,  too,  is  he  pictured 
in  Samuel  van  Hoog- 
straaten's     portrait  : 


ENGRAVING    IN    THE    "OPERA    POSTHUMA 
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No.     II. PRESUMED      PORTRAIT     OF      SPINOZA 

ASSIGNED      TO      HENDRYCK     VAN      DER     SPYCK 
IN     THE     QUEEN     OF     HOLLAND'S     POSSESSION 

a  quiet,  introspective  scholar,  in  a  black  coat  of 
Dutch  tailoring,  with  a  white  linen  collar  and 
white  linen  cuffs,  as  Spinoza  was  known  to  wear 
them,  and  as  they  were  found  after  his  death. 
The  sitter's  whole  expression,  his  high  forehead, 
the  shape  of  his  nose,  his  thin,  longish  profile 
bearing  obvious  marks  of  suffering,  correspond  in 
every  detail  with  what  we  know  about  him  from 
his  biographers.  The  date  of  the  picture  (1670) 
is  also  important,  as  at  that  time  the  effects  of 
consumption  on  Spinoza  must  already  have  been 
visible.  Additional  proof  is  offered  by  the 
presence  of  the  letters  S.v.H.,  and  the  fact  that 
the  work  is  fully  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the 
period.  Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  Mr. 
J.  Friedlander,  Curator  of  the  Kaiser-Friedrich 
Museum,  has  expressed  his  belief  that  the  origin- 
ality of  the  picture  is  in  no  doubt. 

A  question  now  arises  as  to  whether  the  portrait 
by  Samuel  van  Hoogstraaten  is  in  any  way 
similar  to  the  other  ostensibly  original  pictures  of 
Spinoza  ? 

In  the  first  place,  what  relation  do  these  por- 
traits bear  to  each  other  ?  Even  when  it  is 
conceded  that  in  every  portrait  not  only  the  sitter 
himself  but  the  painter's  conception  and  inter- 
pretation of  him  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 


and  that  the  degree  of  similarity  depends  much  on 
the  artist  s  ability  and  temperament :  even  then 
an  objective  critic  would  find  it  impossible  to 
recognise  the  same  person  in  the  Wolfenbiittel  and 
the  van  der  Spyck  pictures.  Nor  would  the  regard 
for  the  marks  that  age  had  left  on  Spinoza,  nor 
the  changes  that  disease  had  wrought  in  his 
expression,  enable  us  to  recognise  the  same  man 
in  both  portraits   (Nos.  ii.  and  v.). 

Again,  is  the  Spinoza  of  the  "  Vaillant  "  painting 
(No.  iv.)  the  same  Spinoza  who,  on  one  occasion, 
upon  a  remark  by  Senator  Conrad  von  Beuningen 
about  the  shabbiness  of  his  coat,  is  said  to  have 
asked  :— "  Will  better  clothes  make  me  a  different 
man  ?  "  And  even  though  Lucas,  in  contra- 
distinction to  all  his  other  biographers,  asserts 
that  Spinoza  dressed  well,  it  would  be  rash  to 
accept  this  assertion  as  proof  of  the  originality  of 
the  Vaillant  picture.  Nor  can  any  similarity  be 
traced  between  the  Wolfenbiittel  and  the  Vaillant 
portraits. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  can  without  difficulty 
establish  a  certain  likeness  between  the  Wolfen- 
biittel picture  and  the  print  in  the  Opera  Posthuma 
(No.  i.).  But  the  question  at  once  presents  itself 
as   to   whether   the   Wolfenbiittel   portrait   might 


NO.         III. SO-CALLED         SELF-PORTRAIT        OF        SPINOZA 

SHOWING      COSTUME      OF     THE      LAST      QUARTER      OF     THE 
SIXTEENTH     CENTURY 
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NO.       IV. PRESUMED      PORTRAIT     OF     SPINOZA 

ASSIGNED     TO     VAILLANT 
BELONGING    TO    MAYER    SULZBERGER,    PHILADELPHIA 

not  be  an  imitation  of  the  print  (with  which  the 
painting  by  Hoogstraaten  tallies).  This  print  was 
drawn  from  memory,  at  the  request  of  the  philo 
sopher's  friends,  by  an  artist  who  had  known 
Spinoza  by  sight,  in  order  to  appear  in  an  edition 
of  his  (at  death)  still  unpublished  works.  If  it 
were  the  other  way  about,  that  is,  if  the  painting 
had  served  as  model  for  the  print,  surely  this  fact 
would  have  found  mention  in  at  least  one  of  his 
biographies.  But  that  of  Lucas,  which  was  mosl 
certainly  published  prior  to  1688,  begins  with  the 
observation  that  "  no  painting  has  immortalised 
the  features  of  Spinoza."  It  is  ascertained,  too, 
that  no  portrait  of  Spinoza  was  known  in  Wolfen- 
biittel  before  1691,  when  Leibniz  became  custodian 
of  the  local  library,  so  that  Count  Anton  Ulrich 
of  Brunswick  must  have  secured  it  after  that  date. 

If,  then,  the  results  of  our  comparison  between 
these  would-be  Spinoza  pictures  remain  incon- 
clusive, what  tangible  proof  have  we  of  the 
originality  of  the  lately  found  painting  (No.  vi.)  ? 

The  real  name  of  none  of  the  painters  of  the 
earlier  portraits  is  known.  Meinsma  asserts  that 
the  "  van  Spyck  "  picture  cannot  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  van  Spyck,  as  he  was  a  "  housepainter." 
Hofstede  de  Groot  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion 


that  the  picture  attributed  to  the  brush  of  Vaillant 
is  not  an  original  Vaillant.  The  reason  as  to  how 
and  why  nothing  has  come  to  be  known  about  the 
real  painters  of  Spinoza's  portraits  may  perhaps 
be  explained  by  their  precaution  not  to  set  up  an 
official  connection  with  the  philosopher  who  was 
so  keenly  susceptible  to  atheism.  Just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  posthumous  publication  of  Spinoza's 
correspondence,  the  names  of  his  correspondents 
were  carefully  omitted,  so,  too,  it  is  probable  that 
the  names  of  the  artists  who  portrayed  him  were 
suppressed.*  Yet  there  were  painters  interested 
in  this  philosopher.  Samuel  van  Hoogstraaten 
was  a  pupil  of  Rembrandt,  and  was  at  first  a 
Doopgezinde  (a  member  of  a  religious  sect),  but 
later  went  over  to  the  Mennonites.  He  lived  at 
The  Hague  between  1668  and  1673,  at  the  same 
time  as  Spinoza,  and  employed  his  time  writing 
as  well  as  painting.  His  long-winded  treatise  on 
the  art  of  painting  contains  a  great  many  references 
to  well-known  scholars  and  shows  its  author  to 
be  a  well-read  person.     It  is  clear  also  that  he 


Trials  for  heresy,  the  murder  of  the  brothers  de  Wit 
and  the  numerous  intrigues  and  plots  against  Spinoza, 
i>i  which  he  speaks  in  a  letter  to  Oldenburg,  forced  him 
to  renounce  the  publication  of  the  Ethica  during  his 
h  let  ime. 


NO.    V. PRESUMED     PORTRAIT    OF    SPINOZA 

IN    THE    LIBRARY    AT    WOLFENBUTTEL 
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aspired  to  the  friendship  of  famous  men  of  his 
time.  He  was,  moreover,  interested  in  philosophy, 
as  we  know  from  his  pupil,  Arnold  Houbraken, 
and  wrote  a  moral  dissertation  called  Den  eerlyken 
Y  angeling  (The  Honest  Youth).  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that 
Hoogstraaten, 
whose  brother 
penned  a  book 
about  the  Colle- 
gianten  family, 
Oudaens  of 
Rijnsburg,  and 
who  was,  like 
Spinoza's  best 
friend,  Yarig 
Wiles,  a  zeal- 
ous Mennonite, 
took  a  lively 
interest,  from  a 
religious  point 
of  view,  in 
Spinoza's  work. 
But  on  the  per- 
sonal aspect, 
too,  there  were 
importan  t 
points  of  con- 
tact. Professor 
C.  Gebhardt  has 
described  how, 
for  the  sake  of 
his  spiritual  ac- 
tivities, Spinoza 
joined  the 
government 
party  and  es- 
tablished friend- 
ships with  Privy 
Councillors  and 
Town  Council- 
lors. In  a  like 
manner  Samuel 
van  Hoogstraa- 
ten    aimed     at 

getting  into  the  society  of  statesmen.  For  psycho- 
logical and  social  reasons  such  as  these,  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  the  two  men  never  met.  Furthermore, 
it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  Romein  de  Hoogh,  who 
studied  with  Spinoza  under  van  den  Fuden,  and 
who  is  the  assumed  author  of  the  print  in  the 
Opera  Posthuma,  used  numerous  paintings  by 
Hoogstraaten  as  models   for   his   prints. 


No.      VI. SPINOZA 


BY      SAMUEL     VAN 


But  the  most  plausible  indication  of  the  proba- 
bility that  Samuel  van  Hoogstraaten  and  Spinoza 
knew  each  other,  is  that  the  former  had  taken  to 
studying  the  philosopher's  ideas  as  early  as  1661. 
There   is   extant   a    letter    to    van    Hoogstraaten 

from  his  cousin, 
W  i  1 1  e  m  van 
Bleyenbergh,  a 
scrupulous  cri- 
tic of  every  de- 
tail of  Spinoza's 
views,  in  which 
some  of  those 
ideas  are  dis- 
cussed. Soon 
after  the  date 
of  this  letter 
came  the  his- 
toric breach  be 
tween  Bleyen- 
bergh and 
Spinoza.  The 
inference  there- 
fore suggests 
itself  that 
Bley  e  n  b  e  r  g  h , 
ever  struggling 
with  the  pro- 
blem of  Deity, 
and  unable  to 
obtain  further 
contact  with 
the  philosopher, 
willingly  used 
his  cousin  (van 
Hoogstraaten) 
as  a  medium 
for  information 
about  the  latest 
of  Spinoza's 
thoughts. 

In  view, 
then,  of  the 
fact  that  cer- 
tain peculiar 
characteristics  in  the  expression  of  the  profile  in 
the  print  of  the  Opera  Posthuma  agree  in  detail 
with  those  in  the  portrait  by  Samuel  van  Hoog- 
straaten, and  considering  the  uncertainty  of  the 
origin  of  the  other  portraits  and  of  the  wide 
dissimilarity  between  them,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assert  that  the  real  portrait  of  Spinoza  has  at 
last  been  found. 


THE      NEWI.Y      DISCOVERED      PORTRAIT 
HOOGSTRAATEN 
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A  RAVENSCROFT  GLASS 

By  I.  McCORMACK 


It  is  curious  that  no 
specimen  of  a  Ravenscroft 
drinking  glass  proper  ap- 
pears to  have  been  dis- 
covered. In  Mr.  Francis 
Buckley's  book  on  Old  Eng- 
lish Glass,  a  few  Ravens- 
croft pieces  are  illustrated, 
but  they  are  not  such  as 
would  have  been  intended 
for  use  as  drinking  glasses 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  Surely  many  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  of 
drinking  glasses  must  have 
been  made  by  Ravenscroft 
during  the  period  covered 
by  his  patent.  He  obtained 
his  patent  in  1074,  and  it 
ran  for  seven  years,  being 
described  as  "  for  making 
cristall   for   drinking  glasses." 

The  Glass-sellers'  Company  contracted  to  take 
all  Ravenscroft's  output,  with  the  exception  of 
a  certain  number  of  glasses  which,  it  was  agreed, 
were  to  be  exported  to  Ireland. 

At  first  there  was  probably  no  distinguishing 
mark  placed  upon  the  glasses,  but  on  October  5th, 
ibj(\  an  advertisement  in  the  London  Gazette 
describing  an  improvement  in  the  manufacture, 
added  '.—■"  and  for  further  assurance  a  seal,  or 
mark,  hath  lately  been  set  on  them  for  distinguish- 
ing them  from  the  former  fabric,  and  shall  be 
continued."  It  will  be  noted  that  the  means  of 
identification  are  not  limited  to  a  seal  which  some 
specimens  (not  drinking  glasses)  are  known  to 
bear.  Alternatively  a  mark  may  have  been  used, 
and,  it  is  claimed,  was  used  on  the  thinner  and 
lighter  articles  such  as  drinking-glasses. 

In  May,  1677,  a  further  agreement  with  the 
Glass-sellers'  Company  mentions  that  Ravenscroft 
has  "  now  brought  the  work  to  better  perfection, 
and  that  a  Raven's  head  shall  be  made  or  set  in 
all  the  glasses  to  distinguish  the  same  from  all 
others  that  shall  be  made  in  resemblance  of  the 


said  glasses."  This  appears 
to  be  the  first  mention  of 
the  Raven's  head  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark.  In  the 
same  year,  on  October 
25th,  an  advertisement 
in  the  London  Gazette  re- 
ferred to  the  glasses  marked 
with  the  Raven's  head.  It 
seems  more  than  likely, 
therefore,  that  the  distin- 
guishing mark  was  not 
always  a  seal. 

The  goblet  illustrated  is 
claimed  to  be  a  Ravens- 
croft drinking-glass  dating 
from  about  1677.  It  is 
6|  inches  in  height,  and 
has  a  folded  foot  larger 
in  diameter  than  that  of 
the  bowl  of  the  glass.  It 
is  light,  being  only  six  ounces  in  weight.  It 
is  probably  one  of  Ravenscroft's  improved 
glasses,  as  the  metal  is  very  translucent,  although 
generously  peppered  with  grains  of  white  sand, 
and  showing  evidence  of  the  use  of  considerable 
proportions  of  nitre  tartar  and  borax. 

What  appears  to  be  a  large  "  tear  "  in  the  stem 
was  probably  intended  as  a  Raven's  head  "made 
or  set  "  in  the  glass  for  the  purpose  of  identification 
primarily,  and,  perhaps,  also  for  ornamental 
purposes.  The  so-called  "  tear  "  in  the  stem  is 
shaped  to  resemble  a  Raven's  head  set  in  the 
stem  beak  downwards.  It  is  easily  discernible  in 
the  photograph.  Besides  this  peculiar  "  tear," 
there  is  a  mark  lightly  etched  on  the  bowl  con- 
sisting of  the  letter  "  G,"  and  what  might  be 
intended  for  a  miniature  raven  in  outline.  These 
marks  on  the  bowl  are  only  discernible  on  close 
inspection,  and  were  probably  intended  as  private 
identification  marks  to  guard  against  imitation, 
an  undertaking  having  been  given  to  return  to 
purchasers  the  price  paid  (together  with  incidental 
expenses)  for  any  glass  which  subsequently  was 
found  to  crizzel. 
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[The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to 
impart  information  required  by  correspondents.'] 


Unidentified 
Miniature  (No.  852). 
Sir, — I  should  be  in- 
terested to  ascertain  any 
information  about  the  artist  or  subject  of  this 
miniature,  which  is  said  to  represent  "  a  Yorkshire 
Fawkes." — A.  M.  Stubb. 

Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  853). 

Sir, — We  have  in  our  possession  an  oil  painting 
which  has  been  in  our  family  for  some  years. 
When  it  came  to  us  it  had  a  slip  attached  to  it, 
inscribed  "  Presumed  Mother  of  Elizth  and  Pene- 
lope Daking  undoubtedly  by  Reynolds."  I  should 
be  glad  to  discover  if  this  is  a  genuine  Reynolds, 
or  any  other  information  concerning  the  work. 
—(Mrs.)  E.  M.  Ramsbotham. 

[The  photograph  here  reproduced  does  not 
suggest  to  us  that  the  portrait  is  "  undoubtedly 
by  Reynolds." — Ed.] 

Unidentified    Painting    (No.    850,    September, 
1932). 
Sir, — Being    familiar    with     The    Three    Mus- 
keteers of  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  having  played 
in  one  of  the  acting  ver- 
sions, it  strikes  me  as  if 
the  subject   of  this  pic- 
ture   were    the    branding 
of  Milady  by  the  Execu- 
tioner.    If  this  is  of  any 
use  towards  further  iden- 
tification,    I    should    be 
glad. — F.  J.  Nettlefold. 


'  The  Nativity,"  by 
John  Singleton  Cop- 
ley. 
Sir, — In  searching  for 
examples  of  the  Nativity 
by  American  artists,  I 
have  a  note  of  one  by 
John  Singleton  Copley, 
but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  locate  its  present 
owner.  A  painting,  The 
Nativity,  by  Copley,  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1777.  It 
was  sold  at  the  Lynd- 
hurst  Sale  in  1864.  I 
suppose  the  picture  is 
now    in    a    private    col- 


lection    in     England. — (Rev.) 
(Toledo,  Ohio,   U.S.A.). 


Aloysius    Horn 


(No.  853) 


UNIDENTIFIED   PORTRAIT 


William  Shipley. 

Sir, — Can  you  possibly  help  me  through  the 
columns  of  your  magazine  to  trace  an  octavo 
volume  of  manuscript  and  sketches  relating  to 
Maidstone,  which  was  made  by  William  Shipley, 
who  died  in  Manchester  in  1803.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  resided  in 
Maidstone  before  going  North,  and  though  it  is 
known  that  his  octavo  volume  contained  many 
sketches  of  Maidstone  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
yet  the  whereabouts  of  the  book  is  unknown 
to  us. 

Should  any  relative  of  William  Shipley  or  any 
Library  Curator  be  able  to  give  me  any  informa- 
tion, I  should  be  glad. — Walter  H.  Day  (Member 
of  the  Maidstone  Museum  Committee). 

A  Portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (April,  1932). 
Sir, — I   have   only  just  noticed  the  query  of 

Elswyth  Thane  (New  York)  in  your  April  issue, 

regarding  a  portrait  of  Princess  Elizabeth  before 

she  became  Queen. 

If  not  too  late,  I  should 
like  to  inform  her  that 
I  have  a  large  repro- 
duction, 21  in.  by  28  in., 
of  the  great  painting  by 
V.  Buchereau,  1883,  on 
thick  cardboard.  The 
colouring  is  very  vivid 
and  rich.  It  shows  Queen 
Mary,  clutching  the 
throne  rests,  with  her 
Statesmen  around  her, 
and  her  Great  Dane  by 
her  side.  She  is  attired 
in  a  very  rich  green  robe. 
Princess  Elizabeth  is 
kneeling  before  her  with 
outstretched  arms,  ask- 
ing for  mercy.  She  also 
is  richly  attired,  and  I 
should  reckon  her  age  as 
about  seventeen  to  nine- 
teen. 

Men-at-arms,  who  evi- 
dently conducted  her  to 
the  Royal  Chamber,  are 
standing  behind  her.  The 
walls      are      hung     with 
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(No.  854) 


UNIDENTIFIED    PORTRAIT    BY    J.    OVENS,    1651 


tapestries, 
Robbins. 


representing    Biblical     scenes. — John 


Unidentified  Picture  by  Francis  Stephen 
Gary. 

Sir, — I  have  a  painting,  36  in.  by  28  in.,  by 
Francis  Stephen  Cary,  portraying  a  young  Welsh 
woman  in  Cardigan  hat,  knitting  over  her  half- 
door  and  gossiping  with  a  countrywoman,  standing 
bucket  on  head. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  title  fitting  this 
picture  in  the  list  of  the  thirty-four  of  Cary's 
pictures  hung  in  the  Royal  Academy.  The  nearest 
is  The  Village  Well,  exhibited  in  1861. 

I  should  be  glad  if  one  of  vour  readers  could 


give  the  title  and  date  of  my  picture,  or  perhaps 
the  owner  of  The  Village  Well  could  say  whether 
the  figures  in  that  picture  are  Welsh. — W.  Broad- 
bent  Hirst. 


Unidentified  Portrait  (No.  854). 
Sir, — This  picture,  which  was  sold  at  a  sale  at 
Messrs.  Christie,  Manson  &  Woods'  a  short  time 
ago,  is  painted  by  Juriaen  Ovens  and  signed 
"  J.  Ovens  1651,"  the  size  being  28^  in.  by  22|  in. 
We  should  much  appreciate  if  vour  readers 
could  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  subject 
of  this  portrait,  or  its  historv. — C.  E.  Fritzes 
Kungl.  Hovbokhandel,  Stockholm. 
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No.  I. — Solto  Tapestry  in  the  style  of  Berahi 


Circa   1720 


77  ft.  9  in.  by  8  ft. 


ANTIQUE  ART  TREASURES 

By  C.  REGINALD  GRUNDY 


To  arrive  at  a  precedent  for  Christie's 
salerooms  being  devoted  to  an  orthodox  exhibition, 
with  no  intention  of  auctioning  its  components, 
one  must  go  back  well  into  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  was  in  1769  that  an  exhibition  of  the  Free 
Society  of  Artists  was  opened  at  the  "  New  Great 
Room,  near  Cumberland  House,"  Pall  Mall,  just 
built  by  James  Christie,  the  founder  of  the  firm  ; 
while  simultaneously,  his  old  auction  rooms,  a  few 


doors  away,  afforded  house  room  to  the  first 
exhibition  of  the  newly  formed  Royal  Academy. 
The  connection  between  Christie's  and  these 
artists'  societies  ceased  in  a  few  years'  time,  even 
before  the  firm  was  compelled  by  its  increased 
business  to  move  to  its  present,  far  more  spacious 
premises  in  King  Street. 

That    the    Royal    Academy    was,    as    it    were, 
cradled  in  Christie's  former  rooms,  may  perhaps 


NO.    II. GILT    SIDE-TABLE   WITH    MARBLE   TOP  FORMERLY    AT    STOWE  CIRCA    1 73O 
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No.  III.    (LEFT) — TIGERWARE    JUG    MOUNTED    IN    SILVER    GIL!  BY    s.k.  LONDON  1559 

NO.  IV.  (RIGHT)    -WINE  GLASS  [NSCRIBED  TO  "  Y  GLORIUS  &  IMMORTAL   MEMORY  OB    KING   WILLIAM  " 


Xo.    V.    (LEFT) — SILVER    STANDING    CUP      BY     FHOMAS    CLEGHORN 

EDINBURGH  (  I  RCA    1630 

NO.      VI.       1   HALICE      (NORWICH,     I567)      AND      PATEN     (LONDON, 

t66l)  MADE    FOR    "WISSINGSI    II,"    NORFOLK 

XO.    VII.  —  MINIATURE    WHISKEY   STILL  LONDON  [66  , 
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be  taken  as  a 
propitious 
augury  for  the 
success  of  the 
Art  Treasures 
Exhibition 
organised  by  the 
British  Antique 
Dealers'  Associa- 
tion, and  now  by 
the  kindness  of 
the  historic  firm 
effectively  dis- 
played on  its 
premises.  It 
must  have  been 
far  more  difficult 
to  arrange  the 
present  exhibi- 
tion than  the 
initial  one  of  the 
Academy,  for 
the  items  cata- 
logued number 
[380,  against 
only  136,  and  in 
general  quality 
of  the  work  as 
well  as  the  num- 
ber of  mediums 
represented,  the 
balance  trends 
still  more  heavily 
in  favour  of  the 
present  display. 
To  describe  it  in 
detail  would  re- 
quire a  volume, 
and,  as  a  pre- 
liminary    notice 

has  already  been  given  in  our  last  issue,  my 
mission  is  confined  to  noting  some  of  the  items 
unavoidably  omitted  from  the  former  article. 

To  the  Portrait  of  a  Turk,  by  Rembrandt  (No. 
1307),  has  been  added  another  superb  example  of 
the  artist  in  his  famous  Aristotle  with  his  hand  on 
a  bust  of  Homer  of  1653  (No.  1355). 

Specimens  by  Bernardino  Fungai,  Nicholas 
Neufchatel,  Joachim  Patinir,  Martin  de  Vos,  and 
Pompeo  Batoni  the  last  named  a  specially  good 
example-  may  be  cited  among  the  foreign  work 
in  the  collection  if  only  to  show  its  wide  variety. 
To  the  British  pictures  previously  noted  may  be 
added  a  half-length  of  Mrs.  Lindesay  of  Eagles- 
carnie,  by  Allan  Ramsay  (No.  1352),  painted  with 
a  psychological  insight  not  always  present  in  his 
work  ;    a  typical  and  highly  finished  example  by 


NO.    XI. — QUEEN    ANNE    WAIM    I     BUR]    U 


George  Stubbs  of 
a  Grey  Hack  with 
Groom  and  Dog 
(No.  1371),  here 
illustrated,  page 
345 ,  distin- 
guished for  its 
scholarly 
draughtsman- 
ship and  fine 
modelling  ;  an 
interesting  view 
of  Westminster, 
circa  1748,  by 
Samuel  Scott 
(No.  1375),  show- 
ing the  Thames 
from  below 
Whitehall,  and 
old  Westminster 
Bridge  with  its 
last  arches  still 
uncompleted  ;  a 
view  of  the 
Piazza  delta 
Signoria,  Flor- 
ence, by  Thomas 
Patch  (No.  1377). 
who  was  in 
Italy  with  Rey- 
nolds about  the 
middle  of  the 
eighteenth  cen- 
tury; a  n  d  a 
representation  oi 
The  Fleet  off 
S  p  i  thead  ,  b  y 
Francis  Swaine 
(No.  1360),  noted 
for  his  accuracy 
in  depicting  shipping. 

For  the  writer  there  is  an  embarrassing  richness 
of  material  in  the  furniture  section,  for  here  is  an 
array  of  picked  pieces — all,  by  the  way,  approxi- 
mately dated  in  the  catalogue — which,  broadly 
speaking,  illustrates  the  development  of  English 
furniture  from  the  sixteenth  century  until  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth,  and  includes  a  large 
number  of  Continental  items.  Elizabethan  and 
early  seventeenth-century  work  is  somewhat 
sketchily  represented,  but  good  examples  of  joint 
stools,  a  great  refectory  table  (No.  10),  and  other 
attractive  pieces  of  furniture  are  included  ;  while 
a  handsome  French  Renaissance  Chest  (No.  8)  and 
several  fine  Italian  Walnut  Cassoni  (Nos.  7,  n) 
illustrate  the  more  elaborate  symmetry  of  the  best 
contemporary   Continental   work.        In    the   later 


circa  1 710 
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No.  XII. — boar's  head  tureen 


HELSEA,   CIRC 


RED  ANCHOR   MARK 


li   IN.   LONG 


XIII. 


-SILVER-GILT     TEAPOT,      WITH      IVORY      HANDLE 

WHIPHAM    AND    CHARLES    WRIGHT,    LONDON,     I760 


ADAM  .MARBLE  CHIMNEVPIECE,  6  FT.  5  IN.  WIDE 


Carolean  times 
England  could 
well  hold  its 
own  in  this  and 
most  other 
respects,  as 
lacquered  cabi- 
nets on  stands 
and  ornately 
carved  pieces  of 
more  utilitarian 
furniture  abun- 
dantly testify. 
Of  carved  chairs 
it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  select  a 
more  handsome 
example  than  a 
Walnut  Cane- 
back  Arm-chair, 
its  front  legs,  stretcher  and  high 
crested  back  elaborately  carved 
with  standing  figures,  cupids  and 
foliage  (No.  33).  As  a  contrast 
to  this  may  be  taken  a  quaint 
"  Spinning  Wheel  Oak  Chair  " 
(No.  23).  Obviously  of  country 
make,  its  low  seat  rests  on  three 
legs,  and  its  inverted  triangular 
back  is  crowned  with  simple 
carving  (here  illustrated  on  p. 
343).  This  and  a  couple  of  chairs 
of  somewhat  later  period  form 
part  of  the  early  Yeoman  class 
of  furniture,  which  once  must 
have  been  extremely  plentiful, 
but  has  now  become  so  rare  that 
one  has  almost  to  guess  the  pur- 
poses for  which  some  of  the  more 
uncommon  pieces  were  originally  intended.  Of  a 
superior  type  of  furniture,  but  still  coming  within 
the  same  category,  is  the  late  Jacobean  Oak 
Dresser  on  an  eight-legged  twist  stand,  with 
stretchers  (No.  19). 

Turning  from  these  comparatively  plain  forms 
to  one  in  which  decoration  is  carried  to  a  high 
pitch  of  exuberance,  one  may  mention  a  few 
characteristic  examples  of  the  rich  galaxy  of  pieces 
upholstered  in  meticulously  wrought  needlework. 
A  William  and  Mary  mirror  (No.  41)  hardly  comes 
within  this  category,  for  here  the  charming  design 
of  climbing  plants  and  flowers,  embroidered  on  a 
background  of  cream  silk,  which  covers  the  carved 
rococo  frame,  gains  its  effect  less  by  its  sustained 
elaboration  than  by  its  artistic  appropriateness. 
But  a  high-crested  William  and  Mary  Winged 
Chair  (No.  51)  is  of  the  prevailing  type,  and  its 
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seat,  sides  and 
back  are 
adorned  with 
petit  and  gros- 
point  needlework 
in  silk  and  wool 
that  combines  in 
an  elaborately 
'  wrought  design 
pictures  of  David 
and  Saul  and  a 
Lady  with  a  par- 
rot and  dog,  sur- 
rounded  by 
richly  hued  floral 
borderings. 
Often  the  cus- 
tomers  must 
have  dictated 
the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  de- 
signs.  Cer- 
tainly this  seems 
to  have  been  true 
with  regard  to  a 
finely  carved  and 
gilded  Queen 
Anne  Suite  of 
two  settees  and 
eight  chair  s 
(No.  76),  for  their 
original  owner  is 
said  to  have  had 
the  Dutch  land- 
scape in  petit 
p  0  i  n  t,  which 
forms  the  central 
panel  on  a  settee 
back,  copied 
from  an  oil  painting  in  his  own  collection.  The 
petit  point  panel  on  the  hooped  back  of  the  fine 
early  Georgian  arm-chair  (No.  103)  presumably 
shows  Venus  visiting  Vulcan,  who,  with  an  assistant 
is  busily  engaged  in  turning  out  cannon  at  their 
respective  forges.  If  we  can  imagine  the  designer 
inspired  with  a  prophetic  vision  of  the  present 
European  situation,  the  female  figure  might 
equally  well  typify  Germany  demanding  her  full 
share  of  national  armaments.  If  so,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  luxuriant  blooms  decorating 
the  seat  of  the  chair  may  be  an  allegory  heralding 
a  peaceful  and  happy  sequel  to  the  demand. 
Besides  needlework,  Soho  tapestry  was  often 
utilised  by  the  upholsterer,  as  in  the  Georgian 
suite  of  six  stuff  back  chairs  and  settee  (No.  158  ; 
here  No.  xvi.),  which  is  decorated  with  tasteful 
and  highly  decorative  designs  of  vases  and  baskets 


NO.      XVII. CANTON 

IMPERIAL    HUNT 


enamel     plaque, 
ch'ien  lung 


of  flowers  on  a 
yellow  ground. 
Apropos  of 
these,  one  mav 
also  mention  the 
fine  and  im- 
portant panel  of 
Soho  tapestry 
(No.  286 ;  here 
No.  i.),  wrought 
with  an  elegant 
and  well-spaced 
arrangement,  in 
which  the  cen- 
tral figure  of 
Fame  is  set  off 
on  either  side  by 
nude  caryatids, 
vases  of  flowers, 
and  birds,  the 
whole  being 
permeated  by 
an  artistic  reti- 
cence not  always 
present  in  con- 
temporary work. 
Veneer  and  in- 
lay, extensively 
used  during  the 
late  seventeenth 
and  early 
eighteenth  cen- 
turies, may  be 
said  to  have  been 
most  successfully 
curbed  of  their 
exuberances  and 
adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  a 
refined  domesticity  in  the  Queen  Anne  period. 
This  is  illustrated  by  such  beautiful  though 
admirably  utilitarian  pieces  as  the  handsome 
Walnut  Bureau  (No.  78  ;  here  No.  xi.),  with  mirror 
doors,  which  conceal  behind  them  a  cupboard 
and  numerous  drawers.  This  is  noteworthy  for 
its  good  proportions,  finely  figured  veneers  and 
choice  condition.  Similar  praise  might  be  given 
to  a  Bureau  Bookcase  and  top  with  mirror  doors 
(No.  80),  executed  in  burr  elm,  relieved  with  bands 
of  rosewood  and  pewter  lines.  A  large  Chippen- 
dale Mahogany  Triple  Bookcase,  carved  in  high 
relief  (No.  155),  is  interesting  as  being  illustrated 
in  the  Director,  and  there  are  numerous  other  fine 
examples  in  Chippendale's  various  styles.  Among 
smaller  pieces  is  a  charming  set  of  three  Torcheres 
(No.  196  ;  here  No.  viii.),  executed  in  mahogany 
and  thuyawood,  with  carved  supports.     Another 


A       SCENE       FROM      AN 
HEIGHT,    2    FT.     I    IN. 
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Xo.    XV]  II.     (left)    i  \k    and 

CO  V  E  R  ,  I  NAME]  I  I  1)  W]  T  H 
HORSES  WD  BUDD1IISTK  1  \1  - 
HI  I  Ms       O  N       G  RE]    N       SI   Ri  I]  i 

I'  \  I  lll;\  GROl   M)  MING 

1 1 1  1 1 . 1 1  1  .     1  |    IX. 

pair,  in  the  Adam  style 
(No.  187),  with  central  pillar 
and  three  scroll  supports  on 
triangular  bases,  forma  taste- 
ful combination  with  their 
elaborate  carving  and  or- 
nate design.  I  ightly  elegant 
but  no  less  innate  is  an 
AdamgiH  overmantel  Mirror 
(No.  190  :  No.  xv.),  set  in 
a  series  of  delicately  earved 
foliated  scrolls,  culminating 
in  a  vase  ol  Mowers.  Of  a 
different  type  of  Adam 
design  is  the  classical 
Mantelpiece  in  Statuary 
Marble  (No.  251  ;  here  No. 
xiv.i,  with  a  carved  central 


NOS.   XX.  AND  XXI. TWO 

VICTORY,   CARVED   IN   AMBER 
2ND  CENTURY        3J  IN.  HIGH. 
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ROMAN,   A.D. 

FOUND  AT  COLOGNE 


No.      XIX. — (right)     reticu- 

I    \  II   D  VASE,  GLAZED   IN    A I    M 
GINE,     YELLOW    AND     DEM'    BLUE 
ON  TURI  'i GROUND  MING 

1 1 1  1 ' .  1 1  I  ,     I  3  J    IN. 

tablet  of  "Time  the  Healer  " 
and  medallions  of  vasi 
with  decorative  figures,  sup 
ported  on  Ionic  pilasters. 
More  substantial  than  the 
Adam  torcheres  is  the  finely 
proportioned  Mahogany  Urn 
Table  (No.  193),  with  its 
serpentine  top  and  grace- 
fully  curved  cabriole  legs 
with  scroll  feet.  An  inter- 
esting and  rare  utilitarian 
type  i>  the  Mahogany  Read- 
ing Table  (No.  227),  which 
may  have  been  specially 
made  for  the  comfort  of 
some  eighteenth  -  centurv 
bookworm  ;   while  a  dainty 
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NO.    XXII. ONE    OF    A    PAIR    OF    CUT-GLASS    WALL 

LIGHTS  CIRCA    I79O-180O  42    IN.    HIGH 

Sheraton  Spinning  Wheel,  with  distaff 
(No.  231),  was  obviously  intended  for  use 
in  the  parlour. 

Clocks,  generally  picked  examples,  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  provide  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  work  of  many  of  the  principal 
makers  flourishing  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  and  well  on  into  the  Georgian 
era.  There  are  handsome  Charles  II.  Small 
Long-Case  Clocks,  by  Jeremiah  Johnson 
(No.  22)  and  Joseph  Knibb  (No.  28),  who 
is  also  the  maker  of  a  James  II.  Grand- 
mother Clock  (No.  36)  ;  while  a  contempor- 
ary Bracket  Clock  (No.  35),  in  ebony  case 


with  silver  mounts,  elaborately  decorated,  is  by 
Jonathan  Putter.  Among  the  William  and  Mary 
pieces  is  a  fine  long-case  example,  in  figured  walnut, 
by  Daniel  Quare  (No.  60) ,  and  another,  in  a  handsome 
case,  veneered  with  panels  of  mulberry  wood,  by  the 
even  more  famous  maker,  Thomas  Tompion  (No. 
61)  ;  while  there  are  two  good  examples  of 
Bracket  Clocks  belonging  respectively  to  the  reigns 
of  George  II.  and  George  III.,  with  movements  by 
Mann  (No.  153)  and  Francis  Perigal  (No.  154). 

As  was  the  case  with  the  furniture,  the  silver 
ranges  over  a  period  of  three  centuries,  though  a 
few  examples  overshoot  the  limit  at  either  end  ; 
as  for  instance,  a  Gothic  Silver-gilt  Chalice  and 
Paten,  circa  1475  (No.  448),  which  possess  some 
highly  interesting  features.  Space,  however,  will 
not  permit  a  detailed  survey  of  the  rich  array, 
and  nothing  more  can  be  attempted  than  to  single 
out  an  example  here  and  there.  A  Silver-gilt 
mounted  Tigerware  Jug  (No.  451  ;  here  No.  iii.), 
London,  1559,  interesting  as  bearing  the  maker's 
mark  "  S.K.,"  as  recorded  by  Jackson,  is  finely 
mounted  with  a  broad  neckband,  ornamented 
with  the  chased  decoration  of  the  period,  and  has 
a   handsome   cover   and   thumbpiece.     A   Chalice 


No.   XXIII 
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(No.  457  ;  here  No.  vi.),  with  plain  U-shaped  bowl, 
with  engraved  band  of  conventional  decoration, 
made  at  Norwich,  1567,  was,  as  an  inscription  on 
it  records,  "  For  the  Toune  of  Wissingsett  in 
Norff."  Strange  to  say,  however,  the  accom- 
panying Paten  (No.  458)  did  not  come  into  being 
until  nearly  a  century  later  (London,  1661),  when 
the  name  of  the  "  Toune  "  was  respelt  as  "  Wisen- 
set."  Whissonset  is  the  modern  rendering.  A 
tasteful  Charles  I.  Scotch  Wine  Cup  (No.  616  ; 
here  No.  v.),  finely  chased  with  floral  designs  on 
foot  and  bowl,  with  the  latter  supported  by  three 
grotesque  brackets  attached  to  its  baluster  stem, 
has  annexed  to  its  catalogue  description  the 
somewhat  enigmatical  sentence,  'Maker: 
Thomas  (leghorn,  Deacon,  Adam  Lamb."  This, 
of  course,  refers  to  the  Edinburgh  Goldsmiths' 
custom,  in  vogue  until  1681,  of  having  the  mark 
of  the  Deacon  of  their  Guild,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  actual  maker,  stamped  on  all  pieces  sub- 
mitted for  assay. 

Some  quaint  pieces  of  miniature  silver  arc 
shown  in  the  little  group  of  a  toy  Whiskey  Still, 
1685  (No.  509  ;  here  No.  vii.),  a  Bleeding  Bowl. 
1706  (No.  510),  and  a  Saucepan,  1701  (No. 
511),  all  too  small  for  actual  use,  but,  never- 
theless, made  with  meticulous  accuracy.  Among 
sporting  items,  twelve  pairs  of  Cock-Fighting  Spurs 
(X0.5S0),  in  their  origin- 
al shagreen  case  bearing 
the  label  of  Samuel 
Toulman,  recall  the 
memory  of  an  old  and 
barbarous  pastime  still 
surreptitiously  prac- 
tised ;  while  of  a  Fox 
Mask  Cup  (No.  586) 
and  a  Greyhound 
Mask  Cup  "  (No.  587), 
1)  o  t  h  George  III.  in 
period,  the  former  ap- 
pears to  have  belonged 
to  a  Hunt,  while  the 
latter  was  the  prize  of 
a  coursing  match  held 
in  1813.  Another  at- 
tractive George  III. 
piece  is  a  Silver-gilt 
Teapot  (No.  593  :  here 
Xo.  xiii.i,  pear  shaped, 
and  finely  chased  about 
the  shoulders,  with  an 
unusually  bold  and  or- 
nate ivory  handle 
fashioned  as  a  mermaid . 

The  ceramic  features 
of  the  exhibition  were 
fairly  dealt  with  in  the 
last   article,  and  only  a  CIRCA  jSoo 


brief  supplement  is  needed  to  bring  in  a  few  pieces 
not  known  to  be  included  in  the  exhibition  at  the 
time  it  was  written.  Among  such  omissions  was 
a  rare  Chelsea  Tureen  (No.  763  ;  here  No.  xii.), 
modelled  as  a  Boar's  Head,  almost  life-size,  in 
natural  colours  and  standing  on  an  oval-shaped 
charger,  on  which  are  fashioned  various  implements 
of  the  chase.  This  is  a  veritable  tour-de-force  of 
the  red  anchor  period.  Among  a  large  number  of 
fine  pieces  of  Chinese  Armorial  Porcelain,  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  plate  bearing  the 
arms  of  Thomas  Pitt,  Lord  Londonderry,  who  was 
uncle  to  William  Pitt,  the  "  Great  Commoner." 
Other  works  having  historical  associations  occur 
among  the  glass  ware  and  include  a  "  Nelson  "  gob- 
let (No.  881),  engraved  with  various  emblems  in 
memory  of  the  Admiral  ;  a  Wine  Glass  (No.  897  ; 
here  No.  iv.),  with  straight-sided  bowl  decorated 
with  a  portrait  of  King  William  III.  and  a  com- 
memorative inscription  ;  and  a  Glass  Tumbler  (No. 
898)  made  by  Beilby  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  enam- 
elled in  white  with"  Success  to  the  Sword  Makers," 
and  on  the  reverse  "  O.W.A.  1767."  An  extremelv 
fine  glass  Chandelier  (No.  902)  measures  fully  six 
feet  high  and  has  faceted  branches  for  ten  lights, 
with  ten  upright  branches  fitted  with  canopies  and 
spires.  Other  handsome  examples  are  Nos.  876, 
877  and  878,  the  last  being  Irish.      The  largest  of 

these  (No.  876  ;  here 
No.  xxiii.),  has  ogee 
branches  for  ten  lights 
and  is  surmounted  by  a 
shaped  canopy.  A  pair 
of  (.las-,  Wall  Candela- 
bra (No.  903  ;  here 
No.  xxii.),  with  faceted 
branches  lor  two  lights 
each  and  decorated  with 
pear-shaped  pendants, 
is  lighl  and  graceful  in 
appearance. 

I  his  review  enu- 
merates but  a  small  pro- 
portion  oi  the  many  at- 
tractive items  in  the 
exhibition  ;  but  as  one 
must  now  apply  the 
guillotine,  one  may  con- 
clude by  illustrating  a 
Model  Guillotine  (No. 
1 1 76  ;  here  No.  xxiv.), 
which  actually  figures  in 
the  exhibition  among 
the  examples  of  carved 
bone  work  made 
l>v  French  prisoners 
of  war  during  the 
great  N  a  po  1  e  o  11 1  c 
struggle. 


ODEL    OF    A    GUILLOTINE 
HEIGHT,    18    IX. 
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THOSE  NOT-SO-DANNED  GREEKS! 

By  F.  GORDON  ROE 


"  The    Meaning    of   Modern    Sculpture,"    by    R.    H. 
Wilenski.     (Faber  &  Faber,  London.     10s.  6d.  net) 

Modern  sculpture — to  use  "  modern  "  in  the  sense 
that  many  mean  when  they  wish  to  imply  "  advanced  " 
— is  still  so  little  understood,  that  a  serious  study  of 
its  intentions  should  always  be  respectfully  received. 
Had  Mr.  Wilenski  confined  himself  to  that  problem  in 
this  book,  he  might  have  given  us  something  that  would 
have  had  permanent  value  as  an  investigation,  whether 
or  not  one  shares  his  preference  for  the  kind  of  sculpture 
which  he  happens  to  admire.  In  his  analysis  of  the 
purpose  of  the  "  modern  "  sculptor,  Mr.  Wilenski  reveals 
considerable  penetration,  combined  with  a  sympathy 
which,  however  necessary  in  an  expounder  of  a  creed, 
has  betrayed  him  into  an  attack  on  other  schools  of 
thought  which  does  less  credit  to  his  head  than  his 
heart.  In  other  words,  in  common  with  many  other 
writers  on  art,  the  author  really  understands  what  he 
likes  only,  and  is  unable  to  achieve  that  detachment 
which  would  enable  him  to  admit  the  beauty  in 
harmonies  with  which  he  is  less  in  tune. 

Like  Gaudier-Brzeska  before  him,  Mr.  Wilenski  is  all 
out  against  the  pernicious  influence  of  "  those  damned 
Greeks."  He  urges,  and  with  justice,  that  what  may 
be  called  the  Greek  tradition  has  hampered  many  attempts 
at  a  more  personal  expression  in  later  ages.  But  his 
suggestion  that  there  is  widespread  propaganda  to 
embalm  the  Greek  ideal  at  the  expense  of  "  modern  " 
initiative  need  not  be  taken  seriously.  To  read  Mr 
Wilenski's  text,  one  might  suppose  that  there  exists 
some  far-flung  secret  society,  some  Camorra  of  antiquaries 
whose  main  purpose  is  to  extol  Greek  art  at  all  costs. 
But  when  his  evidence  is  handled,  this  Vehmgericht 
dwindles  to  a  mare's  nest,  and  those  who  know  more 
about  antiquities  than  Mr.  Wilenski  are  left  wondering 
what  all  the  pother  is  about.  For  Mr.  Wilenski's  under- 
standing of  the  function  of  archaeology  is  obviously 
nebulous.  "  Archaeologists,"  he  says,  "  are  people  whose 
business  it  is  to  examine  objects  of  the  past  and  documents 
relating  thereto  with  real  care  and  thoroughness  and  to 
record  without  omissions  and  without  comment  the 
knowledge    thus    obtained.     When    they    stick    to    their 


business,  as  they  occasionally  do,  they  are  useful  to 
historians  and  critics." 

Now  that  is  a  statement  so  amazing  as  scarcely  to 
call  for  contradiction,  though  one  may  picture  the 
pleasure  a  Sir  John  Evans  or  a  Gaston  Maspero  would 
have  felt  at  the  proud  privilege  of  placing  the  results 
of  years  of  erudition  and  effort  at  the  disposal  of — shall 
we  say  Mr.   Wilenski  ? 

But  the  author  can  meet  propaganda  with  propaganda, 
and  does  not  scruple  to  attack  the  historical  aspect  of 
such  masterpieces  as  the  Elgin  Marbles  in  the  process. 
His  assertion  that  the  pedimental  sculptures  of  the 
Parthenon  are  not  inconceivably  "  Roman  Imperial  and 
not  Greek  work  "  can  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  <>l 
his  much-hated  archaeologists  ;  but  the  fact  that  these 
Marbles,  like  the  Victory  of  Samothrace  and  certain  other 
objects  of  his  criticism,  happen  to  be  very  fine  art  scarcely 
enters  into  his  conclusions.  One  point  which  seems  to 
worry  Mr.  Wilenski  is  that  a  proportion  of  Greek  art — 
taking  it  in  the  mass — was  made  with  an  eye  to  what 
he  defines  as  sex  appeal.  But  this  is  not  very  damaging 
when  one  considers  how  much  of  the  "  modern  "  sculpture, 
which  he  might  be  expected  to  extol,  is  concerned  with 
sex  expression.  Strangely  enough,  like  others  of  his 
kidney,  Mr.  Wilenski  does  not  appear  to  realise  that 
one  of  the  most  impressive  qualities  of  the  Greek  tradition 
is  the  very  hold  which  it  has  exercised  on  long-subsequent 
generations.  That  it  was  a  great  tradition  is  proved 
by  the  appeal  which  it  has  for  us  even  at  several  removes 
from  the  original.  That  copies  (as  so  many  antique 
statues  are:  a  point  well  laboured  by  Mr.  Wilenski) 
can  still  be  noble,  dignified  and  stirring,  is  the  surest 
testimony  to  the  extraordinary  depth  and  practical 
value  of  the  tradition  which  gave  them  birth.  Of  course, 
in  antiquity,  artists — and  genuine  artists  at  that — were 
not  so  keen  on  seeming  "  original  "  as  some  are  to-day. 
They  gave  of  their  best,  and  that  was,  for  the  most 
part,   sufficient. 

Anyhow,  if  we  are  not  to  allow  the  propriety  of  a 
Classical  influence,  why  should  we  arbitrarily  admit  the 
propriety  of  a  negroid  one,  with  which  we  have  racially 
nothing  in  common  ?     To  say  that  those  who  work  in 
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such  forms  are  "  going  back  "  to  fundamentals  is  the 
poorest  of  answers.  No  true  artist  wishes  consciously 
to  participate  in  a  retrograde  movement,  and  why,  in 
order  to  progress,  it  should  be  necessary  to  jettison  the 
accumulated  knowledge  of  centuries  of  civilisation  still 
awaits  explanation  ! 

In  the  course  of  his  book,  Mr.  Wilenski  frequently 
alludes  contemptuously  to  sculptures  in  the  Greek 
tradition  as  "  ninepins."  That  in  form,  at  any  rate, 
various  of  his  "  modern  "  carvings  seem  fairly  well 
adapted  for  such  a  purpose  might  be  conceded.  To 
compare  by  illustration,  as  he  does,  the  Sumerian  statue 
of  Gudea,  recently  gained  by  the  British  Museum  through 
the  good  offices  of  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund, 
with  a  Mother  and  Child  by  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  is 
propaganda  of  a  type  with  which  we  are  becoming 
'  familiar.  Superficially,  the  figures  are  similar  in  outline 
and  the  pose  of  the  arms,  but  in  other  respects  they  are 
completely  unlike.  The  Gudea  (if  it  be  he)  is  an  example 
of  painstaking  craftsmanship,  interesting  for  its  antiquity 
and  for  what  it  informs  us  of  the  early  civilisation  to 
which  it  belongs.  Mr.  Moore's  group — of  primitive 
type,  though  modern — has  not  a  corresponding  advantage 
to  the  last  named,  for  it  would  tell  Macaulay's  New 
Zealander  little  enough  of  the  great  age  o!  mechanism 
and   scientific   achievement  in   which   we   are   living. 

There  are  moments  when  one  suspects  Mr.  Wilenski 
of  being  a   trifle  old-fashioned 

"  Palma  Vecchio,"  by  A.  Spahn.  iVerlag  Karl  VV. 
Hiersemann,  Leipzig.     38  Rm.) 

When  we  say  that  a  good  Venetian  picture  looks 
well  in  any  surroundings,  we  generally  have  m  mind 
those  produced  alter  1500:  broad  and  harmonious  in 
design,  rieli  and  luminous  in  colour,  and  permeated  with 
the  seculai ,  pi  11  rene  pagan  spirit  of  the  High  Renaissam  ■ 
and  thi'  painter  who  excels  above  all  others  in  tins  mode 
is  Palma  Vecchio.  His  standardised  types,  ins  opulent 
blonde  women  and  their  romantic,  bearded  male  pro- 
tagonists, his  gay  colour  patterns  with  their  translucent, 
enamel-like  surfaces  and  the  bright  landscape  bai  1  pounds 
of  his  Sacra  Conversaziones  set  a  vogue  which  pread 
far  and  wide  until  well  on  into  the  sixteenth  century. 
Though  he  ranked  as  an  artist  neither  with  his  first 
great  exemplar,  Giovanni  Bellini,  nor  with  his  contem 
porary,  Titian,  it  is  surprising  that  so  representative  a 
figure  and  so  immediate  an  influence  upon  the  new 
generation  in  Venice  for  example,  Paris  Bordone, 
Cariani,  Pordenone,  Licinio  and  Bonifazio  should  have 
waited  till  now  for  treatment  in  a  full  dress  monograph. 
The  subject  is  a  difficult  one,  as  witness  the  conflicting 
opinions  both  as  to  authorship  and  date  held  by  such 
authorities  as  Morelli,  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  Signor 
Venturi  and  Mr.  Berenson  in  respect  of  man\  oi  tin- 
works  accepted  by  even  Fraulein  Spahn,  whose  study 
is  refreshingly  conservative  in  point  ol  attribution. 
Were  she  as  convincing  as  she  is  impartial  in  judgment, 
she  might  persuade  us  that  the  puzzling  Portrait  of  a 
Man  at  Nancy  is  by  I'alma,  and  to  admit  the  signature 
and  date  of  1500  on  the  Conversation  at  (hantilly  as 
authentic  and  exact,  but  she  cannot  wholly  dispel 
scepticism.  Her  book  is  principally  for  the  specialist. 
Nevertheless,    a    sketch    in    a    brief    introduction    of   the 


state  of  Venetian  art  in  the  generation  preceding  Palma 
would  not  have  been  amiss.  Yet,  if  Fraulein  Spahn 
ever  reprints  her  study,  we  recommend  that  she  puts 
her  list  of  accepted  Palmas  into  a  separate,  primary 
catalogue  arranged  alphabetically  under  places,  instead 
of  sandwiched  in  among  569  footnotes,  and  divides  her 
Anhang  into  two  categories  :  (1)  of  damaged  and  over- 
painted,  but,  in  her  opinion,  basically  genuine  works  ; 
(2)  of  works  by  other  hands  than  Palma's.  Her  index 
is  good,  and  her  elusive  catalogue  gives  almost  every 
bibliographical  reference  of  importance.  She  reproduces 
in  a  series  of  excellent  plates  the  sixty-four  works  which 
she  unreservedly  accepts,  and  her  text  is  a  strict 
chronological  survey  of  these.  The  Palma  who  emerges  is  a 
markedly  consistentpersonality,  an  accomplished  executant 
preoccupied  with  surface  beauty,  with  form,  design  and 
colour,  and  a  vigorous  eclectic  who,  as  Fraulein  Spahn 
shrewdly  hints,  probably  never  regarded  himself  as  other 
than  a  highly  efficient,  alert,  professional  man.  To  the 
lew  known  facts  of  Palma's  life  she  is  able  to  add  nothing 
He  was  born  at  Serina  in  the  Bergamasque  Alps,  about 
1480  if  Vasari  is  reliable,  and  his  intimate  friend  in 
Venice  was  Lotto.  Where  Fraulein  Spahn  has  performed 
a  real  service  is  in  her  generally  most  convincing  chrono- 
Logii  al  arrangement  of  the  works  she  illustrates.  Though 
adjustment  may  prove  necessary,  it  should  stand  in 
the  main,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  towards  tin 
luller  understanding  ol  one  o|  tie-  most  involved  and 
1  1  cinating  movements  in  the  historj   oJ    Italian  art. 

"  1).  Y.  Cameron  :  An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
His  Etchings  and  Dry-Points,  1837-1932,"  with 
Preparatory  Essay  anil  Descriptive  Notes  on  Each 
Plate  by  Frank  Kinder.  Jackson,  Wylie,  Glasgow. 
£5  5s.  net) 

An  extended  and  revised  edition  ol  Mr  Prank  Rinder' 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Sir  David  Young  Cameron's 
etchings  «^  becoming  urgentlj  needed,  tor  that  only 
brought  tin-  record  down  to  [912,  since  when  sixty-six 
new  etchings  have  been  published,  while  a  numbei  -1 
the  artist's  earlier  works,  not  tin  11  known,  have  come 
to  light,  and  several  others  known  only  l>\  name  have 
been  identified  and  illustrated  Thus  tin-  new  edition 
has  been  brought  fully  up  to  date,  all  items  recorded 
now  appear  to  be  accompanied  by  illustration  and  it" 
numerous  additions  to  the  latin-  an-  generally  on  a 
larger  scale  than  th.-  earlier  plat,--.  When  it  is  added 
that  Mr.  [Under,  while  reprinting  In  Introductory  Lssav 
of  1912,  which  indeed  could  hardly  be  bettered  for  its 
account  of  Sir  \>.  \  <  ameron's  earlier  work,  has  prefaced 
it    with   a   second    essay    giving    appreciative    yet    ,-n  ute 

criticisms   of    all    the    artist-    1 1    etchings      it     will    be 

□    that    the   expanded    new    edition    adds    a    very    con- 
ibl<     amount   of   material   to   the  original    book. 

Its  importance  be,  <.nn-s  the  more  accentuated  when 
it  is  reflected  that  the  etchings  described  in  the  new 
portion  generally  maintain  a  far  higher  general  level 
of  excellence  than  their  piedecessors.  The  average- 
standard  of  the  latter  was  lowered  by  the  fait  that  they 
included  various  early  productions  which,  though  marked 
by  high  promise,  had  not  arrived  at  complete  performance. 
They  also  comprised  a  number  of  book  illustrations 
and   reproductions  of  other   arl  orks,   in   neither  of 
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which  metiers,  was  Sir  David  peculiarly  successful.  He 
is  essentially  an  original  artist,  and  requires  untrammelled 
freedom  to  enable  him  to  express  himself  adequately. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  between  191 7  and  the 
autumn  of  1923  the  artist  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
painting,  ceasing  altogether  for  six  years  to  practice 
eti  liing,  and  it  is  interesting  to  try  and  trace  the  effect 
of  this  interregnum  on  his  black-and-white  work.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  his  constant  practice  with 
i  lie  brush,  a  more  easily  manipulated  instrument  than 
the  needle,  has  inspired  him  to  use  the  latter  with  even 
iter  freedom  than  before.  He  has  also  simplified 
his  work,  generally  concentrating  his  darks  in  a  few 
telling    masses    so    deftly   placed    that   they    not   merely 

s  and  balance  the  composition,  but  give  form  and 

character  to  spaces  left  perfectly  blank.  Indeed,  hardly 
any  artist  has  been  able  to  make  these  so  suggestive. 
Without  the  intrusion  of  a  single  line,  they  fall  into 
place  as  placid  sheets  of  water,  open  expanses  of  sky, 
or  sun-warmed  patches  of  ground  without  the  possibility 
of  mistaking  their  significance.  Another  gift,  almost 
peculiar  to  Sir  David,  is  his  ability  to  suggest  the  form 
and  mass  of  a  mountain  with  a  few  slight  lines  entirely 
unaided  by  shadow.  In  his  present  work,  as  in  the 
past,  he  shows  an  innate  feeling  for  rhythmical  arrange- 
ment and  dramatic  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  but  he 
also  reveals  a  deeper  perception  of  nature,  more  especially 
in  his  renderings  of  Highland  scenery  and  its  far-spreading 
horizons.  Vet  what,  perhaps,  constitutes  the  highest 
evidence  of  Sir  David's  mastery  of  his  art  is  that  he  is 
able  to  attain  his  ends  with  a  minimum  of  apparent 
effort  that  has  been  rivalled  by  only  a  few  of  his 
predecessors. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Mr.  Kinder  has  done  his 
work  as  a  cataloguer  with  meticulous  accuracy.  The 
dimensions    of    each    subject    are    given.     Every    known 

tate  of  every  plate  appears  to  be  fully  recorded,  and 
u  ith  the  aid  of  the  five  hundred  and  odd  illustrations, 
1 1  is  possible  to  follow  every  variation  described  with 
full  comprehension.  The  issue  of  the  work  is  limited 
to  600  copies,  of  which  200,  forming  an  edition  de  luxe. 
apparently  have  already  been  absorbed  ;  the  remaining 
400  would  seem  to  be  a  far  from  excessive  number  to 
fy  the  requirements  of  Cameron  collectors  in  England 
and  Amerii  a, 

"  Cinema  Quarterly,"  edited  by  Norman  Wilson. 
No.  1.  (24  N.W.  Thistle  Street  Lane,  Edinburgh  2. 
2s.  net) 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  Film  has  not  received  much 
attention  in  The  Connoisseur — a  magazine  devoted 
more  or  less  specifically  to  retrospective  art.  Yet  the 
interest  shown  in  such  few  articles  on  the  subject  as 
have  appeared  in  these  pages  augurs  well  for  the  success 
of  the  new  Cinema  Quarterly.  That  there  is  room  in 
Britain  for  a  publication  dealing  seriously  with  films, 
and  sedulously  eschewing  the  publicity  blether  which 
often  passes  for  criticism,  is  beyond  question.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Cinema  Quarterly  may  be  given  a  fair 
chance  to  prove  its  worth  in  this  respect,  and  the  list 
of  contributors  to  the  first  number  is  an  argument  in 
ivour,  including  such  names  as  Herbert  Read,  John 
Grierson,    Paul    Rotha,    Ivor    Montagu,    Erik    Chisholm, 


Basil  Wright,  Forsyth  Hardy,  and  Norman  Wilson. 
Reproductions  of  film  stills  illustrate  the  issue. — F.G.R. 

"  The  Print  Collector's  Quarterly,"  edited  by 
Campbell  Dodgson,  C.B.E.  Vol.  XIX.,  No.  4. 
(Dent,  London.     5s.  net) 

Tins  issue,  which  includes  the  index  for  Volume  XIX., 
commences,  as  usual,  with  the  Editor's  useful  Quarterly 
Notes.  Mr.  James  Byam  Shaw  writes  on  The  Master 
I.B.  with  the  Bird,  and  interestingly  analyses  the  influences 
apparent  in  the  work  of  that  early  sixteenth-century 
engraver.  In  The  Lithographs  of  Edmund  lilampied, 
Mr.  Malcolm  C.  Salaman  discusses  the  celebrated 
etc  her's  output  in  a  medium  which  he  only  used  for 
the  first  time  in  1920  ;  while  Mr.  Fredk.  C.  Daniell 
deals  with  a  well-known  Scottish  stipple  and  mezzotint 
engraver  in  William  Walker  and  his  Family,  iygi-i86j  ; 
and  Mr.  Bruno  Binder,  The  Etcher  Max  Pollak,  a  prolific 
exponent,  who  was  born  at  Prague  in  1886. 

"  The  Lure  of  the  Clock,"  by  W.  D.  Hering,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.  (New  York  University  Press.  Oxford 
University  Press.     21s.  6d.  net) 

The  collection  of  clocks  and  watches  brought  together 
over  a  period  of  forty  years  by  the  late  James  Arthur 
( 1 842-1 930),  founder  of  the  Arthur  Machine  Works  of 
New  York,  was  presented  to  New  York  University  on 
December  1st,  1925.  Dr.  Hering  was  appointed  Curator 
of  the  Collection,  and  it  is  with  the  Arthur  collection 
that  this  book  mainly  deals. 

As  the  author  points  out,  Mr.  Arthur  was  "  an  ingenious 
mechanic  and  an  expert  mechanician,"  who  was  well 
versed  in  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
horology,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  number  of  papers  which 
he  published  on  various  aspects  of  the  subject.  As  is 
to  be  expected,  therefore,  the  collection  is  illustrative 
rather  of  clocks  as  scientific  instruments  than  as  articles 
of  furniture.  Time-pieces  as  beautiful  antiques  and 
strange  curiosities  make  an  only  incidental  appearance, 
since  it  was  their  internal  economy  that  principally 
interested  their  purchaser.  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be 
gathered  from  Dr.  Hering's  pages  that  Mr.  Arthur's 
enthusiasm  as  a  practical  clockmaker  frequently  outran 
his  discretion,  and  there  is  frequent  mention  of  the 
remaking,  remodelling  and  stripping  of  his  possessions. 
On  one  occasion  he  even  supplied  a  clock  with  a  new 
face  (and  presumably  works)  because,  when  it  was  bought, 
the  dial  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  case.  It  therefore 
behoves  the  reader  to  tread  warily,  more  especially  as 
neither  the  author's  nor  the  collector's  judgment  as  a 
connoisseur  is  above  reproach.  For  example,  the  watch 
No.  359  (PI.  x.  and  pp.  82-83)  is  assigned  to  circa  1730, 
since  its  dial  bears  the  name  Jin  Le  Roy  A  Paris 
(1686-1759).  Actually  it  must  have  been  made  about 
1 790-1 8 10,  as  both  its  shape  and  the  "  romantic  "  scene 
upon  its  enamelled  case  abundantly  prove.  No  doubt, 
like  No.  123  (Fig.  74d),  it  was  made  up  by  Ferdinand 
Berthoud  (1727-1807)  out  of  pieces  from  the  old  stock 
of  the  earlier  watch-maker. 

Dr.  Hering  has  some  interesting  information  to  impart 
about  early  American  all-wooden  movements,  pendulums, 
dials,  and  Japanese  clocks,  but  much  of  his  matter  is 
too   technical   for   the   ordinary   collector   of   clocks   and 
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watches  as  works  of  art  and  antiquity,  and  insufficiently 
so  for  the  expert  for  whom  the  book  is  obviously  not 
intended.  He  has,  however,  performed  his  task  con- 
scientiously, and,  considering  the  difficulties  that  he 
has  had  to  overcome,  very  pleasantly. 

"  The  Antwerp  Art  Galleries.  Inventories  of  Art 
Collections  in  Antwerp  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seven- 
teenth Centuries,"  by  Dr.  J.  Denuce.  (Edition 
"  De  Sikkel,"  Antwerp) 

This  is  Part  II.  of  Sources  for  the  Study  of  Flemish  Art, 
the  first  having  been  constructed  from  the  trade  books 
of  the  Antwerp  dealers,  Forchoudts.  The  value  and 
interest  of  Part  II.  are  greater.  The  first  collection 
published  is  that  of  M.  van  der  Heyden,  1552  ;  the  last, 
that  of  J.  B.  van  Zoom,  1699.  Nothing  but  close  study 
and  almost  interminable  cross  reference  would  disclose 
the  full  worth  of  these  inventories,  which  include  such 
famous  collections  as  Rubens',  Wildens',  J.  van  Bonn's 
and  de  Cachiopin's.  The  account  of  Rubens'  collections 
tills  some  thirty  pages,  beginning  with  nine  Titians,  six 
Tintorettos  and  six  Veroneses.  In  another  section  comi 
twenty-one  copies  by  Rubens  of  Titian  portraits  I  111 
the  sixteen  plates  illustrating  ideal  and  horribly  over- 
c  row  de.  I  1  ollei  tc  11  s'  1  a  billets,  a  yre.it  amount  1  'I  in  lorm.il  ion 
i  an   he   gained. 

"Lithography  as  a  Fine  Art,"  by  A.  S.  Hartrick, 
R.W.S.       (Oxford    University   Press.       7s.   6d.   net) 

'•  |.x  lit  In  1  ■•!  i|>]i\  I  hold,  and  others  who  understand 
it  even  bettei  than  1  do  will  bear  me  out,  the  masterpiece 
has  not  yet  been  produced."  Thus  Mr.  Hartrick  in  his 
introductory  reflections  and  suggestions  on  the  arl  he 
hen-  essays  to  praise  and  explain  The  book  propei 
opens  with  the  story  of  lithography's  birth  and  infam  y, 
its  fifty  yeai  in  the  fashion,  its  thirty  in  the  shadi 
and  its  present  revival.  These  historical  ch.ij  itei  S  I  1  ml  .1111 
many  agreeable  notes  on  the  greater  prai  titioners  ol  tin 
.itt  Mr.  Hartrick  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  actual 
craft  as  clearly  as  the  written  word,  aided  by  draw 
and  diagrams,  can  deal  with  pro.  esses  that  are  onh  to 
be  mastered  in  manipulation.  Mr.  Hartrick  belongs  to 
that  school  ot  thought  which  ridicules  the  idea  that 
there  is  anything  repugnant  to  tin-  art  oi  lithography 
in  th<'  use  oi  transfer,  save  that  the  resulting  print  is 
apt  to  be  drier.  This  attitude,  of  course,  involvi 
controversial  position  which  cannot  be  gone  into  hep 
but  Mr.  Hartrick  is  correct  in  not  omitting  the  use  of 
transfer  from  his  technical  exposition.  No  doubt  then- 
is  much   in  the  book  that   will  be  useful  to  the  c  omniercial 

lithographer,  but  it  is  to  the  artist  that  Mr  Hartrick 
throughout    addresses    himself;     acclaiming    lithograph} 

not  as  a  mere  method  of  reproduction,  but,  as  he  puts  it. 
"  a  method  of  multiplying  an  original  which  does  not 
exist  until  the  tirst  proof  has  been  taken  from  the  stone." 
lie  would  have  his  artist  an  all-round  craftsman,  doing 
his  own  printing,  and  understanding  all  tin-  preparatory 
work  ol  the  1  rait  ;  and  then,  a  master-craftsman,  he 
would  have  lum  follow  his  own  bent  whithersoevet  i1 
iii.iv  lead  him.  At  the  end  of  the  book  we  are  given 
fifteen  plates  ol  lithographs  by  various  artists  who  1 
worked  111  this  medium,  including  two  of  the  author's 
own      The  frontispiece,  in  colour,  is  Toulouse  Lautrec's 


La  Loge  au  Mascaron  dove.  It  would  be  as  well  if  the 
student  were  thoroughly  to  familiarise  himself  with  the 
arguments  of  those  who  oppose  the  transfer  method, 
before  making  up  his  mind  as  to  which  course  to  pursue  ; 
but,  in  its  sphere,  Mr.  Hartrick's  volume  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  "  The  Little  Craft  Books  "  edited  by  Mr. 
F.  V.   Burridge. 

"Furniture  and  Furnishing,"  by  John  C.  Rogers, 
A.R.I.B.A.       fOxford    LJniversity   Press.       6s.   net) 

In  this  interesting  addition  to  "  The  Little  Craft 
Books  "  series,  Mr.  Rogers  addresses  both  the  student 
designer  of  furniture  and  the  general  reader  who  is  about 
to  furnish  a  modern  home.  To  the  first,  he  explains 
the  principles  that  should  govern  the  designing  and 
construction  of  furniture,  illustrated  from  the  designs 
and  workmanship  of  the  great  craftsmen  of  the  past 
particularly  stressing  the  dependence  of  design  and 
1  instruction  on  the  material  employed.  To  the  second, 
he  appeals  for  the  encouragement  of  a  sense  of  fitness 
to  the  environment,  such  as  the  great  periods  displayed. 
lb-  book  serves  a  double  purpose  :  it  shows  the  student 
how  the  old  i  raftsman  in  oak,  and  walnut  and  mahogany, 
in  the  solid  or  in  veneer,  worked,  and  why;  and  tin 
public,  that  tin  ,  mi  1, 1 11. 1 1  1.1 111  111  ol  the  revolt  from 
Victorianism  has  led  to  the  encouragement  ol  lake  and 
mutation  to  the  detriment  of  a  new  national  style  in 
harm'  my  w  ith  modern  life.  In  the  course  of  his  argument 
he  points  out  again  and  again  that  our  .1  in  est.  irs  ruthlessl) 
discarded  their  old  furniture  a-  new  material  cami  )•> 
hand,  and  new  requirements  had  to  be  met.  This, 
though    basically    Correct,    is    an    argument    which    1  an  be 

easil}  overstressed.  Were  it  literally  true,  there  would 
be  scarcely  an  antique  oi  any  kind  in  England  to-day: 
w  tin  h   1-  absurd. 

Everj      serious    collector,     however,     will     agree     that 
nothing  worse  than  the  "  reproduction  "  of  no  ascertain- 
able   original    has    scarcely    been    devised    in    the    whole 
ory    ot     furniture.       It     may    be    felt    that    certait 
attempts  at    modern   design   are   undi  oi     eriou 

consideration,  but  Mr  Rogers  believes  that  the  modem 
craftsman  and   designer  can  11    need-   every    bit 

as  well  as  our  gnat  period  men  met  the  requirements 
"I  tleir  times;  and  In-  1-  able  to  fortify  his  belie!  b\ 
illustrated  reference  to  some  of  the  good  modern  work- 
that  is  b.ing  turned  out  to-day  Ml  tie  same,  we  me  1 
not  be  tempted  into  adherence  to  the  dogma  that  a  thing 
is  necessarily  good  because  it  is  modern  ;  any  more  than 
we  should  acclaim  the  artistic  excellence  of  a  pieo 
merely  because  it  happen-  to  be  old.  This  is  not  to 
imply  that  Mr.  Rogers,  who  is  no  fanatic,  holds  any 
such  view  ;  but.  even  in  so  briei  and  imperfect  a  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  as  is  this  review,  it  is  as  well 
to  sound  a  note  of  caution. 

"  Billy  Ditt  :  The  Romance  of  a  Chippendale  Chair, 
1760-1925,"  by  Thomas  Rohan.  Mills  &  Boon, 
London.     7s.  6d.  net 

It  is  generally  regarded  as  axiomatic  that  what  a 
man  knows  most  about,  that  he  writes  best  about.  Mr 
Rohan  is  a  dealer  in  works  of  art,  of  long  and  varied 
experience  with  a  wide  range  of  interest.  He  ha-  alreadj 
four  books  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  his  professional 
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life  to  his  credit,  and  these  have  been  well  received,  for 
Mr.  Rohan  writes  both  pleasingly  and  with  knowledge. 
In  Billy  Ditt,  the  latest  child  of  his  pen,  he  has  forsaken 
chronicle  for  fiction  based  upon  his  own  experiences. 
And  the  result  is  not  entirely  happy,  though  he  still 
writes  with  ease. 

Mr  Rohan's  established  reputation  assures  his  readers 
that,  unlike  most  novels  in  which  antiquities  play  a  part, 
the*re  are  no  errors  of  fact  in  his  story.  But  on  occasion 
the  author's  enthusiasm  for  his  "  properties  "  tends  to 
obscure  his  characters.  His  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
treasures  purchased  by  his  hero,  Billy  Ditt — obtained  by 
no  "  beating  down  "  of  the  impoverished  sellers — savour 
.  •  i  v   much  of  the  catalogue  or  of  the  shop  ledger. 

Again,  Mr.  Rohan,  accustomed  to  judge  antiques  by 
■  (instruction,  surface  and  patination,  treats  his  characters 
in  the  same  way.  His  vocabulary  where  inanimate 
objects  of  beauty  are  concerned  is  as  full  and  varied  as 
ever,  but  he  fails  to  get  beyond  the  pink-cheeked,  blue- 
eyed  stage  where  his  heroine  is  concerned.  Both  she 
and  the  hero  are  quite  nice-minded,  very  innocent  and 
sentimental  puppets.  Only  Billy  Ditt,  and  one  or  two 
other — in  general — disreputable  characters,  whether 
collectors,  dealers  or  "  touts,"  introduced  to  point  the 
moral  of  the  tale,  really  live. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  should  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  those  who  prefer  to  assimilate  knowledge  of 
unknown  aspects  of  contemporary  life  through  the 
mi  ilium  of  fiction.  Nor  will  Mr.  Rohan's  efforts  to 
instruct  have  been  wasted  if  certain  of  the  incidents, 
suggestive  of  personal  experience — such  as  that  on 
pp.  235-237 — -warn  collectors  of  the  treatment  that  they 
may  expect  to  meet  with  even  at  the  hands  of  their 
friends  and  brother  enthusiasts.  There  is  ample  evidence 
of  the  author's  ability  to  observe  and  record  human 
nature  in  the  book.  Any  further  novels  by  Mr.  Rohan 
will  be  awaited  with  considerable  interest. 

"Simple  Rules  for  Painting  in  Oils,"  by  A.  P. 
Laurie,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  etc.  (Winsor  &  Newton, 
London.     Is.  6d.  net) 

Not  every  artist  is  as  careless  as  was  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  concerning  the  permanence  of  his  colours. 
Professor  Laurie's  avowed  intention  in  writing  this  little 
handbook  is  to  provide  a  guide  to  art  students  in  their 
selection  and  use  of  materials  for  painting  in  oils  ;  but 
there  should  also  be  maturer  practitioners  who  might 
benefit  by  a  study  of  the  text.  Most  artists  attain  to 
a  rough  and  ready  chemistry  of  their  calling,  and  have 
a  working  knowledge  of  what  to  avoid,  though  more 
:  knowledge,  such  as  is  here  given,  might  save  them 
some  needless  experiments. 

"  British  Artists  and  the  War  " 

Sir, — In  a  note  on  my  book,  British  Artists  and  the 
War,  your  reviewer  declares  that  the  selection  of  illus- 
trations is  not  above  question.  The  sole  specific  criticism 
he  makes,  however,  is  that  I  only  reproduce  one  drawing 
by  the  la  to  Sir  William  Orpen.  That  a  busy  reviewer 
should  overlook  a  sentence  or  two  in  a  printed  book  is 
rehensible,  but  in  a  slim  volume  of  reproductions 
it  is  surely  unnecessary  for  anyone  to  skip. — John 
Rothenstein  (Director,  City  Art  Gallery,  Leeds). 


The  critic  in  question  replies  : — 

I  hasten  to  admit  the  error  contained  in  my  review 
of  Mr.  John  Rothenstein's  book,  British  Artists  and  the 
War,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  included  only  one 
drawing  by  the  late  Sir  William  Orpen  instead  of  two. 
At  the  same  time,  I  retain  my  opinion  that  the  selection 
of  illustrations  in  general  was  not  as  interesting  as  it 
might  have  been,  considering  the  material  available, 
and  that — again  in  my  opinion — the  two  Orpen  drawings 
in  particular  were  not  the  best  of  those  exhibited  in  the 
Imperial  War  Museum." 

"Artists'  Country,"  edited  by  C.  Geoffrey  Holme, 
with  a  Commentary  by  G.  S.  Sandilands.  (The 
Studio,  Ltd.     7s.  6d.  net) 

Formerly  artists  were  a  migratory  and  gregarious 
race  who  flocked  to  beauty  spots  until  they  had  become 
hackneyed,  and  then  flitted  to  other  and  later  discoveries. 
Now,    as   is   well   illustrated    in    this   attractive   volume, 

Artists'  Country  "  has  extended  its  bounds,  bringing 
within  them  towns  and  industrial  districts  as  well  as 
picturesque  scenery  in  countries  remote  from  the  track 
of  the  tourist.  Mr.  Sandilands'  survey  extends  to  many 
parts  of  the  British  Isles  and  to  most  European  countries 
between  Holland  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  he  finds 
space  even  for  some  information  regarding  hotels  as 
well  as  commentaries  on  illustrations.  The  latter  are, 
of  course,  the  great  attraction  of  the  volume,  representing, 
as  they  do,  an  infinite  variety  of  work  by  all  schools  of 
modern  British  artists  and  numbering  nearly  a  couple 
of  hundred.  Among  them  are  a  series  of  well-reproduced 
colour  plates  which  include  attractive  examples  after 
Wynne  Apperley,  Maresco  Pearce,  Harry  Watson,  Sir 
D.  Y.  Cameron,  Sir  Charles  Holmes  and  John  Nash. 


Some    other    BooKs    Received 

The  Museums  Journal.  Edited  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Bather, 
F.R.S.  November,  1932.  (From  the  Museums 
Association,  or  Dulau  &  Co.,  London,  2s.  net.) 

Mouseion,  Vol.  19,  No.  III.  (Institut  International  de 
Cooperation  Intellectuelle,  Paris,  25  frs.) 

Old  Master  Drawings.  Edited  by  Dr.  K.  T.  Parker. 
Vol.  VII.,  No.   26.     (Batsford,  London,  5s.  net.) 

Book-Auction  Records,  Vol.  XXIX.,  Part  III.  (Henry 
Stevens,  Son  &  Stiles,  London.) 

Hull  Museum  Publications  :  (No.  175)  Hull  Shipping 
Pictures,  by  Thomas  Sheppard,  M.Sc,  Director  ; 
(No.  176)  Mill  and  Engine  Models  at  the  Hull 
Municipal  Museums  ;  (No.  177)  Ancient  and  Modem 
Wedgwood  exhibited  in  the  Mortimer  Museum,  Hull, 
1932.     (From  Hull  Municipal  Museum.) 

The  Poetry  Contest  :  A  Dramatic  Phantasy,  by  Henry 
Brenner.    (The  Raven,  St.  Meinrad,  Indiana,  Si. 00.) 

The  Parliamentary  Gazette,  No.  91,  edited  and  published 
by  James  Howarth,  Official  Reporting  Staff,  House 
of  Commons.  (21,  Elmfield  Mansions,  London, 
S.W.17,  5s.  net.)  To  anyone  interested  in  Parliament, 
this  periodical  directory  and  statistical  collection 
should  prove  a  most  useful  vade  mecum. 

Numerology  :  The  Science  of  Success,  by  Hilary  Gerard. 
(Mitchell  &  Raleigh,  London,   is.  net.) 

Faithful  Adelaide  :  A  Tale  of  Tivo  Hearts,  by  Henry 
Brenner.   (The  Raven,  St.  Meinrad,  Indiana,  50  cents.) 
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Our  Plates 

Chardin,  who — quoting  Lemoine — once  said  that  it 
takes  a  man  thirty  years  to  learn  how  to  keep  to  his 
sketch,  rather  overestimated  the  general  capacity  of 
painters  to  remain  spontaneous.  This  is  a  point  which 
every  practising  artist  in  whatever  medium  will  in- 
stinctively appreciate,  though  to  the  mass  ot  laymen  its 
significance  is  less  obvious.  But  when  it  is  made  clear 
how  often  the  brilliance  of  the  initial  inspiration  is  dimmed 
in  the  process  of  working  out  this  or  that  tiresome  detail, 
the  pith  of  Lemoine's  aphorism  becomes  apparent.  And, 
as  a  corollary,  it  explains  the  readiness  with  which 
connoisseurs  will  not  infrequently  pass  a  "finished" 
work  by  some  well-known  artist,  when  a  more  or  less 
rapid  sketch  will  exercise  a  lasting  hold  on  their  affections. 
Without  depreciating  the  value  of  the  best  of  the  finished 
pastels  li\-  which  John  Russell,  R.A.,  is  so  well  known,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  in  some  of  his  sketches  he  manifests 
a  fire  anil  vigour  which  renders  them  of  special  appeal. 
Of  these,  the  Sketch,  belongniL;  to  Mr.  Ralph  Edwards, 
and  reproduced  in  this  issue,  is  an  admirable  instance 
A  minor  point  of  interest  centres  m  the  fact  that  the 
artist  redui  ed  the  size  of  the  head  within  a  lew  moments 
of  commencing  the  drawing  ;  but  more  important  than 
this  are  the  direct  handling,  the  tine  sweeping  touch,  and 
the  pervading  liveliness  of  the  characterisation  which 
render  the  pastel  noteworthy  as  a  work  of  art.  Measuring 
13}  in.  by  iof  in.,  this  sketch  is  one  of  several  by  Russell 
that  attracted  considerable  attention  when  they  were 
exhibited  at  the  Bernard  Squire  Gallery  just  a  year  ago. 

In  our  October  issue,  there  appeared  an  article  on  that 
too  seldom  visited  art  collection,  the  Dulwich  Gallery 
Now    we    reproduce    another    important    picture    in    this 


interesting  assembly.  Canaletto's  Old  Walton  Bridge 
(18 J  in.  by  29J  in.),  so  deftly  and  firmly  handled,  is  one 
ot  the  finest  works  achieved  during  the  Venetian's  English 
period.  It  was  given  to  the  Gallery  In-  Miss  Murray 
Smith,  and  is  one  of  the  paintings  commissioned  of 
Canaletto  by  "  the  Republic  an  "  Thomas  Hollis  (1720-74), 
editor,  traveller,  and  benefactor  of  libraries.  The  fact 
ol  its  origin  is  recorded  on  a  label  pasted  on  the  back  of 
tlie  Irame,  which,  according  to  Mrs.  Finberg,*  reads  as 
follows  : — 

Walton  Bridge.  Behind  this  picture  on  the  original 
canvas  is  the  follow  inn  inscription  by  Canaletto  :  '  Fatto 
nel  anno  1-54  in  Londra  per  la  prima  ed  ultima  volta  con 
ogni  maggior  attentzione  ad  instanza  del  Si  \nicn  (  avaliere 
Hollis  padrone  mio  stimaliss  .  Antonio  Canal  detto  il 
Canaletto.'  It  was  necessary  to  new  line  the  picture  in 
1850  so  the  inscription   is  hid.      John   Disney.      1850." 

Mis,  Finberg  comments  that  this  picture  of  1754  musl 
have  been  done  from  an  old  sketch.  Tin-  bri  Ige  was  built 
in  1750,  but  stone  extensions,  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
painting,  were  in  course  of  erection  shortly  afterwards, 
and  are  shown  in  an  engraving  by  Luke  Sullivan,  pub- 
lished in  1751.  \  drawing  by  Canaletto,  in  which  these 
additions  occur,  wa  engraved  by  Anthony  Walker. 
Both  of  thi  \  en<  nan's  views  contain  a  little  seated  figure 
probably  representing  Canaletto  himself. 

Antoine  Vestier's  charming  portrait  of  the  Countess 
Sophia  Stroganoff,  which  is  in  Mr.  William  Randolph 
Hearst's  collection,  is  signed  and  dated  1787 — the  year 
following  that  in  which  its  painter  became  Academicien. 


*  Canaletto  in  England,   by  Hilda  F.   Finbertf,   in    The 
II  Up  ■      S01  1  '       [921 
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I  he  pi(  ture,  whii  h  is  an  oval  measuring  23J  in.  by  19A  in., 
shows  the  sitter  in  a  grey  silk  dress  trimmed  with  lace. 
Her  curled  and  powdered  hair  makes  an  effective  setting 
foi  li<  1  youthful  face.  Here  again  is  demonstrated  the 
graceful  convention  of  French  portraiture  which  so  fre- 
quently renders  it  valuable  as  decoration,  and  which, 
perhaps,  has  even  had  the  effect  of  persuading  posterity 
that  the  sitters  were  invariably  as  elegant  as  their  painted 
presentments.  Vestier,  so  well  known  as  a  miniaturist 
and  enamellist,  as  well  as  an  exponent  of  oil  and  pastel, 
had  every  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  politenesses  of 
portraiture,  which,  in  Mr.  Hearst's  example  of  his  work, 
have  found  such  agreeable  expression. 

October  31st  marked  the  tercentenary  of  Vermeer's 
birth  at  Delft  in  1632,  so  that  an  example  of  the  master's 
work  makes  an  appropriate  appearance  among  our  plates. 
/  Girl  Asleep  is  one  of  the  twenty-one  works  by  Vermeer 
which  were  auctioned  at  Amsterdam  in  1696,  this  par- 
tii  ul. 11  example  being  then  catalogued  (No.  8)  under  the 
misleading  title  of  "  A  Drunken  Maid  Servant  asleep 
behind  a  Table."  Painted  on  canvas,  34^  in.  by  30-J  in., 
and  signed  "  J.  VMeer,"  this  charming  picture  came  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  by  the  Benjamin 
Mini. in   bequest,   19T3. 

1/;  Baldwin  is  a  replica  of  the  "  Lansdowne  "  portrait 
nl  that  lady,  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  which  was  exhibited 
at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1782.  Whereas  the  latter  is 
a  full-length,  this  shows  the  sitter  to  below  the  waist 
only.  She  wears  a  Smyrniote  dress  of  brown  and  green 
triped  silk,  trimmed  with  ermine,  and  a  brownish  turban 
head  dress,  recalling  the  fact  that  the  Lansdowne  painting 
was  originally  exhibited  as  a  Portrait  of  a  Grecian  Lady. 
George  Baldwin,  mystical  writer  and  the  sitter's  husband, 
was  British  Consul  at  Smyrna.  He  travelled  extensively 
in  Cyprus  and  the  East  Indies,  and  was  the  means  of 
establishing  direct  commerce  between  England  and  Egypt. 
From  1781-86  he  was  in  England,  being  appointed 
Consul-General  in  Egypt  in  the  latter  year.  Measuring 
36  ,'„  in.  by  29^  in.,  the  replica  of  Jane  Baldwin's  portrait, 
here  illustrated,  was  sometime  in  the  Earl  of  Charlemont's 
collection.  It  was  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
1 ')•  1' i,  by  Mr.  William  T.  Blodgett  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Blodgett,  in  memory  of  William  T.  Blodgett,  their  father, 
who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  great  institution  in 
\'  u  York.  The  original  full-length  was  engraved  by 
S.  W.  Reynolds,  who  published  the  plate  in  1822  ;  and 
tin  subject  has  also  been  etched,  three-quarter-length, 
li\  P  Rajon,  in  L'Art  (1875).  Jane  Baldwin  (1 763-1 839) 
was  also  painted  by  Cosway,  the  portrait  being  engraved 
by  Bartolozzi  and  published  (in  1782)  with  a  similar 
Grei  1.111  Lady  "  title  to  that  under  which  Sir  Joshua's 
ntinent  was  catalogued  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1  in      .ime  year. 

\1110n_;  tin-  numerous  works  by  Constable  which  were 

presented   by   Miss  Isabel  Constable  to  the  Victoria  and 

Albert    Museum    in    1888,    many   are   better   known   than 

hi;    Hie    Stnity  ;     Dedham    Church    in    the   distance. 

Net  this  little  painting  (paper  on  canvas,  \o\  in.  by  12] 

in.)  is  one  of  the  most  expressive  in  the  series,  its  broad 

ini     treatment  expressing  to  a  nicety  a  dramatic 

Oi     East    Anglian    weather    conditions    which — at 

any   rate  to  artists — is  not  the  least  among  the  natural 

thi    Eastern  G  mnties 


Contemporary  Art  Society  at  Tooth's 

At  Messrs.  Arthur  Tooth  &  Son's  galleries  (155,  New 
Bond  Street,  London),  an  exhibition  of  thirty-four  pic- 
tures acquired  by  the  Contemporary  Art  Society  has  been 
a  timely  reminder  of  the  activities  of  the  latter  body 
In  some  sense,  what  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  is 
to  retrospective  art,  the  Contemporary  Art  Society  is  to 
that  of  our  own  time.  Possibly  this  very  fact  renders 
its  task  of  selecting  works  for  presentation  to  public 
galleries  even  less  easy,  for  there  may  be  two  opinions  as 
to  the  advisability  of  adding  to  a  permanent  collection 
an  experimental  essay  whose  value  is  not  yet  proven. 
Leaving  stunts  entirely  out  of  the  question,  it  must  be 
often  hard  to  decide  when  the  "  laboratory  stage  "  has 
been  passed,  and  the  experiment  has  been  sufficiently 
successful  to  entitle  it  to  general  consideration.  Perhaps 
it  was  due  to  a  consciousness  of  this  risk  that  the  Con- 
temporary Art  Society's  exhibition  at  Tooth's  included 
nothing  startlingly  new,  one  or  two  works,  such  as  Sir 
John  Lavery's  brisk  sketch  of  The  Visit  of  Queen  Victoria 
to  Glasgow,  1888,  being  definitely  retrospective.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  William  Roberts'  simplified 
figure  compositions,  most  of  the  chosen  exhibits  were  so 
nearly  orthodox  in  character  as  to  be  well-nigh 
unexciting. 

An  exception  to  this  remark  was  provided  by  Mr. 
Stanley  Spencer's  Turkeys,  a  strongly  handled  and 
sturdily  composed  painting  on  more  realistic  lines  than 
the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  and  which  was  here 
exemplified  by  The  Shepherds  amazed.  Street  Scene  and 
Two  Women  were  characteristic  specimens  of  Mr.  Sickert's 
paint,  the  former,  if  somewhat  empty  in  composition, 
being  a  striking  manifestation  of  his  architectural  mood 
Mr.  John  Nash's  Canal  was  a  starkly  dramatic  inter- 
pretation of  the  greyer  aspect  of  the  English  countryside  ; 
whereas  Lady  Patricia  Ramsay  had  revelled  in  the 
writhen  tree  forms  and  riotous  colour  of  some  byway  111 
The  Tropics.  Among  other  artists  represented  were  Miss 
Clara  Klinghoffer,  Messrs.  Roger  Fry,  Augustus  John, 
F.    Leverton    Harris,   and  W.   J.   Steggles. 

Old  Sporting  Prints  in  Colour 

In  many  respects,  old  sporting  prints  constitute  the 
most  attractive  type  of  English  engravings  in  colour  ;  for 
nearly  all  the  plates  were  specially  designed  for  presenta- 
tion in  this  form,  and  when,  as  at  the  exhibition  now  on 
view  at  Messrs.  Graves's  Gallery  (182,  Sloane  Street),  the 
examples  shown  are  for  the  most  part  in  virtually  pristine 
condition,  possessing  wide  margins  and  with  their  original 
brilliance  of  colouring  undimmed,  their  general  effect  is 
highly  decorative.  But  this  hardly  constitutes  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  display,  for  it  makes  a  special  appeal 
to  the  collector  from  the  number  of  rarities  it  contains. 
Thus  there  is  a  very  early  proof  state  of  the  large  plate 
of  The  Roadside,  Last  Stage  on  the  Portsmouth  Road,  by 
C.  Rosenberg,  after  J.  L.  Agasse,  with  the  title  written 
in  by  hand.  An  even  greater  rarity  is  the  hitherto  un- 
recorded proof  of  Fly  Fishing,  aquatinted  by  R.  G.  Reeve, 
in  1833,  after  J.  Pollard,  and  of  a  considerably  larger  size 
than  the  one  in  the  set  of  four,  mentioned  by  Siltzer  as 
having  been  published  in  1831,  though  doubt  has  been 
expressed  .is  to  the  existence  ol  this  quartet.  \iiotliei 
most   uncommon  item   is  the  charming  little  set  of  four 
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racing  scenes  .'  'zeroising,  Preparing  to  Start,  Running, 
and  Coming  In,  aquatinted  by  George  Aiken.  A  very 
brilliant  first  state  impression  of  Hyde  Park  Corner,  bv 
R.  and  C.  Rosenberg,  after  James  Pollard,  gives  a  flatter- 
ing idea  of  this  popular  subject.  Other  attractive  items 
include  Charles  Tovvne's  Newton  Races,  engraved  by 
Charles  Hunt,  in  which  the  black,  almost  quaker-like, 
garbs  of  some  of  the  Lancashire  worthies  present  at  the 
race  meeting  afford  a  telling  foil  to  the  bright  colour 
elsewhere.  Then  there  are  sets  of  Coursing,  Racing  and 
I  Uniting  subjects  after  D.  Wolstenholme  ;  other  well- 
known  scries  and  single  plates  after  George  Morland, 
James  Pollard,  George  Stubbs  and  William  Shayer  ;  while 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  prolific  Aiken  family  are 
well   represented. 

A  New  Group 

Unlike  some  of  the  more  bombastic  "  youngsters  " 
among  art  societies,  "  The  New  Group  "  commendably 
avoided  all  pretence  at  vaunting  ambition  in  its  first 
i  lisp]; iv  at  the  Brook  Street  Art  Galleries,  London  In- 
stead, it  revealed  in  most  of  its  members  a  quiet  appre- 
ciation of  normal  things,  which,  allied  with  picturesque 
vision  and  a  satisfactory  standard  of  technique,  had 
resulted  in  a  somewhat  unusually  pleasing  performance. 
Those  participating  were  Mrs.  Marjorie  Whittington,  Miss 
Dorothea  Sharp,  Messrs.  Hesketh  Hubbard,  Adrian  Hill. 
II.  Stuart  Weir,  Robert  Greenham,  Loxton  Knight,  and 
E.  A.  Salis  Benney.  Most  of  the  work-,  were  in  water- 
colour,  among  the  best  being  Mr  Hubbard's  Hast 
Castle  and  Mrs.  Whittington's  Sunday  Morning  Ruthin, 
both  combining  il.it  treatment  with  a  sparkling  effect; 
Mr.  Hill's  The  Old  Priory,  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  and  Mr. 
Benney's  A  Cotswold  Barn  \  few  drawings  l>\  Miss 
Sylvia  Gosse  were  hung  in  the  same  room. 


Courtauld    Insti- 
tute Lectures 
Brii  ish,  ( (riental, 

I'reni  li .  [•  lemisli  . 
Italian  and  Ameri- 
can art  are  em- 
braced in  the  exten- 
sive programme  of 
lectures,  by 
specialists  of  inter- 
national reputa- 
tion. aniKunH  ed  by 
Mr  W.  G.  Con- 
stable. Director  of 
the  Courtauld  In- 
stitute, for  the  ses- 
sion iy3-*-33- 

First  may  be 
enumerated  the  lec- 
tures  to  which  ad- 
mission can  be  ob- 
tained without  fee 
by  tickets  to  be 
issued  in  order  of 
application.  These 
include  lectures  on 
"  Manet."     bv     Dr. 


NO.     II. A    GREY    HACK    WITH    A    WHITE    GREYHOUND    AND     A    '.ROOM 

BY    GEORGE    STUBBS 
IN   THE  B.A.D.A.    ART    TREASURES    EXHIBITION-    AT    CHR1STII    's 
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Bodkin,  Director  oi  the  National  Gallery  of  Ireland, 
November  21st  ;  on  "  John  Constable  and  English  Land- 
scape," by  Sir  Charles  Holmes,  on  December  5th  ;  and 
on  the  "  Activity  of  some  American  Museums,"  by- 
Professor  Paul  Sachs,  of  Harvard  University  and  the  Fogg 
Museum,  November  3rd  and  7th.  These  American  lec- 
tures were  preceded  by  an  earlier  pair  on  the  same  subject 
given  on  October  27th  and  31st.  All  the  foregoing 
lectures  are  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  take  place 
at  5.30  p.m. 

Other  lectures  include  a  series  of  six,  by  Professor 
Lmile  Cammaerts,  on  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck,  the  fee  for 
the  course  being  £2  2s.  These  will  be  given  on  successive 
Wednesdays,  beginning  January  nth  next  at  5.30  p.m. 
A  series  of  four  by  Professor  Paul  Ganz  (University  of 
Basel)  on  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger,  is  to  be  delivered 
on  March  13th,  14th,  15th  and  16th,  at  5.45  p.m.  The 
fee  for  the  course  is  £1  ns.  6d.  A  series  of  eight  lectures 
on  "  Sculpture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,"  by  Mr  Eric 
Maclagan,  will  be  delivered  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
.it  6.0  p.m.,  beginning  on  Thursday,  \pnl  .'7th  ;  the  fee 
for  the  course  will  be  £1  12s.  6d.  The  first  two  of  a 
eries  oi  six  lectures  bv  Mr.  Roger  Fry  on  "  Aspects  of 
Art  History  "  will  have  been  delivered  before  these  lines 
appear,  as  they  commence  on  Tuesday,  October  18th,  at 
5.30  p.m.,  and  follow  on  for  the  next  five  succeeding 
["uesdays.  The  fee  for  the  series  1^  11  2s.  I  lie  same 
thing  happens  as  regards  the  hist  series  oi  eight  lectures 
(in  "  Buddhist  Sculpture  in  China,"  bv  Professor  W. 
Perceval  Yetts,  which  commenced  on  October  ijtli.  and 
continues  on  each  succeeding  Wednesday,  at  5.45  p.m. 
Ihe  second  series  oi  eighl  lectures  commences  on  |  anuary 
1  stli,  continuing  in  the  same  waj  I  In  fee  lor  the  whole 
sixteen  lectures  is  5  guineas,  and  tor  the  second  series 
alone,    i,   guineas.      Professor    Yetts   also   gives  .1    shorter 

course  oi  eight  lec- 
tures on  the  same 
ubjei  t ,  four  of 
which  will  be  given 
each  term  at  6.15 
011  consecutive 
Thursdays,  begin- 
ning cm  November 
jrd  and  February 
2nd  respectively. 
The  fee  for  each 
tei  in  (four  lectures) 
is  1  \  guineas,  and 
for  the  whole  course 
2\  guineas. 

All  the  lectures 
will  be  given  at  tie 
(  ourtauld  Institute 
ol  \i  t  _"  1,  1  '1  irtman 
Square,  YV.i,  and 
will  be  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides  ; 
while  in  the  case  of 
the  lectures  by  Pro- 
fessor Yetts  demon- 
strations will  be 
n  as  well,  from 
actual  examples, 
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where  possible.  Those  who  wish  to  attend  any  of  the 
lectures  should  send  their  names  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Director  at  the  above  address. 

Art  Gallery  for  Ipswich 

Erected  as  a  permanent  memorial  to  Cardinal  Wolsey 
by  the  Corporation  of  Ipswich,  his  native  town,  an  art 
gallery  designed  as  an  annexe  to  Christchurch  Mansion 
Was  opened  last  month.  The  first  exhibition  to  be  held 
in  the  new  building  consists  of  a  selection,  made  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Manson,  from  the  pictures  in  the  Felix  Cobbold 
bequest,  hitherto  shown  under  great  disadvantages  in 
the  fine  old  Mansion  itself.  Except  for  a  small  number 
of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  landscapes,  the 
works  on  view  are  paintings  of  the  later  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries,  including  examples  by  the  Hon.  Duff 
Tollemache,  Hon.  John  Collier,  Sir  David  Murray,  Sir 
Alfred  East,  Waterlow,  Stanhope  Forbes,  Arnesby  Brown, 
and  Bertram  Priestman,  as  well  as  an  early  Munnings 
and  other  works  by  artists  of  Suffolk  birth  or  residence. 
The  Mansion  itself  continues  to  act  as  a  Museum.  Mr. 
Guy  Maynard  is  the  Curator  and  Secretary. 

Obituaries 

Much  regret  will  be  felt  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Stewart 
Carstairs,  which  occurred  at  New  York  on  September  19th, 
as  the  result,  it  is  stated,  of  an  overdose  of  sleeping 
powder.  Son  of  the  Mr.  Carstairs  so  long  connected  with 
the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Knoedler,  Stewart  Carstairs 
inherited  considerable  wealth  at  his  father's  death,  and 
its  possession  appears  to  have  interfered  with  the  pursuit 
of  his  career  as  an  artist.  This  was  the  more  to  be 
regretted  as  he  had  achieved  a  considerable  reputation 
in  America  and,  though  less  well  known  in  England,  the 
large  screen  by  him,  superbly  painted  in  the  Chinese  style, 
which  was  exhibited  some  time  ago  at  Messrs.  Knoedler's, 
Bond  Street,  revealed  him  as  an  artist  of  marked  origi- 
nality with  a  keen  sense  for  colour  and  decorative  effect, 
which,  had  it  matured,  should  have  placed  him  among 
the  leading  painters  of  his  time. 

Professor  Edward  Schroder  Prior,  A.R.A.,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
who  died  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  was  born  at 
Greenwich  on  January  4th,  1852.  His  father  was 
John  Venn  Prior,  Chancery  Barrister.  Educated  at 
Harrow  and  Caius,  Cambridge  (becoming  an  Hon.  Fellow 
of  the  latter  in  1912,  and  a  Fellow  in  1919),  Edward  S. 
Prior  won  athletic  distinction,  representing  Cambridge  in 
the  high  jump,  long  jump,  and  hurdle  race,  and  winning 
the  amateur  high  jump  championship  in  1872.  A  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  Norman  Shaw,  he  became  architect  to 
Cambridge  University,  Harrow  and  Winchester.  Com- 
mencing to  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1882,  he  was 
elected  an  Associate  of  that  institution  in  1914,  having 
in  the  meantime  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Art- 
Workers'  Guild,  of  which  he  was  Master  in  1906.  From 
191 2  he  was  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  at  Cambridge  ; 
and  he  had  also  been  Secretary  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  (London)  Exhibition  Society,  and  Lec- 
turer to  Edinburgh  Art  Congress,  Newcastle  Church 
Congress,  and  the  Royal  Institution.  Among  his  books 
will  be  remembered  his  History  of  Gothic  Art  in  England  ; 
and  he  also  wrote  on  The  Cathedral  Builders  in  England 
and  various  other  aspects  of  mediaeval  art,  such  as  The 


MedicBval  Figure-Sculpture  of  England  and  The  Sculpture 
of  Alabaster  Tables. 

Dame  Janet  Stancomb  Graham  Stancomb- Wills, 
D.B.E.,  who  died  on  August  22nd,  was  well  known  for  her 
work  in  improving  Ramsgate,  of  which  she  was  the  first 
woman  Mayor  in  1923.  By  artists,  however,  she  is  best 
remembered  as  President  of  the  Royal  West  of  England 
Academy,  Bristol,  which  office  she  had  held  since  1912. 
Dame  Janet  Stancomb- Wills  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  George  Stancomb,  of  Trowbridge.  She  was  also  niece 
by  marriage  and  adopted  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Winter- 
stoke,  who  was,  of  course,  a  Wills  of  the  tobacco 
firm. 

Captain  Cecil  W.  Quinnell,  R.M.S.,  who  died  in  London 
on  September  15th  after  an  operation  for  peritonitis,  was 
an  artist  whose  work  was  well  known  and  appreciated 
at  the  London  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Minia- 
ture Painters.  He  originally  intended  to  enter  the  Army, 
as  his  father  was  a  noted  surgeon  in  the  Indian  Army,  but, 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  family  fortunes,  he  became  an 
artist,  and  at  first  was  one  of  the  staff  of  illustrators  on 
Pick  Me   Up. 

After  this,  he  joined  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Alyn  Williams, 
in  founding  the  Society  of  Miniature  Painters,  and  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  occupied  the  position  of 
its  Honorary  Secretary.  He  was  also  for  some  years  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  and  joined 
the  Artists'   Society — The  London  Sketch  Club. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  he  immediately 
offered  his  services  to  the  country,  and  was  at  once  given 
a  commission,  being  made  Captain  shortly  afterwards. 
Captain  Quinnell's  death  was  undoubtedly  hastened 
owing  to  the  hardships  he  went  through  during  this  period. 

Romanoff  Stamps  for  Guy's  Hospital 

Messrs.  Harmer,  Rooke  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  are  selling,  on 
November  17th,  on  behalf  of  Guy's  Hospital,  the  Tzar 
of  Russia's  collection  of  Romanoff  Proofs  and  Essays. 
These  were  produced  by  the  Government  Post  Office  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  ^50,000  ;  they  were  sold  in  1927  for 
^500,  and  are  now  offered  by  Harmer,  Rooke  as  honorary 
Auctioneers  on  behalf  of  the  hospital  funds.  Further 
gifts  of  stamps  or  collections  are  invited  and  will  be 
offered  free  of  all  expense. 

A  Treasure  from  the  Sea 

In  the  account  of  the  bronze  "  Jockey,"  found  in  the 
sea  off  the  Cape  of  Artemision,  which  appeared  in  our 
September  issue,  it  was  stated  that  this  admirable  example 
of  ancient  Greek  art  had  been  restored  "  by  the  staff  of 
the  Museum  at  Athens  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr. 
Doro  Levi."  According  to  the  writer  of  the  note,  this 
remark  was  based  on  information  sent  from  Athens  in 
1928,  and  which,  so  far  as  he  is  aware,  has  not  been 
corrected  hitherto  in  Britain.  Professor  George  P. 
Oilconomos,  Director  of  the  National  Museum  at  Athens, 
advises  us,  however,  that  the  statement  is  inaccurate,  and 
we  gladly  publish  his  account  of  the  matter.  He  writes  : — 
"  The  cleaning,  reconstitution  and  restoration  of  the  figure, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  statue  of  Zeus,  has  been  entirely 
carried  out  by  Mr.  A.  Panayotakis,  of  the  National 
Museum  staff,  and  Mr.  Caramanos,  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  Director  of  the  National  Museum." 
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loniaj    Stamps 
centre:    the  raresi    British  stami 


The  philatelist  is  favoured  among  collectors  in 
that,  unlike  adventurers  in  other  fields  of  connoisseurship, 
he  has  a  more  or  less  definite  standard  of  values  to  work 
upon.  While  the  quotations  given  by  the  leading  stamp 
dealers'  catalogues  are  by  no  means  immutable,  they 
provide  at  least  a  study  in  relativity  and  an  accepted  basis 
for  both  purchases  and  sales.  Experience  alone  will  tell 
him  that  out  of  the  thousands  of  stamps  and  their  variel  ies 
listed  therein  a  minority  only  is  worth  "  full  catalogue,"  or 
anything  approaching  it,  whereas  something  like  ninety 
per  cent,  may  be  picked  up  in  the  open  market  for  a  mere 
fraction  of  "  catalogue  price  "  according  to  comparative 
scarcity  and  "  condition." 

It  should  be  recog- 
nised, of  course,  that 
catalogue  quotations 
are  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  selling 
prices  of  the  particular 
firm  by  whom  the 
i  atalogue  is  published, 
and  that,  e\  in  s.  i.  they 
are  subject  to  sub- 
stantial discount  in  the 
i  ase  ol  really  import- 
ant purchases.  Never- 
theless tile  existence  of  these  tentative  guides  to  value  is  .1 
very  present  help  to  the  stamp  lover  <>l  everj  age  and 
grade. 

Economic  conditions  arising  out  ol  Britain's  departure 
from  the  gold  standard  lend  unusual  sigmlii  .nice  to  the 
new  editions  ol  the  two  English  stamp  catalogues  whii  li 
have  lately  come  into  the  hands  ol  collectors  Chi 
"  Standard  "  Catalogue  (Whitfield  King  &  Co  )  is  primarily 
intended  lor  the  philatelic  neophyte  and  the  general 
collector,  being  compiled  along  simplified  lines  and  taking 
(  ognisance  of  the  fifty-five  thousand  standard  varieties  ol 
the  postage  stamps  of  the  nations,  as  its  nami  implies 
"  Gibbons,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  "  guide,  phili 
and  friend  "  ol  the  more  advanced  philatelist,  the  specialist 
ami  more  particularly  the  dealer. 

^s  evidence  ol  the  prevailing  vogue  for  Empire  stamps 
referred  to  last  month,  it  is  noteworthy  thai  oi  the  28,000 
price  adjustments  effected  in  the  Litest  catalogue  the 
greater  number  o<  1  ur  in  the  foreign  se<  tion,  whilst  sin  b  as 
have  been  made  among  the  Imperial  issues  are,  almost 
without  exception,  in  an  upward  direction  Bj  contrast 
there  has  been  a  rigorous  marking  down  ol  verj  many 
European  and  foreign  stamps  generally,  in  the  face  ol  a 
temporarily  diminished  demand. 

One  seiis.it  ion, d  feature  ol  the  new  "  Gibbons  "  is  the 
pricing  for  the  first  time  of  the  most  valuable  postage 
stamp  ol  C.reat  Britain,  the  extreme  rarity  oi  which  has 
apparently  only  just  been  appreciated  by  the  compilers. 
It  is  the  ios.  denomination  of  the  Edwardian  series  ovei 
printed  "  LR.OFFICIAL  "  lor  departmental  use  by  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue  in  May,  1902,  which  was 
withdrawn  unexpectedly  at  the  time  of  the  official  stamp 
scandal,  two  years  later.  The  last  recorded  price  for  this 
most  elusive  item  was  £300,  the  sum  paid  for  a  postally 
used  cop}  at  an.  tn  n  in  February,  [921.    To-day's  quota- 
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tion  for  a  similar  specimen  is  £1,150,  and  lor  a  mint 
example  ^1,450.  Apart  from  an  unused  pair,  from  the 
corner  of  a  sheet,  in  the  Royal  collection,  less  than  half-a- 
dozen  copies  are  known.  Curiously  enough,  the  rarities  of 
the  British  official  series  are  in  greatest  demand  with 
Continental    philatelists. 

The  upward  trend  of  values,  as  was  anticipated,  is  most 
evident  in  the  British  West  Indian  and  North  American 
groups.  At  the  very  outset,  the  beautiful  id.  "  Inter- 
Insular  "  stamp  of  the  Bahamas  has  put  on  £2,  bringing 
it  up  to  £14  unused,  or  £10  used.  In  the  primitive 
"  circular  "  series  of  British  Guiana  (1850)  some  remarkable 
advances  are  recorded.  Both  the  4  and  8  cents,  values  are 

up  by  {.100  in  unused 
condition,  and  the  for- 
mer, used,  by  £'25.  The 
1 2  cents,  blue  now 
stands  at  I  i  50  unused, 
an      ini  1  ease      of      £^30 

upon  the  previous 
quotation,  and  at  /  5  --, 
used,  w  Ini  h  is  /  5  more 
than   last    yeai 

The  early  stamps 
oi  (  anada  I  'rovim  e 
afford  further  i  n  - 
stances  ol  philateli  increment.  That  1  lassu  rarity,  the 
i2d.  black  oi  is,,  has  moved  up  from  /400  to  /450 
unused,  and  equally  in  used  condition  by  /  50  on  differen- 
tial pricing.  The  purple  shade  ol  the  6d  Prince  Albert) 
i  priced  al  £70  unused,  againsl  (fio  in  1931  :  the  3  cents. 
beavej  at  £80,  instead  ol  <;=,.  whilst  the  tod,  (Cartier) 
advances  1>\   £5  in  either  shade,  unused. 

First  issues  oi  Grenada,  St  Lucia  and  S1  Vincent  all 
show  slight  increases,  the  finely  engraved  5s.  "  Seal  " 
tamp  ol  the  latter  colony  now  figuring  at  1  10,  unused,  but 
remaining  stationary  so  far  as  used  copies  are  concerned. 
Ihe  rare  is.  lilac  ol  lurks  Islands  has  apprei  iated  bj  I  10 
unused  and  £5  used  Many  othei  prici  alterations  indicate 
tin-  ste.idv  upward  movement  in  this  mui  h  esteemed  (  I 

The  continued    popularity   ol    New  lound  land   stamps   is 
reflected   in   revised  quotations   lor  the  original   sines  of 
1857,  in  unused  state.     Here  the  2d    si  arlet-vermilion  ha 
been  raised  from  1  1 50  to  £175,  the  6d.  from  £120  to  £"150, 
and  the   is    from   ( \  75  to  £"200  respectively      New    Brims 
wick  and    Nova    Scotia     however,   register  "no  change" 
I  Isewhere    in    the    new     catalogue    the    triangular    id. 
Woodbloc  k  "  stamp  oi  tin-  Cape  of  Good  Hope  puts  in 
tnused,  and  the  two  errors  oi  colour  in  the  same  series 
aie   advanced    bj     'o    and    £50   apiece.      Gambia's   firsl 
i  I  ameo         tamps   have   risen   by   £1   all   round. 

Ihe  "  No  value  "  error  of  Gibraltar  is  still  much  under- 
priced  at  £55  Vnother  modern  rarity,  the  £25  Northern 
Nigeria,  makes  a  spectacular  advance  from  /300  to  £350. 
Philatelists  of  othei  1  limes  have  also  been  provided  with 
new  editions  of  the  catalogues  published  in  their  several 
currencies,  notably  Vvert-Tellier-Champion  (France), 
Senl  and  Michel  (Germany),  Zumstein  (Switzerland)  and 
Scott's  I  S  \  i.  Allowing  for  differences  of  exchange  and 
local  conditions,  their  quotations  differ  but  little  from 
those  current  in  this  country. 
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Milton  Abbey   Collection 

The  sale  of  the  contents  of  Sir  Eric  Hambro's  (the 
banker)  late  Dorset  residence,  Milton  Abbey,  proved  to  be 
the  most  interesting  of  recent  country  house  dispersals.  It 
occupied  Phillips,  Son  &  Neale's  (London),  acting  in 
conjunction  with  Henry  Duke  &  Sons  (Dorchester),  for 
nine  days,  beginning  September  12th,  and  the  2,827  l°ts 
brought  a  total  of  a  little  over  £'23,000.  The  top  price, 
£577  ios.,  was  given  for  a  panel  of  Renaissance  Brussels 
tapestry,     illustrating     Perseus    being    received    by    King 

Innnon  at  Joppa,    11    ft.   6  in.   x    10   ft.   6  in.      Two  late 

16th-century  Flemish  panels,  woven  with  various  com- 
partments divided  by  trees  and  foliage,  illustrating  scenes 
from  the  Life  of  David,  one  14  ft.  10  in.  x  7  ft.  3  in., 
the  other  8  ft.  2  in.  x  7  ft.  1  in.,  made  £367  ios.  and 
£262  ios.  respectively;  a  17th-century  Flemish  panel 
depicting  a  scene  in  Rome,  11  ft.  5  in.  x  11  ft.  6  in., 
^194  5s.  ;  and  an  early  iXth-century  Flemish  panel  of  a 
Fete  Champetre,  9  ft.  '»  in.  x  6  ft.  11  in.,  £80  2s.  A 
William  and  Mary  walnut  marquetry  secretaire,  on  turned 
vase-shape  legs,  united  by  an  upper  serpentine  stretcher 
and  shaped  stretchers  at  the  base,  the  bureau  flap  sup- 
ported, when  open,  by  two  centre  legs  that  swing  forward 
on    pivots   forming   brackets,    3   ft.    wide,   sold   for  £399. 

I  his  piece  is  illustrated  in  Percy  Macquoid's  History  of 
Englisli  Furniture  (The  Age  of  Walnut).  £"199  ios.  was 
given  for  a  pair  of  Chippendale  gilt  wall  mirrors  (3  ft.  6  in. 
X  7  ft.  4  in),  the  frames  crisply  carved  with  acanthus 
foliage,  re-curving  scrolls  and  pendants  of  flowers  support- 
ing at  the  sides  two  figures  of  phoenix  ;  a  Sheraton 
mahogany  dining  table,  in  five  sections,  with  D-shaped 
reeded  ends,  supported  on  fluted  central  stems  and  reeded 
quadrupeds  and  brass  castors,  15  ft.  4  in.  x  5  ft.,  made 
,il^i  '5s-  I  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  escritoire,  on  bracket 
feet,  the  fall  front  enclosing  a  fitted  interior  veneered 
with  tortoiseshell,  3  ft.  7  in.  x  5  ft.  7  in.,  £T68  ;  and  a 
Chippendale  mahogany  suite,  comprising  a  settee  and  ten 
chairs,  on  carved  cabriole  legs,  terminating  in  claw-and- 
ball  leet,  £147.  A  silk  Persian  carpet  of  the  "  Hunting 
Carpel  rypi  "  12  It.  6  in.  x  8  ft.  6  in.,  fetched  £105; 
.1    (  hlppendale   mahogany  china  table,   with   serpentine- 

haped  top  bordered  by  a  pierced  gallery  on  square  fret- 
pierced  legs  united  by  similar  aprons,  32  in.  wide, 
£"141  15s.  ;  a  mahogany  arm-chair,  of  the  same  period, 
the  shaped  arms  carved  with  cabochons,  on  cabriole  legs, 
the  knee-,  and  club  feet  with  similar  carvings,  £84  ;  a 
cut-glass  chandelier,  with  twelve  swan-neck  candle 
branches,  ranged  in  two  tiers,  springing  from  a  vase-shape 
central  stem,  the  upper  part  with  scrolls  and  spike  finials 


hung  with  festoons,  69  in.  high,  £"136  ios.  ;  another, 
with  ten  candle  branches,  ranged  in  two  tiers,  springing 
from  a  central  stem,  surmounted  by  a  circular  canopy, 
the  whole  hung  with  festoons  of  geometrically  cut-glass 
drops,  45  in.  high,  £126  ;  a  Charles  II.  tall  walnut  case 
clock  (movement  by  Henry  Baker,  London),  inlaid  with 
birds,  flowers  and  scrolls  in  shaded  woods,  86  in.  high, 
18  in.  wide,  £^131  5s.  ;  and  a  similar  price  was  paid  for 
a  Persian  "  Hunting  "  carpet,  of  silky  texture,  14  ft.  6  in. 
X  8  ft.  2  in.  A  lead  garden  figure  of  an  Amazon  queen 
in  the  garb  of  a  Roman  warrior,  81  in.  high,  on  a  rect- 
angular panelled  stone  base,  27  x  38  in.,  realised  £"115 
ios.  ;  a  pair  of  candelabra,  of  Louis  XVI.  design,  each 
with  two  candle  branches  in  the  form  of  ormolu  flambeaux 
held  by  bronze  figures  of  Putti,  on  circular  white  marble 
bases,  15  in.  high,  £50  8s.  ;  an  Aubusson  carpet,  with 
floral  design,  28  ft.  8  in.  x  19  ft.  6  in.,  £98  14s.  ;  a  pair 
of  18th-century  cut-glass  candelabra,  each  fitted  with 
five  candle  branches,  with  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  and  St.  Andrew,  hung  with  festoons  and  the 
centre  part  fitted  with  spike-shape  finials  with  star-shape 
surmounts,  37  in.  high,  £110  5s.  ;  a  set  of  six  early  18th- 
century  chairs,  in  padouk  wood,  with  vase-shape  splats 
supporting  scroll  top  rails,  on  carved  cabriole  legs  and 
club  feet,  £71  8s.  ;  a  set  of  four  Chippendale  mahogany 
chairs,  rails  carved  en  rocaille  with  foliage  and  shells, 
supported  by  pierced  and  interlaced  vase-shaped  splats, 
on  carved  cabriole  legs  and  paw  feet,  £73  ios.  ;  an  Adam 
mahogany  sideboard  table,  the  fluted  frieze  carved  in 
centre  with  classical  urn  motif,  on  fluted  tapering  legs, 
7  ft.  9  in.  wide.  £99  15s.  ;  and  a  Feraghan  carpet,  24  ft. 
10   in.   x    14   ft.    10   in.,   £71    8s. 

The  more  notable  of  the  Milton  Abbey  pictures  included 
two  wings  of  a  triptych  (47  x  19  in.),  catalogued  as  be- 
longing to  the  "German  School  "  of  the  late  15th  century. 
The  obverse  of  one  is  painted  with  the  Presentation  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  Temple,  and  the  reverse  with  a  sym- 
bolical representation  of  the  Trinity  and  the  inscription 
"  Syr  John  Weston  Pryor  of."  The  second  panel  has 
on  the  obverse  the  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple, 
and  two  coats  of  arms,  while  on  the  reverse  is  a  figure 
of  John  the  Baptist.  These  panels  are  believed  to  have 
been  originally  the  property  of  the  Order  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  were  until  the  15th  century 
in  the  Grand  Priory  Church  at  St.  John's  Gate,  Clerken- 
well.  These  were  bought  by  Sir  Algernon  Tudor-Craig, 
a  member  of  the  Order,  who,  it  is  understood,  was  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  Chapter  General,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  they  will  again  adorn  the  Altar  of  the  Grand 
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Priory  Church.  Among  other  pictures  were  :  W.  Shayer, 
Near  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  signed,  29J  x  39^  in.,  which 
sold  for  £136  10s.  ;  J.  Van  Huysum,  Flower  Piece,  signed 
and  dated  1730,  33  x  26  in.,  £110  5s.  ;  a  Flemish  School 
(circa  1600)  Scene  in  a  Garden  of  a  Mansion,  with  figures, 
i8£  x  25  in.,  £131  5s.  ;  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Portrait  of  a  Lady 
of  the  Tylden  Family,  in  brocade  robe  with  white  cloak, 
seated  by  a  pillar,  48  x  38  in.,  £94  10s.  ;  the  same  artist's 
Abraham  Cowley,  in  brown  habit  with  white  sleeves,  his 
left  elbow  resting  on  a  pedestal,  49  X  39  in.,  £79  16s.  ; 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  in  his 
official  robes,  seated  holding  a  letter,  with  bag  resting  on 
a  table,  50  x  39^  in.,  £69  6s.  ;  and  Allan  Ramsay,  group 
of  the  Misses  Tylden-W right,  of  Haves,  Kent,  one  sen/,  </ 
caressing  a  lamb,  the  other  standing  holding  flowers,  in  a 
background  of  architecture  and  landscape,  59  x  47  in.,  £63. 
Birket  Foster's  The  Sierra  Nevada  from  the  Alhamlra, 
l"]\  X  27  in.,  brought  £86  2s.  ;  an  English  School  por- 
trait of  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Masterman  Hardy,  49  x 
39  in.,  £60  18s.  ;  J.  C.  I bbetson's  Going  to  Market,  4  1  x  50 
in.,  £54  1  2s.  ;  and  George  Morland's  St.  James's  Park, 
oval,  15  x  20  in.,  £54  12s.  Seven  of  a  set  ol  eight 
coloured  aquatints,  The  Beaufort  Hunt,  by  II  \lken, 
after  W.  I'.  Hodges,  Eound  a  buyer  at  £110  5s.  ;  ami  ,1 
Visit  tn  tin  (hili/  at  Nurse,  and  A  Visit  to  the  Boarding 
School,  a  ii.m.  printed  in  colours,  by  W,  Ward,  after 
Morland,   £56   14s. 

The  top  price  among  the  books,  £81  i8s.,  was  given 
for  an  unusually  sound  copy  oi  the  first  edition  of  Chris- 
topher Saxton's  Maps  of  England  and  Wales.  [573-79; 
a  folio  containing  five  coloured  views  ol  Montreal,  en- 
graved by  W.  L.  Leney,  1830,  and  thirteen  lithograph 
views  in  Boston.  Providence,  Montreal  and  elsewhere, 
£67  4s.  ;  a  collection  of  136  drawings  mounted  in  three 
albums,  of  the  mythology,  entomology  and  flora  of 
China,  £63;  K.  Ackermann's  History  0)  th,  University 
of  Oxford,  1  vols.,  [814,  £39  18s.  ;  and  that  of  Cambi 
2  vols.,  1  s  i  3 ,  /  (.8  6s 

Other  "On  the  Premises"  Sales 

Recent  dispersals  by  Knight,  Frank  cY  Rutley  have 
included  one  (September  26th  and  27th)  at  [O,  I  onnaught 
Place,  London,  the  residence  of  the  late  Lady  Battersea 
Here  an  old  Persian  carpet,  with  floral  design  on  dark 
blue  ground,  28  ft.  x  8  ft.  11  in.  fetched  £13]  5s.; 
another,  with  animals  and  birds  on  a  green  ground, 
10  ft.  9  in.  x  10  ft.  8  in.,  £102  t8s  ,  .1  Sheraton  .nam 
painted  suite,  comprising  a  shaped  baik  settee  and  m\ 
elbow  chairs,  with  loose  covers,  £147;  a  pair  of  mauve 
velvet  curtains,  with  silver  Cringes  and  tassels,  9  ft.  6  in 
X  6  ft.,  £42  ;  an  old  Feraghan  carpet,  with  a  gold  and 
coloured  floral  design  on  a  blue  ground,  19  ft.  8  in.  x  10 
•*•>  £75  I2S-  :  and  a  Sheraton  miaul  satinwood  writing 
table,  painted  with  vases  of  flowers,  £39  18s.  In  tin- 
course  of  a  two  days'  sale  (September  28th  and  29th), 
at  Kingthorpe  House,  Pickering,  Yorkshire,  the  same 
firm  obtained  £157  10s.  for  Ph.  Mercier's  Conversation 
Piece,  1741.  35  x  46  in.;  and  £60  18s.  for  Sir  W. 
Beechey's  portrait  of  an  officer,  20  •  24  in.  Three 
Chippendale  mahogany  chairs,  with  scrolled  and  pierced 
splats,  made  £27  6s.  ;  a  Sheraton  mahogany  sideboard, 
6  ft.  wide,  ju2  1  os.  ;  eight  Georgian  mahogany  elbow- 
chairs,  £48  6s.  ;    and  an  Adam  mahogany  bookcase,  12  ft. 


wide,  8  ft.  6  in.  high,  £50  8s.  Silver,  cold  "  all  at," 
included  an  oval  salver,  1752  (89  oz.  n  dwt.),  which 
fetched  £69  ;  another,  of  Chippendale  pattern,  1733 
(37  oz.),  £27  ;  a  set  of  four  circular  table-candlesticks, 
on  hexagonal-shaped  bases,  1767  (71  oz.  12  dwt.),  £45  ; 
a  George  II.  plain  coffee-pot,  the  spout  with  chased 
terminals  (2^  oz.),  £29  ;  and  a  barrel-shaped  teapot  and 
stand,  1786  (18  oz.  3  dwt),  £19.  At  Carle  Kemp,  North 
Berwick,  on  September  13th  and  14th,  three  Queen  Anne 
walnut  chairs  fetched  £24  ;  a  Sedan  chair,  £25  ;  and 
two  mahogany  arm-chairs,  of  Chippendale  design,  £35. 
In  a  three  days'  sale  of  the  contents  of  the  late  Sir 
<.  J  Marjoribanks'  Berwickshire  residence,  "  The  Lees," 
concluded  by  Curtis  &  Henson  on  September  30th,  an 
early  iSth-century  mahoganv  triple  chair-back  settee,  on 
carved  cabriole  legs  terminating  in  claw-and-ball  feet, 
1.  It  wide,  changed  hands  at  £136  10s.  ;  a  walnut  mar- 
quetry grandfather  clock,  the  movement  probably  by 
Joseph  Windmill  (1 670-1 707),  £44  2s.  ;  an  ebonised  wood 
three-leaf  screen,  framing  .1  set  of  twelve  old  Chinese 
glass  pictures,  each  14  x  11  in.,  illustrating  summer 
house  and  river  scenes  with  figures,  /.60  iSs.  ;  a  pre- 
Chippendale  walnut  open  arm-chair,  the  back  with  scroll 
outline  and  pierced  lyre  splat,  on  cabriole  legs,  £52  10s.  ; 
,ind  a  pair  ol  Queen  Anne  wall  mirrors,  57  ■  22  in  , 
£84.  John  l»  Woods  sale  at  101,  Park  Street,  Mayfair, 
on  September  20th  and  27th,  included  .1  picture  of  The 
Wedding  Breakfast,  by  "Pablo  Salinas,"  14J  x  26  in., 
which    Ic-tc  lied    1  75     1  2S 

Books  and  Manuscripts 

At  the  time  of  going  to  Press,  the  Vutumn  season  of 
books  and  manuscripts  sales  had  not  commenced,  so  the 
opportunity  will  be  taken  to  complete  our  record  of  last 
season's  dispersals  \t  Sotheby's,  on  July  [ith  and  [2th, 
a  collection  of  forty  seven  books  printed  at  the  Kelmscott 
Press  between  isoi  and  1898  produced  a  tot. d  of  £287  8s. 
'  M  this  sum  £110  was  given  for  the  Chaucer,  1896  ;  a  first 
edition  of  John  Masefield's  Salt-Wutei  Ballade,  iooj,  made 
{25  ;  Alam  (  hartier's  Works,  Paris,  [529,  formerly  in  the 
possession  ol  Paul  Sc  arron  (author  ol  I.e  Roman  Comique, 
and  husband  ot  Madame  de  Maintenon),  and  subsequently 
111  the  library  oi  A.  C.  Swinburne.  £40  ;  the  original  manu- 
si  1  ipi  and  w  ater-c  olour  drawings  of  Thomas  Phillips's  Sur- 
vey  of  the  Channel  Islands,  1680,  £90  ;  and  the  second 
issue  ol  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  lull,  aril  VI.,  May  4th, 
1  549,  '47.  In  the  three  da)  s'  sale  1  oni  luded  on  July  20th, 
an  unc  ut  c  opy  of  the  lirst  edition  of  Jane  Austen's  Mans- 
I'mk,  3  vols.,  [814,  Eetched  £37;  thirteen  of  the 
twenty  parts  of  the  first  octavo  edition  of  Dickc 
Sketches  by  Boz,  1837-39,  £47  ;  R.  Ackermann's  The 
Morocosm  of  London,  3  vols.,  104  coloured  plates  by 
Pugin  and  Kowlandson,  1808-10,  £49;  a  collection  of 
iMh-century  manuscript  maps  illustrating  the  work  of 
the  various  commissions  for  defining  the  boundaries 
between  Brazil  and  the  territories  belonging  to  the 
Spanish  Crown,  £69  ;  the  Doves  Press  edition  of  the 
English  Bible,  5  vols.,  1903-5,  one  of  500  copies  printed 
on  paper,  £34  ;  T.  S.  Boys's  Views  of  London  as  It  Is, 
vignette  title  and  twenty-five  coloured  plates,  in  original 
boards,  £34  ;  G.  Catlin's  North  American  Indian  Portfolio, 
twenty-five  coloured  plates  with  descriptive  text,  1844, 
a   c  ollec  tion  of  fourteen  tracts,   including  the   Rev 
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John  Eliol  and  T.  Mayhew's  Teat  ;  oj  Rept  ntence,  [653,  and 
Increase  Mather's  History  of  (he  War  with  Indians  in  Ni  w 
England,  London,  [676,  £62  :  and  Luke  Fox's  North  West 
Fox,  or  Fox  from  the  North-West  Passage,  1635,  £73. 
rhere  was  unusual  activity  at  Sotheby's  on  July  25th 
and  26th,  when  573  lots  of  books,  manuscripts  and  auto- 
graph letters  brought  a  total  of  £7,617.  The  highest 
price,  £"500,  was  paid  for  a  copy  of  C.  S.  Montesquieu's 
he  Temple  de  Gnide,  punted  on  vellum,  1794,  with  the 
original  drawings  by  Eisen  and  Le  Barbier.  A  15th- 
century  French  manuscript  Book  of  Hours  (189  leaves), 
with  finely  executed  miniatures  by  a  Parisian  artist,  found 
a  buyer  at  £318;  a  17th-century  manuscript  of  J.  P. 
de  la  Serre's  Les  Maximes  de  Nostre  Salut  (eighty-four 
lines),  written  for  and  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  de  Mont- 
pensier  ("la  Grande  Madamoiselle  "),  bound  in  18th- 
century  black  French  morocco,  £130;  and  Prontuario  de 
la  Medaglie,  1553,  bound  in  morocco  for  that  great 
collector,  Jean  Grolier,  £200.     A  copy  of  John  Lyly's  The 

Inatomj  oj  Wit,  1581,  bound  in  with  his  Euphues  and 
his  Lngland,  1582,  made  /  1  20  ;  a  first  edition  of  Fanny 
Burney's  Evelina,  3  vols.  1778,  / 135  ;  the  1883  New 
York  edition  of  Keats's  Poems,  with  the  autograph  manu- 
s<  ript  ol  the  last  stanza  of  the  Ode  on  Melancholy  inserted, 

too  the  first  issue  of  the  first  edition  of  Charles  anil 
.Mary  Lamb's  Tali  from  Shakespeare,  2  vols,  (with  the 
printer's  imprint  on  the  reverse  of  page  235  of  Vol.  2), 
1807,  /no  ;  a  poor  copy  of  the  First  Folio  Shakespeare, 
1623,  with  fourteen  leaves  in  facsimile  and  forty-seven 
other  leaves  supplied  from  the  Second  and  Third  Folios, 

1  ;    the  first  octavo  edition  of  Dickens's  Sketches  by 

Boz,  in  twenty  parts,  1857  59,  £82  ;  the  first  issue  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  same  author's  The  Battle  of  Life,  1846, 
£260  (an  auction  record  for  this  work — the  previous  maxi- 
mum being  £110)  ;  a  first  issue  of  N.  Hawthorne's  The 
Scarlet  Letter,  Boston,  i860,  £54;  a  first  issue  of  R.  S. 
Surtees'  Hundley  Cross,  1854,  £80  ;  A.  Pope's  News  from 
Court.  A  Ballad.  To  the  tune  of :  To  all  ye  Ladies  now 
at  Land,  one  leal,  [719,  '  (o  ;  J.  Kalfe's  The  Naval  Chrono- 
logy of  Great  Britain,  3  vols.,  fifty-nine  coloured  plates, 
io,  /.57  ;  and  the  first  French  edition  of  Columna's 
Hypnerotomachia,  with  numerous  woodcuts,  Paris,  154b, 
£95.  This  sale  also  included  two  long  letters  of  "  Lewis 
Carroll,"  addressed  to  Mrs.  Alice  Pleasance  Hargreaves 
(the  original  "Alice"  ol  Alice  in  Wonderland),  dated 
March  1st,  1885,  and  November  nth,  1886,  which  sold 
for  £230.  Both  letters  concern  the  facsimile  edition  of 
Alice's  Adventures  Underground,  the  MS.  of  which 
brought  the  record  price  of  £15,400  in  1928.  In  the  first 
letter  "  Carroll  "  asks  Mrs.  Hargreaves  to  lend  the  manu- 
>t  for  the  purposes  of  reproduction: — "I  think 
considering  the  extraordinary  popularity  the  books  have 
had  .  .  .  .  there  must  be  many  who  would  like  to  see 
the  original  form."  In  the  other  letter  he  gives  an 
amusing  account  ot  his  difficulties  in  getting  the  facsimile 
finished,  the  photographer  having  absconded  : — "  1  have 
had  almost  as  many  Adventures,  in  getting  that  un- 
fortunate facsimile  finished,  Above  Ground,  as  your  name- 
li.nl  /  nder  it."  A  copy  of  this  facsimile  edition 
has  brought  as  much  as  /160.  A  collection  of  ten  photo- 
ihs    taken    by    "  Lewis    Carroll,"    including    three    of 

Vlice  Liddell  (Mrs.  Hargreaves),  realised  £125.  The 
Mitchell    Library,    Sydney,    New   South   Wales,    gave,    at 


this  sale,  (ijj  for  John  Fryer's  manuscript  of  his  account 
of  the  outbreak  on  the  Bounty,  of  which  he  was  master, 
when  he,  Admiral  William  Bligh,  and  seventeen  other- 
were  cast  adrift  in  an  open  boat,  23  ft.  long,  on  April  28th, 
1789,  until  reaching  Timor,  on  June  14th,  [789.  A  final 
bid  of  £260  was  made  for  the  manuscript  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds'  A  Painter's  Journey  through  Flanders.  Brabant. 
Holland,  and  part  of  Germany  (published  in  book  form  in 
1819),  with  thirteen  unpublished  sketches  in  pen  and  pencil 
of  famous  pictures  seen  by  him.  There  is  a  manuscript 
of  this  journal  in  the  British  Museum,  but  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  amanuensis,  and  the  corrections  only  are  bv 
Reynolds.  A  letter  by  W.  M.  Thackeray  to  Miss  Camp- 
bell, June  12th,  1861,  asking  for  her  interest  with  her 
father,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell,  on  behalf  of  a 
clerical  friend,  with  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  Thackeray 
on  his  knees  in  an  attitude  of  supplication,  sold  for  £'98  ; 
and  a  collection  of  seventy-one  letters,  covering  213  pages, 
from  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Bernard  Barton,  the  Quaker 
poet,  filled  with  references  to  Boswell,  Carlyle,  Dickens, 
Johnson,  Tennyson,  Thackeray  and  others,  received  a 
final  offer  of  £130.  In  one  of  the  letters  Fitzgerald  writes 
that  Tennyson  has  "  been  lately  standing  as  Godfather 
to  one  of  Dickens's  children,  Count  D'Orsay  being  the 
other  Godfather — insomuch  that  the  poor  child  will  be 
named  '  Alfred  D'Orsay  Tennyson  Dickens  '  .'  proving 
clearly  enough,  I  think,  that  Dickens  is  a  snob — For 
what  is  snobbishness  and  Cockneyism  but  all  such  pre- 
tension and  parade  ?  "  Writing  of  Carlyle,  he  says  : — 
"  I  met  C.  last  night  at  Tennyson's;  they,  too,  discuss 
the  merits  of  this  world  and  the  next,  till  I  wish  myself 
out  of  this,  at  any  rate.  Carlyle  gets  more  wild,  savage 
and  unreasonable  every  day,  and,  I  do  believe,  will  turn 
mad."  /240  was  offered  for  a  letter  from  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  Dr.  Pringle,  F.R.S.  (May  27th,  1762),  giving 
a  detailed  examination  as  to  the  genuineness  of  "  a  letter 
from  Admiral  Bartholomew  de  Fonte  ....  giving  an 
account  of  the  most  material  transactions  in  a  journal  ol 
his  from  the  lalo  of  Lima  in  Peru,  on  his  discoveries  to 
find  out  if  there  was  any  North-West  Passage  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  into  the  South  and  Tartarian  Sea.'  The 
season  at  Sotheby's  concluded  on  July  28th,  when  £165 
was  given  for  a  fine  copy  of  the  Fourth  Folio  Shakespeare. 
1685  ;  seventy-two  leaves  out  of  182  of  Caxton's  Chroni- 
cles of  England,  June  10th,  1480,  made  /i  15.  E.  Spenser's 
/  he  Second  Pari  of  Faerie  Queene,  2  vols.,  first  issue,  with 
a  blank  space  left  for  the  Welsh  words  on  page  332  of 
Vol.  1,  1590-96,  £130;  and  the  original  manuscript  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Castle  Dangerous  (465  pages),  in  the 
handwriting  of  Sir  Walter's  friend  and  amanuensis, 
William  Laidlaw,  with  corrections  and  additions  by  the 
author,  and  a  note  of  authentication  on  the  flyleaf, 
signed   "  Rob.   Cadell,    1834,"  £52. 

A  volume  found  among  a  number  of  books  which  the 
owner  proposed  throwing  away  was  sold  at  Hodgson's  on 
July  22nd,  for  £445.  It  was  a  copy  of  Sir  David  Lindsay's 
The  Tragical  Death  of  David  Beaton,  Bishoppe  of  St. 
Andrewcs  in  Scotland,  and  was  recognised  as  the  only 
known  perfect  impression  outside  the  British  Museum. 
There  is  a  copy  in  the  Bodleian,  but  it  wants  the  title-page. 
No  example  of  this  rare  edition  is  recorded  in  Book  Prices 
Current  or  Book  A  uction  Records,  though  two  or  three 
copies  of  the  Paris  edition  of  1558  have  sold  for  high  prices. 
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Benjamin  West's  Portraits  of  the  Hay-Drummond 
Family 

When  Benjamin  West  began  his  career  in  London  his 
first  influential  patron  was  Robert  Hay-Drummond, 
Archbishop  of  York.  The  Archbishop  procured  his  intro- 
duction to  King  George  III.,  which  led  to  a  commission 
to  paint  the  Departure  of  Rcgulus,  one  of  the  historical 
subjects  by  which  West  set  so  much  store,  but  which  are 
less  interesting  to  the  present  generation  than  his  por- 
traits. The  Archbishop  also  attempted,  but  failed,  to 
raise  a  sum  of  ^3,000  for  the  artist,  which  would  enable 
him  to  give  up  portraiture  in  favour  of  what  was  then  con- 
sidered the  more  honourable  calling  of  historical  painter. 
West  seems  not  to  have  done  a  portrait  of  this  kindly 
and  generous  patron, 
perhaps  for  the  very 
reason  that  in  the 
estimation  of  both  of 
them  it  would  have 
been  demeaning  to 
West's  art.  lie  did, 
however,  execute 
portraits  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's numerous 
family,  and  three  of 
these  have  found 
their  way  from  the 
possession  of  their 
descendants  into 
American  collections 
These  three  paint- 
ings are  not  widely 
known  ;  two        of 

them  were  each  pub- 
lished once  in  maga- 
zines oi  art  while  in 
i  In  hands  of  dealers, 
and  ,1  third  appeared 
111  ,1  museum  bulletin 
on  its  acquisition. 
The  final  destination 
of  all  three,  however, 
has  m\  er  before 
been   recorded. 

The  earliest  of  the 
three  pain tin g s , 
dated  [767,  passed 
last  spring  to  the 
museum  of  Phillips 
Academy  at  And- 
over,  Mass.,  and 
shew  s  the  two  eldest 
sons  oi  the  Arch- 
bishop ,  Robert 
Auriol  Hay-Drum- 
mond, who  later  SUC- 
1  eeded  his  uncle  as 
Karl      of      Kinnoull  NO"   I~ KOBERT  ALRIOL  hay-drum 

AND    HIS    BROTHER    THOMAS 

and     his     next  Phillips  a<  ai> 


brother,  Thomas  Drummond  (No.  i.).  They  are  shown 
standing  in  a  study,  the  older  boy  pointing  to  a  temple 
in  the  background.  The  latter  became  the  10th  Earl 
of  Kinnoull,  though  he  is  named  the  9th  in  earlier 
records  of  the  painting.  He  succeeded  his  uncle  in 
1787,  and  in  September,  1796,  the  King  appointed  him 
Lyon  King  of  Arms  for  Scotland.  Thomas  Drummond 
died  in  1773,  but  his  likeness  appears  again  in  the  family 
group  of  three  which  West  painted  fourteen  years  later, 
in  17S1,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull,  obviously  much 
older,  repeats  the  gesture  of  the  earlier  portrait  and 
points  impressively  to  a  temple  in  the  background 
(No.  iv.).  Thomas,  however,  is  shown  as  in  the  earlier 
portrait.     The  sister,   Abigail,    the    third    member   of   the 

group,  was  also  no 
longer  living,  having 
died  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  in  1766.  This 
very  charming  por- 
trait was  added 
several  years  ago  to 
the  collection  of  Mr. 
Percy  R.  Pyne  II., 
at  Rivington  House, 
Roslyn,  Long  Island. 
In  between  the 
painting  oi  these 
two  works  West 
exe<  uted  another,  ac- 
quired last  winter  by 
the  Minneapolis  In- 
stitute oi  \its  and 
dated       177''.      which 

seems  to  offer  a  ke\ 
i"  the  treatment  of 
all  three.  This  sin  >«  - 
the  Archbishop's 
youngest  son, 
1  '  \\  iiiiam  I  tay- 
Drum  mon d .  and 
his  third  son,  Peter 
\unol  llav-Drum- 
mond.w  ith  the  latter 's 
wife,  nee  Mary  Brid- 
ge1  Milnes  George 
holds  a  portrait  of 
Ins  father,  to  w  hii  h 
t  h  e  y  O  u  n  g  Mrs. 
Drummond  points,  a 
somewhat  awkward 
composition,  which 
West  has  managed 
with  considerable 
grace.  The  portrait 
is  after  one  which  Sir 
J  osh  ua  Reynolds 
painted,  and  which  is 

MOXD     (IOTH    EARL     OK     KINNOULL) 

BY    BENJAMIN    WEST,    I767  nOW    '"    the    Clty    Art 

kmy  museum  Museum  of  St.  Louis. 
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A  Settee  from  the  Workshop  of  Joseph  Cox 

Furniture  known  to  have  been  made  in  New  York 
prior  to  the  Revolution  is  exceptionally  rare.  Therefore 
Mis  John  J.  Riker's  gift  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
a  i  ttee  I  Mo.  Li.)  from  the  workshop  of  Joseph  Cox,  made 
between  1757  and  1760,  is  considered  a  valuable  addition 
to  that  institution's  collection  of  early  American  furniture. 
Accompanying  the  piece  is  the  original  label  (No.  iii.) 
which  was  discovered  under  many  layers  of  coverings 
when  Mrs.  Kiker  purchased  the  piece  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Although  the  label  says  that  Joseph  Cox,  "  from 
London,"  was  a  maker  of  beds,  "  both  for  sea  and  land," 
.is  well  as  "...  .  sophies,  French  chairs,  etc.,  in  the 
newest  fashion,"  it  is  questionable  whether  he  himseH 
was  a  cabinet-maker.  It  is  possible  to  trace  his  career 
through  the  many  advertisements  which  he  inserted  in 
the  New  York  newspapers  from  1756  to  1771,  and  from 
these  it  would  seem  that  he  had  a  large  and  complete 
upholsterer's  establishment  which  was  equipped  to  furnish 
.111  entire  house,  and  where  several  cabinet-makers  were 
probably  employed.  His  occupation  is  given  as  an 
upholsterer  when  he  became  a  Freeman  of  the  City  of 
New   York   in    1 761. 

From  his  advertisements  it  is  possible  to  visualise  a 
growing  business  ;  they  become  longer  as  the  years  go 
by,  and  the  list  of  things  he  is  ready  to  supply  grows  more 
extensive  until  it  seems  that  he  must  have  been  called 
upon  to  furnish  the  houses  of  citizens  of  wealth.  His 
advertisements  do  not  appear  during  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  last  mention  of  him  is  in  1775,  when 
lie  witnessed  a  will.  There  is  no  record  of  his  own  will, 
which  suggests  that  his  erstwhile  profitable  business  was 
terminated  by  the  troubled  days  of  war.  He  was  first 
situated  in  Hanover  Square,  according  to  his  announce- 
ment in  the  New  York  Mercury  of  July  19th,  1756,  where 
he  made  "  beds,  window  curtains,  chairs,  &c  and  every 
other  article  in  the  upholstery  way."  The  label  on  the 
settee  dates  from  the  period  of  his  Dock  Street  shop,  to 
which  he  moved  in  May,  1757.  He  there  gave  to  his 
establishment  a  popular  name  of  the  time,  "  The  Sign  of 
tin  Royal  Bed,"  and  when  he  moved  to  Wall  Street,  in 
May,  1700,  he  increased  it  to  "  The  Sign  of  the  Royal 
Bed  and  Star."  His  Wall  Street  days  seem  to  have  been 
unusually  prosperous,  for  his  advertisements  become 
longer  and  the  extent  of  the  wares  offered  to  "  his  friends 
and  the  public  "  is  considerably  augmented.  Part  of 
these  include  canopy,  festoon,  field  and  tent  bedsteads  ; 
among  chairs  are  "burjairs"  (bergeres),  "ribband  back," 
Cot liii  and  corner  chairs  ;  there  are  commodes,  bureaux, 
dressing  and  toilette  t  a  bles,  writing,  reading  and  card  tables, 
music  desks,  pedestals  for  figures  and  jars,  tea  tables, 
ornamental  stands  for  candles,  brackets  for  lustres  and 
busts,  and  finally,  "  all  sorts  of  camp  equipage."  This 
runs  a  considerable  gamut,  considering  that  he  also  offered 
tapestry,  velvet,  silk  and  paper  hanging  which  he  put  up 
"  in  the  neatest  manner,"  and  every  sort  of  window  drapery. 

The  settee  is  upholstered  and  has  mahogany  legs,  with 
a  frame  of  oak  and  cherry.  The  cabriole  front  legs  have 
claw -and -ball  feet  and  leaf  carving  on  the  knee,  all  the 
carving  being  in  low  relief,  and  the  talons  of  the  foot 
somewhat  flat  and  attenuated.  The  square  back  legs 
have  a  slight  block  at  the  end  after  the  style  of  other 
New    Yoik  pieces  of  the  period. 


International   Exhibition  of  1933 

What  promises  to  be  the  most  important  international 
art  exhibition  of  the  winter  will  be  shown  at  the  new- 
Rockefeller  Centre  between  February  10th  and  -17th 
The  exhibition  is  at  present  being  assembled  by  the 
College  Art  Association,  and  will  present  four  hundred 
paintings  from  twenty  countries,  none  of  which  has 
previously  been  exhibited  in  the  United  States.  Before 
going  to  New  York,  there  will  be  an  initial  opening  at 
the  Worcester  Museum  on  January  1st. 


The  Ryerson  Bequest 

Among  the  more  important  collections  of  paintings  in 
this  country  is  that  formed  by  the  late  Martin  A.  Ryerson, 
of  Chicago,  who  died  last  August,  and  who  has  willed 
his  entire  collections  to  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago. 
Four  galleries  of  paintings  belonging  to  Mr.  Ryerson  have 
for  some  time  been  in  the  Institute,  and  these 
now  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  collections, 
while  the  paintings  still  in  the  Drexel  Boulevard 
residence  will  pass  to  the  Institute  at  the  death  of 
Mrs.   Ryerson. 

Coming  so  shortly  after  the  Coburn  bequest,  it  assures 
the  Institute  of  a  rich  exemplification  of  both  contem- 
porary and  ancient  art.  While  the  Coburn  paintings  are 
all  by  modern  masters,  the  Ryerson  group  contains  a 
number  of  fine  contemporary  works,  but  places  special 
emphasis  on  the  primitive  European  schools.  The  Italian 
and  Flemish  schools  have  the  greatest  representation,  but 
there  are  masterpieces  of  the  French,  German  and  later 
Dutch  schools  as  well.  Taddeo  di  Bartolo,  Sano  di  Pietro, 
Jacopo  Butinone,  Niccolo  di  Pietro  Gerini,  Giovanni  di 
Paolo,  Matteo  di  Giovanni,  Allegretto  Nuzi,  Neroccio, 
Jacopo  del  Sellajo,  Spinello  Aretino  and  Marco  Zoppa 
are  found  among  the  Italians,  while  the  northern  painters 
include  the  Master  of  the  St.  Ursula  Legend,  Roger  van 
der  Weyden,  the  Master  of  Moulins,  Adriaen  Isenbrandt, 
Gerard  David,  Colijn  de  Coter,  the  Master  of  Frankfort 
and  Lucas  van  Leyden.  Rembrandt  is  represented  by 
Girl  at  an  Open  Door,  acquired  in  1894.  There  are  four 
predella  panels  by  Perugino,  from  the  Earl  of  Dudley's 
collection,  showing  the  Nativity,  Baptism  in  the  Jordan, 
Christ  and  the  Samaritan  Woman,  and  the  Noli  Me 
Tangere.  These  were  exhibited  at  Burlington  House  in 
1871  and  1892.  Two  panels  by  Matteo  di  Giovanni, 
showing  the  Flagellation  of  a  saint  and  St.  Augustine, 
come  from  the  collection  of  Lord  Brownlow,  and  possibly 
belong  to  the  St  Jerome  at  the  Fogg  Museum.  A 
Madonna,  by  Sano  di  Pietro,  was  acquired  from  the 
Dollfus  collection  in  Paris,  and  there  is  an  unusually 
fascinating  series  by  that  most  delightful  of  late  Gothic 
painters  in  Siena,  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  recounting  the  Story 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  is  particularly  interesting  in 
its  treatment  of  an  extensive  and  minutely  rendered 
landscape.  These  panels  come  from  the  Aynard  col- 
lection at  Lyons.  One  of  the  earliest  paintings  is  a 
Tuscan  diptych  of  the  thirteenth  century,  showing  the 
Madonna  and  the  Archangels  Gabriel  and  Raphael,  and 
the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin  and  St.  John.  This  was 
formerly  in  the  Chalandon  collection. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Ryerson  pictures  come 
from     prominent     collections    and    are    well    known    to 
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scholars.    The 

Flemish  paintings 
are  no  less  surelv 
pedigreed  than  the 
Italian.  Roger 
van  der  Weyden's 
portrait  of  Jan  de 
Gros  comes  from 
the  Rodolphe  Kann 
collection  and  is  the 
sinister  wing  of  a 
diptych,  of  which 
the  dexter  wing  is 
in  the  Renders  col- 
lection at  Bruges. 
The  subject  is  the 
first  secretary  of 
Charles  the  Bold, 
having  the  title  of 
('intvoleitr  of 
Charles's  finances 
and  tresorier  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  He 
was  a  citizen  of 
Bruges,     and     this 

portrait  was  painted  about  1460.  A  PietA,  l>v  Gerard 
David,  passed  through  the  Nemes  collection,  and  after 
the  sale  in  Paris  in  June,  [913,  found  its  way  into  Mr. 
Kvcrson's  possession.  This  is  part  of  the  St.  Anne  altar 
which  was  probably  painted  for  the  Chun  li  ol  St.  Nicholas, 
on  the  island  of  Majorca,  and  came  finally  into  the 
collection  of  Cardinal  Despui",  at  Palma.  Three  largi 
panels  ol  the  same  altar  are  now  in  the  Wulener  collection, 
and  six  small  panels  from  the  predella  form  part  of  the 
collection  of  Lady  Wantage  at   Lockinge   Mouse 

Mr.  Ryerson  did  not  (online  his  interest  solely  to 
paintings,  but  brought  together  an  admirable  group  of 
Italian   Renaissance  sculpture  and  early  tapestries. 

The  Coolidge  Maritime  Collection 

One  of  the  finest  collections  of  ship  models  m  America, 
formed  l>v  Mr.  J.  Templeman  Coolidge,  of  Boston,  has 
jusl  changed  it-  status  from  a  loan  collection  to  a  per- 
manent   installation    at 

tin-  Museum  of  Fine  .__._ „_____^^___^_^_^___ 
\i ts  in  th.it  .  it  v  through 
the  generosit)  oi  Mr. 
Coolidge  \\  bile  the 
majority  of  models  are 
ol  American  origin, 
there    an-    a    number    ol 

European  examples, 
pa  rticularly  of  the 
period  which  influenced 
the  construction  of 
American  vessels.  The 
different  e  between  the 
two  is  apparent.  The 
merchant  ship,  devoted 
to  speed  and  conveni- 
ens- of  operation,  was 
emphasised  on  this  side 
of    the    Atlantic .        In 


SETTEE    FROM    nil-.    WORKSHOP    OF   JOSEPH    COX    OF    NEW 
THIRD    or  \  R  I  I  K    Ol     EIGHTEENTH    CEN1  I'RY 
Ml    rROPOLITAN    MUSEUM    OF   ART 


jciii'm  Cox,   Upholfterer, 

From    L  0  X I)  0  X, 

At   th<    Sign  of 

The   Royal -Bed, 

If  Dock-Street,  neas  CouMtjies's-Afariet,    Ni  v. -York; 

'-    jVTAklS    "''  Sorts  ofBeds,  !'":h  for  Sea  and  Land  ; 
likcuilc,     Window    Curtains,     Mattrafles,     Eafy 
<ha»  i  French  Chairs,  and  Chairs  of  all  Sorts, 

uuhc  niwtit    lalhion. 


XO.    III. JOSEPH    COX's    LABEL    FOUND    ON    NO.     II. 


Europe  the  require- 
ments of  war  pro- 
duced the  frigate, 
in  whose  splendid 
ornamentation  is 
an  inescapable 
manifestation  of 
national  wealth  and 
importance. 

The  French  fri- 
gate, Le  Precieux, 
built  in  1690,  and 
the  English  Royal 
George,  about  1715, 
both  represented  in 
the  Coolidge  col- 
lection, are  hand- 
some in  appear- 
ance, with  their 
elaborate  carving 
and  gold  enrich- 
ment. In  compari- 
son, the  clipper 
ships  of  America, 
with  their  high 
masts  and  long,  slender  hulls,  seem  severe  indeed.  The 
clipper.  Flying  Cloud,  also  seen  here,  was  one  of  the 
famous  ships  of  her  daw  and  made  the  trip  around  the 
Horn  to  San  Francisco  in  eighty-nine  days,  covering  as 
much  as  374  miles  in  a  single  daw  The  clipper  first 
appeared  on  the  waters  of  <  hesapeake  Bay,  and  the  name 
is  possibly  derived  from  a  Pennsylvania-German  word, 
klepper,  a  fast  horse.  All  types  of  craft  in  use  on 
American  waters  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth 
century  are  represented,  including  the  brig,  barque, 
schooner,  sloop,  whaling  boat,  frigate,  and  pink.  The 
first  sch  mer  was  launched  at  Gloucester,  and  takes  its 
name  In  ■  the  won  1  coon,  the  mot  ion  oi  a  stone  skipping 
over   the        itei 

Progress  in  the  Williamsburg  Restoration 

The  opening  as  a  museum  of  the  rebuilt  Raleigh  Tavern 
at   Williamsburg,  Va  .  ni.uk-  the  completion  of  the  first 

step    m    a    work    w  fin  h 

lias  I"  ■  11     urn 1  quietly 

since  11126,  and  which, 
when  terminated,  will 
me, in  the  restoration  of 
the  entire  city  to  its 
Colonial     guise.  I  lie 

idea  of  carrying  out 
this  truly  1  lerculean 
task  originated  with  1  >r. 
W.  A.  R.  Goodwin,  rec- 
tor of  Bruton  Parish 
Church  at  Williams- 
burg, which  was  re- 
stored some  filn  □ 
years  ago.  The  m< 
to  make  so  extensive 
an  operation  possible 
were  forthcoming  as  a 
result   of   a   meeting   of 
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the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Williamsburg  in  1926, 
when  Dr.  Goodwin  discussed  his  hopes  with  Mr.  John  I). 
R01  kefeller,  Junr.  The  idea  so  appealed  to  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller that  he  made  the  magnificent  offer  to  finance  the 
undertaking.  \.S  a  result,  about  86  per  cent,  of  the  city 
lias  been  purchased.  Public  buildings  and  houses  are 
being  restored  or  rebuilt  in  order  to  recreate  the  appear- 
ance of  this  one-time  capital  of  the  state  as  it  looked  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  public  buildings 
and  the  more  important  private  houses  will  be  open  to 
the  public,  but  the  rest  of  the  city  will  keep  its  present 
population  as  tenants.  The  capitol  building  and  the 
governor's  mansion  have  been  burned  down,  but  the 
foundations  remain.  The  court  house  is  standing,  and 
the  old  "  Powder  Horn,"  built  by  Governor  Spotswood 
to  store  ammunition  in  1714,  still  exists.  The  "  Raleigh  " 
Tavern  had  been  burned  in  1859,  after  a  long  history 
in  which  it  had  entertained  more  Virginia  notables  than 
any  other  structure.  It  was  here  that  Jefferson  danced 
with  Rebecca  Burwell,  of  Carters  Grove,  whom  he  calls 
"  the  1. in  Belinda  "  in  his  diary.  Washington's 
diary  makes  frequent  mention  of  going  to  the 
"  Raleigh  "  Patrick  Henry,  I. a  Fayette,  George  Mason, 
Robert  Carter  and  Payton  Randolph  were  amons  its 
guests. 

The   "  Raleigh,"   named   after   Sir   Walter,    whose   bust 
is  over  the  main  entrance,  was  evidently  begun  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century.      Among  its  early  proprietors  was 
Henry  Wetherburn,  who  was 
notorious  for  his  acquisition 
of      desirable      taverns      by 
marrying      the      widows     of 
innkeepers.      He  secured  the 

Raleigh"  in  this  way,  as 
well  as  the  English  Coffee 
Mouse.  lie  made  a  repu- 
tation for  himself  with  Ins 
punch,  and  it  is  recordeil 
that  on  one  occasion  a  bowl 
of  his  arrack  punch  was  ac- 
cepted  m  exchange  for  two 
hundred  acres  of  land.  Dur- 
ing the  ownership  of  Alexan- 
der I'innie  the  Apollo  Room 
was  built  (1750),  presumably 
named  alter  a  room  in  the 
"  Devil  "  Tavern  in  London 
which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
frequented.  Carved  on  the 
wall  was  its  motto,  Jollity 
the  offspring  of  wisdom  and 
good  living.      This   room    was 

the  mo  t  1,1111011s  in  the 
Tavern,  and  was  so  1  losely 
associated  with  eminent  Vir- 
ginians that  when  William 
Winston  Fontaine  visited  it 
in    1859,    he    wrote:  — "  How 
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my  heart  beat  with  delight.      It  seemed  I  stood  on  holy 
ground." 

The  "  Raleigh  "  is  to  be  open  for  several  years  as  a 
museum,  and  will  finally  be  restored  to  its  original 
function  as  a  tavern.  In  the  furnishing  the  aim  has  been 
to  recreate  the  original  appearance  rather  than  to  select 
only  pieces  of  museum  importance,  although  a  number 
of  the  latter  are  in  evidence.  Before  proceeding  with 
the  building  of  the  "  Raleigh  "  a  question  had  to  be 
settled  which  was  essential  to  the  entire  Williamsburg 
restoration.  This  was  the  securing  of  brick  resembling 
that  originally  used.  The  Tavern  is  a  wooden  structure, 
but  its  many  chimneys  are  of  brick.  The  original  brick 
of  Williamsburg  houses  was  grey  in  colour  and  often 
glazed.  Fortunately,  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  city 
recalled  that  his  grandfather  had  once  pointed  out  to 
him  the  location  of  an  old  brickyard,  long  in  disuse.  This 
site  was  discovered  and  a  new  yard  built,  using  the  local 
clay  and  proceeding  with  the  manufacture  on  purely 
eighteenth-century  methods.  To  the  delight  of  the 
workers,  some  of  the  bricks  came  out  glazed,  and  all  have 
the  appearance  of  the  existing  old  brick.  It  is  evident 
that  Williamsburg  did  not  import  her  brick  from  England, 
as  was   formerly   suggested. 

Two  maps  of  the  old  city  have  aided  the  restorers,  the 
most  complete  being  one  dated  1790  in  the  possession  of 
William  and  Mary  College.  The  appearance  of  the  main 
building   of  William   and   Mary   College   has   presented   a 

special  problem.  Theoriginal 
plan  was  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  The  building  has 
been  twice  burned  and  twice 
restored,  supposedly  to  its 
original  state,  but-  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  additions  or 
alterations  is  the  special  care 
of  the  committee  in  charge. 
All  work  of  research  has 
suffered  greatly  from  the  fact 
that  the  city  records  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Civil 
War.  This  has  meant  work- 
ing far  afield,  in  the  records 
of  neighbouring  cities  and  in 
the  libraries  of  England  and 
France,  as  well  as  of  America. 
Two  years  of  research  were 
necessary  to  the  drawing  up 
of  the  plan  of  the  "  Raleigh 
Tavern.  A  large  number  of 
experts  have  been  enlisted 
for  the  Williamsburg  restora- 
tion, the  architects  in  charge 
being  Perry,  Shaw  and  Hep- 
burn, of  Boston,  while  the 
landscape  architecture  is  un- 
der a  committee  headed  by 
Mr.   Arthur  Shurtleff. 
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EDITORIAL 


I  write  these  lines  with  deep  regret,  for 
they  form  my  last  Editorial  in  The  Connoisseur. 

I  hope,  indeed,  in  the  future  to  be  represented 
in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine,  but  it  will  be  in 
the  guise  of  a  contributor,  for  I  am  resigning 
my  dual  position  of  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur 
and  Managing  Director  of  The  Connoisseur 
Limited. 

My  retirement  does  not  foreshadow  any  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  Magazine.  It  is  dictated 
by  purely  personal  motives.  It  has  long  been 
my  ambition  to  devote  myself  to  original  literary 
work,  but  I  have  found  that  my  Editorial 
and  other  duties 
have  so  fully 
occupied  my  time  as 
almost  to  preclude 
the  idea  not  only 
of  my  adventuring 
on  fresh  efforts,  but 
even  of  finishing  var- 
ious labours  I  have 
rashly   undertaken. 

I I  has  become 
necessary  for  me 
to  choose  between 
relinquishing  my 
literary  ambitions 
and  severing  my 
official  connection 
with  The  Con- 
noisseur, and  I 
have  reluctantly 
adopted  the  latter 
alternative 

I  do  this  with  the 
less  compunction 
because  the  future 
direction  of  the 
Magazine  will  be 
left  in  the  hands  of 
valued  colleagues, 
who  have  been  long 
and  sympathetically 
associated  with  me 
in  its  control.  The 
appointment    of 
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Mr.  F.  Gordon  Roe  as  ray  successor  in  the 
Editorial  Chair  is  a  guarantee  to  readers  of  The 
Connoisseur  that  its  traditional  policy  will  be 
maintained  fully  as  ably  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  recall  that  Mr. 
Gordon  Roe  has  been  connected  with  the 
Magazine  since  1913.  His  articles  and  books  are  so 
familiar  to  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  that  there 
is  no  necessity  to  descant  on  his  literary  abilities. 
In  bidding  good-bye  to  the  readers  of  The 
Connoisseur,  many  of  whom  have  become  my 
personal  friends,  I  feel  that  I  owe  to  them  my 
heartfelt  thanks  for  their  warm  and  steady  support. 

That  I  have  been 
able  to  enjoy  this 
has,  perhaps,  been 
less  the  result  of 
my  own  abilities 
than  of  the  help 
which  has  been 
so  generously  given 
me  by  the  officials 
and  general  staff  of 
The  Connoisseur, 
and  the  numerous 
experts  who  have 
contributed  to  its 
issues.  More  es- 
pecially  in  this 
connection  I  must 
not  neglect  to  >peak 
of  our  advertisers, 
who  have  consist- 
ently made  their 
pages  one  of  the 
most  interesting 
features  of  the 
Magazine,  the  fine 
pictures  and  period 
pieces  illustrated  by 
them  vieing  in  at- 
traction with  those 
in  the  Editorial 
section  of  The 
Connoisseur.- 
C.  Reginald 
Grundy. 


PRINCE  GEORGE  WILLIAM  FREDERICK  (GEORGE  III.)  AND  HIS  BROTHER, 
PRINCE  EDWARD  AUGUSTUS,  DUKE  OF  YORK  AND  ALBANY 

BY    RICHARD   WILSON,    R.A. 

In   the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London 
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BY  MRS.  F.  NEVILL  JACKSON 


The  three  Silhouette  articles  upon  the  "  Silhouette  Portraits  in  the  Royal  Collections,"  of  which  this  is  the 
third,  have  been  written  for  "  The  Connoisseur  "  by  the  gracious  permission  of  His  Majesty  The  King. 


On  August  14th,  1809,  a  year  by  no 
means  devoid  of  foreign  and  domestic  perplexities, 
there  was  posted  in  London,  to  Mayors  and 
Provosts,  an  anonymous  circular  letter  which 
united  the  whole  people  suddenly  into  hearty 
rejoicing,  and  showered  benefits  on  all  and  sundry. 
The  circular  was  couched  in  the  following  form  :— 

"It  is  respectfully 
suggested  that  as  on  the 
25th  of  October  his 
Majesty  commences  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  reign  ; 
that  so  remarkable  an 
epoch  has  not  occurred 
since  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  and  only  twice 
during  twelve  hundred 
years,  that  it  is  there- 
fore proposed,  as  a  mark 
of  personal  attachment 
to  his  Majesty  (distinct 
from  all  party  politics) 
to  commemorate  the 
day  by  a  general  festi- 
val throughout  the 
United  Kingdom." 

Everywhere  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  letter  was 
received  with  enthusi- 
astic expression  o'f 
affection  for  the  King, 
and  in  the  nine  weeks 
which  intervened 
Mayors,  Provosts,  Cor- 
porations, Councils, 
Committees  and  private 
individuals  vied  with 
each  other  in  organising 


NO.      I. KING     GEORGE     III.  ENGRAVING     AFTER     W. 

WELLINGS,     PUBLISHED     IN     1 796     BY     \V.     SMITH,     IN      COM- 
MEMORATION   OF   THE    36TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
KING'S    ACCESSION 


appropriate  ways  of  celebrating  the  approaching 
anniversary,  when  King  George  III.  would  enter 
into  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign. 

Forthwith  it  was  decreed  that  Thanksgiving 
Services  should  be  held,  banquets  consumed,  or 
the  money  saved  on  their  non-service  sent  to 
orphans   and    almspeople.     Hundreds   of   guineas 

were   subscribed  for 
r-ajr-*  —        liberating     debtors     in 

Ludgate  ;  the  King  sent 
a  thousand  pounds  for 
a  like  relief  in  Scotland 
and  the  same  for  Ire- 
land ;  deserters  from  the 
Army  and  Navy  were 
pardoned;  beef,  flour, 
raisins  and  rum  were 
allotted  to  the  ratings 
of  the  Navy  ;  naval 
and  military  officers 
were  promoted  ;  charity 
schools  were  feasted  ; 
and  £200,000  was  sub- 
scribed for  a  State  lot- 
tery. 

On  the  day  itself  there 
was  bell-ringing,  hoisting 
of  flags,  and  parading 
of  troops.  The  Royal 
Family  visited  the  out- 
of-door  feast  at  Windsor 
and  partook  of  the 
roasted  ox.  So  elaborate 
were  the  illuminations 
at  the  Bank  of  England 
that  the  lighting  up  of 
the  festoons  and  wreath- 
ing of  oil  lamps  began 
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NO.      II. CHAMBERLAIN    WORCESTER    VASE    IN    WHITE    AND 

GOLD,    WITH    SILHOUETTE   OF   KING   GEORGE    III. 
PROBABLY   AFTER    MIERS  HEIGHT,    l8    IN. 

at  noon,  nor  were  they  all  alight  by  six  o'clock. 
At  Lloyds  the  stern  of  a  ship  in  full  sail,  40  feet 
high,  was  displayed,  and  on  a  long  pennant  was 
inscribed  "  Jubilee.     50.     Lloyds." 

While  Jubilee  silks,  poplins  and  lustres  were 
prepared,  Jubilee  lanterns  and  lamps  with  appro- 
priate devices  were  let  out  on  hire,  and  boxes, 
fans  and  a  medallion  of  King  George  were  on  sale, 
no  wonder  that  the  silhouettists  were  busy  for 
the  special  occasion. 

Dozens  of  these  portraits  were  probably  made, 
quantities  of  engravings  published,  with  suitable 
dedications.  The  English  porcelain  factories  were 
roused  to  supply  the  demand  for  portraits  of  the 
King  on  china  cups,  bowls,  platters  and  mugs — fit 
successors  to  those  portraits  of  the  Stuarts  and  of 
William  and  Mary  in  slip  ware  or  on  blue  dash 


chargers,  which  are  valued  so  highly  by  collectors 
of  early  English  pottery. 

During  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  first 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  small  kingdoms  of 
mid-Europe  produced  at  their  well-established 
factories  pieces  decorated  with  the  silhouette 
portraits  of  the  reigning  families.  Sometimes  a 
whole  service  would  be  made,  such  as  the  coffee 
service  in  the  Hohenzollern  Museum,  Mon bijou 
Castle,  on  which  the  silhouette  of  Frederick  the 
Great  appears  on  the  coffee-pot,  while  six  female 
and  three  male  heads,  presumably  of  members  of  the 
Prussian  Royal  Family,  decorate  other  specimens. 

Such  an  opportunity  for  intimate  personal 
commemoration  was  also  seized  by  private  indi- 
viduals, and  wedding  and  birthday  gifts  were  thus 
suitably  decorated,  multi-coloured  ornament  being 
sometimes  added  to  the  black  portrait,  making 
the  piece  more  alluring. 


NO.    III. WORCESTER  VASE,    IN    WHITE   AND    GOLD,    WITH 

SILHOUETTE  OF  KING  GEORGE  III.  PROBABLY  AFTER 

WATKINS  HEIGHT,     II     IN. 
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NO.     IV.     (LEFT) WHITE    AND    GILT    MUG  CONTINENTAL  WITH    SILHOUETTE    OF 

PRINCESS   LOUISE   OF   DENMARK,    NIECE    OF    KING    GEORGE    III.  HEIGHT,    5J    IN. 

NO.     V. CHAMBERLAIN    WORCESTER    MUG,    WITH    SILHOUETTE    OF    KING    GEORGE    III.,     AND 

GOLD,     BLACK    AND    RED    LINES  HEIGHT,     4^    IN. 


The  British  silhouette  artists 
the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
before  publishing  their 
expressions  of  admira- 
tion and  good-will.  On 
the  36th  anniver- 
sary, William  Wellings, 
then  living  at  3,  Tavis- 
tock Row,  had  drawn 
for  publication  a  very 
charming  picture,  which 
is  represented  in  the 
Royal  Collection  at 
Windsor. 

It  is  a  fine  profile  of 
King  George  III.   (No. 
i.),  with  a  hint  of  regal 
state    in     the     ermine- 
trimmed     cloak     round 
the  bust  line.      This  is 
framed  in   a  border  of 
roses  and  other  flowers, 
palms  and  laurel,  with  a 
knot  of  ribbon  tying  the 
bouquet.     Beneath   the 
frame    is    the    Shakes- 
pearean quotation  : — 
"  May  he  live  longer  than 
I  have  time  to  tell 
Ever  belov'd  and  lov- 
ing may  his  rule  be, 
And   when    old   Time 
shall  lead  him  to  his 
end, 
Goodness  and   he    fill 
up  one  Monument." 


did  not  wait  for  The  dedication  is  :— 

King  George  III.  '  To  the  Worthy  Loyal 


NO.       VI. P1NXTON      COFFEE     OR     HOT-WATER     JUG,     WITH 

SILHOUETTE    OF    KING    GEORGE     III.,    AND    GILT    AND    BROWN- 
LINES  HEIGHT,    6    IN. 


Associators  throughout 
the  Kingdom  This  Plate 
is  most  humbly  In- 
scribed by  their  Obedi 
ent  Humble  Servt.  Wm. 
Welling  [sic]."  Tin 
plate  was  published  In 
W.  Smith  ,  Londo  n  , 
February  1st,  1796. 

This  silhouettist 
painted  not  only  bust 
profiles,  but  also  small 
full-length  figures  in 
conversation  pictures.  A 
fine  example  of  the  latter 
is  in  Colchester  Museum 
and  another  at  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Mu- 
seum. As  his  work  is 
very  rare,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  know  what 
he  says  of  it  himself,  in 
an  advertisement  in  a 
contemporary  news 
sheet,  dated  October, 
1792  :— 

"  Mr.  Wellings,  minia- 
ture painter,  removed 
from  No.  3  Tavistock 
Row  to  No.  26  Henrietta 
S.,  Covent  Garden,  the 
original  Person  that  in- 
troduced the  so  much 
approved  and  admired 
Light     Shades     in     the 
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iritl.  which  it 
ittcor  porated 


No.    VI]         «  HAMBERLAIN    WORCESTER   DEEP  DISH  SILHOUETTE  OF  KING 

GEORGE   III.  PROBABLY  AFTER   MIERS  CONVENTIONAL   FLOWERS  IN 

GREEN,    GOLD    AND    REDDISH    MAUVE  DIAM.,    8£    IN. 


Profiles,  thereby  giving  them  an  Elegance  of 
appearance  and  expressing  the  Drapery  and 
Dress  in  a  style  totally  peculiar  to  himself  alone  ; 
and  has  had  the  honour  and  happiness  to  meet 
with  approbation  and  patronage  of  the  first  Per- 
sonages and  greatest  Judges  in  the  three  Kingdoms 
during  the  fourteen  years 
of  his  residence  at  Mrs 
Sledge's  in  the  above 
Street.  He  most  respect- 
fully informs  the  Nobility 
and  Gentry  and  the 
Public  in  general,  that  he 
will  continue  to  Paint 
Portraits  in  Miniature  for 
Lockets,  Bracelets,  Rings 
and  Fausses  Montr es,  in 
whole  lengths,  coloured 
i  »r  black,  shaded  or  plain. 

"  Black  Busts,  Con- 
versations, etc., etc.,  in  the 
most  elegant  manner. 
Specimens  to  be  seen,  by 
applying  above. 

"  Theatrical  Portraits 
finished  in  any  character, 
required  on  a  few  days' 


International  Studio 

"  N.B.  Large  Shades  reduced 
to  any  size." 

This  informative  advertisement 
shows  us  the  practice  of  sending 
to  the  professional  silhouettist 
life-size  shadow  portraits  which 
had  been  sketched  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  by  amateurs.  In  some  labels 
the  professionals  offer  to  dress  the 
heads  in  the  latest  fashion,  while 
William  Wellings  goes  a  step 
further  and  will  attire  his  clients 
in  stage  character  if  required. 

The  Royal  Warrant  was  issued 
to  the  Worcester  Factory  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  the  King's 
reign,  1789,  after  his  visit  the  year 
before,*  but  the  present  manu- 
facturers have  no  record  with 
regard  to  a  portrait  having  been 
taken  ;  they  have  no  record  on 
their  books  of  such  Jubilee  pieces 
having  been  made,  nor  have  they 
a  single  example  in  their  Museum. 

It  is  impossible  to  dogmatise  on 

the  subject  of  King  George  III.'s 

portraits  used  at  Worcester.     It 

is  more  than  likely  that  several 

different  ones  were  obtained  at  the 

factory    and  the    china   painters 

copied  now  this,  now  that,  or  made  a  composite 

drawing  which  was  absolutely  faithful  to  none  in 

particular. 

The  head  on  the  fine  Chamberlain  Worcester 

vase  (No.  ii.),  which   stands   18  inches  high,  was 

*  Green's  History  of  Antiquities  of  Worcester,   p.    150. 


notice. 


NO.  VIII. CHAMBERLAIN  WORCESTER  PORRINGER,  WITH  SILHOUETTE  OF  KING  GEORGE  ] 
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ANONYMOUS 


probably  modified  from  the  Miers 
portrait  (see  The  Connoisseur, 
October,  1932,  p.  219,  No.  ii.). 
The  vase  silhouette  is  enclosed  in 
a  square-lined  frame,  with  the 
words,  "  Long  may  he  live  to 
reign."  The  conventional  decora- 
tion is  entirely  in  gold.  The  por- 
ringer (No.  viii.),  in  Chamberlain 
Worcester  porcelain,  is  a  much 
more  decorative  specimen  of  a 
type  exemplified  in  the  London 
Museum.  In  the  Windsor  piece, 
King  George  III.'s  silhouette  is 
partly  enclosed  by  a  scroll,  with 
the  words,  "Integrity's  his  Shield." 
Arabesques  in  gold  and  colour 
decorate  the  piece,  and  gold-lined 
handles  finish  it  at  the  sides. 
The  "  Happy  Jubilee  "  mug  (No. 
v.)  is  also  of  Worcester  manu- 
facture of  the  Chamberlain  period ; 
it  is  4!  inches  high,  and  has  gold, 
black  and  red  lines.  The  King's 
portrait  is  in  the  centre.  The 
words,  "  Happy  Jubilee,"  are 
above,  and  on  a  swag  below  is 
"  October  25,  1809."  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  the  popularity  of  the  King 
made  a  demand  for  such  simple  pieces. 

Of  a  very  much  finer  type  than  the  last  is  No.  vii. 
It  is  a  large  saucer  or  deep  round  dish,  measuring 
8|  inches  across.  The  King's  profile,  probably 
founded  on  Miers'  silhouette,  is  enclosed  in  a  gold 
line  circle  in  which  is  the  motto,  "  Long  may  he 
live  to  Reign."  Chains  of  gold  bead  decoration 
are  festooned  from  oval  medallions,  and  green, 
gold  and  a  great  deal  of  rich  reddisli  mauve  arc 
distinguishing  features  in  the  colouring  of  the 
conventional  floral 
motifs.  The  vase 
(No.  iii.),  11  inches 
high,  has  gold  nat- 
uralistic flowers  on 
its  white  ground  ; 
the  portrait  is  prob- 
ably  from  Wat  kins. 
"  True  to  his  God 
and  to  his  subjects" 
is  half  round  the 
silhouette  without 
other  framing.  The 
graceful  handles  are 
ornamented  with 
gold  lines. 

The  Pinxton  coffee 
or  hot-water  jug  is  of 


NO.    IX. "FREDERICK,    PRINCE    OF 

WALES,  FATHER  OF  KING  GEORGE  III." 
INDIAN    INK    ON    PAPER 


the  white  china  produced  at  the 
factory  established  by  Mr.  John 
Coke,  when  he  discovered  a  suit- 
able clay  on  his  family  estate.  The 
celebrated  Billingsley  worked  with 
him  till  1801  ;  after  he  left,  the 
works  had  no  great  success  until 
their  close  in  1818,  the  methods 
being  described  as  "  slight  and 
hasty."*  It  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  if  the  maker  of  this 
Jubilee  piece  was  paid  with  some 
of  the  china  tokens  which  were 
issued  by  the  Pinxton  factory, 
and  were  known  as  Mr.  Coke's 
coinsf  (No.  vi.). 

Before  leaving  the  ceramic 
aspect,  we  must  glance  at  a 
beautiful  cup,  which  is  the  only 
example  of  foreign  porcelain  in 
the  Royal  collection  of  silhouette 
china.  The  graceful  portrait  of 
Princess  Louise  of  Denmark  is  on 
one  side — on  the  other  a  full-blown 
red  rose  with  green  foliage.  Prin- 
cess Louise  was  daughter  of  Queen 
Caroline  Matilda,  King  George 
III.'s  sister,  who  married  Christian 
VII.  of  Denmark.  The  Princess  wedded  the  Duke 
of  Augustenburg  (No.  iv.). 

One  of  the  brothers  of  King  George  III.  (No.  xii.) 
is  probably  represented  on  the  bezel  of  a  fine  ring 
painted  on  ivory.  This  was  probably  a  mourning 
ring,  as  also  is  the  ring  painted  on  plaster  signed 
by  Miers  (No.  xi.).  The  portrait  on  the  latter  is 
of  George  Brudenell,  Duke  of  Montagu,  Governor 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  (1776),  Master  of  the  Horse, 
Governor  of  Windsor  Castle,  Privy  Councillor,  and 
Lord-Lieutenant  of    Huntingdon.     The  ring    was 

ordered  from  Miers 
by  the  subject's 
daughter,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Buccleuch, 
who  has  left  the 
record  engraved  on 
a  bezel  ornament, 
containing  some  of 
her  father's  hair  and 
her  own,  as  was  the 
custom  of  the  day. 
In  the  description 
of  avisit  of  the  Prince 


HEIGHT,    6    IN. 


NO.      X.      (LEFT) SIR      WILLIAM      FAWCETT,     K.B.  ANONYMOUS 

SILHOUETTE  MOUNTED  AS  A  LOCKET.     Xo.  XI. GEORGE  BRUDENELL, 

DUKE   OF   MONTAGU,   BY  MIERS  ON   PLASTER,   MOUNTED  AS    A    RING 

XO.   XII. POSSIBLY  A  BROTHER  OF  KING  GEORGE  III.  ON   IVORY, 

MOUNTED    AS    A    RING 


*  History  of  English 
Porcelain,  \Vm.  Bur- 
ton,  1902,  p.    163. 

t  Pottery  and  Porce- 
lain, F.  Litchfield 
(1925),  p.  282. 
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of  Wales  to  Windsor  in  1787,  is  mentioned  : — "  The 
Duke  of  Montagu  arrived  ....  to  see  his  former 
pupil,  and  was  greatly  moved  with  pleasure  .... 
Early  the  next  morning  arrived  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  had  travelled  all  night  from  Bright- 
helmstone.  The  day  was  a  day  of  complete 
happiness  to  the  whole  of  the  Royal  Family  ;  the 
King  was  in  one  transport  of  delight,  unceasing, 
invariable  ;  and  though  the  newly  arrived  Duke 
[of  York,  after  seven  years'  absence  in  Holland] 
was  its  source  and  support,  the  kindness  of  his 
heart  extended  and  expanded  to  his  Eldest  Born, 
whom  he  seemed  ready  again  to  take  to  his 
paternal  breast  ;  indeed,  the  whole  world  seemed 
endeared  to  him  by  the  happiness  he  now  felt  in  it." 

Yet  another  example  of  miniature  silhouette 
jewel  work  at  Windsor  is  an  anonymous  por- 
trait of  Sir  William  Fawcett,  K.B.  (1728-1804). 
He  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  attached  to  the 
household  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  also  appears 
in  the  Rosenberg  group  (No.  ii.,  p.  288,  The 
Connoisseur,  November,  1932)  (No.  x.). 

The  very  fine  Jubilee  engraving  of  King  George 
III.  (No.  xv.)  gives  us  one  of  the  rare  equestrian 
shadow  portraits.  It  was  drawn  by  the  ever  busy 
Court  Silhouettist,  Charles  or  Carl  Rosenberg, 
engraved  by  J.  C.  Stadler,  and  is  to  be  found  witli 
two  others  of  different  states  in  an  album  in  the 
Royal  Library.     The  King  is  in  uniform  and,  in 


the  example  reproduced,  the  sash  is  coloured 
crimson,  the  riding  breeches  and  facings  buff ;  all 
else  on  the  dress  is  black  and  white,  while  the  sky 
is  palish  blue. 

A  view  of  Windsor  Castle  forms  the  background  : 
the  roofs  red,  the  trees  so  faint  a  green  that  the 
colour  does  not  detract  from  the  importance  of 
the  figure.  The  dedication  is  "  This  likeness  of 
His  most  excellent  and  venerable  Majesty,  King 
George  the  Third,  in  the  fiftieth  Year  of  his 
Reign  is  by  Permission  Dedicated  to  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  all  the  Loyal 
Subjects  of  the  British  Empire  by  their  most 
obliged  and  very  humble  servant  Charles  Rosen- 
berg. Publd.  Oct.  1,  1810,  by  Colnaghi  &  Co., 
23  Cockspur  Street,  London." 

Two  years  after  the  Jubilee,  Rosenberg  painted 
the  fine  full-length  portrait  (No.  xiii.).  Here 
the  Monarch,  leaning  a  little  on  his  tasselled 
cane,  clearly  shows  the  stress  of  age  and  ill-health  ; 
a  vivid  picture  of  181 2.  It  is  inscribed  "  His 
Most  Excellent  &  Venerable  Majesty  King 
George  the  Hid.  In  the  74th  year  of  his  Age,  & 
the  52nd  of  his  Reign." 

The  wide  brim  of  the  hat  seems  to  be  bent  low 
over  the  eyes,  possibly  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  the  King's  sight.  In  another  portrait  of  still 
later  date,  this  is  more  clearly  indicated.  This 
full-length  picture  measures  8  inches  by  16  inches, 
and  is  fixed  away  from  the  background  so  that 
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a  beautiful  shadow  is  visible.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  pose  of  the  figure  with  that  of  a  much 
earlier  shade  of  King  George's  father,  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  almost  the  same  attitude  (No. 
ix.).  The  latter  is  a  6-inch  full-length  figure  in 
Indian  ink,  on  paper.  There  is  much  dignity  in 
the  arrangement  of  this  anonymous  but  excellent 
silhouette. 

Of  great  interest  is  the  silhouette  of  King 
George  III.  wearing  spectacles  (No.  xiv.).  On 
looking  at  it,  rank  and  circumstance  are  forgotten  ; 
sympathy  with  the  man  and  his  infirmity  prevail 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  feeling.  Weak  sight 
was  a  condition  in  the  Family  health  record.  His 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  favourite  son 
of  Queen  Caroline  of  Anspach,  even  as  a  young 
man  suffered  from  poor  sight,  as  did  his  aunt, 
Princess  Amelia  Sophia.*     There  is  a  beautiful 


miniature  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor 
showing  Princess  Sophia,  fifth  daughter  of  King 
George  III.,  wearing  spectacles  when  quite  young, 
and  we  see  the  glasses  are  of  the  large  round 
horn-rimmed  type  now  in  fashion  again.  She 
became  almost  blind  in  old  age.  Possibly  the 
sight  of  the  King  had  been  tried  by  his  practical 
interest  in  scientific  research,  especially  in  horology. 
It  is  said  that  as  an  old  man,  when  blindness 
and  failing  health  prevented  so  many  of  his 
occupations,  King  George  III.  would  grope  his 
way  into  the  room  where  his  harpsichord,  given 
to  him  by  Handel,  stood,  and  with  feeble  hands 
would  touch  the  keyboard.  Many  years  before, 
the  great  composer  had  said :  "  While  that  boy  lives 
my  muse  will  never  want  a  protector." 

*  Queens  of  England,  Doran,  Vol.   II      p.  2. 
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ATTICS  AND  SPORTING  ART 

By  F.  GORDON  ROE 


Most  collectors  know  exciting  stories 
of  art  treasures  discovered  in  attics.  Every  now 
and  again  auction  reports  are  garnished  with 
anecdotes  of  a  more  or  less  similar  kind.  Once, 
when  a  child,  I  "  unearthed  "  in  our  boxroom  the 
original  coppers  of  an  eighteenth-century  stipple 
engraving  and  of  a  mezzotint  portrait,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  was  forgotten.     But  luck  of  this 


No.  I. PORTRAIT  OF  A  HORSE  BY  GEORGE  MORLEY 

BELONGING  TO  MR.  H.  V.  F.  SOMERSET 


sort  almost  always  comes  to  somebody  else,  and 
seasoned  collectors  are  thankful  to  take  what 
fortune  may  bring  them  in  the  normal  course  of 
events.  Doubtless  there  are  still  fine  old  sporting 
pictures — lost  Ben  Marshalls  or  Alkens  or  Stubbs' 
— hidden  away  in  the  remoter  recesses  of  country 
houses,  awaiting  the  hawk-like  eye  of  a  Walter 
Shaw  Sparrow  or  an  Alec  Martin  to  detect  their 

merit.  The  day  of  dis- 
coveries has  not  yet  de- 
parted. 

This  preamble  is  sug- 
gested by  a  letter  received 
from  Mr.  H.  V.  F.  Somer- 
set, whose  interest  in 
painting  has  previously 
supplied  me  with  the 
subject  for  an  article  in 
The  Connoisseur.  Mr. 
Somerset,  it  seems,  went 
to  the  attics  of  his  home 
at  Ross-on-Wye  to  look 
out  a  picture  to  lend  to 
a  Parish  Room.  While 
turning  over  the  works 
thus  stowed  away,  he 
came  upon  a  painting  of 
a  horse,  signed  and  dated 
by  J.  F.  Herring  in  1841. 
This  encouraged  Mr. 
Somerset  to  examine 
other  equine  portraits  in 
the  house,  among  which 
were  two  of  the  pictures 
illustrated  here.    No.  i.  is 
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neatly  signed  and 
dated  "  G.  Morley 
1850  "  ;*  No.  ii., 
which  has  Badminton 
House  for  its  back- 
ground, bears  the  sig- 
nature "J.  Wheeler/ 
Bath." 

Of  these  two 
painters,  George  Mor- 
ley has  left  the  more 
traces.  Mr.  Shaw 
Sparrow  gives  him 
some  space  in  A  Book 
of  Sporting  Painters 
(1931  ;  pp.  181-2), 
partly  because  "  it  is 
at  present  impossible 
to  see  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  his  paintings,  so 
the  development  of 
his  style  remains  un- 
known." Well,  here 
is  a  picture  to  add  to 
the  series. 

Morley  exhibited 
forty  works  at  the 
Royal  Academy 
(1832-63),  and  two  at 
the  British  Institution 

(1843  and  1845).  By  the  time  he  made  his  bow 
at  the  former  society,  he  had  already  come  under 
the  notice  of  Royalty,  for  his  first  exhibit  was 
No.  208,  A  Shetland  Pony,  the  property  of,  and  rode 
by,  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Victoria,  afterwards  Oueen 
Victoria.  No  less  than  twelve  of  his  Royal 
Academy  pictures  were  of  favourite  ponies, 
horses,  or  dogs  belonging  to  the  same  august 
owner,  to  the  Prince  Consort,  or  to  their  daughter, 
the  Princess  Royal  (1832-33,  1835,  1:838-40,  1843, 
1845-47),  some  being  specifically  catalogued  as 
having  been  painted  by  the  Royal  Command. 
Other  notabilities,  whose  animals  Morley  depicted, 
included  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  Earls  of 
Roseberv  and  Surrey,  so  his  record  is  that  of  a 
man  who  was  not  without  honour  in  his  own 
country.  Of  his  two  exhibits  at  the  British 
Institution,  that  of  1845,  No.  462,  Fox  gone  to 
Earth  (2  ft.  by  2  ft.  4  in.  ),  is  worth  noting  as 
indicating  another  phase  of  his  work. 

Until  he  moved  to  Clifton,  Rugbv,  in  the  later 
'fifties,  all  Morley's  recorded  addresses  were  in 
the  London  district.  J.  Wheeler,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  only  known,  so  far,  at  Bath.     In  1875, 

*  Morley's  address  is  given  in  the  Royal  Academy 
catalogue  as  45,  Milton  Street,  in  1849,  and  19,  Grove 
Plai  e,    l.i-^on  Grove,  in  1850. 


BY    J.    WHEELER    OF    BATH 


No.     II.   —A    MARE    BELONGING    TO    THE    DUKE    OF    BEAUFORT 
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he  contributed  a  single  work  (No.  240,  Huntsman 
and  Hounds,  £27)  to  the  Society  of  British  Artists 
in  Suffolk  Street  ;  but  this  is  the  sole  recorded 
appearance  of  his  paint  at  a  London  exhibition 
in  his  day.  Besides  the  picture  here  illustrated 
(No.  ii.),  .Mr.  Somerset  has  one  or  two  other 
examples  which  may  be  from  his  brush,  including 
what  seems  to  be  a  signed  portrait  of  a  horse, 
with  a  date  in  the  'fifties  or  'sixties.  Doubtless 
others  exist  in  private  possession,  and  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  look  for  them,  since  Wheeler, 
like  Morley,  appears  to  have  been  a  painter  of 
some  capabilitv. 

Mr.  W.  de  Belleroche  has  drawn  my  attention 
to  a  couple  of  lithographs,  coloured  by  hand, 
which  he  found  in  a  lot  in  an  auction  in  Sussex. 
These  represent  Colonel  Anson's  Attila,  winner 
of  the  Derby  in  1N42,  and  Mr.  Ord's  Beeswing, 
which  carried  off  the  Gold  Cup  at  Ascot  in  the 
same  year  (Nos.  iii.  and  iv.).      Both  plates  were 

Pubd.  &  Lithd."  by  Dean  &  Co.,  Threadneedle 
Street,  after  paintings  by  J.  Rogers,  Senior, 
whose  signature  is  reproduced  on  the  bottom  left- 
hand  corners.  On  the  Attila,  he  signs  with 
initials — J  R  S — only  ;  on  the  Beeswing  as  "J. 
Rogers  Senr."  The  engraved  surface  of  each 
lithograph  measures  13 C\  in.  by  gjf  in. 
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NO.     III. ATTILA,    WINNER    OF   THE    DERBY,    1 842 

AFTER    J.    ROGERS,    SENIOR 

Rogers  is  anything  but  well-known  as  a 
sporting  painter.  Siltzer  and  Mr.  Shaw  Sparrow 
record  him 
solely  on  the 
strength  of  a 
lithograph  (20 
in.  by  15  in.)  of 
Cadland,  printed 
by  Dean  &  Mun- 
day,  and  pub- 
lished by  Thomas 
McLean,  of  the 
Haymarket,  in 
[828.  It  was  in 
that  year  that 
Cadland  ran  a 
dead  heat  with 
The  Colonel  for 
the  Derby.  Be- 
tween then  and 
1842,  we  really 
know  nothing  of 
Rogers,  unless 
he  had  any  con- 
in  •<  tii  >n  with  a 
certain      T  .        ..     TTr 

J  NO.    IV. BEESWING,    WINNER    OF 

Rogers,     of     13,        after  j.  rogers,  senior 


Duke  Street, 
Euston  Square, 
who  exhibited  a 
Portrait  of  a 
Gentleman  at 
the  Royal 
Academy  i  n 
1838.  This,  or 
another,  J. 
Rogers  was 
represented  in 
1857  and  1858 
by  two  works 
called  Spring 
Flowers  and 
L  ittle  Pris,  his 
address  being 
given  as  30, 
Clarendon 
Square.  Such 
problems  may 
be  cleared  up  in 
time.  For  the 
present,  the  pair 
of  lithographs 
now  reproduced  is  at  least  quaint  enough  to  secure 
J.  Rogers,  Senior,  some  meed  of  attention. 


COLOURED    LITHOGRAPH 
SELONGING    TO    MR.    W.    DE    BELLEROCHE 


THE    ASCOT    GOLD    CUP,    1 842  COLOURED    LITHOGRAPH 

BELONGING    TO    MR.    W.    DE    BELLEROCHE 
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A  TORTOISESHELL  CASKET 

BELONGING  TO 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 

By  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 


Her  Majesty  The  Queen's  critical  and 
sympathetic  appreciation  of  works  of  art  of  the 
past  needs  no  introduction  to  readers  of  The 
Connoisseur.  One  of  Her  Majesty's  most  recent 
acquisitions  is  the  "  late  Stewart  "  silver-mounted 
tortoiseshell  and  mother-o'-pearl  jewel-casket, 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 
It  is  an  object  of  marked  but  restrained  richness 
in  a  medium  rare  in  the  great  private  and  public 
collections  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  therefore  of  very 
considerable  documentary  importance.  Further- 
more, it  possesses  a  history  which  establishes  it 
as  a  relic,  if  not  of  one  of  the  outstanding  naval 
figures  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  least  of  a 
distinguished  officer,  who  might,  had  he  lived, 
have  achieved  the  popular  immortality  of  his 
contemporaries  Hawke  and  Anson. 

The  general  constructional  and  decorative 
features  of  Her  Majesty's  jewel-casket  will  be 
appreciated  better  from  the  illustrations  accom- 
panying this  article  than  from  any  written 
description. 

The  inlaid  enrichments  of  mother-o'-pearl  take 
the  form  of  flowering  scrolls,  fleurs-de-lys  and 
monsters,  beasts  and  birds,  one  on  each  of  the 
main  panels.  These  last,  though  treated  somewhat 
heraldically,  have,  like  the  fleurs-de-lys,  no  apparent 
armorial  significance.  The  mounts  and  chains  are 
of  silver,  the  escutcheons,  corner  plates  and  hinges 
being  cast,  pierced  and  chased  with  flowering 
scrolls.  Inside  the  casket  is  painted  with  an 
elaborate  floral  polychrome  design  reminiscent  of 
the  marbled  paper  linings  often  found  in  less 
magnificent  examples  of  the  same  period. 

This  casket  has  long  been  associated  with  an 
"  Admiral  Watson  of  (or  connected  with)  the 
East  India  Company."  The  only  officer  of  the 
name  noted  in  the  records  of  the  Companv  who 
might  conceivably  be  associated  with  the  tradition 
was  (  ommodore  John  Watson,  who  for  over 
fourteen  years  was  Commodore  and  Superin- 
tendent  of   the   East    India   Companv   Marine   at 


Bombay  and  Surat.  As  a  Captain  he  apparently 
served  in  March  and  April,  1755,  under  Commodore 
(afterwards  Sir  William)  James,  (Bart.),  in  the 
expedition  against  the  pirate  Toolajec  Angria,  and 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  his  strongholds  of 
Severndroog  and  Viziadroog.  The  "  Admiral 
Watson,"  however,  to  whom  this  casket  belonged 
was,  as  is  proved  by  its  later  history,  actually 
Rear-Admiral  Charles  Watson  (1714-57),  who,  as 
Commander-in-Chief  in  the  East  Indies,  was 
associated  in  February,  1756,  with  Commodore 
James  and  Lieut.  -Colone  Robert  (afterwards 
Lord)  Clive  in  the  capture  of  Angria's  capital  of 
( rheriah.  It  was  after  the  reduction  of  the  fortress 
that  the  at  one  time  well-known  interview  between 
Admiral  Watson  and  Angria's  mother,  wife  and 
children  took  place.  John  Charnock  (Biographia 
N avails,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  410)  relates  that  the  pirate's 
mother  met  the  Admiral,  with  tears  streaming 
down  her  cheeks  and  bewailing  the  tragic  circum- 
stance that  "  the  people  had  no  king,  she  no  son, 
her  daughter  no  husband,  their  children  no 
father."  Watson,  similarly  overcome  by  emotion, 
replied  that  thenceforth  "  they  must  look  upon 
him  as  their  father  and  their  friend. ' '  Whereupon, 
Angria's  youngest  son,  a  boy  of  about  six,  walked 
up  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  said  :— 
'  Then  you  shall  be  my  father." 

This  sentimental  scene  is  one  in  which  Zoffany, 
Tilly  Kettle  or  A.  A.  Devis  should  have  delighted. 
Indeed,  I  am  not  certain  that  I  have  not  seen  a 
picture  of  the  interview  ;  and,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
Kettle  has  been  credited  with  painting  what  is 
obviously  a  companion  picture  of  Lord  Clive 
restoring  Mir  Jufir,  Nawab  of  Arcot  (sic)  to  the 
musnad  of  the  Carnatic,  an  incident  in  which 
Watson  figured  prominently.  The  present  owner- 
ship of  this  picture  is  unknown.  Even  its  author- 
ship is  in  doubt,  for  when  it  was  put  up  for  sale 
at  Bath  in  1817,  Zoffany  was  also  stated  to  have 
been  the  artist  (JValpole  Society's  Annual,  Vol. 
XV.,   1926-27,  p.   97),  while  recent  criticism  has 
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even  suggested  Benjamin  Wilson  as  the  painter 
(Walpole  Society's  Annual,   Vol.   XIX.,   1930-31, 

P-  57)- 

Watson  is,   however,  best  remembered  to-day 

for  the  part  he  played,  again  in  association  with 
Clive,  in  the  punishment  of  Suraj-ud-Dowlah  for 
that  despot's  misdeeds  and  his  brutalities  at  Cal- 
cutta ;  and  for  his  honourable  conduct  in  the 
matter  of  the  Armenian  Ormichund,  a  piece  of 
chicanery  to  which  both  Mir  Jaffir  and  Clive  were 
parties. 

Watson,  when  ably  led,  proved  himself  a 
thoroughly  competent  officer,  as  when  he  served 
under  Anson  and  Hawke  in  their  engagements  off 
Cape  Finisterre  and  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  1747 
and  1748.  Unhappily,  he  died  on  August  i6th, 
1757,  a  comparatively  young  man,  and  before  his 
gifts  as  a  commander  had  had  either  the  time  or 
the  opportunity  to  mature.  Though  Watson's 
services  were  fully  appreciated  by  both  King 
George  II.,  who  in  1760  graciously  conferred  a 
baronetcy  on  his  nine-year-old  son — a  most 
exceptional  mark  of  the  Royal  favour  at  that 
period — and  by  the  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  at  whose  expense  a  monument  was  set 
up  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
Admiral's  fortune  was  small.  Though  he  had 
ample  opportunity  to  enrich  himself,  he  never  did 
so.  When,  after  the  fall  of  Gheriah,  Angria's 
stores  and  treasure  (the  latter  amounting  to  some 
£100,000  in  specie  and  £30,000  worth  of  valuables) 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  only  his  legitimate 
share  of  the  prize  money  came  to  Watson.  Un- 
like many  officers  of  his  day,  material  gain  never 
weighed  with  him  against  the  needs  of  his  country 
or  her  service.  This  attitude  is  very  evident  in 
his  conduct  in  1744,  when  he  preferred  to  join  the 
fleet  off  Toulon  rather  than  to  sail  for  home  with 
the  knowledge  that  800  moidores  of  conduct  money 
awaited  him  on  his  arrival. 

The  circumstances  of  the  young  Baronet  and 
of  his  widowed  mother  (Rebecca,  daughter  of 
John  Francis  Buller,  of  Morval,  in  Cornwall)  would 
not  therefore  seem  at  first  to  have  been  very 
prosperous.  Wotton's  editors  in  1771  note  that 
Sir  Charles  possessed  neither  seat  nor  arms  (The 
Baronetage  of  England,  edited  by  Kimber  and 
Johnson,  Vol.  III.,  p.  161),  and  though  he  later 
resided  at  Fulmer,  in  Buckinghamshire  (Betham  : 
The  Baronetage  of  England,  1801-5,  Vol.  III., 
p.  292),  his  arms  never  appear  to  have  been 
registered.  He  actually  used  argent,  on  a  chevron 
engrailed  azure,  three  crescents  or,  between  three 
martlets  sable,  a  variant  of  other  Watson  arms. 
Later,  after  1803,  the  Watsons  removed  to  Wrat- 
ting  Park  at  West  Wratting,  co.  Cambridge. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Watson,  the   1st 


Baronet,  in  1844,  the  jewel-casket  passed  in  turn 
to  his  son,  Sir  Charles  Wager  Watson  (1800-52), 
and  to  his  grandson,  Sir  Charles  Watson  (b.  1828). 
On  the  death  of  the  last  Sir  Charles  the  baronetcy 
became  extinct,  and  this  heirloom  passed  to  the 
Rev.  Charles  Francis  Townley  (b.  1856),  of  Ful- 
bourne,  Cambridge,  and  Beaupre  Hall,  Wisbech, 
whose  father,  Charles  Watson  Townley  (1824-93), 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Cambridge,  was 
the  son  of  Richard  Greaves  Townley  (d.  1855), 
and  Cecil,  one  of  the  seven  daughters  of  Sir  Charles 
Watson,  the  1st  Baronet. 

The  pedigree  of  this  casket  is  therefore  complete 
and  fully  established  for  a  hundred  and  eighty 
years  ;  its  history  can  be  carried  back  step  by- 
step  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Beyond  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  trace 
it  except  by  conjecture.  From  its  very  obvious 
period  it  is  evident  that  this  casket  cannot  have 
been  made  for  Admiral  Watson,  who  was  not  born 
until  1714.  Though  possible,  it  is  scarcely  likely 
that  such  a  magnificent  and  impressive  object 
would  have  been  made  to  the  order  of  either  his 
father,  Dr.  John  Watson,  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster, or  to  that  of  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  John 
Francis  Buller.  It  is  suggestive  rather  of  a 
palace  than  of  a  prebendal  establishment  or  a 
small  country  house. 

Examination  of  the  Watson  pedigree  and  its 
ramifications  enables  me  to  make  what  I  venture 
to  think  is  a  shrewd  guess  as  to  its  original  owner- 
si  iip.  Admiral  Watson's  uncle,  the  man  to  whom 
he  owed  both  his  education  and  his  first  rapid 
steps  up  the  ladder  of  his  profession,  was  Admiral 
Sir  Charles  Wager  (1666-1743),  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  whose  half-sister  had  married  Dr.  John 
Watson.  His  father  was  Captain  Charles  Wager 
(circa  1630-65/6) — Pepys'  "  poor  Charles  Wager, 
whom  the  very  Moors  do  mention  with  tears, 
sometimes  " — who  had  commanded  Yarmouth  in 
the  Fleet  that  brought  King  Charles  II.  home  in 
1660. 

Sir  Charles  Wager's  career  was  distinguished 
and  his  advancement  in  his  profession  rapid.  He 
was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in  Jamaica  in 
January,  1706-7,  and  sailed  as  Commodore  of  the 
first  class  from  Plymouth  in  April  of  that  year 
aboard  Expedition,  of  seventy  guns.  The  follow- 
ing November  he  was  promoted  Rear-Admiral  of 
the  Blue,  and  in  December  the  following  year  he 
was  knighted.  Thereafter  he  became  in  turn 
Comptroller  of  the  Navy,  one  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  Privy  Councillor,  and 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Apart  from  honours  and  promotion,  the  fortune 
of  war  also  made  Sir  Charles  a  man  of  very  con- 
siderable fortune.     While  on  the  Jamaica  station 
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he  had,  on  May  28th,  1708,  intercepted  the 
Spanish  Plate  Fleet  from  Havana  off  Cartagena. 
In  the  action,  his  cannonading  resulted  in  the 
blowing  up  of  the  San  Josef,  the  Spanish  flagship, 
and  the  loss  of  treasure  to  the  value,  as  variously 
estimated,  of  between  thirty  and  five  hundred 
millions  of  pieces  of  eight.  Thus  nearly  half  the 
t©tal  treasure  went  to  the  bottom,  but  the  prize- 
money  resulting  from  this  action  made  him  a 
wealthy  man.  But,  according  to  a  writer  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1743  (p.  275)  : — "  The 
Riches  he  acquired  on  this,  and  other  occasions, 
were  regarded  by  him  only  as  Instruments  of 
doing  good,  and  accordingly  he  gave  fortunes  to 
his  relations,  that  he  might  see  them  happy  in 
his  Life-time  ;  and  to  Persons  in  Distress,  his 
Liberality  was  such,  that  whole  Families  have 
been  supported,  and  their  Estates  and  Fortunes." 
His  will  bears  out  this  generous  estimate  of  his 
character.  Since  he  died  childless,  his  real  estate 
went  to  his  nephew,  Charles  Bolton,  the  son  of 
his  sister,  Prudence.  To  Mary  Parker,  his  half- 
sister,  he  left  £100  a  year  for  life,  and  to  his  niece, 
Martha  Watson,  £1,000  on  her  marriage.  The 
residue  of  his  personality  went  to  his  widow, 
Dame  Martha  Wager  (d.  1748),  daughter  of 
Anthony  Earning,  a  captain  in  the  Navy  of  the 
Parliament,  whom  he  had  married  in  1691.  She 
in  her  turn  made  by  her  will  (proved  April  16th, 
1748),  generous  bequests  to  the  children  of  her 
late  husband's  sisters  and  half-sisters.  Among 
the  latter  was  Admiral  Watson. 

If,  as  I  conjecture,  Her  Majesty's  casket  origi- 
nally belonged  to  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Wager,  in 
which  case  it  was  probably  a  gift  to  his  wife,  its 
appearance  in  the  possession  of  the  Watsons  is 
thus  easily  accounted  for. 

Up  to  the  present,  no  systematic  study  has 
been  made  of  the  artistic  commercial  use  of 
tortoiseshell  during  the  late  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries.  Mr.  Frank  Cundall  pub- 
lished some  notes  on  Jamaican  work  of  this 
character  in  The  Connoisseur  (July,  1925,  and 
December,  1929),  and  scattered  about  in  such  works 
as  Havard's  Didionnaire  de  V Ameublement  are 
some  valuable  items  of  information.  Actual 
examples  of  such  work  are  equally  rare.  There 
are  a  few  pieces  at  South  Kensington,  including 
two  small  cases  for  toilet  accessories,  one  of  about 
1670,  a  gift  from  King  Charles  II.,  and  the  other 
about  1690-1700.  And  a  tortoiseshell  and  silver 
box,  said  to  be  Portuguese,  of  which  the  mounts 


closely  resemble  those  on  Her  Majesty's  casket, 
was  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur  for  1907 
(Vol.  XVII.,  p.  155).  Both  it  and  a  late  seven- 
teenth-century tortoiseshell  and  silver  cabinet  (ill. 
loc.  cit.,  p.  156)  were  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Llangattock  at  The  Hendre. 

Unfortunately,  no  feature  of  Her  Majesty's 
casket  offers  any  clue  to  its  exact  date  or  na- 
tionality, any  more  than  to  its  original  ownership. 
Failing  direct  evidence  to  its  period  we  can  make 
no  closer  suggestion  than  the  wide  one  of  "  late 
Stewart."  But  that  work  of  this  character  and 
technique  was  known  in  France  as  early  as  about 
1660  is  proved  by  two  entries  in  the  Inventory  of 
Charles,  Due  de  la  Meilleraye  (1602-64),  Marshal 
of  France,  drawn  up  in  1664  : — 

une   table   d'escal   tortue,    enrichye   de    nac   de 
pedes,  filet  d' argent." 

"  tin  cabinet  de  mesme  fasson,  fermant  a  un 
guichet  et  plusieurs  tirouers,  avec  son  pied  de  pareil 
escaille  enrichie  aussy  de  nac  de  pedes  et  fillet 
d' argent,  prises  ensemble  iiiic  livres." 

The  "  Watson  casket,"  if  I  may  so  call  it,  clearly 
possesses  no  technical  affinity  to  recognised  English 
work  of  the  period.  Some  of  the  inlaid  animal 
and  monster  motives  and  the  fashion  of  the  silver 
mounts  suggest  a  Spanish  affinity.  Faced,  then, 
with  an  entire  absence  of  pedigreed  kindred  works 
on  which  to  base  any  finding  as  to  its  nationality, 
I  am  tempted  to  make  the  suggestion  that  this 
casket  is  Jamaican  ;  and  with  this  suggested  origin 
the  Spanish  influence  is  at  least  in  harmony. 
Moreover,  we  know  that  from  1671  onwards 
artistic  objects  in  tortoiseshell — combs,  cases, 
miniature-frames,*  boxes  and  cabinets — -were  ex- 
ported from  that  island  to  England  in  considerable 
quantities.  Admittedly,  such  pieces  as  have 
hitherto  been  identified  as  Jamaican,  the  identifica- 
tion being  based  on  heraldic  evidences,  are 
characterised  by  a  markedly  different  technique. 
But  these  objects  are  evidently  the  work  of  one 
man.  Others  must  have  crossed  the  seas  to 
England,  which,  lacking  features  recognisable  as 
Jamaican,     remain    at     present     unidentified    or 


*  The  only  Jamaican  miniature-frame  known  to  me 
is  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  collection.  It  contains  a 
miniature  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  which  it  is  said  by 
Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson  to  be  contemporary.  The  Crown, 
which  surmounts  the  Royal  Cypher,  is  unquestionably  of 
post-Restoration  type,  while  the  treatment  of  the  silver 
mounts,  together  with  the  familiar  "  star  "  motive  which 
appears  upon  the  case,  prove  beyond  doubt  its  Jamaican 
origin. 
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possibly  described  as  French,  Portuguese,  or  Indian  station  from  1706  would  account  for  his 
Spanish.  If,  moreover,  this  casket  be  Jamaican,  possession  of  this  in  every  way  exceptional  work 
the  presence  of  Commodore  Wager  on  the  West        of  art. 
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No.     I. BYRON    MONUMEN 


BY    A.    MERCIK 


ZAPPEION    GARDEN'S,    ATHENS 

Lord  Darling,  when  taking  the  chair 
at  a  highly  representative  gathering  held  on 
April  nth,  1924,  at  Baron  d'Erlanger's  house*  in 
Piccadilly,  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of 
Byron's  death,  graced  the  occasion  with  one  of 
those  witty  remarks  for  which  he  is  so  well  known. 
"  Byron,"  he  said,  "  has  been  accused  of  many 
sins  in  his  life.  But  you  have  only  to  look  to  his 
statue  in  Hyde  Park,  from  this  window,  to  be 
convinced  that  he  is  cruelly  expiating  them." 

The  criticism  seems  rather  exaggerated.  More- 
over, Byron  has  been  more  fortunate  in  other 
sculptured  figures  than  in  that  at  Hyde  Park 
I  inner.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  mention  the 
marble  group  by  the  French  sculptor,  Mercie,  in 
the  Zappeion  Gardens,  in  Athens,  representing 
Greece  crowning  Byron  with  a  palm  (No.  i.). 
Another  statue  of  the  Poet  is  at  Missolonghi,  the 
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town  where  he  died,  standing  in  the  pretty  square 
of  the  Heroon,  among  the  beautiful  plane  trees 
with  which  it  is  planted  (No.  ii.). 

On  the  other  hand  a  friend  of  mine,  M.  Leon 
Melas,  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  in  Paris 
a  bronze  medallion  representing  Byron,  which  is 
reproduced  herewith  from  a  cast  (No.  hi.). 

It  belongs  to  the  extensive  series  of  portrait 
medallions  of 
historical 
characters  and 
contemporary 
celebrities  made 
by  the  French 
sculptor,  Pierre 
Jean  David 
d 'Angers  (1788- 
1856),  who  was 
working  in  this 
metier  for  nearly 
a  decade  and  a 
half  before  he 
commenced  his 
famous  Galerie 
d  e  s  C  ontem- 
porains  in  1827. 
Probably,  Byron 
sat  to  David 
d'Angers  during 
the  time  he  was 
visiting  Paris 
and  many  years 
before  his 
second  and  last 
visit  to  Greece  ; 
but  it  is  interest- 
ing   to    note,    in 

Mr.  L.  Forrer's  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Medal- 
lists, that  in  1830  d'Angers  fashioned  a  medallion 
of  Mute.  Belloc,  who  translated  Byron  into  Fren<  h. 

Some  curious  coincidence  led  the  sculptor  to 
execute  this  characteristic  and  vital  medallion  of 
Byron,  who  was  destined  to  die  at  Missolonghi, 
some  years  before  he  executed  the  monument  to 
the  Greek  chieftain,  Marco  Bozzaris,  which  stood 
for  main'  years  at  Missolonghi,  and  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Historical  and  Ethnographical 
Museum,  Athens.  The  medallion  (No.  iii.)  would 
be  an  adequate  adornment  to  the  frieze  of  the 
monument  oi  the  Poet  in  the  Heroon  of  the  little 
town  where  lie  wrote  his  last  verses  and  where 
he  met  In-  untimely  death,  which  was  yet  so  lull 
of  consequence  for  the  Greek  race. 

Lord  Ernie,  to  whom,  under  the  name  of 
Prothero,  we  owe  the  magnificent  national  edition 
of  the  complete  Works  of  Byron,  possesses  in  his 
remarkable  collection  of  figures  of  famous  person- 
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ages  some  ceramic  busts  and  full-length  figures  of 
the  Poet  (Nos.  iv.,  v.,  viii.,  ix.-xi.),  as  well  as  a 
Staffordshire  Parian  porcelain  figure  representing 
him  standing  in  Greek  costume  (No.  iv.).  A  copy 
of  this  figure  exists  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  but  the  dog  is  missing,  however,  from 
the  group,  which  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  year  1840, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bernard  Rackham. 

I  myself  have 
acquired  lately  a 
beautiful  bisque 
representing 
Byron  in  Greek 
costume,  but 
seated  (No.  vi.). 
Both  these 
figures  are  ex- 
t  r  e  m  e  1  v  li  n  e  . 
The  latter  gives 
the  most  vivid 
impression  of  the 
features  of 
Byron.  All  the 
details  oi  the 
costume,  more- 
over— kilt,  em- 
broidered jackel , 
greaves,  open 
shoes  (whic  h 
would  he  in  red 
leathei  .  and  fez 
witli  the  tassel 
hanging  from 
silk  yarn  -  are 
\\  in  ked  iii  the 
most  elaborate 
fashion.  In  the 
standing  figure,  belonging  to  Lord  Ernie,  the  kilt 
is  more  faithfully  reproduced,  tor  the  kilt  in  tin- 
Greek  costume  has  many  more  folds  than  the 
Albanian,  which  seems  to  have  served  lor  the 
seated  statuette. 

01  what  period  ami  of  what  factory  production 
an    1  hese  figures  ? 

No  provenance  could  he  convincingly  .1-1  ei  mined. 
The  seated  figure  was  supposed  at  one  time  to  he 
.1  Derby  production,  but  enquiries,  with  the  kind 
assistance  of  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  at  Derln 
have  proved  negative.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
distinguished  expert  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
bisque,  in  my  collection  at  least,  is  a  Sevres 
product.  There  is  a  suggestion,  too,  that  it  might 
be  a  Rockingham  statuette.  Mr.  Ethert  Brand, 
M.B.E.,  Honorary  Curator  of  the  Museum  and 
Art  Gallerv  at  Rotherham,  to  whom  I  have  referred 
the  question,  says  that  there  is  no  definite  record 
of  any  figures  of  Byron   from  the   Rockingham 
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factory-  He  has,  however,  been  good  enough  to 
lend  me  a  head  of  Byron  in  brass,  which  has  been 
provisionally  taken  from  a  walnut  frame,  and  is 
sufficiently  curious  to  be  reproduced  here  (No.  vii.). 
It  is  obviously  based  on  the  portrait,  by  George 
Sanders,  of  Byron  standing  by  his  boat,  well 
known  from  engravings  done  in  the  'thirties  by  the 
Findens  (e.g.  The  Connoisseur,  July,  191 1,  p. 
157,  No.  vi.). 

As  to  the  Greek  dress  represented  in  Nos.  iv. 
and  vi.,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Byron,  during 
his  first  stay  in  Greece,  became  very  fond  of  local 
customs  and  everything  connected  with  the  people, 
including  the  modern  Greek  language,  from  which 
he  translated  folk  songs  and  in  which  he  signed 
manv  letters  to  his  mother  and  to  his  friends  at 
home.  Those  were  days  when  travelled  and 
romantic  persons  not  infrequently  indulged  their 
taste  in  costume  unusual  to  the  country  of  their 
origin  ;  and  so,  on  all  counts,  there  is  no  cause 
for  surprise  at  any  artist,  whether  British  or 
French,  electing  to  represent  Byron  in  Greek 
attire.  He  wears  an  Albanian  costume  in  the 
well-known  portrait  by  T.  Phillips,  R.A.,  which 
was  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur  (July,  iqn. 
p.  161,  No.  xiii.). 


NO.  VII. BYRON 


BRASS  RELIEF 


AFTER    G.    SANDERS'    PORTRAIT 


No.    VIII. BYRON  POTTERY    BUST,    BELONGING    TO 

THE    LORD    ERNLE 

The  latter  work  accompanied  the  articles  (ibid., 
July  and  August,  1911)  on  The  Authentic  Portraits 
of  Byron,  by  Dr.  William  A.  Shaw.  In  this  the 
author  dealt  also  with  some  of  the  sculptured 
portraits  of  the  Poet  :  the  bust  by  Thorwaldsen  ; 
that  by  Bartolini,  of  1822,  which  is  now  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  and  of  which  there 
is  an  engraving  published  by  Henry  Colburn 
in  1824  (ibid.,  August,  p.  254,  No.  xix.)  ;  and 
the  Thorwaldsen  statue  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

The  two  figures,  Nos.  iv.  and  vi.,  give  us  a  more 
comely  representation  of  the  Poet  and  a  rarer  one. 
They  show  him  in  a  foreign  costume,  which 
reminds  us  in  some  way  of  Highland  dress,  and 
befitted  the  taste  of  Byron  for  the  picturesque, 
the  strange  and  the  unusual.  They  illustrate  once 
more  his  intimate  and  unforgettable  connection 
with  Greece  and  the  Greek  War  of  Independence, 
a  connection  gloriously  sealed  by  his  death  at 
Missolonghi. 
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By  STANLEY  BALL 


In  1609,  Henry  Peacham,  one  of  the 
minor  poets  and  an  imitator  of  Drayton,  published 
a  Rhyming  Account  of  the  Sights  of  England,  in 
which  he  called  attention  to  what,  in  his  opinion, 
was  worth  seeing  in  this  country.  In  the  course 
of  his  work  occurs  the  following  quatrain  : — 
"  Drake's  Ship  at  Deptford 
King  Richard's  Bedstead  i'  Leyster, 
The  White-hall  Whale  Bones 
And  the  Silver  Bason  of  Chester." 
What  this  Silver  Bason  was  will  probably  never 
be  satisfactorily  known.  At  the  time  Peacham 
wrote,  the  City  authorities  were  possessed  of  a 
large  collection  of  valuable  plate  of  ancient  make, 
mainly  acquired  by  gift.  WTe  gather  this  from  an 
Inventory  of  the  articles  belonging  to  the  Cor- 
poration made  during  the  mayoralty  of  Henry  Gee 
in  1533,  but  that  Inventory  does  not  contain  any 
article  likely  to  be  the  one  referred  to  by  Peacham. 
Later  on  in  the  records  of  the  Corporation,  we 
find  another  list  of  the  City  Plate  under  date 
August  12th,  1602.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole 
of  these  articles  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
Corporation  prior  to  the  siege  of  Chester  during 
the  Civil  War,  which  very  likely  necessitated  the 
conversion  of  the  plate  into  another  form  for  a 
different  purpose.  In  this  list  is  an  entry  : — "  One 
Bason  &  Cover,  guilte,  left  to  this  Incorporation  by 
William  Offley  late  Citizen  and  Marchaunt  Taylor 
of  London  by  his  last  Wyll  and  testament,  for  the 
time  beinge  to  use,  weighinge  one  hundred  twentie  & 
three  ounces  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  and  a  half  a 
quarter." 


The  unusual  weight  of  123  oz.  for  one  article 
of  plate  certainly  made  it  one  of  the  things  notable 
in  its  day. 

In  1607,  the  City  plate  met  with  a  strange 
experience,  a  portion  of  it  being  seized  by  the 
County  Sheriffs,  acting  on  the  instructions  of  the 
County  Auditor,  in  respect  of  the  non-payment 
of  a  fine  imposed  upon  the  City,  but  the  Mayor, 
in  whose  house  the  plate  was  kept,  resisted  its 
seizure,  and  the  Sheriffs'  officers  were  not  allowed 
to  carry  it  away.  The  Mayor  reported  this  un- 
usual occurrence  to  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation 
held  on  October  9th,  1607,  when  it  was  ordered  :— 

That  labor  be  made  to  the  Llords  of  His  Majt's 
most  honble  privie  Counsell  for  the  cities  deliver aunce 
from  the  said  fine  &  to  have  the  same  pardoned  (if 
it  maie  be  obtained)  or  otherwise  if  anie  suite  or 
trouble  shall  arise  by  reason  the  said  plate  was 
sseized  (as  aforesaid)  that  the  same  shalbe  defended 
as  the  Cause  of  the  Citie  at  the  Cities  chardge." 

No  further  mention  is  made  in  the  Civic  books 
of  this  circumstance,  hence  we  are  unable  to 
ascertain  for  what  purpose  the  fine  was  imposed, 
or  how  the  matter  ended. 

On  January  3rd,  1639,  under  the  mayoralty 
of  Robert  Harvev,  the  Council  passed  the  following 
resolution  : — "  It  is  ordered  that  what  plate  be- 
longinge  to  the  Citty  is  defective  shalbe  exchanged, 
and  the  same  inscriptions  that  they  now  have  shalbe 
engraven  upon  them  and  to  be  exchanged  in  such 
manner  as  the  right  Wor"  the  Maior  for  the  time 
beinge,  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Treasurers 
shall  think e  fitt  without  any  Abatement  of  the  Waight 
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and  the  same  to  be  done  at  the  Cittyes  charge." 
There  is  no  later  record  as  to  what  was  done  in 
pursuance  of  this  resolution. 

Later,  in  1645,  one  of  the  disastrous  results  of 
the  siege  of  the  City  during  the  Civil  War  was  the 
alienation  of  the  City  plate,  as  the  following 
resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  on  January  31st, 
1645-6,  will  show : — "  Civitas  Cestr.  At  an  Assembly 
holden  in  the  Comon  hall  of  Pleas  within  the  said 
Cittie  upon  ffriday  the  last  day  of  January  Anno 
Regno  Regis  Caroli  anglie  etc.,  vicasimo  Coram 
Carolo  W alley  Maior  Civitat  Cestre  prd. 

"At  which  Assembly  It  was  by  generall  consent 
ordered  That  asmuch  of  the  Antiente  plate  of  this 
Citty  as  will  amount  to  ye  sume  of  One  hundred 
Poundes  shalbe  fourtlmnthe  converted  into  Coyne  for 
the  necessarie  use  of  this  Citty  And  towards  paymente 
of  the  Citties  debts." 

The  undoubted  loyalty  of  the  City  is  shown  in 
the  statement  that  the  resolution  was  passed  "  in 
the  20th  year  of  the  glorious  reign  of  Charles  etc." 
This  resolution  has  been  frequently  quoted,  and 
the  remark  added  that  the  plate  was  melted  down 
to  enable  the  Corporation  to  provide  food  for  the 
starving  population  of  the  City,  but  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  resolution  to  convert  the  plate 
was  passed  only  three  days  before  the  Articles  of 
Surrender  were  accepted  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Array,  and  actually  whilst  negotiations  for  the 
surrender  of  the  City  were  in  progress.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  proceedings  of  the  City  Council  to 
indicate  that  the  City  was  suffering,  at  all  events 
from  want,  for  it  was  only  two  months  previously 
that  an  assessment  of  £200  was  levied  by  the 
Mayor  upon  the  inhabitants  "  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Soldiers  and  for  other  necessaries  belonging 
to  the  Garrison,"  which  was  duly  collected.  There 
were  also  constant  "  goings  and  comings  "  in  and 
out  of  the  City  during  the  siege,  and  it  is  to  the 
reverses  met  with  by  the  King's  Army  elsewhere 
that  we  must  place  the  reason  for  the  surrender 
of  the  City,  which  was  given  up  on  terms  most 
favourable  to  the  inhabitants,  and  not  upon  such 
terms  as  would  have  been  likely  to  be  demanded 
had  the  people  of  the  City  been  in  a  state  of  semi- 
starvation.  The  cause  was  lost,  and  the  local 
rulers,  realising  the  fact,  made  the  very  best 
possible  pact  with  their  victorious  foe,  and 
accepted  the  fortunes  of  war  by  a  subsequent 
loyalty  to  the  Commonwealth  and  electing  to  the 
office  of  Mayor  and  other  official  positions  men 
who  had  shared  the  fortunes  of  Cromwell's  Army. 
Whether  the  Order  of  the  City  to  convert  part 
of  the  plate  into  coin  was  carried  out  is  not 
recorded  ;  probably  it  never  was  in  view  of  the 
capitulation  of  the  City  a  few  days  afterwards. 
At   all  events   it   seems   clear   that   none   of   the 


alleged  "  Siege  money  "  was  composed  of  any  of 
this  plate.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  little,  if 
any,  of  the  silver  plate  included  in  the  Inventory 
of  1602  was  in  the  possession  of  the  City  after 
the  Civil  War.  The  Articles  of  Surrender,  in 
giving  permission  for  Lord  Byron  to  leave  the 
City  with  other  noblemen,  officers,  etc.  (Article  1), 
stipulated  the  items  they  were  allowed  to  take  with 
them.  :'  The  saide  Lord  his  ladie  nor  anie  their 
attendaunts  "  should  not  carry  amongst  them 
more  than  £40  in  money  and  £20  in  plate,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  receipt  in  existence 
given  by  Lord  Byron  for  500  oz.  of  plate  as  a 
contribution  from  the  loyal  City  to  their  King. 

Since  then  more  peaceful  times  have  prevailed, 
and  the  City  seems  to  have  rapidly  got  together 
another  valuable  collection  of  silver,  and  many 
of  the  treasures  which  they  possess  have  some 
considerable  amount  of  interest  attaching  to  them. 

The  City  Oar. — This  part  of  the  City  Regalia 
is  of  silver,  14  inches  in  length  (the  blade  being 
8J  inches,  the  lum  3f  inches,  and  the  handle 
2  inches  (No.  ii.)  ). 

The  Oar  as  a  part  of  Civic  Regalia  is  an  ancient 
emblematic  privilege  attaching  to  the  appanage 
of  the  mayor  of  a  seaport  town,  anciently  possess- 
ing Admiralty  jurisdiction  over  its  particular  area. 
They  are  to  be  found  of  various  sizes  ;  for  instance, 
that  at  Dover  is  (like  the  Chester  Oar)  a  small  one, 
contained  in  a  brass  case,  the  top  screwing  off 
and  exhibiting  the  Oar.  These  small  examples 
were  generally  borne  by  the  Water  Bailiffs  as  a 
token  of  their  authority  for  effecting  arrest  or 
other  legal  processes  on  board  vessels.  The  Oar 
was,  of  course,  only  a  concomitant  of  the  grant 
of  jurisdiction,  the  power  or  authority  not  being 
dependent  upon  the  emblem,  although  it  was 
always  thought — and  the  idea  has  survived 
amongst  sailors  to  the  present  day — that  no  arrest 
of  a  ship  could  be  legally  effected  even  when  the 
bailiff  was  armed  with  a  Warrant,  without  the 
production  of  the  Oar  also. 

Larger-sized  Oars  were  used  as  maces,  an  exam- 
ple of  which  is  likewise  to  be  found  at  Dover,  used 
there  at  the  Cinque  Ports  Admiralty  Court,  held 
from  early  times  in  St.  James'  Church.  The 
Corporation  of  Liverpool  are  possessed  of  a  Silver 
Oar,  3  feet  9  inches  long,  purchased  in  17S5  (in 
place  of  an  earlier  one  bought  in  1691  and  sub- 
sequently stolen),  which  is  carried  by  the  Water 
Bailiff  and  anciently  used  by  that  official  as  an 
emblem  of  his  authority  over  ships  and  merchan- 
dise. And  one  of  the  latest  ports — Preston,  in 
Lancashire — glories  over  a  gilt  wooden  Oar. 

The  blade  of  the  Chester  Oar  is  chamfered  like 
an  ordinary  oar.  The  lum  bears  on  one  side  the 
Arms  and  Crest  of  Whitmore  of  Thurstaston,  Co. 
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SILVER    OAR    OF    THE    CITY    OF    CHESTER 
NO.   I.   (LEFT). — DETAIL    OF    HERALDIC    ACHIEVEMENT   OF   THE    CITY  THE    DATE    I  752    IS    NOT    THAT    OF   MANUFACTURE 

WHICH    IS    POSSIBLY    EARLIER    THAN    THE    CHESTER    DATE-LETTER    OF    I719   WHICH    ALSO    APPEARS    ON    THE    OAR 
NO.    II. THE    OAR  14    IN.  No.    III. DETAIL   OF    ARMS    OF    WHITMORE   IMPALING   VERNON 


Chester  ;     the  arms  being  impaled  with  those  of 
Vernon  of  Heswall,  Co.  Chester  ;  and  the  strange 

motto  :     "  EITHER    FOR   EVER." 

Illustration  No.  iii.  shows  these  Arms.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  same  Arms  are  to  be 
found  in  Trinity  Church,  Chester,  on  a  mural  tablet 
and  on  an  old  recumbent  stone  figure  in  armour, 
recovered  a  few  years  since,  which  is  supposed 


to  be  the  person  mentioned  in  an  adjacent  mural 
tablet.  The  figure  is  that  of  a  warrior,  in  plate 
armour  with  shield  and  sword,  the  cotehardie  and 
shield  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Whitmores  of 
Thurstaston  only,  and  this  is  important  as  showing 
that  the  monument  is  not  of  the  same  person  as 
the  mural  tablet.  The  latter  bears  the  arms  of 
Whitmore  impaling  those  of  Vernon.     Below  the 
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arms  is  the  motto,  "  Either  for  ever,"  as  on  the 
silver  Oar,  but  on  the  Oar  the  arms  are  reversed. 
Below  the  motto  is  inscribed  : — "  Here  lies  John 
Whitmorc  Esquire.  He  was  Mayor  of  the  City 
four  years  successively,  King  Edward  the  Third 
Then  Raigning,"  below  which  is  a  crude  repre- 
sentation of  a  skull  and  crossbones. 

The  main  line  of  the  Whitmores  has  long  been 
extinct,  and  Thurstaston  Hall,  the  family  seat,  is 
now  a  farmhouse.  What  connection  the  City  Oar 
had  with  this  family  and  how  and  when  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Corporation  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  having  regard  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Arms,  it  was  probably  presented 
by  a  member  of  the  Whitmore  family. 

No.  i.  is  a  photograph  of  the  other  side  of  the 
lum  of  the  Oar,  with  the  arms  and  crest  of  the 
City,  and  below,  "  Rd  Stubs  1752,"  who  was 
appointed  Water  Bailiff  that  year.  On  one  side 
of  the  Oar  is  also  engraved  "  James  Meakin, 
March  17th,  1812,"  and  the  other  side  is  blank, 
except  for  some  considerable  dents,  as  if  it  had  at 
one  time  been  used  as  a  hammer  head. 

It  is  of  the  Britannia  or  higher  standard  of 
silver,  and  bears  hallmarks  as  follow  :  (1)  the 
maker's  mark  Ri  (Richard  Richardson)  ;  (2)  the 
lion  passant  ;  (3)  leopard's  head  crowned  ;  (4)  the 
Chester  Assay  Office  mark  ;  and  (5)  the  Chester 
date  letter  T  of  the  year  1719.  It  does  not  follow 
from  these  hallmarks  that  the  Oar  was  made  in 
the  year  1719.  Indeed,  there  are  indications  that 
it  is  considerably  older,  and  was  probably  assayed 
and  stamped  in  that  year  to  satisfy  the  authorities 
as  to  its  being  silver. 

The  possession  of  the  Oar  by  the  Corporation 
is  said  to  be  in  pursuance  of  their  rights  in  the 
Sergeancy  of  the  River  Dee. 

Two  Beakers,  1787. — These  are  plain  tumbler 
cups  of  half-pint  capacity  (No.  iv.).  In  the  centre 
of  the  bowl  is  engraved  the  monogram,  "  R.H.V." 
in  script  letters,  followed  by  the  words,  "  To  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Chester  in  memory  of 
June  2nd,  1788."  They  bear  the  usual  London 
hallmarks  of  the  year  1787,  together  with  the 
maker's  mark  H.B.  in  script  (Hester  Bateman). 
Although  there  is  nothing  in  the  City  records  or 
elsewhere  to  connect  these  cups  with  the  local 
history  of  the  City,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
commemorate  an  exciting  and  important  event  in 
the  civic  lore  of  Chester. 

On  October  22nd,  1783,  the  usual  day  for  the 
election  of  the  Mayor,  a  body  of  citizens  headed 
by  Philip  Presbury  attended  the  Assembly  (the 
City  Council),  which  was  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Mayor,  Mr.  Thomas  Amery,  and  demanded 
of  the  Mayor  that  he  should  call  upon  the  Citizens 
to    elect    twenty-four    Aldermen,    out    of    which 


number  one  would  be  chosen  as  Mayor.  The  same 
thing  had  occurred  nearly  a  hundred  years  before, 
and  had  been  complied  with  by  the  then  Mayor, 
with  disastrous  results.  The  demand  of  the  Citizens 
was  absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  although  at  first 
sight  it  was  merely  a  strict  compliance  with  the 
Charter  of  Henry  VII.,  which  vested  in  the 
Citizens  the  right  to  elect  twenty-four  Aldermen, 
but  made  no  provision  for  filling  vacancies  in  that 
body.  The  Council  (except  for  a  short  period 
previously)  always  filled  up  casual  vacancies  caused 
by  death  or  resignation.  The  Mayor  refused  to 
accede  to  the  demands  of  the  Citizens,  and  the 
matter  was  subsequently  fought  out  in  the  Courts, 
an  Information  being  filed  by  Philip  Presbury, 
calling  upon  [inter  alios)  Thomas  Amery  to  show 
cause  under  what  authority  he  claimed  to  be  an 
Alderman  of  the  City.  This  action,  The  King  v. 
Amery  and  Monk,  dragged  its  slow  length, 
numerous  side  issues  being  involved,  from  1784 
to  1788,  at  enormous  expense,  the  Charters  and 
ancient  records  of  the  City  being  produced  and 
numerous  extracts  read  at  the  several  hearings. 
Expensive  Counsel  were  engaged  on  both  sides 
and  unusually  heavy  costs  were  necessarily  in- 
curred. In  the  end  the  Corporation  triumphed. 
On  June  2nd,  1788,  the  date  inscribed  on  the  two 
Beaker  cups,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  gave 
Judgment,  deciding  in  effect  that  the  Charter  of 
Charles  II.  was  good  at  the  time  it  was  granted 
and  that  neither  the  King  himself  nor  his  successors 
could  alter  it  by  a  reduction  of  the  powers  it 
conferred,  and  therefore  the  Charter  of  James  II., 
under  which  the  Citizens  claimed,  could  not 
operate  to  destroy  it.  The  judges  pointed  out 
that  the  Charters  of  Henry  VII.  and  Charles  II. 
were  legally  followed  by  the  Corporation,  other- 
wise on  a  single  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Alderman 
or  Common  Councillor  the  whole  body  would  have 
to  go  out  of  office,  as  the  Charters  provided  only 
for  the  election  by  the  Citizens  of  the  whole 
number. 

The  Corporation  party  were  jubilant  at  their 
victory  over  what  had  really  developed  into  a 
political  question,  and  the  gift  of  these  cups  was 
intended  by  the  donor  to  be  a  reminder  of  their 
power.  The  matter  was  not  allowed  to  rest, 
however,  and  was  taken  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  funds  for  the  purpose  being  provided  by  a 
Committee  of  Freemen,  and  on  February  5th, 
1790,  the  Lords  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench.  Notwithstanding  this  decision, 
the  Corporation  adhered  to  their  ancient  custom, 
knowing  full  well  that  they  had  the  power,  being 
confident  in  the  belief  that  no  other  Freeman 
would  come  forward  to  enforce  the  judgment  by 
reason  of  the  expense.     It  is  said  that  over  £20,000 
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was  used  up  in  legal  expenses,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Freemen  allowed  the  matter 
of  their  rights  to  drop  for  a  time,  contenting 
themselves  with  periodical  ineffectual  protests. 
In  later  years  the  dispute  was  constantly  arising 
with  varying  results,  but  whatever  were  the  dis- 
cussions  the   Corporation   never   varied   in   their 


Hengwert,  who  was  a  diligent  collector  of  Welsh 
manuscripts,  and  whose  collection,  numbering 
many  hundreds  of  items,  has  been  preserved  intact 
by  the  Wynnes  of  Peniarth,  near  Towyn,  in  whose 
possession  they  have  been  since  the  death  of  the 
last  of  this  family  of  Vaughans  in  1859. 

Robert  Howell  Vaughan  took  a  prominent  part 


NO.     IV. ONE    OF    A    PAIR    OF    SILVER    HALF-PINT    BEAKERS 

BY    HESTER    BATEMAN  T-7%7 


adherence  to  their  own  ancient  practice  of  them- 
selves electing  Aldermen. 

The  donor  of  these  cups,  Sir  Robert  Howell 
Vaughan,  Bart,  (whose  initials  are  engraved  on 
them),  was  elected  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  the 
City  on  October  24th,  1787.  He  had  not  then 
become  a  Baronet,  and,  according  to  Cowdray's 
Chester  Directory  for  1789,  he  lived  at  Dee  Banks. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  Robert  Vaughan,  the 
celebrated    Welsh     antiquary    (1592-1667)     of 


in  the  legal  proceedings  before  mentioned,  and 
on  October  23rd,  1789,  was  elected  Mayor  of  the 
City.     He  died  in  September,  1792. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


[This  is  the  last  article  written  by  the  late 
.Mr.  Stanley  Ball,  author  of  The  Church  Plate  of 
the  City  of  Chester,  etc.,  whose  regretted  death  was 
notified  in  our  pages  earlier  this  year. — Ed.] 
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Among  the  obsolete  crafts  is  that  of 
the  "  artist  "  in  wax  and  hair,  whose  work, 
whatever  else  may  be  said  about  it,  has  con- 
siderable merit  and  is  of  a  kind  that  belongs 
essentially  to  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries. 

Augustin  Edouart,  of  whose  work  the  writer 
will  speak,  was  famous  as  a  silhouettist,  but  for 
the  art  he  himself  describes  as  mosaic  hair  work 
he  is  less  well  known.  He  describes  himself  on 
a  small  printed  paper,  faded  and  yellow  with 
the  passage  of  time,  which  was  found  attached 
to  the  back  of  one  of  the  dog's  portraits  here 
reproduced,  as  follows  : — "  Artist  in  hair  work. 
Executes  portraits,  landscapes  and  all  kinds  of 
devices  with  such  human  hair  as  may  be  furnished 
him  by  his  employers.  Likewise  portraits  of 
horses  dogs  or  other  animals  done  in  their  own 
hair.  Specimens  of  his  art  may  be  seen  at  his 
residence."  The  idea 
sounds  perhaps  some- 
what grisly,  but  the 
work  has  only  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated, 
and  no  description  can 
really  do  justice  to  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  with 
which  it  is  accom- 
plished. It  is  worth 
adding  that  Edouart 
had  two  exhibits  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in 
1815  (when  his  address 
was  46,  Rathbone 
Place,  London),  and 
three  in  the  following 
year  (when  it  was  17, 
W ardour  Street).  These 
were  mostly  portraits 
of  dogs,  a  horse  and 
an  old  man  being  other 
subjects.     The  entry  in 

'  NO.   I. HAIR    PORTRAIT    OF 

Graves    Royal  Academy  BY  AUGustin  e 


Exhibitors  implies  that  the  works  were  miniatures, 
but  the  exact   medium  is  not  stated. 

In  his  book  on  Silhouette  Likenesses,  published 
in  London  in  1835,  Edouart  devotes  a 
chapter  to  hair  pictures.  He  tells  us  the  invention 
and  method  of  execution  were  his  own  :  the 
idea  coming  to  him  on  his  arrival  in  England, 
when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  support 
himself.  He  managed  to  gain  the  patronage  of 
some  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  which  must 
have  assisted  him  greatly  to  obtain  commissions, 
for,  as  he  explains,  the  work  was  of  such  a 
tedious  description,  and  took  so  long  to  fulfil, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  adequate  remunera- 
tion. He  does  not  seem  to  have  spared  him- 
self, however,  and  though  he  worked  without 
wearing  glasses,  his  sight  in  the  end  became 
impaired. 

In  an  exhibition  of  his  works,  to  which  he 
refers  with  considerable 
detail  in  his  book, 
Edouart  describes  cer- 
tain of  his  hair-work 
pictures  and  also  some 
of  a  later  development 
— portraits  in  bas-relief. 
It  was  these  latter  which 
obtained  for  him  the 
patronage  of  the  Royal 
Family,  and  he  executed 
many  heads  of  dogs, 
etc.,  for  the  Queen, 
Princess  Charlotte,  and 
"  the  first  nobility  of 
the  kingdom."  The 
picture  of  which 
Edouart  himself  was 
most  proud  was  "  a 
marine  view  with  man- 
of-war."  He  says  of 
it  :  "  This  performance 
in  human  hair  imitates 
the  finest  true  engraving. 


TARTAR,        AN    IRISH  TERRIER 
DOUART  I 8l 8 
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The  curious  may 
perceive  with  the  help 
of  a  magnifying  glass 
the  cordage  and  men 
on  board  ;  the  sky  and 
waves  are  all  executed 
with  the  same  material. 
This  work  has  taken 
at  least  twelve  months 
in  execution.  It  was 
done  with  several  shades 
of  hair  properly  chosen 
according  to  thickness 
to  represent  lines,  cor- 
dage and  sky  —  the 
waves  of  the  sea  being 
worked  by  the  tip  of 
the  hair  split  into  two, 
and  several  different 
shades  and  thicknesses 
of  the  same  lock  of  hair 
supplying  light  and 
shade  effect,  shades 
also  being  obtained  by 
the  hairs  being  placed  near  or  far  apart." 

Another  subject  picture  which  Edouart  describes 
in  detail  is  that  of  a  French  Poodle  and  a  Sheep 
Dog  worrying  a  monkey.  '  The  spirited  group 
shows  a  monkev  that  has  broken  his  chains  and 
is  on  top  of  his  box  making  faces  and  defying 
the  dogs  :  the  sheep  dog  cautiously  approaches 
the  door  of  the  box,  and  the  expression  of  his 
eyes  gives  proof  of  his  fear  of  receiving  a  scratch 
or  a  bite  from  his  antagonist.  The  French 
Poodle  is  at  a  proper  distance,  out  of  danger, 
barking  with  all  his  might." 

The  portraits  of  the  two  dogs  here  illustrated 
(Nos.  i.  and  ii.)  were  done  in  the  same  year,  1818  ; 
they  are  both  signed  and  dated  by  the  artist. 
The  backgrounds,  which  are  recessed  about  an 
inch,  are  of  ivory,  and  are  painted  in  a  light 
skv  blue,  shaded  to  a  lighter  tint  behind  the 
animals'  heads — the  treatment  being  the  same, 
to  all  appearances,  as  is  seen  in  miniature  painting. 
From  these,  gilt  mounts  curve  up  to  meet  the 
glass,  and  the  whole  is  set  in  a  flat  black  frame. 
The  head  and  shoulders  of  the  dogs  are  shown  in 
relief,  three-quarter  view,  the  heads  measuring 
approximately    one    inch    in    length    and    being 


SPANIEL 
I8l8 


raised  about  three  - 
quarters  of  an  inch  from 
the  background.  They 
are  completely  covered 
in  the  finest  hair,  placed 
so  cunningly  on  the 
heads  that  it  exactly 
follows  the  natural 
growth  of  the  hair.  The 
little  glass  eyes,  well 
set  in  the  heads,  have 
none  of  the  customary 
objectionable  stare  ;  the 
noses  are  modelled  to 
perfection,  the  hair  on 
the  muzzles  just  above 
being  very  short  and 
showing  the  dark  skin 
through,  precisely  as 
with  a  living  dog.  In 
the  case  of  the  spaniel, 
the  colouring  of  which  is 
tan  and  white,  the  short 
hair  of  the  head  gives 
place  on  the  chest  and  ears  to  longer  and  more 
wavy  hair,  which  is  shaded  from  light  brown  to 
white,  being  very  carefully  and  successfully 
blended.  The  portrait  of  the  Irish  terrier,  whose 
name,  "  Tartar,"  is  written  in  an  old-fashioned 
angular  hand  on  the  back  in  faded  ink,  is  perhaps 
the  more  remarkable  as  an  achievement,  though 
not  in  itself  so  attractive  (No.  i.).  The  hair  is 
so  excessively  short  and  fine  that  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  the  artist  was  able  to  handle  it 
in  such  a  convincingly  natural  manner  ;  the  way 
in  which  the  hair  comes  together  beneath  the 
dog's  ears  is  most  cleverly  arranged,  and  nothing 
is  omitted,  even  to  the  little  pointed  whiskers. 
Edouart  tells  us  how,  in  portraying  a  dog's  head, 
he  was  obliged  to  model  it  in  a  composition  of 
his  own,  then  to  prepare  the  hair  to  imitate  the 
coat  of  the  animal.  On  the  head  and  paws, 
where  the  hair  is  short  and  smooth,  he  was  obliged 
to  place  the  hairs  one  by  one.  The  eyes  he 
toned  to  match  those  of  his  subject,  and  the 
teeth  he  carved  out  of  ivorv. 

In  these  days  this  art  is  a  thing  of  the  past 
and  almost  forgotten,  but  in  its  time  it  must  have 
enjoyed  a  considerable  vogue. 
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A  Curiosity  of  Wood- Carving 

[In  the  following  note,  Mr.  William  E.  Preston, 
Director  of  the  Cartwright  Memorial  Hall,  Brad- 
ford, introduces  us  to  one  of  those  curiosities  of 
wood-carving  which  prove  a  fruitful  source  of 
confusion  to  students.  Mr.  Preston  believes  that 
the  work  generally  is  older  than  the  date  1618, 
which,  with  its  attendant  lettering,  is  carved  on 
one  of  the  faces.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fact 
that  carvings  of  a  "  Gothic  "  character  are  some- 
times found  to  bear  seventeenth-century  dates 
which  are  certainly  those  of  the  period  of  manu- 
facture. We  have  had  no  opportunity  to  examine 
the  piece  under  notice,  except  in  photographs, 
which,  perhaps,  do  not  afford  the  clear  evidence 
detected  by  Mr.  Preston  that  the  date  in  this  case 
is  actually  an  interpolation,  and  not  an  integral 
part  of  the  design  in  which  it  occurs.  Apart  from 
matters  of  symbolism,  therefore,  the  chief  points 


NO.    I. — INCISED    WOOD-CARVING    OF   GOTHIC    DESIGN 
RE-USED    AS   THE    TOP    OF    A    STOOL    (REVERSE) 


at  issue  are  whether  the  date  is  coeval  with  the 
rest  of  the  carving  or  not  ;  and,  failing  that,  to 
what  period  the  work  should  be  assigned,  assuming, 
as  seems  to  be  indisputable,  that  the  carving  has 
been  re-used  at  some  period  of  its  history  ?  And 
here  it  might  possibly  be  questioned  also  as  to 
whether  both  sides  of  the  mould  were  carved  at 
the  same  time  ?  While  we  do  not  express  any 
opinion  on  the  age  of  the  work,  we  feel  that  some 
of  our  readers  may  care  to  amuse  themselves  in 
attempting  to  solve  the  problems  suggested  by 
Mr.  Preston's  intriguing  discovery. — Ed.] 

The  piece  of  wood-carving  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  is  perhaps  unique  amongst 
those  examples  of  the  art  of  the  wood-carver  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  a  period  anterior  to 
the  seventeenth  century.  Its  interest  lies  not  so 
much  in  its  age  or  in  the  excellence  of  its  craftsman- 
ship, but  rather  in  its 
extreme  rarity  and  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  made.  Until 
recently,  when'  first  seen 
by  the  writer,  it  was  in 
use  as  the  seat  of  a  three- 
legged  stool,  and  had,  to 
all  appearances,  been 
adapted  to  this  purpose 
some  eighty  or  more 
years  ago.  No  doubt,  it 
owes  its  survival  to  the 
mean,  if  useful,  purpose 
it  was  serving.  The  piece 
was  occupying  a  place 
amongst  other  items  oi 
old  furniture  in  the  in- 
teresting old  oak- 
panelled  room  in  Bretton 
Hall,  near  Wakefield,  the 
residence  of  Viscount 
Allendale.  The  unusual 
character  of  the  decora- 
tion on  the  top  of  the 
stool  led  to  further  exami- 
nation, when  it  was  no- 
ticed that  both  sides  of 
the  seat  were  ornamented 
with  an  incised  pattern 
consisting      of      various 
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NO.     II. INCISED     WOOD-CARVING     OF     GOTHIC     DESIGN.    BUT     BEARING     DATE    l6l8 

RE-USED     AS    THE    TOP    OF    A    STOOL    (OBVERSE) 


fruits,  with  floral  and  animal  forms,  which  clearly 
possessed  some  symbolic  interpretation.  The  legs 
of  the  stool  were  removed  in  order  to  subject  it 
to  a  more  careful  scrutiny  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  determine  the  intention  of  the  craftsman. 
The  carving  consists  of  a  circular  piece  of  oak 
about  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  15  inches  in 
diameter.  The  central  motif  of  the  design  on  the 
obverse  (No.  ii.)  represents  the  stag  of  St.  Hubert, 
the  patron  saint  of  hunters,  and  the  cross,  which 
according  to  tradition  appeared  to  the  saint,  will 
be  noticed  occupying  a  place  between  its  antlers. 
This  pari  1  if  the  design  forms  the  centre  of  a  Greek 
cross,  and  within  three  of  the  four  spaces,  or  com- 
partments, formed  by  the  arms  are  placed  various 
religious  sj  mbols.  In  the  dexter  arm  of  the  cross 
is  a  representation  of  the  Agnus  Dei — the  Passover 
Lamb.  In  the  base  is  figured  a  dove  with  out- 
spread wings,  symbolic  of  the  Third  Person  of  the 
Trinity,  which  is  so  often  depicted  in  early  pictorial 
art  as  emblematic  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  bird  is, 
unfortunately,  disfigured  by  the  drilling  of  a  hole 
for  the  insertion  of  a  leg  of  the  stool.     Leafage  is 


shown  in  the  sinister  arm,  whilst  the  head  is 
occupied  with  the  antlers  of  the  stag  and  the 
capitals  "  PEN,"  with  a  date  "  1618."  If  they  are 
not  initials,  the  letters  may  represent  the  first 
syllable  of  the  word  Pentecost,  but  this  inscription 
and  the  numerals,  judging  by  their  different 
character,  appear  to  have  been  added  at  a  date 
subsequent  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  carving. 
Within  the  angles  of  the  exterior  of  the  cross  are 
the  representations  of  a  wild  boar,  a  bull,  a  dog, 
and  a  vine  branch.  It  is  possible  that  they  may 
have  been  intended  to  represent  the  beasts  of  the 
chase  and  the  flowers  of  the  field,  but  as  the  Agnus 
Dei  is  the  dominating  figure  of  the  design,  one  is 
inclined  to  think  them  symbolic,  and  the  inclusion 
of  the  stag  of  St.  Hubert  rather  strengthens  the 
latter  supposition.  The  whole  design  of  the 
obverse  is  enclosed  by  an  incised  circle  running 
round  the  piece  at  its  extreme  edge. 

The  central  motif  of  the  design  on  the  reverse 
(No.  i.)  is  a  griffin,  with  outspread  wings,  holding 
a  lily  in  one  of  its  claws.  The  flower  is  attached 
to  an  incised  foliated  circle,  out  of  which  is  also 
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growing  a  pomegranate. 
The  meaning  of  this  sym- 
bolism is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. This  pattern  is 
contained  within  another 
circle  of  seven  points  in  the 
form  of  a  vine  branch  in 
leaf 'and  fruit.  Here,  of 
course,  we  have  a  favourite 
conventional  ornament  in 
mediaeval  times  ;  but  if 
we  wish  to  be  more  fanciful 
we  may,  perhaps,  detect  in 
this  case  an  allusion  to  the 
most  important  of  the 
Sacraments,  the  seven 
points  denoting  the  Seven 
Sacraments  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  This  again 
is  enclosed  by  an  outer 
circle,  as  on  the  obverse. 

From  the  character  of 
the  decoration,  with  its  ex- 
traordinary arrangement 
of  religious  symbolism  and 
pronounced  Gothic  feeling, 
one  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  piece  of  crafts- 
manship has  survived  from 
pre-Reformation  times  and 
was  originally  made  for 
use  in  connection  with 
some  religious  ceremonial. 
It  has  every  appearance  of 
a  mould  for  impressing  a 
design  upon  pastry  or 
bread  to  be  eaten  during 
one  of  the  major  festivals 
oi  the  Church,  either  that 
of  Easter  or  Pentecost.  It 
may  originally  have 
formed  part  of  the  domes- 
tic utensils  of  one  of  the 
Yorkshire  monastic 
houses,  or  of  those  of  some 
important  Catholic  family 
formerly  resident  in  the 
district  in  which  the 
ancient  house  of  Bretton 
now  stands  ;  or  perhaps 
it  was  in  use  in  the  house 


NO.    III. SILVER    STANDING    CUP   OF   THE    TAILORS 

GUILD      OF     BERGEN  BY      HERMAN     WICHMAN, 

BERGEN  1643  MUSEUM    OF   BERGEN 


itself  in  early  Tudor  days 
when  the  powerful  Went- 
worth  family  resided  there. 
—William  E.  Preston. 

The  Tailors'  Guild  of 
Bergen  Cup 

In  the  accompanying  il- 
lustration (No.  iii.)  is  seen 
the  old  silver  cup  of  the 
Tailors'  Guild  of  Bergen, 
in  Norway,  which  appears 
to  have  been  sold  by  the 
Guild  in  1871,  and  ulti- 
mately found  its  way  to 
the  collection  of  Lieut. - 
Colonel  E.  W.  Stany forth, 
who  exhibited  it,  with 
many  other  treasures,  at 
Messrs.  Garrard's,  in  Albe- 
marle Street,  London,  in 
1915,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Red  Cross  Society. 
Thanks  to  the  publication 
of  a  letter  from  the  Nor- 
wegian Minister  in  London 
to  the  Times  on  August 
31st,  1928,  appealing  for 
information  regarding  the 
whereabouts  of  this  his- 
toric cup,  it  was  acquired 
by  the  Museum  at  Bergen. 

The  cup  was  made  in 
1643  by  Herman  Wich- 
man,  of  Bergen,  and  has 
affixed  to  it  twenty-nine 
shields  of  various  shapes 
inscribed  with  the  names 
of  members  of  the  Guild 
from  the  year  1629  to  1826. 
Other  names  are  engraved 
on  the  flag-shaped  finial. 
The  height  of  the  piece  is 
26!  inches.  There  are  two 
appropriate  reasons  for 
the  return  of  the  cup  to 
Bergen,  namely,  that  it 
was  made  by  a  local  gold- 
smith for  a  conspicuous 
guild  of  that  city.— 
E.  Alfred  Jones. 
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Ccilh-d  "  Tin'  Banquetting  House  at  the  end  of  the  Mall,  St.  James's  Park" 
Confirmation  or  re^identification  desired. 


NOTES    AND    QUERIES 

[The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to 
impart  information   required  by  correspondents. ,] 


A  Drawing  at  the  London 
Library  (No.  855). 
The  drawing  from  which  the 
above  illustration  is  taken  has 
been  presented  to  the  London 
Library  to  add  to  its  collection 
of  views  of  old  London.  The 
drawing  is  inscribed  on  the 
back  in  eighteenth  -  century 
handwriting  :  '  The  Banquet- 
ting  House  at  the  end  of  the 
Mall,  St.  James's  Park."  Dr. 
Hagberg  Wright,  Librarian  of 
the  London  Library,  would  be 
grateful  if  any  reader  of  The 
Connoisseur  could  identify 
the  place  so  described.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  build- 
ing represented  is  part  of  old 
Carlton  House  before  it  was 
rebuilt  by  the  Prince  Regent. 

Bust  of  Nelson  (No.  856). 
Sir, — I    should   be   glad    to 
know   if   any   of   your  readers 
can    recognise    the    artist    re- 


(NO.  856)      TERRA-COTTA    BUST 
OF    LORD    NELSON 
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sponsible  for  this  terra-cotta 
bust  of  Nelson.  Unfortunately, 
the  name  at  the  back  of  the 
bust  has  become  almost  ob- 
literated, but  I  can  distinctly 
detect  "  hou  "  and  underneath 
that  "  London,"  which  sug- 
gests to  me  that  it  is  the  work 
of  the  famous  French  sculptor, 
Jean  Antoine  Houdon.  There 
are  many  Nelson  heads  of  more 
or  less  similar  type,  but  so  far 
I  have  not  seen  one  exactly 
resembling  this  specimen, 
which  is  in  my  own  possession. 
-W.H.T. 

Drawing  by  M.  A.  Rooker 
(No.  839,  April,  1932). 
Sir, — I  think  this  is  a  picture 
of  Barnstaple,  North  Devon. 
The  Rooker  family  lived  near 
by  at  Bideford ;  and  the 
building,  with  an  arcade, 
stands  to-day.— O.  Wickham 
(Wellington,  N.Z.). 


HERALDRY 

CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  R.  BEARD 

(For  Coupon,  see  advertisement  pages) 


Notice  to  Correspondents. — When  making  enquiries, 
correspondents  are  requested  to  furnish  all  the  informa- 
tion in  their  power,  and,  when  unacquainted  with  heraldic 
phraseology,  to  supplement  their  descriptions  with  a 
careful  drawing  or  rubbing.  In  the  case  of  armorial 
antiquities,  it  is  often  useful  to  know  in  what  locality 
they  were  discovered  ;  and  any  scraps  of  family  or  other 
history  relating  to  them  should  be  recounted.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  a  slight  "  difference  "  in  a  coat-of- 
arms  may  supply  a  definite  clue  to  its  ownership. 

(F.S.  117.)  Arms  on  "  Seal  "  :  A  Correction  (Rock 
Ferry). — The  charges  upon  the  chief  in  the  arms  on  this 
so-called  "  seal,"  actually  a  weight,  were  so  badly  cast 
and  subsequently  rubbed  as  to  be  unidentifiable  except 
tentatively  as  gryphons'  heads  erased.  Actually  they  are 
three  fleurs-de-lys  and  the  arms  are  those  of  the  town  of 
Beziers,  HeYault,  France.  Three  similar  weights,  but  in 
good  condition,  are  in  the  Mediaeval  Room  at  the  British 
Museum  [\  lb.,  2  oz.,  and  J  lb.).  One  given  by  Sir 
Charles  Hercules  Read  in  1907  has  the  date  1759  engraved 
on  the  back. 

(F.S.  159.)  Crests  on  Silver  (Doncaster). — The 
sinister  crest  is  unidentifiable.  The  dexter  crest — a  hand 
and  forearm  grasping  an  oval  buckle — is  used  by  nine 
families,  of  which  several  are  Scots.  If  you  can  furnish 
me  with  particulars  of  your  mother's  descent  it  may  be 
possible  to  identify  both  crests.  This  latter  crest  is  used 
by  Ansdell,  Basire,  Bonekill,  Cleeve,  Clive,  Colquhoun, 
Garscadden,  Skirvin,  and  Stewart. 

(F.S.  160.)  Arms  on  Seal  (Newcastle-on-Tyne). — The 
sinister  impalement  is  a  variant  of  Brown  or  Browne  of 
London,  being  gules  a  gryphon  passant  [or]  and  a  chief 
per  fess  indented  ermine  and  azure.  The  dexter  coat, 
assuming  that  the  colour  of  the  field  is  indicated  correctly 
as  argent,  is  used  by  fourteen  families,  none  of  whom  is 
recorded  to  have  used  a  buck's  head  caboshed  for  crest, 
and  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  search  the  pedigrees  of 
all  for  the  alliance  indicated.  I,  however,  suspect  it  to 
be  a  Parker  coat.  If  you  can  tell  me  whence  the  seal 
came,  whether  it  is  a  family  one  (with  relevant  details) 
.and  its  period  (presumably  mid-eighteenth  century), 
identification  may  be  possible. 

(F.S.  161.)  Arms  on  Miniature  (Bishop's  Stortford). 
— You  omit  any  note  of  the  tinctures  of  the  arms  sub- 
mitted. They,  however,  bear  no  resemblance  to  those 
borne  by  any  branch  of  the  Mauleverer  family,  either 
French  or  English.  What  is  the  animal  ?  I  do  not  know 
it,  unless  perhaps  it  is  a  cameleopard.  Whence  did  the 
miniature  come  ?      Is  it  a  family  one,  and  if  so,  can  you 


name    any    of    your    ancestors    about    1660-70  ?     These 
facts  may  help  in  the  identification. 

(F.S.  162.)  Darvell,  Darvall,  Darville  (R.,  Lon- 
don).— I  do  not  know  of  any  pedigree  of  Darvell,  Darvall 
or  Darville  using  gules,  a  pale  or,  charged  with  a  lion  gules, 
between  four  bezants  ;  C.  a  lion's  head  gorged  with  a  collar 
charged  with  three  bezants  ;  M.  Penses  Comment.  The 
coat  is,  however,  an  obvious  variant  of  that  used  by 
Darvall — gules,  a  pale  or,  charged  with  a  lion  gules — and 
Darnall  of  London  (  .  .  .  .  with  a  lion  azure).  Sir  John 
Darnall,  King's  Serjeant-at-law  (ktd.  1699,  d.  1706),  son 
of  Ralph  Darnall  of  Laughton's  Hope,  co.  Hereford, 
assumed  :  gules,  a  pale  argent,  charged  with  a  lion  azure, 
these  arms  being  used  also  by  his  son,  Sir  John  Darnall 
(ktd.  1724,  d.  1731).  Another  variant,  gules,  a  pale 
engrailed  or,  charged  with  a  lion  azure,  was  granted  in  1832 
to  the  Rev.  William  Nicholas  Darnell,  Rector  of  Stanhope, 
co.  Durham,  and  to  the  descendants  of  his  grandfather. 
Burke  records  it  as  the  arms  of  Darnell  of  Thornley,  co. 
Durham. 

Darnell  or  Darnall  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a 
chapelry  of  that  name  in  co.  York  ;  Darvell  or  Darvill 
from  an  estate  near  Battle,  co.  Sussex.  Judged  by  the 
foregoing,  the  names  were  interchangeable  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  An  examination  of  this  problem  would, 
however,  obviously  occupy  too  much  space. 

(F.S.  163.)  (a)  Heraldic  Artist's  Painting  (Worth- 
ing).— These  arms  are  (A) — 1,  Mervyn  of  Fonthill,  co. 
Wilts.  ;  2,  Yeo  (?)  ;  3,  a  variant  of  Cole — argent  a  bull 
passant  sable  within  a  bordure  sable  charged  with  crosses, 
or  (in  place  of  eight  bezants)  ;  4,  Elton  of  Redland,  origi- 
nally of  Ledbury,  co.  Hereford,  and  Newent,  co.  Glouces- 
ter— paly  of  six  or  and  gules,  a  bend  sable  charged  with 
three  mullets  argent  ;  impaling  (B)  Blyke,  Deyis,  Hawes, 
Hexton  or  Lechford.  The  crests  are  (A)  Cole  of  Cornwall 
— a  demi-dragon  grasping  an  arrow  point  downwards ; 
(B)  Elton — an  armoured  arm  grasping  a  falchion  with  a 
scarf  vert  knotted  about  the  wrist. 

It  may  be  possible  to  trace  these  alliances  and  identify 
the  individual  intended  ;  but  for  such  search  a  small  fee 
will  have  to  be  charged. 

(b)  Arms  on  Panel. — Ermine  a  chief  indented  gules, 
charged  with  three  coronets  or,  for  Leech,  Leach  or  Leche, 
quartering ,  barry  of  seven,  a  lion  gules  charged  on  the  shoulder 
with  a  cross-crosslet  sable,  possibly  a  variant  of  Dorseley, 
Willimscot,  Morones  or  Case  with  a  crescent  for  difference. 
The  crest  is  that  of  Leech  or  Leach.  After  some  search 
it  might  be  possible  to  identify  the  individual  intended  ; 
there  are,  however,  so  many  branches  to  the  Leech  family 
that  this  would  be  something  of  a  task. 
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"  Pewter    down   the    Ages,"    by    Howard    Herschel 
Cotterell,     F.R.Hist.Soc.  (Hutchinson,     London. 

21s.  net) 

Nearly  all  English  pewter — known  to  be  such — 
anterior  to  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century  has 
disappeared,  so  for  earlier  types  of  the  ware  Mr.  Cotterell 
has  turned  to  surviving  Continental  examples.  He  has 
drawn  upon  most  of  the  German  states,  France,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Switzerland  and  Bohemia  for  the  examples  he 
illustrates  :  a  goodly  show  including  types  of  pieces 
which  in  England  were  more  frequently  executed  in 
silver,  and  others  too  ornate  to  suit  our  plain  national 
taste.  Mr.  Cotterell,  feeling  a  "  keen  sense  of  humiliation" 
at  the  paucity  of  authenticated  examples  of  mediaeval 
British  pewter,  seems  disposed  to  think  that  the  British 
pewterers  of  earlier  days  were  behind  their  Continental 
rivals.  He  writes  of  British  pewter  "  which  sou-lit 
inspiration  from  neighbouring  Continental  countries,"  and 
states  "  that  most  of  the  types  which  up  to  now  have 
been  accepted  as  purely  British,  are  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  local  adaptations  of  well-established  European 
types  whose  roots  are 
away  in  the  past,  centuries 
,,n  I  in-  than  the  so-called 
British  types."  But  he 
brings  no  evidence  to 
support  his  contention. 
The  earliest  types  of 
Continental  pewter  which 
he  illustrates  date  chiefly 
from  the  15th  century, 
with  one  or  two  examples 
assigned  to  the  14th. 
None  of  these  appears  to 
suggest  any  well-  known 
British  type.  Then  Mr. 
Cotterell  says  of  certain 
pieces  :  "  They  were 
fashioned  at  the  time 
when  pewter  was  made 
only  by  the  monks,  and 
cannot  be  later  than  the 
14th  century."  But  no 
evidence  is  adduced  that 
at  any  time  "  pewter 
was  made  only  by  the 
monks."  Certainly  this 
cannot  have  been  the  case 
in   1  jth-century  England, 
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for,  as  early  as  1348,  the  London  pewterers  were  such  a 
flourishing  community  that  they  were  granted  a  charter 
by  King  Edward  III.,  in  which  it  was  expressly  directed 
that  no  one  was  to  offer  any  pewter  for  sale  in  the 
Kingdom  unless  the  metal  of  which  it  was  composed  was 
first  assayed  by  the  officials  appointed  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Pewterers'  Company.  Indeed  one  would  like  to  ask 
if  Mr.  Cotterell  has  any  evidence  to  prove  that  pewter 
was  ever  made  in  any  British  monastery  ? 

This  ordnance  would  also  stop  the  importation  of 
foreign  pewter,  if  any  did  come  over  then,  for  the  metal 
in  the  latter  was  not  of  sufficient  purity  to  conform  with 
the  English  standard.  But  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
working  of  pewter  was  emphatic  ally  an  English  craft,  and 
the  export  oi  pewter  abroad  was  an  important  source  of 
wealth  to  the  country.  In  155),  in  Soranzo's  report  to 
the  Venetian  Government  (quoted  by  Mr.  Salzman  in  his 
British  Medicsval  Industries),  it  is  stated  that  100,000 
ducats  worth  was  exported  from  England  yearly,  chiefly 
to  Spain.  It:  seems  likely,  then,  that  what  resemblance 
there  exists  between  English  and  Continental  wares  was 

1  aused  l)\  the  l.i 1 1 c  1  I,,  ni- 
imitations  of  the  former. 
This,  however,  does  not 
make  the  early  Con- 
tinental wares  less  in- 
teresting, and  among  the 
pieces  which  Mr.  Cotterell 
introduces  to  his  readers 
there  are  many  types  with 
which  English  collectors 
are  by  no  means  familiar. 
Highly  attractive  in  this 
respect  are  three  massive 
Hanseatic  flagons  of  the 
15th  century,  distin- 
guished by  theirponderous 
weight  of  metal,  and 
various  examples  of 
gourdes  —  vessels  with 
gourd  -  shaped  bodies, 
much  in  use  on  the 
Continent  during  several 
centuries.  Sixteenth  - 

century  Dutch  pictures 
are  pressed  into  service 
to  illustrate  rare  types  of 
pieces,  some  of  which 
appear  now  to  survive  in 
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these  presentments  only.  There  tire  numerous  German 
flagons,  belonging  to  the  same  periods,  of  various  kinds  ; 
two  highly  interesting  English  baluster  measures,  temp. 
Henry  VIII.  ;  and  a  beautiful  classical  ewer  and  several 
16th-century  candlesticks,  with  central  drip  trays,  which 
were  taken  with  them  by  those  bold  Dutch  navigators, 
Jacob  von  Heemskerk  and  William  Barendtsz,  when,  in 
1596,  they  made  a  second  attempt  to  reach  China  by  the 
Northern  Asian  route.  The  expedition  miscarried  ;  its 
survivors  onlv  managed  to  get  back  to  Holland  by 
leaving  behind  most  of  their  gear,  which  was  rescued  as 
recently  as  1876.  These  especial  pieces  are  of  an  ornate 
character,  quite  different  from  the  others  discovered  in 
the  ships,  and  it  is  suggested  that  they  may  have  been 
intended  as  gifts  for  the  Emperor  of  China.  Their  Dutch 
origin  has  been  disputed  in  favour  of  French,  but  this 
hardly  seems  consistent  with  their  known  history.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  candlesticks 
follow  French  types,  which  were  made  in  bronze  as  early 
as  the  15th  century,  but  popular  patterns  and  styles  of 
ornament  appear  to  have  percolated  freely  from  one 
country  to  another,  and  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  the 
Dutch  would  try  to  push  French  wares  in  China. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  British 
examples  are  far  more  in  evidence,  but  though  there  are 
many  elegant  and  tastefully  decorated  pieces  among 
them,  it  is  noteworthy  that  English  fashion  favoured  far 
less  exuberant  and  ornate  styles  than  are  shown  in  some 
of  the  Continental  wares.  Mr.  Cotterell  carries  his  survey 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  and  the  160 
illustrations — many  of  them  full  page — which  he  gives 
represent  a  wide  variety  of  different  types  embracing 
the  work  of  all  the  leading  European  countries.  In  his 
letterpress  he  explains  the  sequence  of  these,  and  gives 
a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  evolution  of  pewter 
through  nearly  six  centuries.  Though  written  for  easy 
reading,  it  is  a  book  that  no  serious  pewter  collector  can 
afford  to  ignore,  while  its  glossary  and  list  of  English 
pewterers  and  their  marks — the  latter  being  loose  so  as 
to  afford  facility  for  carrying  it  about — are  highly  useful 
features.  The  late  Mr.  Antonio  F.  de  Navarro,  the 
well-known  collector,  in  his  foreword,  contributes  a 
gracefully  expressed  and  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
"  meticulous  care  "  which  Mr.  Cotterell  has  lavished  on 
this  and  his  other  works  concerning  pewter. — C.R.G. 

"  English  Furniture  from  Gothic  to  Sheraton," 
by  Herbert  Cescinsky.  (Ernest  Benn,  London. 
£3  3s.  net) 

This,  though  handed  in  for  review  quite  recently,  is 
not  the  latest  of  the  author's  books,  for  its  title-page 
shows  that  it  was  originally  published  in  America  in  1929, 
,ind  consequently  precedes  by  two  years  his  Gentle  Art 
of  Faking  Furniture.  Mr.  Cescinsky  explains  in  his 
Preface  that  the  work  is  the  expansion  of  a  series  of 
thirteen  lectures  delivered  in  1927  and  1928  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  to  extra-mural  classes  of  New  York 
University.  The  expansion  has  resulted  in  the  production 
of  a  handsome  volume  containing  over  900  good  illus- 
trations of  pieces  of  furniture  and  woodwork.  Mr. 
Cescinsky  complains  that  the  effects  of  lecturing  are 
evanescent — perhaps  in  this  case  not  altogether  a  mis- 
fortune,  for  though   the   New    York   extra-mural  students 


did  not  learn  as  much  as  they  might  have  done,  they 
had  also  the  less  to   unlearn,   and   in    1929,   not  to  say 

1928  and  1927,  Mr.  Cescinsky  was  still  capable  of  making 
mistakes.  This  is  well  exemplified  by  the  opening  page 
of   plates    (page   32)    accompanying   the   first   chapter   on 

English  Oak  Furniture,"  for  three  out  of  the  four 
illustrations  which  occupy  it  are  repeated  in  the  Gentle 
Art,  and  the  difference  between  their  ascriptions  in  this 
and  in  the  earlier  English  Furniture  is  somewhat 
striking.  A  "  Mid-sixteenth  century  oak  chest  "  in  the 
latter,  set  down  as  the  work  of  the  "  inferior  craftsmen  " 
whom  Mr.  Cescinsky  calls  "  arkwrights  and  huchiers," 
becomes  a  "  Chest  of  the  late  fifteenth  century.  The 
work  of  the  carpenter  "  ;  while  a  "  Mid-sixteenth  century 
oak  chest  .  .  .  the  panels  decorated  with  the  device  of 
the  wheel  of  St.  Catherine,"  and  a  "  Mid-sixteenth  century 
oak  side  table  "  are  transformed  respectively  into  "  An 
oak  chest  purporting  to  be  of  the  early  sixteenth  century. 
.  .  .  With  the  exception  of  the  top,  the  whole  chest  is 
modern,  with  signs  of  age  imitated  in  the  clumsiest 
possible  manner,"  and  "  An  oak  side  table  of  pseudo- 
post-Dissolution  Gothic.  ...  A  piece  such  as  this  is 
demonstrable  as  a  fake  from  a  photograph  alone." 
It  is  edifying  to  see  the  almost  contemptuous  way  in 
which  the  Mr.  Cescinsky  of  1931  corrects  the  Mr.  Cescinsky 
of  1929.  The  two  pieces  which  he  presented  to  the 
extra-mural  classes  in  1927  or  1928  as  genuine  examples 
are  in  1931  denounced  not  merely  as  fakes,  but  as 
"  obvious  "  and  clumsy  fakes  :  such,  apparently,  which 
any  reliable  furniture  expert  should  detect  at  once. 
Would  that  one  could  now  assure  the  New  York  students 
that  Mr.  Cescinsky's  corrections  of  his  descriptions  of 
these  three  pieces  have  now  made  them  wholly  accurate, 
but    truth    must    out.      What   Mr.    Cescinsky    thought    in 

1929  was  a  "  Mid-sixteenth  century  oak  chest  "  made 
by  a  "  huchier,"  and  in  1931  a  "  Chest  of  late  fifteenth 
century,"  made  by  a  "  carpenter,"  is  in  reality  a  very 
well-known  and  typical  13th-century  example  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Seemingly,  Mr.  Cescinsky 
alone  decided  to  question  the  period  assigned  to  it, 
and  however  many  dates  he  may  propound  as  alternatives, 
it  is  probable  that  the  authorities  of  the  Museum  and 
most  other  people  interested  in  old  oak  will  think  fit  to 
accept  that  originally  and  officially  given. 

Of  course,  one  would  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that 
the  proportion  of  misdescriptions  on  page  32  is  maintained 
throughout  the  book.  Indeed  the  great  bulk  of  the 
nine  hundred  and  odd  items  illustrated  appears  to  be 
correctly  named  and  dated  ;  yet  the  alterations  already 
mentioned  show  that  the  Gentle  Art  of  Faking  Furniture 
is  on  the  whole  the  more  accurate  work  of  the  two. 
There  are  numerous  items  duplicated  in  both  books,  and 
these,  when  wrongly  described  in  the  Gentle  Art,  are  in 
practically  every  instance  wrongly  described  here  ;  but 
as  nine  pages  of  The  Connoisseur  (Vol.  79,  pp.  189-190, 
and  pp.  332-338)  have  already  been  spent  in  discussing 
these  errors,  with  perhaps  a  few  others  which  do  not 
appear  in  English  Furniture,  there  is  no  necessity  to  recur 
to  them.  Want  of  space  prevents  an  examination  of 
Mr.  Cescinsky's  excursions  into  English  philology  and 
history,  but  his  description  of  "  wrought  "  as  a  "  modern 
word  "  derived  from  "  wright  "  suggests  that  they  need 
not  be  taken  too  seriously. — C.R.G. 
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"  Animal  Lore  in  English  Litera- 
ture," by  P.  A.  Robin.  (Murray, 
London.     10s.  6d.  net) 

Mr.  Robin  has  selected  an  enter- 
taining avenue  for  exploration  and 
elucidation,  and  he  has  produced  an 
admirable  companion  for  all  those 
whose  tastes  or  occasions  may  lead 
them  through  the  "  tulgy  woods  " 
of  16th-century  and  far  earlier 
English  literature.  Early  mediaeval 
authors  when  in  search  of  metaphors 
or  animal  and  monstrous  types  to 
afford  parallels  to  human  character, 
delved  in  the  pages  of  Pliny  and 
.ZElian  as  reproduced  and  improved  by 
Glanvil  and  others  ;  nor  were  they 
averse  from  adding  to  the  considered 
findings  of  these  authorities  even 
more  extravagant  idiosyncrasies  of 
their  own  devising.  Despite  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Robin  has  had  to  prosecute 
his  researches  in  the  Antipodes,  his 
pages  display  very  wide  and  careful 
reading,  and  an  access  to,  and  careful 
consultation  of,  works  of  high  authority 
both  ancient  and  modern.  His  pages 
are  packed  with  carefully  chosen 
references  to  all  those  strange  monsters, 
half  actual  and  half  imaginary,  in 
which  the  mediaeval  mind  rejoiced, 
but  which  in  but  few  cases  only  are 
familiar  to  the  modern  reader.  There 
are  not  many  who  have  not  at  some 
time  or  another  met — in  the  written 
page — with  the  unicorn,  the  dragon, 
the  basilisk,  the  cockatrice  or  the 
phoenix.  Hut  such  strange  creatures 
as  the  catoblepta,  the  onocentaur, 
tin  manticora  and  the  rcmora  can 
be  known  by  name  only  to  the 
very  few. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  has  made  no  study  of 
heraldry,  for  a  chapter  or  chapters  devoted  to  the  usi  "i 
beasts  and  monsters  in  tins  science  would  have  been  of 
value.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  he 
ignores  those  two  popular  monsters,  the  gryphon  and  the 
wyvern,  nor  does  he  notice  the  "  man-bird  "  of  the 
continental,  and  the  "  man-lion  "  (baboon)  of  English, 
heralds.  Nevertheless,  every  student  of  heraldry  should 
possess  a  copy  ol  this  book  for  the  valuable  information 
it  contains,  and  the  explanations  it  offers  of  some  of  the 
often  surprising  metamorphoses  of  heraldic  bearings. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  word  "  whirlpool  "  at 
one  period  meant  both  a  whale  and  the  gyges  (used  in 
the  arms  ol  Gorges  and  represented  sometimes  correctly. 
sometimes  as  a  coiled  snake,  and  at  others  as  an  object 
resembling  the  firework  known  as  a  "  rip-rap  "),  such 
changes  become  intelligible.  His  pages  would  also  seem 
to  indicate  that  heralds  are  incorrect  when  they  represent 
the  panther  incensed  with  flames  of  fire  ;  this  beast's 
breath  is  sweet,  and  should  presumably  be  represented 
by  a  silver  light  proceeding  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils. 


MOTHER    AND    BABE 
FROM 


BY    PABLO    PI(  ASSO 
EVOLUTION    IN    MODERN    ART  "     (HARRAP) 

The  legendary  sweet  breath  of  the  whale  requires  some 
explanation  ;  is  it  not  possible  that  the  belief  was  based 
on  the  forgotten  knowledge  that  ambergris  is  a  production 
of  one  species  of  this  mammal  ?  Mr.  Robin's  corrections 
of  the  O.E.D.,  which,  by  the  way,  are  unindexed,  are  of 
very  considerable  interest  and  value,  and  an  appendix 
is  devoted  to  the  cockatrice  and  the  O.E.D.'s  definition  of 
this   monster. — C.R.B. 

"  Evolution  in  Modern  Art  :  A  Study  of  Modern 
Painting,"  by  Frank  Rutter.  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition.      (Harrap,   London.     7s.   6d.   net) 

Much  has  happened  in  modern  painting  since  the  first 
edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  1926,  and  it  was  a  happy 
thought  of  Mr.  Frank  Rutter's  to  re-issue  it  in  a  more 
comprehensive  form.  For  Evolution  in  Modern  Art  is  in 
many  ways  an  excellent  work.  Its  literary  style  is  most 
agreeable,  and,  without  unbalancing  the  rhythm  of  his 
prose,  Mr.  Rutter  constantly  introduces  the  aptly  turned 
remark  that  compels  the  reader's  attention.  What,  for 
instance,  could  be  happier  than  his  allusion  to  Matisse 
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as  being  "  in  the  vanguard  of  those  who  showed  how  an 
artist  could  combine  Parisian  home  comforts  with  an 
aboriginal  outlook." 

Yet,  as  Mr.  Rutter  observes  on  another  page,  "  a 
master  respects  his  subject  as  well  as  himself  "  ;  and 
this  is  true  of  his  book  also.  His  analysis  of  Impressionism 
and  Post-Impressionism,  of  Cubism,  Futurism,  and 
Expressionism  is  thoughtful,  lucid,  and  entirely  devoid 
of  prejudice.  When  his  opinions  run  counter  to  those 
maintained  by  supporters  of  a  movement,  he  states  his 
views  reasonably  and  without  rancour.  Anybody  desirous 
of  investigating  the  value  of  aesthetic  tenets  which,  in 
some  cases,  are  still  almost  a  black  mystery  to  the  average 
British  mind,  will  find  in  Evolution  in  Modern  Art  an 
admirable  introduction  to  their  study. — F.G.R. 

Music  for  the  Million 

To  the  musician,  a  perusal  of  Messrs.  Augener's  cata- 
logue opens  up  vistas  as  alluring  as  those  revealed  to 
the  bibliophile  by  a  well-chosen  bookseller's  list,  or 
enjoyed  by  the  picture  lover  given  a  collection  of  illus- 
trations from  the  world's  most  notable  galleries.  For 
among  the  thousands  of  items  enumerated  by  Augener 
are  to  be  found  all  the  "  great  masters  "  of  Music,  as  well 
as  an  ever-increasing  number  of  modern  compositions, 
from  which  the  practical  musician,  be  he  already  world- 
famous  or  the  merest  beginner,  may  select  additions  to 
his  repertoire.  It  needs  no  special  study  of  the  sample 
numbers  sent  with  the  catalogue  for  review  to  confirm 
what  is  already  known  by  all  users  of  the  blue-grey 
covered  pieces:  namely,  their  clarity  and  experienced 
presentation.  But  it  may  be  of  interest  to  recall  that 
tins,  the  best-known  British  edition  of  music,  has  been 
growing  and  flourishing  in  London,  where  it  has  been 
produced  for  the  last  fifty  years. — Beatrice  Boyce. 

Looking  at  1933 

Punch,  Carroll,  Bateman,  Belcher,  A.  P.  Herbert  and 
others  furnish  the  fun  ;  P.W.D.I.  and  Marion  Cran  give 
gardening  hints  ;  Barrie,  Kipling  and  Shaw  provide  the 
more  serious  side  ;  while  Elizabeth  Craig  suggests  menus 
for  each  week  in  Messrs.  Delgado's  series  of  illustrated 
calendars,  which  are  published  at  from  is.  6d.  to  3s.  6d., 
complete  with  box  and  greeting  card. 

"  Visions  of  the  Daughters  of  Albion,"  by  William 
Blake.  Full-colour  facsimile  from  the  original 
edition,  with  an  Essay  by  J  Middleton  Murry. 
(Dent,  London       15s.  net) 

Blake's  Visions  of  the  Daughters  of  Albion  was 
published  in  1793,  being  the  first  of  his  books  which 
he  issued  from  his  "  pleasant  house,"  13,  Hercules 
Buildings,  Lambeth.  It  was  the  earliest  of  a  series  of 
symbolic  volumes,  which  bewildered  and  even  disgusted 
most  of  Blake's  contemporaries,  but  have  since  evoked 
warm  admiration  from  posterity.  One  of  the  scarcer  of 
Blake's  works,  its  inclusion  among  the  well-known  and 
carefully  executed  facsimiles  of  them  in  colour,  published 
by  Messrs.  Dent,  should  meet  with  keen  approval  from 
Blake  admirers.  The  reproduction  has  been  made  from 
a  choice  copy  of  the  original  edition  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  admirably  suggests  its  tone  and  colour, 
while  an  essay  by  Mr.  J.  Muldleton  Murry,  appended  to 


the  book,  furnishes  not  only  an  enlightening  introduction, 
but  also  constitutes  an  interesting  commentary  on  Blake's 
philosophy  as  a  whole.  Like  the  majority  of  the  most 
sought-after  of  Blake's  works,  his  Visions  of  the  Daughters 
of  Albion  was  printed  by  that  species  of  monotype 
process  which  Blake  thought  was  revealed  to  him  by 
his  dead  brother,  Robert,  in  a  dream.  The  designs, 
including  the  letterpress,  were  left  in  high  relief  on  the 
metal  as  in  a  wood-block,  the  surrounding  portions  being 
bitten  away  by  acid.  The  effect  of  the  impressions  was 
largely  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  pigment  put  on 
the  plates,  some  of  them  acquiring  quite  an  impasto 
through  the  depth  of  the  colour  with  which  they  were 
printed.  The  Daughters  of  Albion  was  one  of  Blake's 
earliest  books  to  be  produced  by  this  method  ;  and 
Blake  used  it  with  more  restraint  than  in  some  of  his 
later  works,  with  the  result,  as  Gilchrist  points  out,  that 
the  designs  for  it,  "  magnificent  in  energy  and  por- 
tentousness  .  .  .  are  coloured  with  flat,  even  tints,  not 
worked  up  highly."  These  characteristics  admirably 
lend  themselves  to  facsimile  reproduction,  and  Messrs. 
Dent  have  taken  full  advantage  of  their  opportunity. 
The  beautiful  title-page,  with  its  words  written  over  a 
luminous  rainbow  and  varied  cloud  forms,  among  which 
are  seen  a  number  of  symbolical  figures  palpitating  with 
life  and  emotion,  is  reproduced  in  The  Connoisseur  by 
the  firm's  kind  permission.  It  admirably  illustrates  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  Blake  could  combine  into 
decorative  unity  the  written  word  with  a  sentient  and 
vibrant  design.  To  the  true  admirer  of  Blake,  the  way 
in  which  so  many  of  his  poems  were  presented,  with 
letterpress  and  illustration  (both  engraved  by  the  poet) 
united  in  congruous  harmony  on  the  same  page,  constitutes 
not  a  little  of  their  attraction.  Facsimile  volumes  like 
this  possess  an  interest  and  a  value  that  are  not  attached 
to  similar  reproductions  of  the  works  of  any  other  poet. 
— Ronald  Clowes. 

"  Prince  Charlie,"  by  Compton  Mackenzie.  (Peter 
Davies,  London.     5s.  net) 

Were  Mr.  Compton  Mackenzie  not  an  ardent  Scottish 
Nationalist  and  Legitimist,  it  is  probable  that  he  would 
have  written  a  far  more  convincing  biography  of  Prince 
Charlie.  Of  course,  Mr.  Mackenzie's  views  on  such 
subjects  do  not  necessarily  preclude  him  from  producing 
thoroughly  sound  and  reliable  work  ;  but  when  they 
chiefly  show  themselves  by  the  prefix  of  opprobrious 
adjectives  to  the  names  of  nearly  all  the  political  opponents 
of  his  ideas,  the  result  is  tiresome,  and  would  be  equally 
so  if  the  political  outlook  were  reversed.  This  futile 
expression  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  views  is  shown  in  other 
ways.  The  description  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  as 
"  the  Prince  of  Hanover,  known  as  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land," is  merely  a  tiresome  waste  of  space  ;  and  in  the 
same  way  the  designation  of  the  earlier  Georgian  Kings 
as  Electors  of  Hanover,  after  they  had  ascended  the 
English  throne,  provokes  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
readers  as  to  whether  the  events  recorded  occurred 
before  or  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  An  assertion 
such  as  :  "  the  Third  George  had  declared  himself  a 
true-born  Briton,  to  the  disgust  of  all  true-born  English- 
men," strikes  one  as  mere  clap-trap.  After  all,  King 
George  III.  had  the  same  proportion  of  British  blood  in 
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his  veins  as  Prince  Charles  Edward,  whom  apparently 
Mr.  Mackenzie  deems  to  be  British  ;  and  George  had  the 
advantage  of  being  born  and  bred  in  England.  If  the 
Stuarts  had  gained  the  crown  and  banished  the  King 
from  the  country,  they  could  not  have  deprived  him  of 
his  British  nationality. 

Prince  Charles  Edward  was  a  heroic  and  romantic 
figure,  and  though  Mr.  Mackenzie  unconsciously  deprives 
him  of  some  of  his  merit  by  minimising  the  ability  of 
his  opponents  and  exaggerating  the  British  inclination 
for  the  Stuart  cause,  he  is  able  to  endow  the  epic  of  the 
Prince's  adventures  in  Great  Britain  during  the  "'45" 
with  considerable  picturesqueness  and  pathos.  His 
narrative  in  the  main  is  correct  as  to  facts,  though  various 
of  the  theories  derived  from  them  might  well  be  disputed, 
and  there  are  occasional  slips,  as  may  be  deduced  from 
the  following  examples  picked  out  casually  from  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  work.  Prince  Charlie  is  styled 
"  Charles  Edward  Louis  Philippe  Casimir  Stuart," 
whereas  he  was  baptised  "  Charles  Edward  Lewis  John 
Casimir  Sylvester  Maria  "  ;  the  name  of  the  Jacobite 
Earl  of  Dunbar  should  be  James  instead  of  John  Murray  ; 
the  frigate  Lion  which  encountered  the  French  Elizabeth, 
when  the  latter  was  escorting  Prince  Charlie  to  Scotland, 
mounted  58  guns,  not  74  ;  while  Macdonell  of  Tinadris 
did  not  take  prisoner  two  companies  of  Scots  Royals, 
for,  after  encountering  him,  they  retreated,  ultimately 
to  surrender  to  a  much  larger  force,  several  miles  distant, 
under   the   command  of  Macdonell  of  Keppoch. — C.R.G. 

Scott  Relics 

The  catalogue  of  the  Sir  Walter  Scott  Centenary 
Exhibition,  now  on  view  at  the  Brotherton  Library, 
Roundhay  Hall,  Leeds,  contains  a  number  of  interesting 
items.  These  include  first  editions  of  nearly  all  Scott's 
poems  and  a  complete  set  of  his  novels,  besides  those  of 
most  of  his  other  prose  works.  An  especial  rarity  is  the 
copy  ol  the  manifesto  issued  by  Scott  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Melrose  in  1820.  Perhaps  the  greatest  attraction, 
however,  is  the  collection  of  about  seventy  unpublished 
autograph  letters  by  Scott  to  well-known  people  of  his 
day,  many  of  them  on  highly  interesting  topics.  A 
selection  from  these,  edited  and  compiled  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Symington,  the  Brotherton  Librarian,  and  accompanied 
by  portraits  and  facsimiles,  is  announced  for  publication. 

"  Royal  Commission  on  Historical  Monuments  of 
England  :  Herefordshire,  Vol.  II.  East."  (H.M. 
Stationery   Office.     £1    10s.  net) 

In  reviewing  the  record  of  ancient  English  architecture, 
a  salient  fact  is  at  once  observable.  However  primitive 
the  utilitarian  methods  of  our  hardy  ancestors  may  have 
been,  the  producers  unquestionably  made  for  artistic 
picturesqueness.  Art  was  innate  during  the  Middle  A^es 
and  the  early  and  later  Renaissance  ;  designers  and 
builders  simply  could  not  oppose  their  natural  aesthetic 
instincts  in  such  matters.  The  second  volume  on 
Herefordshire  (East),  which  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Historical  Monuments  has  recently  issued  through  His 
Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  at  once  emphasises  the 
perfectly  extraordinary  number  of  beautiful  ancient 
buildings  and  their  concomitant  details  which  remain  in 
tin--  county  of  the  West.      As  a  display  of  accumulated 


riches  the  shire  is  second  to  none,  and  one  may  safely 
assert  that  the  present  volume  in  every  way  is  on  a 
par  with  its  predecessors.  As  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and 
Balcarres  remarks  in  his  Preface  :  "  The  illustrations  are, 
with  three  exceptions,  derived  from  photographs  taken 
expressly  for  the  Commission,  and  reproduced  by  H.M. 
Stationery  Office,  whose  work,  I  think,  deserves  special 
recognition.  They  have  been  chosen  for  their  educational 
and  for  their  aesthetic  value.  Had  appearance  alone 
been  made  the  test  of  selection,  many  more  might  easily 
have  been  included."  Among  the  picturesque  anomalies 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquities  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
is.  to  be  found  at  Holmer  Church,  which  exhibits  a  squat 
detached  tower  of  13th-century  date,  surmounted  by  a 
half-timbered  third  storey  dating  from  over  three  hundred 
years  later.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  tower  was 
originally  begun  in  stone  and  never  finished,  or  whether 
the  upper  part  was  destroyed  and  subsequently  replaced 
by  a  timber  erection.  Among  secular  buildings  the  large 
14th-century  manor  house  reigns  supreme.  This  building 
is  mainly  of  stone,  with  timber  insertions  and  additions 
of  the  early  16th  century.  The  intentions  of  builders  of 
half-timber  structures  are  sometimes  very  obscure. 
Certain  existing  indications  occasionally  give  support  to 
the  conjecture  that  their  original  planning  must  have 
been  conducted  in  a  very  casual  manner,  or,  it  may  be, 
that  requirements  were  modified  while  in  the  course  of 
construction.  The  picturesque  residence  known  as 
"  Upper  Wythall,"  at  Walford-on-Wye,  is  a  case  in 
point.  Of  the  very  early  mediaeval  "  cruck  "-built 
cottages,  several  examples  are  given,  and  among  the 
secular  porches  those  at  Parsonage  Farm,  Much  Cowardine 
(1600),  and  Lower  Marston,  Pencombe  (14th  century), 
are  delightful  ;  as  is  also  the  quaint  but  tiny  15th-century 
gatehouse  at  Lower  Brockhampton,  Brockhampton-by- 
Bromyard,  surely  the  smallest  instance  of  such  a  structure 
in  existence  in  this  country.  As  regards  fittings,  both 
ecclesiastical  and  secular,  one  is  equally  amazed  at  their 
plentitude  and  their  variety.  Church  chests  are  not  so 
liberally  depicted  as  in  some  of  the  previous  volumes, 
and  two  of  the  examples  are  wrongly  "  placed,"  though 
one  of  these  bears  an  incised  date,  which  is  obviously  a 
graving  later  than  the  receptacle  itself.  "  Like  the  rest 
of  Herefordshire,  this  district  is  rich  in  mediaeval  effigies." 
That  of  Blanche  Grandison  at  Much  Marcle  (14th  century), 
splendid  in  its  accompaniment  of  armorial  bearings,  is 
one  of  the  most  noticeable.  Even  more  remarkable  is 
the  monument  to  a  lady  in  Ledbury  Church  (15th  century), 
where  the  flowing  gown  of  the  recumbent  female  is 
draped  over  the  side  of  the  tomb  :  an  attempt  at  realism 
which  is  uncommon.  The  monuments  of  John  Rudhall 
(1636)  in  Ross  Church,  and  William  Unett  (1624)  in 
Castle  Frome  Church,  each  with  his  respective  wife, 
exhibit  interesting  representations  of  costume  and  armour 
worn  during  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century,  and  the 
recumbent  effigy  of  William  Reed  (1634)  in  Lugwardine 
Church  shows  him  to  be  wearing  the  high-waisted 
doublet  with  overlapping  skirts  in  vogue  during  the 
reign  of  the  first  Charles.  The  monument  of  Colonel 
William  Rudhall  (1651)  in  Ross  Church  emphasises  the 
change  in  taste  midway  in  the  century,  for  the  Colonel 
is  habited  in  pseudo-Roman  garb.  Herefordshire  is  not 
rich  in  those  curiously  rare  items  of  antiquity,   incised 
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slabs,  but  two  very  interesting  specimens — one  dating 
from  the  middle  of  the  13th  century — are  included  among 
the  illustrations.  Of  panelled  rooms  and  overmantels 
el  the  [6th  and  17th  centuries,  some  gorgeous  examples 
are  depicted  :  notably  those  at  Hall  Court,  Much  Marcle  : 
(anon  Frame  Court  ;  The  Crown  Inn,  Bosbury  ;  and 
Fawley  Court,  Brockhampton-by-Ross.  Magnificent 
Elizabethan  communion  tables  remain  at  Breinton  and 
Bromyard,  and  one  of  the  rarest  variations  of  linen-fold 
panelling  exists  on  an  early  18th-century  door  at 
Brampton  Abbotts — a  vagary  which  approaches  the 
unique.  It  is  obviously  impossible  in  a  brief  review  to 
mention  more  than  a  few  items  from  the  feast  of  good 
things  which  are  contained  in  this  delightful  volume,  but 
doorways,  stained  glass,  roofs  and  ceilings,  pulpits, 
church  plate,  knockers  and  mosaics  all  find  their  places 
in  it.  Lovers  of  old  churches,  old  houses,  and  old  fittings 
should  all  possess  it,  whether  specially  interested  in  the 
West  Country  or  not. — Fred  Roe. 

"  The  Lonsdale  Anthology  of  Sporting  Prose  and 
Verse,"  edited  and  with  an  Introduction  by  Eric 
Parker.     (Seeley,  Service,  London.     10s.  6d.  net) 

Somehow  or  other,  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  sporting 
anthology  generally  seems  to  labour  under  a  disadvantage. 
That  is  to  say,  one  rather  expects  to  find  a  number  of 
quotations  in  which  theme  is  omnipotent  and  expression 
at  a  discount.  Mr.  Eric  Parker,  however,  can  be  con- 
gratulated on  not  approaching  his  task  from  this  narrow 
standpoint,  but  on  having  selected  his  material  with  a 
discretion  that  should  surely  enhance  its  appeal  to  his 
readers.  Naturally,  he  has  had  to  face  limitations — of 
copyright  as  well  as  of  space — but,  in  view  of  the  successful 
issue  of  his  labours,  these  can  be  readily  forgiven.  Ang- 
ling, Shooting,  Big  Game  Hunting,  Riding,  Driving,  Polo, 


Racing,  Pig  Sticking,  Cricket,  Football,  Fives,  Tennis, 
Billiards,  Golf,  Winter  Sports,  Skating,  Athletics,  Fencing, 
Rowing,  Boxing,  Archery,  Mountaineering,  Yachting, 
Swimming,  as  well  as  other  less  easily  classifiable  items, 
each  find  representation.  And  the  authors  concerned  are 
even  more  various,  ranging  from  Dame  Juliana  Berners, 
Shakespeare,  Pepys,  and  Izaak  Walton,  to  Scott,  Surtees, 
Charles  Kingsley,  George  Borrow,  Conan  Doyle,  and 
Masefield.  Excerpts  from  works  like  Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays  and  Mr.  Sponge's  Sporting  Tour  find  place 
alongside  Browning's  Through  the  Metidja  to  Abd-el- 
Kadr  ;  The  Companyes  of  Bestys  and  Foules  from  The 
Boke  of  St.  Albans,  or  J.  C.  Squire's  The  Rugger  Match 
at  Queen's  Club.  The  volume,  which  is  prefaced  by  the 
Earl  of  Lonsdale's  introduction  to  the  Lonsdale  Library, 
is  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  old  sporting  pictures 
and  prints,  including  the  well-known  plate  of  the  Interior 
of  the  Fives  Court,  by  Charles  Turner,  after  T.  Blake,  the 
manifold  inaccuracies  of  which  attracted  adverse  criticism 
when  it  was  published.  Altogether,  Mr.  Parker's  an- 
thology, besides  being  readable  in  itself,  should  prove 
valuable  to  any  sports  writer  in  search  of  an  apt  quotation. 

"  The  Doll's  Journey,"  by  Ellen  and  Adam  Fischer. 
(Desmond   Harmsworth,  London.     6s.  net) 

Here  is  an  admirable  Christmas  book  for  a  child  :  a 
book  which  will  intrigue  the  parents  also.  The  contents 
of  a  well-stocked  toy  cupboard  provide  the  cast  and  sets 
for  a  remarkable  series  of  photographs  which,  with  the 
minimum  of  letterpress,  unfold  the  incidents  of  a  travel 
in  toy  land  with  an  almost  filmic  continuity.  Fine 
photography  and  a  considerable  resourcefulness  in  the 
handling  and  arrangement  of  material  compel  even  an 
adult  "  reader  "  to  finish  the  adventure  before  relinquishing 
the  volume  to  the  little  person  whose  Christmas  gift  it  is. 


"INTERIOR    OF    THE    FIVES    COURT:    RANDALL    (RIGHT)    AND    TURNER    (LEFT)    SPARRING 

BY    C.    TURNER,    AFTER   T.    BLAKE  (PUBLISHED    l82l) 

FROM    "  THE  LONSDALE  ANTHOLOGY  OF  SPORTING  PROSE  AND  VERSE  "  (SEELEY,  SERVICE) 
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By  Robert  Seyi 


From  T.  K.  Hervey's  •■/<,„,/;  of  Christmas"  (1836-7) 
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Approach  to  Christmas 

Approach  to  Christmas,  1932,  when  we  may  soon 
expect  the  "  Norwich  Turkey  Train  "  to  take  its  wonted 
place  among  topical  features  in  the  London  Press.  For, 
though  turkeys  are  bred  in  many  other  English  districts, 
there  is  a  popular  interest  in  these  particular  consignments 
from  Norfolk  which  is  the  outcome  of  a  long  tradition. 
Turn  the  record  back  to  1820,  and  a  similar  theme  1, 
still  apparent,  with  coaches  in  the  place  now  filled  by 
railway  trains.  For  then  was  published  George  limit's 
aquatint,  Approach  to  Christmas,  after  that  clever  artist, 
James  Pollard,  in  which  we  see  the  Norwich  "  Time-  " 
with  its  seasonable  load  of  birds  (Plate,  p.  571).  A.S 
Thomas  Kibble  Hervey  wrote  in  The  Book  0/  < 
(dated  1836)  :-  "Many  a  time  have  we  seen  a  Norlolk 
coach,  with  its  hampers  piled  on  the  roof,  and  swung 
from  beneath  the  body,  and  its  birds  depending,  by  every 
possible  contrivance,  from  every  possible  part  from  which 
a  bird  could  be  made  to  hang.  Nay.  we  believe  it  is  not 
unusual  with  the  proprietors,  at  this  season,  to  refuse 
inside  passengers  of  the  human  species,  in  favour  of  these 

Oriental  gentry,  who  '  pay  better. Oriental  gentry  " 

refers,  of  course,  to  the  old  supposition  that  the  turkey 
hailed  from  the  Moslem  East  :  a  misconception  which 
has  not  been  lessened  by  the  efforts  of  popular  cartoonists. 
Hone  in  his  Every-Day  Book  quotes  a  correspondent, 
"  T.N.  of  Cambridge,"  who  gives  another  interesting 
allusion  to  the  Norfolk  turkey  traffic.  "  Could  the  num- 
ber of  baskets  that  enter  London  at  this  season  be  ascer- 
t. nned."  he  writes.   "  it  would  be  astonishing  ;    exclusive 


of  those  for  sale,  the  number  and  weight  of  turkeys  only, 
would  surpass  belief.  From  an  historical  account  of 
Norwich  it  appears  that,  between  Saturday  morning  and 
the  night  of  Sunday,  December  22,  1793,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  turkeys,  weighing  9  tons,  2  cwt.  2  lbs. 
value  680  /.  were  sent  from  Norwich  to  London  ;  and 
two  days  .liter  hall  as  many  more."  Even  so,  when 
Hervey  wrote  ca.  1835  30.  "in  forty  years  ....  the 
demand,  and.  of  course,  the  supply  must  have,  onsiderably 
increased." 

It  may  be  felt  that  the  Norwich  "  limes  "  in  Pollard's 
picture  is  less  laden  with  fowl  than  Hervey's  words  might 
lead  us  to  expect.  Nevertheless,  the  foregoing  quotations 
enable  us  to  realise  that  Approach  to  Christmas  meant 
more  to  a  print  purchaser  of  the  eighteen-twenties  than 
the  picturesqueness  of  a  wintry  scene.  Every  detail  in 
it  spoke  to  him  of  a  traditionally  English  Yuletide.  For 
a  fully  freighted  "  Norfolk  Coach,"  we  can  turn  to  one 
of  the  plates  by  Robert  Seymour  illustrating  Hervey's 
Book  of  Christmas.  I  remember  seeing  a  proof  of  this 
plate,  with  alterations  by  the  artist,  in  the  Morewood 
Album  which  I  described  when  publishing  some  articles 
on  Seymour  in  The  Connoisseur  (February  and  March, 
1927).  Robert  Seymour  was,  of  course,  the  unfortunate 
artist  who  shot  himself  in  1836,  while  illustrating  Pickwick. 
And  the  fact  that  the  success  of  Hervey's  volume  was 
negatived  by  a  delay  which  spoiled  its  sale,  contributed 
to  his  fatal  depression. 

Vet  every  Depression   must  end   for  those  who  have 
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tin-  courage  to  await  the  issue,  and  we  of  to-day  are 
looking  forward  to  such  a  happy  event  on  the  Approach 
to  Christmas  which  is  now,  in  fact,  before  us. — F.  Gordon 
Roe. 

Our  Plates 

Pollard'*  Approach  to  Christmas  is  not  the  only 
w  mterscape  to  make  a  seasonable  appearance  among  our 
plates  this  month.  Elsewhere  in  the  issue  is  reproduced 
Theodore  Roussel's  picture,  A  Garden  under  Snow,  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  Goupil  Gallery  in  1899.  It  is 
intriguing  to  contrast  the  two  works,  and  to  note  how  large 
.1  pari  design  (though  expressed  in  very  different  manners) 
plays  in  both,  separated  though  they  are  in  point  of  date 
l>v  nearly  eighty  years.  Writing  of  A  Garden  under  Snow 
in  his  life  of  Theodore  Roussel,  Mr.  Frank  Rutter  remarked 
that  it  "  has  a  special  interest  for  us  because  it  shows 
Mr.  Roussel's  own  garden  at  Belfield  House,"  at  Parson's 
Green.  And  as  he  adds  :  "  it  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
piece  of  patterning  "  :  an  arabesque  of  tree  forms  backed 
by  suburban  houses,  covered  with  snow,  beneath  a  leaden 
sky. 

Since  we  still  receive  enquiries  for  this  book  of  Mr. 
Rutter's,  it  may  be  added  that  a  few  copies,  containing 
the  last  etching  done  by  Theodore  Roussel,  are  still 
obtainable  from  the  Publisher  of  The  Connoisseur. 

From  Roussel's  sympathetic  interpretation  of  suburban 
snow  it  is  a  far  cry  to  the  warmth  and  fire  of  Rubens' 
sketch.  I  hni  Women  with  a  Cornucopia,  in  the  Dulwich 
Gallery.  This  dashing  study,  which  is  painted  on  panel, 
11J  in.  by  of  in.,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  works  by 
Rubens  in  what  Mr.  F.  Gordon  Roe  has  styled  "  London's 
Forgotten  Gallery."  It  may  be  recalled  that  an  article 
on  the  collection  appeared  in  our  October  issue,  and  that 
various  pictures  there  were  reproduced  in  colour  in  that 
and  other  recent  numbers  of  The  Connoisseur. 

Next  we  come  to  two  paintings  in  the  National  Gallery. 
Of  these  Jan  Prevost's  Virgin  and  Child  in  a  Garden  is 
a  particularly  charming  example  by  this  Netherlandish 
master,  who  had  married  the  widow  of  Simon  Marmion, 
the  miniaturist,  and  had  been  a  friend  of  Diirer.  At  one 
time  the  work  was  given  to  Aldegrever,  and  was  ascribed 
to  Mostaert  when  Queen  Victoria  presented  it,  at  the 
Prince  Consort's  wish,  to  the  National  Gallery  in  1863. 
Painted  on  oak,  24  in.  by  19  in.,  it  was  sometime  in  the 
Ottingen-Wallerstein  collection  ;  and  was  exhibited  at 
Kensington  Palace  in   1848. 

Lawrence's  Queen  Charlotte  (canvas,  94  in.  by  59^  in.) 
is  one  of  that  artist's  finest  works,  and,  if  somewhat  hot 
in  colour,  shows  an  observation  of  character  and  a  mastery 
of  handling  very  different  from  some  of  the  sugary 
portraits  by  which  so  many  persons  know  him.  Not  the 
least  remarkable  point  about  Queen  Charlotte  is  that  Law- 
rence was  only  twenty-one  when  it  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  though  it  will  be  conceded  that  some 
of  his  best  work  was  achieved  before  his  almost  fatal 
fluency  gained  the  upper  hand.  In  the  following  year, 
I  '  \  rence  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
full  membership  following  in  1794  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
1820  that  the  Presidency  was  accorded  to  him.  Again 
exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  in  1833,  and  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1913,  the  Queen  Charlotte  was  pur- 
chased for  the  National  Gallery  in  1927,  out  of  the  Temple 


West,  Florence,  and  Lewis  Funds.  The  Queen  is  repre- 
sented, seated,  on  a  dais,  with  a  distant  view  of  Eton 
Chapel  in  the  background.  This,  however,  is  naturally 
not  the  most  important  part  of  the  picture,  interest 
centring  on  the  shrewd  and  kindly  face  and  well-drawn 
hands,  from  which  the  equally  finely  handled  dress  and 
fal-lals  do  not  in  any  way  detract. 

Another  contrast:  from  pomp  to  peasantry.  Julius 
Caesar  Ibbetson's  Courtship  in  a  Cowshed  is  one  of  a  pair 
of  drawings  of  that  title  in  the  Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery, 
Port  Sunlight.  It  is  here  reproduced  at  its  actual  size  ; 
and  the  companion  water-colour  will  appear  in  a  future 
issue. 

Of  our  other  plates,  the  title-page  of  Blake's  Visions 
of  the  Daughters  of  Albion  (1793)  accompanies  a  review 
in  The  Connoisseur  Bookshelf,  and  is  in  itself  an  interesting 
reminder  of  the  artist's  versatility  in  the  combined  roles 
of  designer,  engraver,  poet  and  printer.  Finally,  we  have 
Turner's  well-known  Hastings,  of  circa  1835,  in  the  Tate 
Gallery  :  one  of  those  lovely  "  unfinished  "  works  which 
are  so  fully  expressive  of  his  sunlit  visions. 

Thus,  having  commenced  with  snow,  we  end  in  sun- 
shine.    A  happy  augury. 

Mr.  Collins  Baker  at  San  Marino 

Mr.  C.  H.  Collins  Baker's  arrival  at  the  Henry  E. 
Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery  at  San  Marino, 
California,  has  been  hailed  with  satisfaction  in  American, 
art  circles.  At  San  Marino,  Mr.  Collins  Baker's  new 
appointment  to  control  research  in  the  history  of  art 
indicates  an  important  development  in  the  activity  of 
the  institution.  It  should  be  added  that  the  development 
does  not  affect  the  position  and  duties  of  others  connected 
with  the  Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery,  Mr.  Maurice 
Block  remaining  Curator  of  the  Art  Collections. 

Though  Mr.  Collins  Baker's  resignation  from  the 
Keepership  of  the  National  Gallery  took  effect  in  Sep- 
tember, he  has  not  relinquished  the  cataloguing  of  The 
King's  pictures  at  Windsor,  and  will  return  to  England 
temporarily  in  1933  in  order  to  complete  a  task  the  fruits 
of  which  are  eagerly  awaited  by  connoisseurs. 

A  Great  Lithographer 

Among  the  artists  who  have  inspired  the  revival  in  the 
beautiful  and  original  art  of  lithography,  which  we  have 
witnessed  now  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  name 
of  Albert  Belleroche  occupies  a  prominent  place.  Purity 
of  style,  perfection  of  design,  depth  of  sentiment  and 
diversity  of  expression,  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  funda- 
mental qualities  of  a  work  notable  besides  for  a  thoroughly 
sound  understanding  and  technical  strength.  In  the  big 
international  galleries  of  Vienna,  Paris  and  Brussels, 
where  a  place  on  the  line  is  always  reserved  for  Mr. 
Belleroche  ;  the  pictures  exhibited  by  the  chief  museums 
of  Europe  ;  the  lithographs  preserved  in  the  most  famous 
Print  Rooms,  fully  attest  the  well-deserved  reputation 
enjoyed  by  this  distinguished  artist.  Yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  up  to  the  present  art  critics  have  had 
to  base  their  appreciation  on  partial  exhibitions,  on 
isolated  examples  in  general  displays,  or  on  an  exami- 
nation of  an  incomplete  series  of  his  lithographs.  All  the 
significance,  historical  as  well  as  artistic  and  technical,  of 
the  work  of  the  artist  could  not  be  determined  save  by 
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a  complete  retrospective  exhibition.  It  was  with  this 
conviction  and  the  desire  to  render  a  real  service  to 
artists  and  art  critics  that  the  Directors  of  the  Print  Room 
of  the  Belgian  Royal  Library  invited  Mr.  Belleroche  to 
exhibit  within  its  walls  a  complete  set  of  his  lithographs 
and  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  catalogue  of  them. 
Already  their  initiative  has  been  largely  rewarded.  Mr. 
Belleroche  has  not  only  consented  to  reassemble  and 
exhibit  the  collection  in  the  galleries  of  the  Belgian  Royal 
Library,  but,  what  is  more,  he  has  made  a  munificent 
presentation  of  impressions  to  the  Print  Room  there. 
It  should  be  noted  that  various  of  the  lithographs  to  be 
exhibited  have  never  been  publicly  displayed  hitherto. 
Belgium  will  not  fail  to  show  her  sincerest  admiration 
and  deepest  gratitude  to  Mr.  Belleroche. 

The    Exhibition    will   be   open   throughout    December 
»     and  January. — Louis  Lebeer. 

Mr.  Trenchard  Cox  for  the  Wallace  Collection 

Mr.  Trenchard  Cox,  who  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Assistant  Keepership  of  the  Wallace  Collection — recently 
vacated  by  Mr.  James  G.  Mann,  F.S.A.,  on  his  becoming 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Courtauld  Institute — is  one  of 
the  promising  younger  men  in  art-historical  circles. 
Educated  at  Eton,  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  with 
additional  experience  at  Berlin  and  the  Sorbonne,  Mr. 
Trenchard  Cox  has  worked  voluntarily  at  both  the 
Vitional  Gallery  and  the  British  Museum  (Print  Room). 
He  proved  himself  a  valuable  assistant  in  the  organisation 
of  the  French  Exhibition  at  Burlington  House,  t > ri  which 
he  contributed  two  well-balanced  articles  to  The 
Connoisseur.  So  far,  he  has  two  books  to  his  name, 
The  National  Gallery :  A  Room  to  Room  Guide,  and  a  study 
of  the  fifteenth-century  French  master,  Jehan  Foucquet, 
which  was  well  received  by  the  critics.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Mr.  Cox  has  been  marked  out  for  some 
such   appointment    as   that   which   he   has  now  received. 

Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours 

Anyone  who  has  not  visited  the  exhibitions  oi  tin 
Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  for  some  vears 
would  probably  find  that  the  current  (109th)  display  is 
considerably  lighter  in  tone  than  those  to  which  he 
w.is  formerly  accustomed.  Indeed,  there  has  been  a 
progression — if  it  is  a  progression — from  richness  and 
fullness  to  a  cleanness  which  is  sometimes  a  trifle  lym- 
phatic. In  this  the  "Old  Society"  is  merely  following 
a  trend  of  taste  fairly  typical  of  intellectual  circles  to-day. 
To  employ  a  simile,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  rather  obvious 
lack  of  good  beef  and  beer  about  the  performance,  though 
in  individual  cases  its  very  sensitiveness  is  distini  tly  an 
asset  Yet  there  are  works  in  the  exhibition  which 
command  attention  for  their  virility,  such  as  Sir  Charles 
Holmes'  brilliant  little  sketch,  Xear  Long  Preston,  which 
arrests  the  eye   by  its  certain  attack. 

Among  the  artists  who  have  adopted  a  lighter  kev  111 
their  colour  harmonies  is  Sir  Herbert  Hughes-Stanton 
(President),  whose  Les  Baux,  Provence,  pleasingly  reveals 
a  considerable  use  of  the  pen.  On  the  other  hand,  W.  Rus- 
sell Flint  has  adhered  to  his  wonted  richness  of  tone, 
though  skilfully  controlled,  in  Alumina  and  Reluctant  Night. 
Of  these  especially  the  A  lamina — a  pensive  Spanish  beauty 
— is  typical  of  Mr.   Flint's  ability  to  create  beauty  for 


its  own  sake  in  a  manner  most  easily  to  be  paralleled  in 
certain  phases  of  Oriental  art.  One  scarcely  feels  here 
that  Mr.  Flint  has  worked  from  an  inspiration  ;  but  that 
he  has  just  sat  down  and  made  something  beautiful. 
Such,   at  least,   is  an  observer's  impression. 

In  Trotty  Veck  and  the  Bells,  Arthur  Rackham  has 
newly  interpreted  a  prominent  incident  in  Dickens's 
Christmas  book,  The  Chimes.  Most  illustrators  represent 
the  spirits  as  taking  the  shape  of  the  bells  ;  here  the  bells 
are  the  hats  of  the  phantoms.  The  Beggar  Girl's  Song 
("  The  Compleat  Angler  ")  is  a  more  certain  and  pleasing 
example  from  the  same  hand.  September  at  Phillack  is 
a  sunny,  fresh-coloured  and  competent  drawing  by 
S.  J.  Lamorna  Birch  ;  while  by  way  of  contrast  there 
can  be  cited  Claude  Muncaster's  Blakeney  Fair,  with  its 
flaring  roundabouts  beneath  a  night  sky — strikingly 
expressed  by  the  most  economical  means.  Henry  Rush- 
bury's  ability  to  marshal  intricate  detail  is  finely  demon- 
strated in  a  view,  familiar  to  few  but  its  inmates,  of 
The  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea  ;  while  S.  R.  Badmin's 
view  of  The  Severn  Valley  is  meticulous,  competent,  and 
sad.  Competent,  also,  though  in  a  very  different  way, 
are  the  boldly  stated  nudes  by  Dame  Laura  Knight, 
though  some  will  prefer  one  of  her  "  back-circus  "  studies 
— Mary  and  the  Ponies,  in  which  the  ponderous  bulk  of 
an  elephant  is  compared  with  the  lighter,  more  nervous 
structure  of  the  equine  element.  Autumn  -Dauphind, 
France,  by  Adrian  Stokes;  Th  Night  Watchman,  .in 
amusing  and  quite  unforced  commentary  on  a  familiar 
incident  of  the  London  streets,  by  S.  Curnow  Vosper  ; 
The  Old  Breakwater,  by  ilarrv  Morley  ;  an  impression 
i>i  /  Sunset,  l>\  Sb  George  Clausen  ;  I  Distant  View  of 
the  Mull  oj  (tin! iii',  by  Keith  Henderson,  and  the  same 
artist's  Group  of  Harbour  Loungers  are  some  of  the  other 
works  deserving  mention.  Albert  Goodwin,  James 
Paterson,  and  Colin  B.  Phillip,  all  of  whom  have  died 
recently,  are  represented  by  characteristic  examples  of 
their  art—  F.G.R. 

Game  Birds  in  Bond  Street 

Mr.  J.  C.  Harrison's  latest  exhibition  at  Vicars 
Brothers'  Galleries  (12,  Old  Bond  Street,  London,  YV.i), 
w.is  composed  almost  entirely  of  water-colours  of  British 
Game  Birds  on  the  wing.  A  noticeable  characteristic  of 
these  works  was  the  increased  attention  which  Mr. 
Harrison  is  paying  to  his  landscape  backgrounds,  which 
at  one  time  were  entirely  subordinated  to  the  feathered 
life  of  which  they  were  the  setting.  Doubtless,  the 
elaboration  now  obtaining  has  the  unqualified  approval 
of  the  very  far  from  negligible  number  of  the  painter's 
admirers.  Such  an  item  in  the  display  under  notice  as 
The  first  of  the  drive — Pi  was  obviously  marked 

out  for  hanging  on  the  walls  of  some  country  house,  and 
it  will  be  astonishing  if  many  of  its  neighbours  do  not 
achieve  a  like  end.  Now  and  again  Mr.  Harrison's 
tendency  to  emphasise  detail  rather  interfered  with  the 
suggestion  of  movement  in  his  birds  in  flight,  though  not 
in  Early  .  In  ivals  II  kite-fronted  Geese,  alighting  in  a  fenny 
country,  or  Sheld-Duck  alighting  on  the  sands.  Among 
other  works  which  might  be  mentioned  were  Alighting 
on  the  foreshore — Widgeon,  and  the  more  statically  rendered 
Bearded  Tits,  which  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pieces 
of  colour  in  the  exhibition. 
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Royal   Institute  of  Oil  Painters 

Though  Fantin-Latour's  influence  was  strongly  ap- 
iii  in  sui  h  flower  pictures  as  those  by  Mr.  A.  F.  W. 
Hayward  at  the  forty-ninth  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Oil  Painters,  there  were  other  works  which 
owed  nothing  to  the  French  master.  Mrs.  Laura  B.  S. 
Fidler's  little  study  of  Wild  Flowers  was  akin  to  the 
Dutch  in  its  preciosity  ;  while  Mr.  John  A.  Park's  bright 
and  boldly  handled  Flower  I'icce  was  essentially  a  product 
of  our  own  time.  But  though  floral  compositions  were 
a  feature  of  the  display,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
other  forms  of  painting  were  not  represented  with  their 
wonted  lavishness.  Among  landscapes,  Mr.  Harry  Bush's 
The  Hillside  Road  was  a  carefully  considered  piece  of 
design,  in  which,  despite  its  formality,  a  sense  of  rural 
beauty  was  still  preserved.  Design  again  was  the  chief 
factor  in  Sussex  Snow,  by  Mr.  William  T.  Wood,  though 
in  this  case  the  colour  was  scarcely  subtle  enough  ;  while 
in  Sir  John  Lavery's  impression  of  Maidenhead  Regatta 
it  verged  on  being  prismatic.  Sir  John  was  also  repre- 
sented by  The  Black  Poodle,  a  retrospective  painting  of 
a  lady  holding  a  pet  dog,  the  low  tones  of  which  were 
harmonised  still  further  by  age.  Mr.  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson's 
Parnasse,  with  its  formalised  rendering  of  a  busy  throng 
under  glistening  lamps,  was  interesting  if  not  wholly 
convincing  ;  while  a  certain  novelty  of  treatment  in  Mr. 
William  Conor's  Country  Show — The  Parade  made  it 
stand  out  from  its  neighbours.  Barnard  Castle  Bridge 
No.   2  was  a  pleasing  essay  in   Mr.   Hesketh  Hubbard's 

laded"  manner;  and  Mr.  Louis  Ginnett's  Grey  and 
Rose  was  a  thoroughly  competent  study  of  the  partially 
nude  figure.  Mr.  Julius  Olsson  (President),  Mr.  Terrick 
Williams,  Mr.  F.  W.  Elwell,  Mr.  William  Matthews,  Mrs. 
Freda  Marston,  Mr.  John  Cole,  Miss  M.  L.  Trench,  and 
Mrs.  Marjory  Whittington  were  among  the  other  ex- 
hibitors whose  work  was  noted. 

Death   of  Major  P.  W.  Leggatt 

We  regret  to  chronicle  the  death  of  Major  Percy  Willatts 
Leggatt,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  which  took  place  on 
October  6th,  at  his  residence,  Little  Park,  Enfield.  A 
partner  in  the  well-known  firm  of  Leggatt  Brothers,  art 
dealers,  of  St.  James's  Street,  London,  Major  Leggatt 
was  one  of  the  five  brothers  who,  in  1877,  took  control 
of  the  business  which  had  been  established  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  by  their  grandfather.  Major  Leggatt 
did  not  limit  his  activities  to  his  work,  but  took  a  leading 
part  in  many  of  the  municipal  and  philanthropic  activities 
of  his  district.  He  joined  the  Honourable  Artillery  Com- 
pany when  a  young  man,  and  attained  the  rank  of  Major. 
Though  too  old  for  active  service  in  the  Great  War,  Major 
Leggatt  assisted  in  training  troops  for  the  front,  organised 
a  motor  service  for  taking  the  wounded  to  hospitals,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  brothers,  Martin  and  Dudley, 
established  a  military  hospital  at  Enfield  under  the 
auspices  of  the  local  V.A.D.  Committee,  besides  engaging 
in  numerous  other  useful  activities.  In  company  with 
his  brother,  Mr.  Dudley  Leggatt,  he  was  instrumental  in 
preserving  the  historic  Tudor  room  from  Enfield  Palace 
and  making  it  available  for  the  public.  Major  Leggatt's 
numerous  charities  included  the  endowment  of  a  bed  and 
the  provision  of  various  scientific  apparatuses  at  Enfield 
Hospital  ;   he  very  materially  assisted  in  the  establishment 


of  the  Red  Triangle  Club,  Enfield,  in  connection  with  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  and  was  always  among  the  most  forward  111 
helping  the  sports  clubs,  patriotic  associations,  and 
constitutional  political  institutions  of  the  neighbourhood. 
With  his  four  brothers,  of  whom  Mr.  Dudley  Leggatt 
is  the  sole  survivor,  he  formed  the  fine  collection  of 
engravings  and  drawings  at -Little  Place,  Enfield,  which 
has  been  visited  by  Her  Majesty  The  Oueen  and  contains 
a  number  of  rare  and   unique  examples. 

Old   English   Oil   Paintings 

Small  oil  paintings,  mainly  by  lesser  artists  of  the 
English  School,  formed  the  subject  of  a  recent  exhibition 
arranged  by  Mr.  G.  Douglas  Thomson  at  the  Palser 
Gallery  (27,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London).  Some 
greater  names,  such  as  Richard  Wilson,  Morland,  Cox 
and  Ibbetson,  were  represented,  but  the  majority  of  the 
works  were  by  men  like  Hilder,  Jutsum,  S.  D.  Colkett, 
and  the  Shayers,  in  some  cases  affording  an  interesting 
opportunity  to  renew  acquaintance  with  their  methods. 
Among  such  as  these  was  the  Surrey  figure  painter, 
William  Ingalton  (1794-1866),  who  painted  much  in  the 
Eton  and  Windsor  district.  In  the  exhibition  he  was 
represented  by  a  carefully  rendered  composition  of  Skittle 
Players,  interesting  as  a  record  of  local  life  in  1816,  to 
which  year  the  picture  is  assigned.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
a  work  of  this  title  was  shown  by  Ingalton  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  the  following  year.  Other  items  included  a 
d  sftly  handled  Entrance  to  the  Grand  Canal,  Venice,  by 
Edward  Pritchett,  whose  exhibiting  dates  were  from 
1828-64  ;  Hampstead  Heath,  a  "  Constable  subject,"  by 
A.  Clint  ;  The  Ford,  a  highly  finished  scene  by  James 
Burnett  ;  and  a  picturesque  view  of  Cottages  by  a  River, 
tentatively  assigned  to  Ninham.  In  a  little  painting  of 
Geneva,  by  C.  Fife  Tomkins,  dated  1834,  one  saw  the 
same  scene  as  is  depicted  in  a  larger  work,  La  Place  du 
Molard,  by  Bonington,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
(reproduced  in  colour  in  The  Connoisseur,  July,  1932). 
Two  Pastoral  Scenes,  by  P.  La  Cave  ;  an  admirably 
economical  little  Landscape  Study  of  cattle  on  a  hillside, 
by  David  Cox  ;  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  a  conversation 
piece,  by  P.  Angiitis  ;  and  examples  by  A.  Gilbert, 
C.  R.  Lewis,  and  James  Ward  were  also  noted. 

Bath  and   Bristol   Silhouettes 

At  the  Bristol  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  a  special 
Exhibition  of  Silhouettes  is  being  held,  having  been 
opened  on  November  23rd  with  an  illustrated  lecture  by 
Mrs.  Nevill  Jackson,  who  is  lending  representative 
examples  from  her  own  collection.  The  close  proximity 
of  Bristol  to  Bath,  which  was  the  headquarters  of  such 
silhouettists  as  Torond,  Charles,  Hamlet  and  others  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  their 
studios  were  in  a  group  with  that  of  Gainsborough  near 
Gay  Street,  makes  this  district  eminently  suitable  for 
such  an  exhibition.  The  Museum  already  owns  sixteen 
specimens  of  the  work  of  James  Tooke,  of  Bristol,  together 
with  his  Indentures,  from  which  we  learn  that,  after 
seven  years,  during  which  time  he  "  must  not  play  at 
dice  nor  contract  matrimony,"  he  shall  receive  from  the 
portrait  painter  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed,  the  sum 
of  four  shillings  and  sixpence,  towards  the  purchase  of 
the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Bristol.     A  characteristic  of 
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his  work,  which  is  not  very  good,  is  a  small  sprig  or  group 
of  dots  which  he  places  on  the  muslin  caps  or  fichus  of 
his  sitters. 

An  example  of  his  glass  painting  is  also  to  be  seen  at 
the  Holburne  Museum,  together  with  the  finest  known 
full-length  by  Hamlet  (No.  84)  of  Captain  Frances 
Holburne  (1788-1S14)  in  the  uniform  of  the  3rd  Guards, 
with  whom  he  served  in  the  Peninsular  War,  and  was 
mortally  wounded.  Later,  in  1826,  Edouart  visited  this 
neighbourhood  and  recorded  for  us  many  Bath  and  Bristol 
characters.  These  are  preserved  with  their  names  and 
dates  in  his  Folios  owned  by  Mrs.  Jackson,  amongst  them 
being  Liston,  who  had  recently  created  the  character  of 
"  Paul   Pry  "   at  the  Bath  Theatre. 

Feast  of  Dolls 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month  immense  coloured 
carps  are  to  be  seen  hanging  outside  many  Japanese 
houses.  Within,  a  room  is  specially  arranged  with  tiers 
of  shelves  covered  with  red  cloth  on  which  are  carefully 
displayed  miniature  warriors,  with  their  accoutrements, 
against  a  background  of  coloured  banners,  lanterns  and 
jars  of  purple  iris.  This  is  in  honour  of  the  Boys'  Festival, 
when  the  boys  of  the  household  entertain  their  parents 
and  friends.  The  girls  have  their  day,  too,  and  even  in 
this  age  of  change  an  important  item  in  every  maiden's 
trousseau  is  her  set  of  dolls  to  be  shown  at  the  Feast  of 
Dolls.  So,  in  November,  Bond  Street  was  gay  with  a 
great  carp  as  a  sign  of  the  exhibition  at  the  Arlington 
Gallery,  which  was  organised  by  the  Dowager  Viscountess 
Motono  for  the  Japan  Society  in  aid  of  the  Cheyne 
Hospital  for  Children.  Shown  in  the  traditional  manner 
on  red  shelves  against  a  background  of  gold  screens,  the 
little  lacquer  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  their  embroidered 
kimonos  and  gaily  decked  armours,  their  kettles  and 
palanquins,  swords,  and  bows  and  arrows,  were  a  re- 
minder that  the  Japanese  are  still  pre-eminent  in  1  In- 
art  of  taking  infinite  pains  where  minute  detail  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  often  possible  to  trace  the  various  marriages 
in  a  family  by  the  mon,  or  badge,  on  the  robes  of  dolls 
which  have  passed  from  one  generation  to  another. 

Although  all  the  dolls  in  the  exhibition  were  quite 
modern,  as  they  were  the  gift  of  graduates  of  the  Peeress' 
School  at  Tokyo  to  the  Japan  Society,  they  were  ex- 
quisitely proportioned  and  finished.  The  boys'  warriors 
were  traditionally  equipped,  but  a  rifle  was  sometimes 
included  in  the  set  of  accoutrements  which  was  provided 
with   a   little   lacquered   arming  chest. 

Almost  ever}*  characteristic  type  of  figure  was  repre- 
sented, from  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  the  warrior  and 
the  Court  lady,  to  the  homely  little  groups  which  tell  of 
less  exalted  life,  complete  with  the  tiny  furniture  and 
ornaments  which  also  take  their  part  111  the  historic 
festivals        W.B 

Children's  Books  of  the  Past  and  Present 

There  was  a  Battle  of  Books  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  last  month,  when  the  National  Book 
Council  (assisted  by  a  Museum  Committee)  held  its 
retrospective  Exhibition  of  Illustrated  Books  for  Children. 
So  far  as  the  hundreds  of  little  visitors  were  concerned, 
volumes  published  since  1918  were  easy  victors.  These 
were  laid  out  on  open  benches  and  could  be  turned  and 


thumbed  to  the  heart's  content  ;  whereas  the  older 
publications  were  solemnly  housed  in  glass  cases.  But 
this,  perhaps,  was  suitable,  apart  from  any  question  of 
rarity,  since  many  of  the  earlier  works  were  so  definitely 
instructive  as  to  conjure  up  a  frigid  atmosphere.  De- 
lightful as  were  the  horn  books  which  started  the  series, 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  they  were  more  than  collateral 
ancestors  of  the  illustrated  story  book  which,  in  something 
approaching  the  form  familiar  to  us,  was  really  a  product 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Funny  enough  as  some  of 
these  may  appear,  the  constant  wish  to  instruct  and 
moralise  must  have  been  tedious  even  to  their  long- 
skirted  readers.  As  time  progressed,  however,  a  belated 
sense  of  humour  made  itself  apparent.  Take,  for  instance, 
Marmaduke  Multiply 's  Merry  Method  of  making  Mathe- 
maticians (1816),  which  informed  us,  among  other  things, 
tli.it 

"  Six  times  8  are  48, 
Dear  aunt,  your  dress  is  out  of  date." 
— which  it  certainly  was,  considering  that  the  lady  was 
wearing  garb  of  some  thirty  years  previous. 

There  was,  however,  nothing  of  the  story  book 
about  two  little  volumes  written,  illustrated  and  printed 
by  Howard  Dudley  at  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  fifteen 
respectively.  Both  were  concerned  with  topography  and 
antiquities,  though  the  earlier  (1835)  was  "  Interspersed 
with  Poetry,  by  a  Sister."  Yet  one  could  but  feel  that 
young  Master  Dudley  employed  his  time  better  than  he 
might  have  done  in  studying  one  of  the  "  1  lieroglyphick 
Bibles  "  which  were  still  going  the  rounds  in  his  day. 

But  there  were  nearly  700  items  in  the  glass-cased 
portion  of  the  exhibition  alone,  including  all  manner  of 
favourites,  some  forgotten,  some,  like  Robinson  Crusoe  or 
.//((<  m  Wonderland,  -> 1 1 1 1  strong  favourites.  Chap  books, 
too  ;  oddities  since  revived  in  modern  guise,  like  The 
History  of  Little  Fanny  (1810),  which  provided  a  cut-out 
doll  with  a  number  <>l  paper  dresses;  original  drawings 
and  progress  proofs  of  illustrations,  with  many  other 
juvenilia,  helped  to  complete  one  of  the  mist  widely 
popular  temporary  exhibitions  that  South  Kensington 
li.is  seen. 

Than-Hoa  Ware 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  John  Sparks' 
Exhibition  of  Chinese  Ceramics  and  Jade  at  128,  Mount 
Street,  London,  was  the  collection  of  pieces  excavated 
at  Than-hoa  in  Annam.  The  early  examples  with 
sgraffito  designs  covered  with  a  brown  pigment  over 
glazes  of  celadon  types  in  the  tz'u-chou  style  had  been 
seen  before,  but  there  were  also  a  number  of  pieces 
with  delightfully  free  designs  in  underglaze  blue  and 
coarse  crackled  fields,  and  others  with  designs  in  red, 
green  and  turquoise  over  a  fatty-white  glaze,  which,  if 
they  could  be  proved  by  kiln-marks  or  similar  evidence 
to  have  been  made  at  Than-hao,  would  solve  the  problem 
of  a  much  disputed  class.  This  at  one  time  was  attributed 
to  Korea,  but  is  now  fairly  generally  accepted  as  Southern 
Chinese  export  ware.  At  least  it  has  the  considerable 
interest  of  a  known  site,  and  with  such  a  provenance 
may  fairly  claim  an  exceptional  place  in  an  exhibition 
of  this  type.  There  were  a  number  of  other  pieces  of 
outstanding  merit  :  a  particularly  delightful  pair  of 
small  T'ang  pigs  in  unglazed  earthenware  and  an  orange 
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glazed  greyhound,  strongly  modelled  and  well  coloured. 
An  unusually  perfect  Sung  bowl  with  a  plain  white 
glaze  of  the  Ch'u-lu-hsien  type  was  flawless  in  the  curve 
and  proportion  of  its  shape,  while  in  the  more  sophisticated 
style  of  polychrome  decoration  a  splendid  bottle  with 
the  Wan  Li  mark  at  the  lip,  and  designs  carried  out  in 
the  typical  five-colour  palette  of  the  reign,  was  worthy 
<il  notice.  A  fine  collection  of  eighteenth-century  jades 
were  very  moderately  priced  for  their  rarity,  genuine 
pieces  of  this  date  having  become  extremely  scarce 
in  China. 

Sculpture  irrespective  of  Time  and  Place 

The  idea  of  the  exhibition  at  Mr.  Sydney  Burney's 
Gallery  (13,  St.  James'  Place,  London)  is  a  good  one  : 
to  show  examples  of  sculpture  from  all  periods  and 
countries  side  by  side,  arranging  them  by  groups  according 
to  motives,  the  main  division  being  between  those  pieces 
the  idea  of  which  is  "  static,"  and  those  which  are  con- 
cerned with  movement,  which  you  may  term,  if  you 
wish,  "  dynamic."  Mr.  Burney  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  borrow  a  number  of  very  distinguished  pieces 
of  sculpture  from  well-known  collectors,  and  the  result 
is  an  exceptionally  interesting  array  of  which  almost 
everything  is  good  and  a  great  number  of  pieces  are 
extremely  good.  The  African  sculpture  is  predominant 
for  its  quality,  two  bronze  figures  of  a  man  with  a  flute 
(No.  16)  and  a  warrior  (No.  22),  both  from  Benin,  being 
the  outstanding  examples  ;  while  of  smaller  pieces 
(No.  96)  a  wonderfully  expressive  statuette  of  an 
emaciated  man  ;  (No.  99)  a  sceptre  with  a  magnificent 
head  as  knop,  and  (No.  101)  a  fetish  figure  from  Easter 
Island,  are  the  most  striking.  There  are  some  fine 
examples  of  Chinese  sculpture  ;  in  particular,  a  fragment 
of  a  Lohan  figure  with  his  head  pillowed  on  his  hands 
(No.  97),  and  a  Wei  stone  relief  of  a  dancing  man  (No.  63). 
Mr.  Eumorfopoulos'  well-known  standing  Bodhisatva 
(No.  11)  still  holds  its  own  as  one  of  the  loveliest  pieces 
of  Chinese  sculpture  in  existence.  There  are  any  number 
of  interesting  small  pieces,  including  a  set  of  casts  of 
some  of  the  prehistoric  carvings  from  the  Dordogne. 
The  exhibition  is  beautifully  arranged  and  lighted. 

Antonio  de  Navarro 

Inevitably  the  obituaries  of  Mr.  Antonio  F.  de 
Navarro,  F.S.A.,  have  referred  to  him  as  the  husband 
of  that  celebrated  actress,  Mary  Anderson,  somewhat  to 
the  detriment  of  his  own  achievement  as  an  author  and 
a  collector.  Mr.  de  Navarro,  who  died  on  October  nth 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  was  well-known  as  an  en- 
thusiast for  old  English  pewter,  and  the  Pewter  Room  at 
his  beautiful  home  at  Broadway,  Worcestershire,  housed 
one  of  the  finest  collections  in  Britain.  Indeed,  there 
are  those  who  would  say  that  it  was  probably  the  finest 
collection  of  pewter  in  the  country.  His  writings  are 
numerous,  and  his  Causeries  on  English  Pewter  provided 
a  fascinating  glimpse  of  the  past  of  the  ancient  craft. 
In  this,  as  in  other  works,  Mr.  de  Navarro  displayed  a 
literary  style  of  considerable  elegance  which  was  extended 
to  his  private  correspondence.  More  than  once  the 
Editorial  Officers  of  The  Connoisseur  have  received 
most  charming  and  sympathetic  notes  from  him. 

A  Papal  Chamberlain,  Mr.  de  Navarro  was  an  original 


member  and  a  Past  President  of  the  Society  of  Pewter 
Collectors.  He  was  born  in  New  York,  of  an  ancient 
Basque  family  ;  and  it  was  in  1890  that  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Antoinette  Anderson,  who  had  tantalised  tin- 
countless  admirers  of  her  art  and  beauty  by  retiring  from 
the  stage  early  in  the  previous  year,  only  returning 
to  it  on  a  few  charitable  occasions  during  the 
Great  War.  And  now,  at  long  last,  Rosalind  has  lost 
Orlando. 

Mr.  Yeats  goes  on 

Mr.  Jack  B.  Yeats'  most  recent  exhibition  in  London 
— held  at  the  Leger  Galleries  (13,  Old  Bond  Street) — 
showed  that  his  handling  of  paint  is  growing  ever  freer. 
In  fact,  one  or  two  of  his  canvases,  such  as  the  Sea  Town, 
were  mere  riots  of  colour  with  little  pretence  at  expression 
of  form  or  place.  These,  indeed,  had  little  in  common 
with  the  Drumcliffe  Races,  an  austerely  dramatic  com- 
position done  several  years  ago.  Yet,  in  the  sketch  of 
The  Shannon,  from  the  deck  of  a  steamboat,  or  the  jolly 
little  Tinker  whistling  "  O'Donnell  Abu,"  any  sense  of 
casualness  which  the  spectator  might  receive  was  entirely 
outweighed  by  the  justness  with  which  the  dominant 
idea  had  been  caught  and  expressed. 

The  City's  "  Sacred  Area  " 

Canon  Alexander  gave  the  first  of  two  lectures  on 
the  life  and  work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  the  Crypt  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  on  October  14th. 

Canon  Alexander  said  that  the  Cathedral  could  be,  and 
must  be,  protected  against  the  perils  of  deep  excavations. 
He  was  not  without  hopes  that  the  "  Sacred  area  "  which 
he  proposed  as  long  ago  as  the  year  191 2  would  before  long 
be  an  accomplished  fact,  and  that  a  line  of  defence  would 
be  drawn  round  the  building  within  which  no  excavations 
would  be  permitted  without  the  sanction  of  the  Cathedral 
Authorities,  who  could  give  a  considered  opinion  on  the 
proposals  submitted  to  them. 

Notes  from  Italy 

An  event  of  first  importance  in  the  world  of  art  was 
the  opening  of  the  new  Vatican  Galleries  by  the  Pope 
himself,  attended  by  eighteen  Cardinals  and  many  high 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  on  October  25th  last.  His 
Holiness  took  this  opportunity  of  expressing  in  very  plain 
language  his  views  on  certain  tendencies  in  modern 
religious  art,  and  alluded  to  those  artists  who  in  our  time 
made  a  caricature  and  profanation  of  religious  subjects. 
Such  artists — he  added — should  on  no  account  be  ad- 
mitted to  work  in  any  way  in  Catholic  Churches. 

Passing  from  this  well-timed  rebuke  to  the  works  them- 
selves, this  fine  collection  of  the  Vatican  is  now  shown 
under  the  best  conditions  of  arrangement  and  decoration. 
Raphael  himself  is,  of  course,  in  the  Vatican,  a  figure  of 
outstanding  importance,  and  has  a  room  dedicated  to 
his  creations,  in  which  the  Transfiguration,  now  carefully 
cleaned,  appears  at  length  in  its  full  richness  of  colour. 
The  famous  set  of  the  tapestries,  designed  by  Raphael 
for  the  Sistine,  show  now  to  their  best  in  their  fine  cases. 
Among  earlier  work,  the  great  triptych  by  Giotto,  for  the 
high  altar  of  the  old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  has  been  re- 
constituted and  very  effectively  restored  by  Professor 
De  Prai.— S.B. 
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POSTAGE  STAMPS   AT  AUCTION 

By   DOUGLAS   ARMSTRONG 


LEFT 
WATERMARK 


BRITISH    RARITIES    FROM 
3D.    "WHITE    DOTS,"    l862, 


The  acid  test  of  the  worth  of  any  collectable 
object  is  what  it  will  fetch  "  under  the  hammer,"  all 
things  being  equal.  When  fine  stamps  come  up  at 
auction  the  Catalogue  is  left  behind,  in  more  ways  than 
•one,  for  whereas  the  real  rarities  are  apt  to  outstrip 
current  quotations,  provided  the  condition  is  reasonably 
fine,  the  cheaper  and  medium  varieties  seldom  realise 
more  than  a  proportion  of  "  Catalogue." 

The  opening  weeks 
of  the  present  stamp 
auction  season  have 
revealed  no  lack  of 
material  well  up  to 
the  average  stan- 
dard, but  with  the 
exception  of  the 
"  Lange  "  European 
and  '  '  Manus'' 
Colonial  collections, 
few  really  first-rank 
properties  have  been 

on  offer.  Both  of  these  sales  were  by  order  of  the 
executors,  which  may  possibly  be  taken  as  an  indication 
that  owners  of  important  stamp  collections  to-day  are 
more  disposed  to  hold  on  to  them  in  the  belief  that  they 
constitute  a  sounder  capital  investment  than  some  other 
forms  of  collateral  security. 

One  rather  disquieting  feature  emerges,  however,  mil 
of  recent  philatelic  auction  room  transactions,  and  that 
is  the  extreme  lengths  to  which  the  modern  craze  for 
"  condition  "  is  being  pushed  by  a  certain  section  of  the 
stamp-buying  public.  This  was  particularly  noticeable 
at  the  sale  of  the  first  portion  of  the  "  Manus  "  treasures, 
when  a  number  of  undeniable  rarities,  such  as  are  offered 
but  once  in  a  lifetime,  were  knocked  down  for  prices  far 
below  their  actual  worth  merely  because  they  did  not 
conform  to  the  somewhat  superlative  standards  set  by 
present-day  connoisseurs  of  stamps.  Even  in  Philately 
the  Theory  of  Relativity  holds  good,  and  it  does  not 
seem  sufficiently  to  be  appreciated  that  some  stamps  do 
not  exist  m  what  would  be  generally  regarded  as  "  fine 
condition."  Any  philatelist  of  experience  will  concede 
that  some  of  the  rare  stamps  of  Great  Britain  are  unknown 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  yet,  because  of  their 
exceeding  rarity,  specialists  in  the  past  have  been  content 
to  accept  them  on  their  merits.  Not  so  your  condition 
crank,  who  apparently  prefers  to  go  w-ithout  rather  than 
take  them  as  he  finds  them. 

For  example,  the  gd.  "  hair  lines  "  is  a  very  scarce 
stamp,  notwithstanding  that  1,200  copies  were  printed 
It  is  catalogued  at  £75,  used,  but  the  "  Manus  "  copy 
realised  no  more  than  £20  by  reason  of  a  remote  "  missing 
perf."  and  a  trifle  heavy  cancellation.  Similarly,  the  3d. 
"  white  dots  "  of  the  same  series  (1862)  in  unused  state 
went  for  a  mere  £17,  on  account  of  the  top  perforations 
being  trimmed.  Instances  might  be  multiplied,  but  to 
no  good  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recorded  that  anything 
really   fine   was   eagerly   snapped    up   at   what   must   be 


the  "  manus      collection 
unused         right:  iod.  "emblems" 
centre  :  £\  "  i.r.  official,"  crown  watermark 


regarded    as    really    satisfactory    figures    in    the    light    of 
existing  circumstances. 

One  of  the  few  copies  extant  of  the  rare  6d.  stamp 
of  1867  printed  from  plate  10,  which  was  never  officially 
put  to  press,  being,  in  fact,  the  only  one  known  on  the 
entire  envelope,  was  run  up  after  keen  bidding  to  ^365  ; 
whilst  a  lightly  postmarked  specimen  of  the  iod.  "  Em- 
blems,"  error  of   watermark,    fetched   /|ioo  ;    an   unused 

copy  of  the  £1 
'green'1  '  I.R. 
OFFICIAL,"  with 
Crown  watermark, 
/125.  An  important 
collection  of  imper- 
forate specimens  of 
various  issues  cut 
from  the  original 
"  Imprimatur'' 
sheets  realised  the 
highest  bid  for  a 
single  lot,  viz.,  1,000 
guineas.  There  were  many  bargains  throughout  the  two 
days'  sale  at  Plumridges',  but  a  sufficiency  of  offers  for 
the  good  things  to  show  that  British  stamps  are  still  in 
demand. 

Having  regard  to  economic  conditions  on  the  Continent, 
the  prices  secured  for  old  European  stamps  in  the  London 
stamp  auctions  have  been  better  than  might  have  been 
expe<  ted.  In  the  sale  of  the  "  Lange  "  Collection,  Mr. 
II.  R.  Ilarmer  obtained  £41  for  a  repaired  copy  of  the 
3  Lire  Tuscany,  and  £24  for  the  4  rp.  stamp  of  Zurich 
1  .niton  (1843).  The  Swedish  section  was  naturally  tin- 
most  remarkable,  and  here  four  fine  copies  of  the  3 
skilling-banco  of  1855,  used  together  on  an  envelope, 
made  ^75  ;  whilst  a  superb  used  copy  of  the  famous 
"  Tretio  "  error  sold  for  ^40. 

French  and  French-Colonial  stamps  have  been  a  strong 
feature  of  recent  sales  held  by  H.  R.  Harmer,  Ilarmer, 
Rooke  &  Co.,  and  Puttick  &  Simpson,  the  latter  having 
disposed  of  the  "  Pillischer  "  collection  in  unused  blocks 
of  four  throughout  at  an  average  of  about  one-quarter 
catalogue.  A  superb,  unused,  copy  of  the  "  Vervelle  " 
variety  of  the   1    franc  (1849)   fetched  £46. 

Two  rare  provisional  surcharges  of  the  British  West 
Indies,  ex  the  "  Heginbottom  "  collection,  viz.,  Dominica 
1886,  id.  on  6d.,  and  St.  Christopher  1888,  id.  on  2|d., 
were  sold  at  Harmer  Rooke's  for  £165  and  ^180  respec- 
tively ;  whilst  /ioo  was  bid  for  one  of  the  finest  known 
copies  of  the  is.  purple  Nova  Scotia  (catalogued  at  ^85  only). 
Despite  the  abundance  of  excellent  material  offered, 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  market  is  not  fully  able 
to  absorb  it,  and  prospects  for  the  several  important 
stamp  sales  in  preparation  appear  to  be  excellent. 

London  is  the  acknowledged  centre  of  the  stamp 
auction  business,  with  its  half-dozen  firms  who  specialise 
in  the  sale  of  fine  stamps  and  from  six  to  nine  auctions 
weekly  from  mid-September  to  late  July.  No  other 
capital  in  the  world  can  boast  stamp  sales  of  such  fre- 
quency or  variety. 
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Pictures,  Drawings  and  Prints 

An  unusually  large  company,  including  many  foreign 
dealers,  gathered  at  Sotheby's,  on  October  26th,  for  the 
first  picture  sale  of  the  1932-33  season.  Brisk  bidding 
resulted  in  a  total  of  £2,749  being  obtained  for  the  149 
lots — a  very  satisfactory  sum,  considering  the  speculative 
nature  of  many  of  the  works  offered.  The  top  price,  /170, 
\\  as  given  for  a  water-colour  Landscape ,  by  Copley 
Fielding,  showing  a  river  and  cattle  in  the  foreground, 
the  sea  in  the  middle  distance  on  the  right,  and  a  range 
of  hills  in  the  background,  22^  x  38  in.  Other  water- 
colours  in<  lulled  the  same  artist's  Loch  Katrine,  7  x  9J 
in.,  which  realised  £32  ;  Birket  Foster's  Ben  Cruachan, 
8  X  io£  in.,  The  Old  Mill,  Braemar,  8x11  in.,  and  Loch 
I  tive,  8f  x  13  in.,  each  signed  with  initials,  £54,  £52  and 
/40  respectively.  By  James  Holland,  a  View  of  Venice, 
nj  x  17 \  in.,  made  £32  ;  Sutton  Palmer's  Early  Spring  : 
Landscape,  23^  X  i6£  in.,  £25  ;  Turner's  Winchelsea 
from  the  Rye  Road,  5  x  7 J  in.,  exhibited  at  the  Old 
Masters  Exhibition,  1887,  £80  ;  a  View  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  with  figures  and  cattle  in  the  I'm  /ground ,  12  x  l8£ 
in.,  and  a  Landscape,  with  sportsmen  and  pointers  in  a 
turnip  field,  10  x  26  in.,  both  by  Feter  De  Wint,  £48 
and  £46  respectively.  Eighteen  sketches  of  naval  vessels, 
in  pen-and-ink  and  other  mediums,  by  W.  Van  de  Velde, 
..I  .1  kind  which  was  once  sold  for  a  few  shillings,  brought 
a  total  of  £134.  Among  the  notable  pictures  in  this  sale 
were  :  A  Landscape  with  Roman  Ruins  and  figures,  by 
«  .ni.detto,  34  x  58^  in.,  which  changed  hands  at  £155  ; 
Venice  :  The  Grand  Canal,  with  the  Rialto  Bridge  in  the 
distance,  by  Ouardi,  30 J  x  53  in.,  /115  ;  A  Cluster  of 
\li\rd  flowers  in  a  vase  on  a  ledge,  ascribed  to  Baptiste, 
33  x  25  in.,  £102  ;  Cornelius  Johnson,  half-length  Por- 
trait of  a  Lady  in  black,  with  white  lace  collar  and  cuffs, 
seated  in  an  arm-chair,  holding  her  gloves,  signed  with 
1 1 1  ■  •  1 1 1  •  1  . i  1 1 1  and  dated  1053,  4.'  x  34J  in.,  ^70;  and  a 
full-length  Portrait  of  the  Earl  oj  Holland,  in  armour, 
wearing  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  holding  a  baton  in  his 
hand  and  a  white  plumed  hat  in  his  left,  attributed 
to  Van  Dyck,  84  x  50  in.,  £65.  An  early  19th-century 
English  School  portrait  of  Nelson's  friend,  Captain 
Thotna  W a  ■  ■'>  rman  Hardy ,  50  x  40  in.,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  his  sword,  telescope  and  a  lock  of  his  hair, 
w,  nt  to  New  York  for  ^54  ;  and  W.  Shayer's  Exterior  of 
a  Rustii  /mi,  with  Wayfarers  sealed  partaking  of  a  meal, 
25 J  x  20  in.,  fetched  £68. 

Good    prices    were   recorded   at    Dowell's    (Edinburgh), 

on    October    29th,    when    the    late    Mr.    John    N.    Kyd's 

ction    of    modern    pictures,    drawings    and    etchings 


(many  by  Scottish  artists),  came  under  the  hammer.  \ 
long  series  of  works  by  William  M'Taggart  included  the 
following  canvases  : — Love's  Whispers,  55  x  41  in., 
£265  10s.  ;  The  Preaching  of  St.  Columba,  1895,  ig£  x  24^ 
in.  ;  Westhaven,  Carnoustie,  23J  x  34J  in.,  and  A  Hay- 
field,  with  children  in  foreground,  34J  X  53J  in.,  £168  each  ; 
Sheltering  from  a  Rainstorm,  1897,  14J  x  21  in.,  £131  5s.  ; 
Children  of  the  Sea  :  A  coast  scene,  1876,  15  x  22^  in., 
£[15  10s.  ;  Breakers,  1887,  34^  x  51J  in.,  £105;  The 
Ballad,  1890-2,  22  x  29  in.,  £63  ;  Sand  and  Rocks,  1881, 
17!  x  24J  in.,  £56  14s.  The  more  notable  of  M'Taggart's 
water-colour  drawings  were  : — Summer  Breezes  :  A  Coast 
Scene,  with  children,  1881,  22  x  30 J  in.,  Sandy  Shores, 
c88Y',  22  x  30J  in.,  and  a  Coast  Scene,  with  figures, 
13  x  20  in.,  which  made  £54  12s.,  £44  2s.,  and  £37  [6s. 
respectively.  Pictures  by  R.  Gemmell  Hutchinson  in- 
cluded : — Snow  on  Jura,  24J  x  29J  in.,  £65  2s.  ;  The 
J ing-a-Ring  and  A  ]  ing-a-Ring  in  the  Woods,  each  24^  x 
29J  in.,  £jx  8s.  and  £48  6s.  respectively  ;  The  Young 
Yachtsman,  ig£  x  29^  in.,  £63  ;  and  a  water-colour 
drawing,  Digging  for  Bait,  8£  x  11J  in.,  £20  9s.  6d. 
Among  other  canvases  were  :  Bernard  de  Hoog's  Dutch 
Mother  and  two  Children  on  the  Shore,  37^  x  49  in.,  and 
Tea  Time  :  an  Interior,  19  x  25  in.,  which  changed  hands 
at  £99  15s.  and  £52  10s.  respectively  ;  Sir  J.  Lawton 
Wingate's  A  Woodland  Scene,  27^  x  35J  in.,  £42  ;  Sam 
Bough's  The  Avenging  Army,  1877,  35  x  55^  in.,  £31  10s.  ; 
Hugh  Cameron's  Sailing  the  Toy  Boat,  1904,  27  x  22  in., 
£33  12s.  ;  James  McBey's  View  in  Venice,  with  Boats, 
1925,  22^  x  38J  in.,  £37  16s.  ;  and  B.  J.  Blommers's 
Examining  the  Catch,  15J  x  23  in.,  £58  16s.  In  addition 
there  were  the  following  water-colours  : — Edwin  Alexan- 
der's Ducks  beside  a  Stream,  1900,  17  x  21J  in.,  which 
found  a  buyer  at  £60  18s.  ;  Albert  Neuhuys's  The  Cobbler, 
14!  x  19^  in.,  and  A  Cottage  Madonna,  14J  x  1 1 J  in., 
£48  6s.  and  £54  12s.  L'Hermitte's  La  Mare,  in  pastel, 
17  x  2i£  in.,  sold  for  £52  10s.  Among  the  few  etchings 
in  this  sale  were  Muirhead  Bone's  The  Shot  Tower,  The 
Great  Gantry,  Charing  Cross,  and  Building,  which  fetched 
£qb  12s.,  £42,  and  £52  10s.  ;  Sir  D.  Y.  Cameron's  Old 
St.  Etienne  and  Evening  on  the  Findhorn,  £6y  4s.  and 
£ji  8s.  ;  and  James  McBey's  Gamrie,  The  Desert  of  Sinai, 
No.  2,  and  The  Pool,  £63,  £33   12s.  and  £48  6s. 

At  Robinson,  Fisher  &  Harding's,  on  October  13th, 
The  Hunting  Party,  by  J.  B.  Weenix,  46  x  34  in.,  changed 
hands  at  £189  ;  and  at  Harrods',  on  September  27th, 
^55  J3S-  was  given  for  the  rare  coloured  print,  Skating, 
Lovers,   after  Adam  Buck. 
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In    the   Saleroom 


Furniture,  Porcelain  and  Objets  d'Art 

Bidding  as  healthy  as  that  noted  in  our  account  of 
Sotheby's  picture  sale  oil  October  26th  was  characteristic 
also  of  the  firm's  furniture  auction,  and  augured  well  for 
forthcoming  dispersals  of  first-class  works  of  art.  The 
highest  price,  £280,  was  given  for  a  very  fine  bracket 
clock,  with  movement  by  Thomas  Tampion  and  Edward 
Banger  (who  married  Tompion's  niece),  enclosed  in  a 
basket  top  ebonised  case  of  plain  design,  circa  1725, 
14  in.  high.  £190  was  paid  for  a  set  of  eight  Hepplewhite 
mahogany  chairs  (two  arms),  with  shield-shaped  backs 
and  pierced  splats,  carved  with  husks  and  palm  leaves, 
and  the  tops  with  wheat-ears,  on  moulded  and  tapering 
legs.  A  George  I.  gilt  gesso  centre-table,  20  in.  wide, 
with  white  marble  top  and  the  frieze  carved  with  a 
continuous  design  of  leafage  with  overhanging  ends,  on 
boldly  carved  cabriole  legs,  found  a  buyer  at  _£8o  ;  an 
Agra  carpet,  woven  with  a  large  Indo-Persian  floral  design 
on  a  rich  crimson  field  enclosed  by  a  wide  pale  blue  border, 
14  ft.  10  in.  X  12  ft.,  £150  ;  another,  of  similar  weave, 
but  slightly  smaller,  and  the  field  of  darker  tone,  £65  ; 
an  early  19th-century  cylinder  desk,  of  amboyna  wood, 
on  square  tapering  legs,  33  in.  wide,  £49.  A  porcelain 
figure  of  a  Dancing  Youth,  standing  against  a  rococo  gilt 
tree  trunk,  6£  in.  high,  witli  three  other  similar  figures, 
daintily  modelled  and  bearing  the  FUrstlich  Fuldaisch 
marks  in  blue,  realised  £165;  and  £108  was  given  foi 
a  Franconian  glass  humpen,  or  beaker,  q|  in.  high, 
enamelled  in  colours  with  the  Emperor  between  the  King 
of  France  and  the  Queen  of  Sweden  flanked  by  kneeling 
figures,  commemorative  of  the  Peace  ol  Westphalia  (1648), 
dated   1649. 

The  sale  of  musical  instruments  at  l'uttick  &  Simp 

on  October  20th,  included  ,1  tive-01  Live  harpsu  hord,  by 
Burkat  Tshudi,  London,  iy6i,  in  an  inlaid  Sheraton 
mahogany  i  ase,  which  sold  for  £(>(>  ;  a  violin,  by  G 
<  iippa,  £74  ;  one  by  J.B.  Vuillaume,  Paris,  £58  ;  another, 
by  David  Ticchler,  Rome,  iy  6,  £56;  one  ascribed  to 
Indreas  Amati,  £40;  and  a  violoncello,  by  Bernai  i  5 
Fendt,  London,  1830,  £42.  In  the  same  rooms,  on 
( )( tober  28th,  a  lew  pieces  of  Chippendale  mahogany 
furniture  included  a  pole  screen  on  tripod  carved  with 
acanthus,  the  shaped  panel  (40  in.  high),  of  gvos-  and 
petit-point  needlework,  designed  with  an  extensive 
landscape,  buildings  and  cattle,  which  fete  lied  ^'73  10s.  ; 
a  set  of  five  and  one  elbow  chairs,  with  pierced  and  shaped 
ladder  backs,  on  square  legs  and  stretchers,  and  scats 
covered  with  contemporary  needlework,  £75  12s.;  a 
double-chair  back  settee,  with  pierced  and  interlaced 
panels,  on  carved  cabriole  legs,  46  in.  wide,  £73  10s.  ;  a 
Bristol  Delft  bowl,  the  interior  painted  in  blue  with  a 
ship,    dolphins    and    a    small    landscape,    and    inscribed  : 

Success  to  the  lovely  Anne  and  Mary  of  Airth  "  ;  the 
iNterior  decorated  with  a  Chinese  river  scene,  loj  in. 
diam.,  £27  6s.  ;  an  Aubusson  carpet,  with  rose  colour 
-round,  designed  with  a  border  and  oval  centre  medallion 
of  roses  and   foliage,    16  ft.   x  25   ft.,   £"44   3s. 

At  Robinson,  Fisher  &  Harding's,  on  September  28th, 
a  large  William  and  Mary  shaped  mirror,  with  some  of 
the  original  VauxhaU  plates,  brought  £79  16s.  At 
Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley's,  on  November  4th,  a  Soho 
tapestry  panel  made  £120  15s.  ;  and  an  Aubusson  panel, 
'IV    ios. 


The  sale  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  N.  Kyd's  pictures  at  Dowell's, 
on  October  20th  (referred  to  in  another  part  of  these 
notes),  also  included  a  small  collection  of  Japanese  and 
Chinese  carved  ivories.  Among  the  pieces  mention  may 
be  made  of  a  group  of  an  Immortal,  with  five  children, 
16  in.  high,  which  brought  £'42  ;  a  similar  sum  was  paid 
for  a  figure  of  a  man  with  poultry,  iof  in.  high  ;  a  fisher- 
man, with  net  and  fish,  19  in.  high,  secured  £"45  3s.  ;  a 
fruit    vendor,    with    a    child    and    two    apes,    17     in.     high, 

£"36  15s. 

A  small  collection  of  relics  of  General  Gordon,  from  an 
unnamed  source,  brought  £355  at  Stevens's  (Covent 
Garden),   on   September    13th. 

Books  and  Manuscripts 

The  Autumn  season  opened  at  Sotheby's  on  October 
31st,  with  a  two  days'  sale  of  miscellaneous  literature. 
Though  there  was  nothing  of  outstanding  rarity,  the 
works,  on  the  whole,  sold  remarkably  well.  R.  Acker- 
mann's  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  2  vols,  (half- 
title  in  Vol.  II.  onlv),  with  114  coloured  plates,  [814, 
realised  £40  ;  and  the  companion  work  on  Cambridge 
I  uieei  ,ily,  _•  vols  ,  ninety-five  plates  in  colour,  published 
a  year  later.  £65.  Both  were  bound  in  half  morocco.  A 
set  of  BufFon's  Historie  Naturelle  des  Oiseaux,  10  vols., 
with  1,008  coloured  plates,  [770-86,  bound  in  con- 
temporary red  morocco,  cost  £58  :  twenty-four  volumes 
ol  The  Ibis  :  a  quarterly  journal  0]  Ornithology,  edited  l>\ 
I'  I..  Sclater,  dating  between  [859  and  1881,  £58;  and 
an  imperfect  copy  of  George  Gascoigne's  The  Droomm 
.>/    l)n,,iii,  .    1'iiv,    blai  k    letter,    1  s 7'  ■ .    '  f  > 

On  October  28th,  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley  secured  £128 
for  first  editions  of  Lawrence  Sterne's  Tristram  Shandy, 
9  vols.,  [760  07,  and  ./  Sentimental  Journey,  2  vols., 
[768. 

In  Hodgson's  sale,  on  July  22nd,  a  copy  of  the  ven 
rare   17th  edition  of  Bunyan's   Pilgrim's  Progress,    1710. 

fetched    £112.     There  is   py   ol    this   in   the    British 

Museum.  The  first  edition  of  K.  L.  Stevenson's  The 
Beach  of  Falesa,  one  of  a  very  few  copies  printed  for 
copyright     purposes,     1892,     made     £52;       P.     Hawker's 

Sportsmen's     Pocket     Companion,     six     numbers    in     

volume,  with  thirteen  plates,  1801,  £'40  ;  and  a  first 
edition  of  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophic  \titinalis  Prin- 
cipal Mathematica,  1687,  £58.  At  l'uttick  &  Simpson's, 
on  July  2 1st,  the  manuscripts  of  Handel's  Aria  in  the 
second  act  ol  Jephtha,  "Glad  Tidings  of  Great  Joy  to 
Thee,  Dear  [phis,  and  to  the  House  of  Israel.  I  bring," 
1  hanged    hand-   .it    (05 

On  the  Premises  Sales 

The  more  notable  of  the  dispersals  under  tins  heading 
included  that  at  "  Buckhold,"  Pangbourne,  Berkshire, 
residence  of  the  late  Dr.  Herbert  YVatney,  which  occupied 
Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley  for  three  days  beginning  on 
October  5th.  Here  B.  W.  Leader's  canvas,  The  Old  Mil! 
Streatley-on-Thames,  1873,  29  x  18  in.,  changed  hands 
at  £103  ;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  table  at  /58  16s.  ;  and 
a  Queen  Anne  walnut  secretaire  cabinet  at  £77   14s. 

At  a  sale  of  the  contents  of  the  Manor  House,  Cothel- 
stone,  near  Taunton,  Somerset,  by  Risdon,  Gerrard  and 
Hosegood,  on  October  10th,  an  early  English  wall  mirror, 
in  lacquer  frame,  made  /103. 
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I.— Strict   A  net  in 


by  Nicolino   V .  Calyc 


Circa   1840 


hi  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York 


AMERICAN    ART    NOTES 


"  Cries  of  New  York  " 

A  quaint  series  of  drawings  entitled  the  Cries  of  New 
York  were  done  about  1840  by  Nicolino  V.  Calyo,  an 
Italian  artist  living  in  New  York.  They  never  aspired 
to  the  success  of  the  London  Cries,  having  none  of  the 
irtistry  of  Wheatley's  immortal  series,  and  as  the  wood 
1  ngravings  which  were  made  of  them  are  very  scarce 
to-day  the  existence  of  the  set  is  not  widely  known.  The 
original  drawings  by  Calyo  came  to  light  several  seasons 
ago  when  they  were  first  exhibited  by  Kennedy  &  Co., 
and  they  have  recently  been  shown  as  a  part  of  the 
collection  of  the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

By  this  account,  the  streets  of  New  York  in  1840  were 
picturesque  in  their  vendors.  Here  is  the  strawberry 
girl  in  billowing  skirts,  a  "  hot  corn  seller  "  catering  to 
a  strictly  American  taste,  a  butcher  dignified  by  a  top 
hat,  and  "  the  boots,"  a  Negro  boy  following  a  calling 
which  is  rarely  his  to-day.  A  cart  delivers  ice  which, 
rding  to  the  legend  on  its  side,  comes  from  Rockland 
1  .ake,  and  a  street  auction  is  taking  place  before  the  door 


of  102,  Chatham  Square  (No.  i.).  At  the  "  lemon  and 
orange  stand  "  is  a  box  of  oranges  which  the  artist  has 
conspicuously  labelled  Napoli  per  New  York,  with  perhaps 
some  longing  in  his  heart  for  his  native  country.  The 
Cane  Seller,  the  Match  Boy  selling  "  friction  matches," 
the  Spring  Water  Cart,  the  Charcoal  Cart,  the  Newspaper 
Stand  are  presented  with  a  certain  lively  verisimilitude, 
and  whatever  crudeness  they  display  seems  to  add  to 
their  vivacity. 

Almost  nothing  is  known  of  Calyo,  except  that  he  was 
an  Italian  portrait  and  miniature  painter  who  found  the 
occupation  of  landscape  artist  more  profitable  in  his 
adopted  country.  He  was  born  in  1799,  came  to  New 
York  in  the  1830's  and  was  associated  with  the  refugees 
of  various  nationalities,  among  them  Napoleon  III. 
Calyo's  name  appears  in  the  city  directories  from  1838 
to  1855,  and  his  death  in  1884  is  mentioned  in  the  New- 
York  Tribune  of  December  14th  of  that  year. 

In   the  directory  of    1838   his   address   is    157,   Chapel 
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Street,  and  his  vocation  is  "  professor  of  painting."  The 
next  year  he  is  at  411,  Broadway,  under  the  same  designa- 
tion. In  1841-42  he  is  at  285,  Broadway,  and  now  calls 
himself  "  a  portrait  and  landscape  painter,"  perhaps  to 
attract  clients.  If  so,  this  seems  not  to  have  had  tin- 
desired  result,  for  in  1843,  still  at  the  former  address,  he 
is  again  a  "  professor  of  painting,"  doubtless  hoping  to 
invite  pupils.  In  1855  he  is  living  at  120,  East  21st 
Street,  having  joined  the  movement  "  uptown  "  then 
in  progress,  and  this  is  his  last  recorded  address.  Here 
he  calls  himself  simply  "  artist." 

While  1837  is  generally  given  as  the  time  of  his  arrival 
in  New  York,  he  must  have  been  there  earlier  if  he  did 
not  draw  entirely  on  his  imagination  for  two  paintings 
of  the  Great  Fire  of  1835,  of  which  he  made  two  views 
which  were  reproduced  in  aquatint  by  W.  J.  Bennett,  a 
well-known  engraver  of  the  day.  One  of  these  showed 
the  fire  in  progress  as  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Bank  of 
America  building  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and  William 
Streets,  and  the  second  revealed  the  ruins  as  seen  from 
Kxchange  Place.  Calyo  made  many  drawings  of  New 
York  types,  the  city  streets  seeming  to  interest  him  more 
than  landscape.  He  also  has  left  some  city  views  of 
Baltimore  and   Philadelphia. 


Sully's  Portrait  of 
Peyton  Randolph 

A  critic  once  re- 
marked to  Thomas 
Sully  that  his  por- 
traits looked  "  as 
though  you  could 
blow  them  away," 
for  his  drawing  was 
obviously  loose  and 
his  manner  apt  to 
be  indefinite  After 
his  return  to  Phila- 
delphia from  London 
he  struggled  success- 
fully with  these  de- 
fects and  especially 
in  liis  portraits  of 
men  he  showed  a 
marked  improve- 
ment. Sometimes  he 
builds  up  a  great 
amount  of  det.nl, 
handled  master- 
fully, as  in  the  por- 
trait of  Dr.  Cotes  in 
the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  at  Phila- 
delphia. Again,  he 
paints  thinly  and 
1  risply  and  still 
avoids  his  besetting 
faults.  The  latter 
method  may  be  ob- 
served in  his  por- 
trait of  the  younger 
Peyton  Randolph  in 
the  collection  of  Mr. 


No.  II. 


-PEYTON    RANDOLPH,    JUNIOR 

LINT    BY    MR.    WILLIAM    RANDOLPH    HEARST    TO    THE 
CORCORAN    GALLERY,    WASHINGTON 


William  Randolph  Hearst,  which  has  recently  been  on 
public  view  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at  Washington  in 
the  large  exhibition  chosen  to  illustrate  what  might  be 
called  the  "  George  Washington  period  "  in  connection 
with  the  bicentennial  celebration.  The  portrait  in  ques- 
tion is  not  widely  known,  since  it  has  never  been  out  of 
the  possession  of  the  family  and  its  allied  branches.  In 
1929,  Mr.  Hearst  lent  it  to  the  Virginia  House  exhibition 
of  historical  portraiture  at  Richmond,  and  it  appeared  in 
the  de  luxe  catalogue  which  recorded  all  paintings  then 
shown.  Otherwise  it  is  unpublished,  and  was  unknown 
to  Biddle  and  Fielding  when  their  work  on  Sully  appeared 
in  1921.  It  was  then  still  in  the  possession  of  Miss 
Margaret  Randolph,  from  whom  the  present  owner 
acquired  it  a  few  years  later,  Miss  Randolph  being  the 
granddaughter  of  Peyton  Randolph. 

The  subject  of  Sully's  portrait  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  Peyton  Randolph  "  the  Speaker,"  who  was  his  uncle. 
The  elder  Randolph,  long  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, is  often  called  the  "  first  American  President  " 
because  he  was  the  first  President  of  the  Continent.il 
Congress.  The  younger  Randolph  was  born  at  the 
family  mansion,  Tazewell  Hall,  in  Williamsburg,  in  1778, 
and  was  the  son  of  Edmund  Randolph,  Attorney-General 
and  later  Secretary  of  State  under  Washington.     Like  his 

father  and  uncle, 
,iiul  his  grandfather 
as  well,  he  began  his 
career  as  a  lawyer, 
lie  added  to  the 
legal  literature  of 
Virginia  with  six 
volumes  of  reports  of 
the  State  Supreme 
Court.  In  181 1  he 
sui  <  eeded  Governor 
Smith,  who  perished 
in  a  fire  at  a  theatre 
in  Richmond.  Ran- 
dolph .it  the  time 
was  senior  member  of 
the  State  Council, 
w lii»  h  in  thus,  da 5 
assisted  the  Govei 
nor  in  his  executive 
duties,  and  he  occu- 
pied the  unexpired 
term,  or  until 
January  4th.  \>  1  1 
He  died  in  the 
prime  of  his  life  at 
the  age  of  forty- 
eight. 

The  year  of  the 
painting  of  the  por- 
trait is  not  on  record, 
but  it  may  have  been 
about  the  time  of 
his  tenure  of  office, 
since  that  coincides 
with  Sully's  return 
from  England,  and 
a    much    later    date 


BY    THOMAS    SULLY 
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with  which  is 
incorporated 


International  Studio 


NO.       III. — ROOM      WITH      GOBELINS      TAPESTRIES     AND     FURNITURE     COVERINGS     DESIGNED     BY 
BOUCHER    FOR    LORD     COVENTRY     AND     NOW    ON    EXHIBITION    AT    THE    WILDENSTEIN    GALLERIES 


would  not  agree  with  the  obviously  youthful  appearance 
of  the  subject. 

Wildenstein  Galleries  Move 

The  Wildenstein  Galleries,  which  have  for  many  years 
been  situated  at  647,  Fifth  Avenue,  have  inaugurated 
the  present  season  with  a  move  to  new  quarters  at  19, 
East  Sixty-fourth  Street.  French  masters,  old  and 
modern,  as  the  chief  interest  of  this  establishment,  will 
be  shown  here  in  the  course  of  the  winter. 

A  notable  part  of  the  opening  exhibition  was  the 
tapestry  room  designed  by  Boucher  for  Lord  Coventry. 
These  tapestries  are  the  works  of  Audran,  and  were  done 
at  the  Gobelins  factory.  Boucher,  who,  throughout  his 
entire  career,  was  continually  creating  designs  which 
could  be  translated  to  tapestry,  became  director  of  the 
Gobelins  and  Beauvais  factories  in  1755,  after  the  death 
of  Oudry.  His  art  seemed  naturally  adapted  to  inter- 
pretation on  the  loom,  as  he  made  skilful  use  of  the  full 
vocabulary  of  eighteenth-century  ornament,  with  its  floral 
motifs,  its  rhythmic  passages  of  rococo  ornament,  and  a 
rich  borrowing  of  themes  from  classical  mythology. 
Boucher  executed  the  designs  for  even  the  smaller  details 
of  the  room  for  Lord  Coventry,  and  the  arm-chairs  and 
sofas  represent  his  work  as  well  as  the  more  important 
panels. 

The  "  Ruined  Gainsborough  "  Restored 

Known  to  American  and  English  students  as  the 
ruined  Gainsborough,"  a  landscape  which  has  belonged 
to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  since  1911,  although 
it  has  not  been  on  exhibition  for  some  years,  has  recently 
undergone  a  long  period  of  careful  cleaning,  and  now 
under  its  new  title,  A   Blind  Man  Crossing  a  Bridge,  has 


been  rehung  in  the 
Museum.  The  scene 
is  evidently  based  on 
sketches  of  Gains- 
borough's native  Suf- 
folk landscape,  but  it 
is  rendered  with  a 
freedom  which  gives 
scope  to  his  poetic 
imagination.  The  pic- 
ture belonged  to  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  a 
friend  of  Gains- 
borough's. Not  long 
after  the  death  of  the 
artist,  and  while  still 
in  the  possession  oi 
the  same  family,  it 
was  evidently  trans - 
formed  into  a 
"  brown  landscape." 
The  original  colours  o( 
many  an  older  paint- 
ing were  then  trans- 
formed under  oxgall 
and  Spanish  licorice, 
putting  tremendous 
difficulties  in  the  path 
of  the  restorer  of  to- 
day. After  months  of  work  on  the  present  painting, 
the  surface  film  was  loosened  by  solvents  and  peeled  off 
in  strips  with  a  knife.  There  was  still  a  stain  to  be 
removed  that  had  turned  the  pure  colours  into  a  brown 
monochrome.  The  painting  now  approximates  its  original 
limpid  colour,  with  clear  blues,  a  silver  distance  and 
patches  of  clear  sunlight  falling  on  the  little  bridge  where 
a   dot;   leads   his  blind  master. 

Friedsam  Collection  on  View 

It  is  probable  that  the  day  of  forming  a  great  private 
collection  on  the  scale  of  the  Frick,  Huntington,  Widener 
or  Friedsam  collections  is  past.  For  that  reason  there 
is  something  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  glamour 
surrounding  the  large  gallery  of  special  exhibitions  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  where  the  Friedsam  Collection  was 
placed  on  exhibition  last  month.  With  its  sculptures, 
enamels  and  objects  of  decorative  art  of  the  mediaeval 
and  Renaissance  periods  supplementing  the  many  superb 
paintings  of  all  the  European  schools,  this  collection  is  of 
museum  proportions  in  itself.  These  art  objects  were 
left  to  the  Metropolitan  a  year  ago,  and  the  more  im- 
portant paintings  were  mentioned  in  this  department  in 
the  February  issue. 

In  viewing  this  collection  anew  in  one  great  gallery  it 
becomes  apparent  that,  not  forgetting  the  fine  religious 
paintings,  here  is  a  remarkable  record  of  portraiture  in 
European  art,  from  Rogier  van  der  Weyden  to  Van  Dyck. 
Rogier's  portrait  of  Lionello  d'Este  is  the  quintessence  of 
Gothic  refinement.  It  has  a  rare  linear  beauty  in  the 
drawing  of  the  fine  features  and  long  hooked  nose,  and 
the  sensitive  hands  holding  a  hammer,  symbol  of  the 
position  of  Commander.  The  Este  arms  are  on  the 
reverse.      This  painting  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
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Sir  Edgar  Speyer,  and  returned  to  England  for  a  brief 
visit  in  the  exhibition  of  Flemish  art  at  Burlington  House 
in   1927. 

The  companion  panel  portraits  of  Jean,  first  Count  of 
F.gmont,  and  his  wife,  by  the  Master  of  Moulins,  possess 
a  gem-like  beauty  of  colour.  They  are  decorative  in  the 
extreme,  being  long  and  narrow  and  with  rounded  tops, 
and  a  unity  of  treatment  is  given  them  in  the  handsome 
hanging  of  Genoa  brocade  which  appears  at  the  bottom 
of  both  pictures.  And  yet  the  sheer  force  of  portraiture 
of  the  first  rank  makes  these  notable,  far  beyond  any 
charm  of  pattern  or  colour.  These  works  have  their 
attribution  both  to  painter  and  subjects  from  Dr.  Max 
Friedlander.  The  man  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
Guillaume  de  Montmorency,  but  Dr.  Friedlander  dis- 
covered a  contemporary  drawing  after  this  painting  in 
the  Recueil  d'Arras  where  the  title  is  given,  Jehan  premier 
comte  d'Egmont,  and  there  is  also  a  drawing  from  the 
portrait  of  the  Countess,  who  was  Madeline  de  Wardhem- 
berghe. 

There  are  nineteen  portraits  by  Corneille  de  Lyon,  and 
while  this  prolific  painter  is  not  always  capable  of  works 
of  the  first  rank,  the  Friedsam  group  has  been  selected 
with  great  care,  and  the  result  is  an  imposing  record  of 
the  aristocratic  types  and  fascinating  cos- 
tume which  were  seen  in  the  Court  of 
Catherine  de'  Medici.  Among  the  most 
charming  is  the  portrait  of  Jacqueline  de 
Rohan,  from  the  Pelletier  collection,  and 
there  is  the  Mile,  de  Cosse,  formerly  owned 
by  the  artist,  Walter  Gay.   in    Paris. 

Rembrandt's  Saskia  as  "  Bellona  "  is  an 
exceptional  portrayal  of  this  usually  gentle 
figure,  who  is  here  seen  in  warlike  armour. 
with  the  head  of  the  Medusa  on  her  shield 
This  painting  was  in  the  sale  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  collection  in  1848,  passing 
later  through  the  collections  of  the  Comte 
de  L'Espine  and  the  Baron  de  Beurnonv  ille 
The  portrait  of  his  father  as  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, by  Rembrandt,  was  probably  painted 
about  1631,  and  its  history  goes  back  to 
the  sale  of  the  J.  M  Quinkhard  collection 
in  Amsterdam  in  1773.  It  belonged  to  J. 
Caudri  in  Amsterdam  in  1809,  and  passed 
later  to  Sir  G.  Douglas  Clerk  at  Penicuik 
It  is  a  painting  in  which  a  severe  simplii  itv 
of  detail  is  made  to  enhance  the  tragedy 
of  human  suffering  as  written  on  the  human 
countenance.  To  turn  from  this  to  the 
suave  portraiture  of  Ghirlandaio  in  his 
painting  of  a  fair  lady  of  the  Sassetti 
family  (illustrated  p.  143.  February.  i<M-'). 
or  to  Clouet's  portrait  of  Charles  IX.,  is  to 
pass  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  \\  hen 
Rembrandt  has  sought  to  reveal  the  lull 
force  of  human  emotion,  the  Italian  and 
the  Frenchman  have  been  content  to  present 
with  exquisite  perfection  the  mask  that 
conceals   the   inner  man 

The  Head  of  a  Pilgrim,   by   Van    Ey<  k 
may  very  well  come  under  the  category  of 
portraiture,  and  there  is  an  attribution  to 


Fouquet  in  a  portrait  of  Louis  XI.  Unusually  early 
examples  of  the  French  School  are  also  seen  in  Jean 
Bellegambe's  Portrait  of  the  Abbe  Charles  Coguin  and  Jean 
Bourdichon's  Portrait  of  a  Man.  A  likeness  of  an  un- 
known man,  by  Mabuse,  is  sometimes  called  a  self-portrait, 
but  probably  erroneously.  Dirk  Bouts  and  Adriaen 
Isenbrandt  are  also  represented  by  portraits  of  men,  and 
from  this  account  it  will  be  seen  that  the  founder  of  this 
collection  has  not  followed  the  conventional  paths  without 
making  some  profitable  detours  into  lesser  known  fields. 
It  is  intended  to  leave  the  exhibition  of  the  Friedsam 
Collection  on  view  for  a  period  of  about  six  months. 

St.  Louis  Museum  Additions 

Opened  late  in  September,  the  new  series  of  Renais- 
sance galleries  at  the  City  Museum  in  St.  Louis  augment 
the  mediaeval  section  completed  last  summer  in  presenting 
some  of  the  more  important  possessions  of  the  Museum 
in  an  advantageous  setting.  In  the  mediaeval  section  is 
to  be  found  a  thirteenth-century  stone  doorway  from 
Souvigny,  in  Central  Frame,  and  a  group  of  four  Ro- 
manesque stone  columns  of  twelfth-century  French  origin. 
The  latter  have  been  placed  in  pairs  supporting  an 
.in  ade  «  ith  rounded  an  lies  which  divides  the  main  gallery 
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IV. THE  ARTIST'S  FATHER  AS  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  BY    REMBRANDT 

CIRCA    IO31  IN   THE  FRIEDSAM  COLLECTION 

METROPOLITAN   MUSEUM   OF  ART 
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NO.    V. "MARQUISE    DE    TREVILLE"  ROMNEY  IN    THE    MULLIKEN    COLLECTION 

in     BE      DISPERSED     AT     THE      AMERICAN      ART       ASSOCIATION-ANDERSON       GALLERIES 


and  through  which  one  has  a  splendid  impression 
of  the  lovely  14th-century  Virgin  and  Child  from  Meaux, 
acquired  two  years  ago. 

The  Renaissance  rooms  offer  a  rearrangement  of 
material  formerly  scattered  over  many  galleries.  Among 
the  more  important  objects  is  the  table  chest  of  Isotta  da 
Rimini  {circa  1460),  which  was  secured  from  the  sale  of 
the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Albert  Figdor,  of  Vienna. 
The  collections,  chiefly  of  furniture  and  tapestry,  also 
include  a  small  but  choice  group  of  sculptures,  among 
which  is  a  portrait  relief  of  a  lady  by  Desiderio  da  Settig- 
nano,  a  bronze  andiron  by  Alessandro  Vittoria,  and 
1  andlesticks  of  sixteenth-century  Paduan  date,  as.  well  as 
a  group  of  smaller  bronzes,  carvings  in  ivory,  rock  crystal 
and   various   hard   stones. 


Mulliken  Collection  Dispersal 

The  "Marquise  de  Treville,"  painted  in  1789  by 
Romney,  is  one  of  the  eighteenth-century  portraits  in 
the  collection  of  paintings,  English  furniture,  Oriental 
rugs,  Chinese  porcelains  and  enamels,  English  silver  and 
other  art  objects,  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  H. 
Mulliken,  of  Chicago.  This  collection  is  to  be  dispersed 
at  the  American  Art  Association-Anderson  Galleries,  by 
order  of  Mr.  John  H.  Mulliken,  Trustee,  on  January  5th- 
7th,  1933.  The  painting  illustrated  has  passed  through 
various  collections,  including  that  of  the  late  Alexander 
Ure,   LL.D.,    K.C.,   M.P. 

[According  to  Humphry  Ward  and  W.  Roberts' 
Romney,  the  name  of  "  La  Marquise  de  Trouville  "  occurs 
on  one  of  the  fly-leaves  of  Romney's  Diary  for  1790. — Ed.] 
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